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Whatever  relates  to  the  birth  of  a  great^ 
free^  powerful;  and  independent  nation^  mast^  neces- 
sarily^  form  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the 
world  that  we  inhabit.  Abortive  attempts  by  nations  to 
relieve  themselves  from  the  chains  of  oppression,  are 
always  denominated  treason  against  the  rulers  of  the 
day,  and  the  records  of  criminal  jurisprudence  con- 
stitnte,  perhaps,  their  only  memorial :  so  true  is  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Priestly,  that  every  unsuccessful  revolt 
is  called  a  rebellion,  and  «very  successful  struggle  a 
Revolution.  Wallace  died  upon  the  scaffold,  while 
Washington  was  triumphant. 

Those  who  performed  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
early  stages  of  our  Revolution,  not  being  recognized 
by  their  enemies  as  the  agents  of  an  independent  po:Hr' 
er,  were  stigmatized  as  rebels,  denounced  astraitorrii 
and  interdicted  from  the  common  ri^ts  of  kumanitjr 
exercised  by  all  belligerent  nations,  tod  which  majr 
now  be  said,  even  in  times  of  hostility,  to  csmniHtniM  a 
part  of  national  law.  The  word  rebel  was,  doring  wf 
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revolutionary  struggle^  a  sanction  to  any  enormity,  that 
our  enemies  were  capable  of  inflicting.  It  is  now  said^ 
and  there  is  indeed  a  precedent  that  gives  a  coloura- 
ble pretext  for  such  an  assertion^  that  all  resistance  to 
established  authority  becomes^  ipso  facto,  criminal  ; 
and  while  the  true  friend  of  liberty  deplores  the  enor- 
mitiesy  the  pander  of  arbitrary  power  rejoices  in  the 
history^  of  the  French  revolution.  It  furnishes  the  lat- 
ter with  a  pretext  to  prove  his  favourite  position^  that 
no  nation  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  government  of  it- 
self: it  serves  to  consecrate  any  tyranny  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers^  and  any  state  of  servile  acquiescence  oa 
the  part  of  the  people.     To  this  example^  however^ 
the  former  may  proudly  oppose  the  history  of  the  Ame- 
rican revolution ;  it  was  a  revolution  in  favour  of  a  free 
government ;  it  was  a  revolution  in  favour  of  that  law^ 
that  had  been  handed  down  to  us  as  an  invaluable  le- 
gacy by  our  ancestors ;  it  was  a  revolution  that  pre- 
served to  the  Colonies^  under  another  name^  the  rights 
secured  by  Magna  Gharta.  Astonishing  as  the  fact  may 
appear^  it  is  nevertheless  true^  that  so  little  did  the  Ame- 
ricans contend  for^  beyond  what  was  secured  to  them  in 
the  grant  of  their  royal  charter^  that  some  of  them  have 
preserved  those  very  charters  to  the  present  day^  not- 
withstanding they  have  renounced  the  authority  of  the 
Monarch  by  whom  they  were  granted.   Others  have^ 
in  the  constitutions  that  have  been  subsequently  fram- 
ed under  the  name  of  the  people^  recognized  and  adopt- 
ed all  those  rights  guaranteed  by  the  royal  charters  ; 
and  even  at  the  present  day^  the  constitution  of  the 
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United  States^  and  the  constitutions  ef  the  several 
States,  have  only  given  to  those  chartered  rights  a  new 
name.  The  People  now  speak  in  their  collective  majes- 
ty, where  a  Monarch,  in  his  individual  majesty,  former- 
ly spoke ;  and  the  Ups  of  both  utter  precisely  the  same 
sentiments — so  false  was  the  opinion  prevalent  in  the 
day  of  oar  revolution,  that  our  ancestors  were  rebels. 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  present  work,  it  is  deem- 
ed prefer  to  state,  that  the  &cts  have  been  drawn 
from  what  is  honestly  believed  to  be  the  most  unques- 
tionable sources  :  from  a  painful  and  accurate  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  the  various  histories  of  that 
important  event;  from  the  correspondence  of  those  who 
were  the  immediate  parties  in  a  struggle  so  glorious 
to  our  country ;  from  official  documents,  from  the  ar- 
chives of  our  Continental  Congress,  and  those  of  the 
different  Legislatures ;  and  from  the  orderly  books, 
that  may  properly  be  denominated  the  journals  of  the 
army.    Much,  perhaps,  remains  to  be  known,  that 
-    nay  yet  be  preserved  to  posterity,  if  the  private  cor- 
respondence of  those  who  were  the  immediate  actors 
in  this  important  drama,  has  yet  survived  the  dilapi- 
dations of  time  and  of  accident ;  but  much  is  irrevoca- 
bly covered  by  the  ashes  of  the  grave. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention,  that  the  author, 
in  recording  the  events  of  ourKevolution,  is  largely  in- 
debted to  the  voluntary  services  of  two  of  his  literary 
friends,  without  whose  kind  assistance  it  is  probable 
that  he  should  have  never  been  able  to  have  complied 
with  his  obligations  to  the  publick :  an  assistance,  so 
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important  that  he  is  confident  the  reader  ivill  have 
abundant  cause  for  congratulation.  This  will  account 

I 

for  the  difference  of  style  that  will  be  observed  in  the 
course  of  the  present  work.  He  regrets  that  he  is  not 
allowed  to  mention  the  names  of  his  associates.  If  this 
history  should  answer  the  expectations  of  its  patrons^ 
he  hopes  that  it  will  be  remembered  to  whom  honour 
is  due. 

Our  Country  has  now  acquired  a  rank^  and  a  name^ 
and  a  character,  amongst  the  powers  of  the  earth :  she 
has  extended  her  dominion  from  the  Maine  to  the 
Ghilph  of  Mexico ;  from  the  Atlantlck  to  the  Paciflck 
Ocean.  She  has,  in  the  language  of  Milton,  risen 
like  a  strong  man  from  sleep  $  and  has  shaken  her  in- 
vincible locks.  Every  American  must  fervently  offer 
up  a  prayer  to  the  throne  of  Divine  Ghrace,  that  she  may 
grow  in  dignity,  in  honour,  and  in  virtue,  as  she  has 
grown  in  power — Or,  to  pursue  the  prophecy  of  the 
Bard,  that  ^^  she  may  kindle  her  undazzled  eyes  at 
the  full  mid-day  beam,  and  unscale  her  long  abused 
sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  Heavenly  influence.'' 

P.  A. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTOBY  BEHARKS. 


THE  discovery  of  the  new  world,  as  the  Americaji 
Continent  has  heen  emphatically  called^  may  very 
properly  be  said  to  have  produced  an  instant  revolu- 
tion^  in  the  condition  of  all  Europe,  and  an  important 
change  in  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  To 
Spain,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  more  particularly, 
the  extension  of  commercial  connexion,  to  which  this 
event  gave  irise,  led  to  consequences,  which,  but  for 
the  subsequent  independence  of  the  Colonies,  would^ 
in  a  little  time,  have  utterly  subverted  the  liberties 
and  happiness  of  those  three  kingdoms.  Nor  will 
this  opinion  appear  extraordinary  to  those,  who  are 
accustomed  to  look  beyond  the  occurrences  of  the  day^ 
into  the  slow  but  certain  operation  of  remote  causes. 
An  intercourse  with  new  governments,  and  new  peo- 
ple, must  necessarily  introduce  new  ideas,  new  hab- 
its of  thinking  and  of  acting ;  and  a  correspondent 
change  will  be  produced  in  manners,  customs  and 
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laws.  New  desires  will  be  excited^  and  new  pas- 
sions called  into  existence.  Avarice  will  seize  upon 
new  sources  of  accumulation :  envy  will  seek  to  des- 
troy  the  happiness  beyond  its  own  reach ;  and  fraud 
and  oppression^  must  follow  in  their  train.  It  is  not 
our  design^  however,  to  write  a  history  of  the  discov- 
ery of  America ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  our 
views  to  one  of  the  many  important  events,  to  which 
that  discovery  led — lea\'ing  it  to  the  philosopher,  and 
general  historian,  to  settle  the  question,  whether  the 
sum  of  human  happiness  has  been  augmented  or  di- 
minished, by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Columbus. 

It  has  been  well  said,  by  one  of  the  fathers  of  our 
independence,  that  the  revolution  was  finished,  be- 
fore the  war  commenced ;  and  the  reader  will  find 
more  than  one  occasion,  in  the  following  pages,  to 
observe  the  truth  of  this  remark.  But  before  we  en- 
ter upon  the  immediate  execution  of  our  task — a  re- 
cord of  the  events  of  our  Revolution,  in  its  broad  and 
common  acceptation — we  must  beg  permission  to  de- 
tain the  reader  with  a  few  general  observations,  such 
as  the  occasion  seems  to  demand.  It  is  a  delicate, 
and  perhaps  a  presumptuous  task,  to  attempt  to  fix 
the  causes,  which  have  produced  the  revolutions  of 
kingdoms  and  empires.  The  various  and  conflicting 
motives,  which  may  be  supposed  to  influence  the  his- 
torian, should  be  carefully  examined  and  ascertain- 
ed, before  confidence  is  given  to  the  truth  of  his  nar- 
ration, or  reliance  placed  on  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment.  If,  like  Bishop  Burnett,  he  is  the  recor- 
der of  events.  In  which  he  was,  himself,  a  conspicu* 
ous  actor,  he  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  sit  down 
to  the  task,  with  a  mind  under  the  influence  of  the 
selfish  and  stormy  passions  of  a  party.    He  may  be 
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honest  and  upright  in  his  own  character^  and  his  ge- 
neral conduct  may  have  evinced  a  sound  and  sober 
judgment ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be  cool 
and  dispassionate  in  speaking  of  the  merits  of  his  own 
cause^  or  altogether  honest  and  impartial  in  judging 
the  motives  of  his  opponents^  and  contemporary  ac- 
tors in  the  same  scenes.  Under  every  form  of  gov- 
ernment^ the  people  are  more  or  less  divided  into 
friends  and  foes  of  the  supreme  power ;  and  during 
the  existence  of  that  power,  it  would  be  vain  to  look 
for  a  correct  and  faithful  history  of  passing  events. 
The  writer,  under  such  circumstances,  must,  more  or 
less,  be  wrought  upon  by  the  turbulence  of  party  feel- 
ings— he  must  be  more  or  less  sprinkled  by  the  foam 
of  the  political  effervescence. 

The  difficulty  attending  all  attempts  to  give  a  cor- 
rect narration  of  the  events  of  one's  owntime,  has  been 
80  forcibly  felt,  and  so  universally  acknowledged, 
that  the*  saying  is  now  become  proverbial,  that  a  ge^ 
neration  must  have  passed  away  before  its  history 
can  be  written  with  fidelity.  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  even  the  succeeding  generation  can 
be  altogether  free  from  the  objections  which  have 
been  pointed  out.  Those  who  have  looked  deeply 
into  human  nature — who  have  seen  how  often  the  pre- 
judices of  the  parent  are  ^transmitted  to  the  child,  how 
prone  we  are  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  our  fathers, 
to  inherit  opinions  as  we  do  property — must  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  violent  and  agitating  passions  of  the 
human  heart  do  not  alwaya  sleep  in  the,  gf a^ve,  and 
thai  the  same  objections  which  rendered  the  father  un- 
fit to  become  the  impartial  historian  of  his  own  actions^ 
may  be  urged,  with  equal  justice,  against  the  son. 
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In  republicks,  notwithstanding  the  unbomidedfree' 
dom  allowed  to  research^  investigation  and  inquiry, 
the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  in  regard  to  great 
political  commotions,  exists  perhaps  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  in  more  arbitrary  governments.  We  are  ever 
prone  to  abuse  the  freedom  which  we  enjoy.  We  are 
too  ready  to  ascribe  motives  for  actions,  which  perhaps 
never  existed — ^we,  unconsciously,  act  under  the  warp 
of  Party,  and  give  currency  to  falsehood,  while  we 
fondly  flatter  ourselves,  that  truth  is  the  only  object 
of  oUr  devotion.  In  popular  governments  every  man 
is  an  actor ;  every  man  has  a  personal  interest  in  po- 
litical measures — ^and  the  views  and  opinions  of  eve- 
ry man,  therefore,  must  be  more  or  less  governed  by 
the  degree  of  that  interest. — He  has  full  opportunities 
of  seeing  and  of  learning  the  truth ;  but  our  confidence 
in  his  veracity  must  depend  upon  our  knowledge  of 
the  share  he  bore  in' the  scenes  which  he  undertakes 
to  describe.  Before  we  can  regard  the  opinions  of  any 
man,  we  must  be  certain  that  his  mind  was  in  a  pro* 
per  state  for  accurate  perception  and  cool  delibera- 
tion ;  for  as  Lord  Kames  has  judiciously  observed,  pas- 
sion hath  such  influence  over  us  as  to  give  a  false  light 
to  all  its  objects.  And  in  republicks  there  is  a  wider 
scope  for  the  operation  of  passion  in  all  its  varieties, 
than  in  more  arbitrary  governments.  In  the  latter,  the 
popular  machinery,  if  the  expression  can  be  allowed, 
is  moved  by  one  man.  The  mass  of  people,  having  no 
agency  in  publick  affairs,  have  no  inducements  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with,  nor  can  they  be  presum- 
ed to  know  any  thing  of,  the  motives  or  secret  springs 
which  actuate  their  rulers,  in  publick  measures.—* 
The  historian,  therefore,  who  belongs  to  such  govern- 
ments, must  be  supposed  to  be  taken  into  the  confl- 
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dence  of  the  Courts  before  we  can  accredit  his  iatel- 
ligence ;  and  being  taken  into  their  confidence^  he  must 
be  bold  in  honesty^  indeed,  if  he  dare  say  any  thing 
that  may  deprive  him  of  its  attendant  advantages. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  difficulties  which  attend 
the  task  of  the  historian^  nor  the  only  objections  which 
may  be  urged  against  the  manner  in  which  that  task 
is  generally  executed.  We  believe  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  those  who  undertake  to  account  for  the 
revolutions  of  States  and  Empires,  generally  regard 
the  subject  in  too  contracted  a  point  of  view.  Satisfied 
witii  the  ogtensible  causes,  or  those  which  are  usually 
pot  forward  by  the  morei  immediate  actors  in  this  im- 
portant business,  they  ajre  too  liable  to  overlook  those 
fredispasing  causes,  which  so  variously  and  so  pow- 
erfully contribute  to  bring  about  an  event  so  important 
as  a  political  revolution.  So  powerful,  indeed,  is  the 
operation  of  these  remote  and  hidden  causes,  that  it 
miiy  be  doubted  whether  any  political  occurrence,  of 
whatever  magnitude,  could  singly  lead  to  the  subver- 
sion of  existing  autl^orities.  The  popular  mind  can 
only  be  irritated  and  inflamed  by  repeated  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  their  rights  and  privileges.  A  long  ca- 
talogue of  iiy  urics  unattoned,  or  of  complaints  unre- 
dressed, is  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion—-the  memory  of  every  outrage  is  preserved  and 
recorded,  from  father  to  son,  until  at  last  some  spark 
lights  by  chance  upon  the  collected  mass  of  combusti- 
bles, and  the  revolutionary  explosion  follows.  If  we 
look  attentively  through  the  various  acts  of  the  British 
Ministry  with  regard  to  this  country,  from  its  first  set- 
tlement, down  to  the  period,  when  entreaty  and  remon- 
strance gave  place  to  debate  and  altercation,  and  these 
last  to  an  appeal  to  arms,  we  should  discover  that  our 
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Declaration  of  Independence,  contains  but  a  small  ca- 
talogue of  their  atrocious  tyrannies.  The  various, 
oppressive  and  vexatious  acts  of  the  Govemours,  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  of  great  Britain,  to  rule  over  the 
Colonies — ^their  arbitrary  exactions — ^their  contempt 
of  popular  remonstrance — all  conspired  to  produce 
something  like  an  abhorrence  of  the  mother  country ^ 
in  the  minds  of  our  sturdy  fathers.  This  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  regular  and  systematick  opposition  to  the  of- 
fensive measures  of  the  Ministry,  and  complaint  fol- 
lowed complaint  from  the  Govemours.  These  officers, 
appointed  by  the  King,  sensible  of  the  precarious  ten- 
ure by  which  their  authority  was  held,  were  more  anx- 
ious to  conciliate  the  royal  favour,  than  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  They  laboured  hard,  therefoi-e,  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the 
King,  and  sought  to  carry,  with  a  high  hand,  all  mea- 
sures in  which  the  royal  prerogative  was  concerned. 
Satisfied  with  the  single  approbation  of  their  royal 
master,  and  eager  at  all  times  and  at  all  hazards,  to 
obtain  it,  they  raised  the  cry  of  disloyalty  and  disiaf' 
fectioriy  against  the  well  grounded  remonstrances  of 
the  people. 

The  Ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  enjgaged  in  the  same 
labour  of  propping  up  the  royal  prerogative,  against 
the  turbulence  of  contending  factions  at  home,  were 
always  ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  representa- 
tions of  their  favourites  and  coadjutors  abroad.  Fa- 
miliarized to  the  din  of  popular  tumults  and  remon- 
strances, and  jealous  of  all  encroachments  upon  that 
power,  by  virtue  of  wliich  they  held  their  own  authori- 
ty ;  instead  of  listening  to  these  remonstrances,  they 
considered  them  as  so  many  proofs  of  the  fidelity  of 
their  Govemours.  If  the  Ministry  was  changed,  their 
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Governours  were  likewise  discarded^  and  their  place 
supplied  by  new  creatures  of  the  new  Ministers ;  but 
these  changes  of  the  instruments  of  power^  produced 
no  change  in  the  grievances  under  which  the  people 
suffered — ^the  new  Governours  soon  rendered  them- 
selves quite  as  obnoxious  as  their  predecessors.  If  an 
•imerican^  whose  character  and  conduct  were  held  in 
contempt  and  abhorrence  by  his  countrymen,  repair- 
ed to  England,  he  seldom  failed  to  return,  loaded  with 
marks  of  the  royal  favour,  and  bearing  some  high 
commission  to  lord  it  over  his  native  land. 

These  and  a  thousand  other  acts  of  a  wicked  and 
corrupt  Ministry,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  e- 
numerate,  are  some  of  the  predisposing  causes,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  English  Min- 
istry, at  all  times  more  anxious  to  retain  their  places, 
than  to  do  justice,  were  insensible  to  the  reiterated  and 
respectful  complaints  of  the  Colonies.  Every  petition 
was  regarded  as  a  new  symptom  of  disloyalty.  The 
Colonies,  it  was  said,  enjoyed  too  much  liberty ;  for 
they  had  the  liberty  of  complaining  ;  and  it  was  much 
easier  for  the  Ministers  to  declare  their  complaints  un- 
founded, seditious  and  disloyal,  than  to  remove  their 
causes.  To  do  the  latter  would  have  required  some 
sacrifice  of  themselves.  Indeed^  it  may  be  aflSrmed 
with  confidence,  that  the  broad  and  expansive  princi- 
ples of  legislation,  as  applied  to  this  controversy  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  Colonies,  hardly  en- 
tered into  the  consideration  of  his  Britannick  Majes- 
ty ^s  Ministers.  They  ^thought  of  England,  and  of 
England  only.  If  a  remonstrance  was  made — if  a  law 
was  proposed  to  be  enacted — if  any  temporary  mea- 
sure of  alleviation  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  Colo- 
nies— ^the  question  with  the  Ministry  was,  of  what  ad- 
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vantage  will  such  a  concession  be  to  England  f   In- 
stead of  viewing  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonies  upon  a 
large  and  liberal  scale  ;  instead  of  conceiving  that  the 
English  character,  English  manners^  laws,  liberty  and 
religion,  acquired  additional  renown  and  strength  by 
being  expanded  over  a  whole  continent — the  English 
Ministry  were  governed  by  a  narrow,  selfish,  local,  and 
jealous  policy.    It  did  not  enter  into  the  question  with 
them,  to  what  a  glorious  extent,  these  principles  pure- 
ly and  exclusively  English  might  be  promulgated — 
how  many  human  beings  might  be  rendered  happy  by 
living  under  the  protection  of  English  law,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  of  an  English  freeman 
— ^these  were  considerations  too  liberal  for  their  con- 
tracted policy — ^they  only  inquired  whether  all  this 
would  add  to  their  om'u  power,  or  keep  them  a  mo- 
ment longer  in  place.    It  may  be  easy  to  see  the  result 
of  such  a  policy,  without  entering  into  a  minute  and 
tedious  detail.  The  interests  of  a  little  Island^  or  rath- 
er of  a  few  ambitious  inhabitants  of  that  Island,  were 
put  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  a  Continent ;  and 
every  concession  was  made  subordinate  to  that  one 
point. . 

The  natural  entei-prise  of  our  countrymen,  their  ad- 
venturous spirit  in  commercial  pursuits-^were  made 
to  bend  to  these  views  of  the  English  Ministry ;  and 
the  prosperity  of  England j  was  taken  as  the  standard 
of  their  action.  The  Govemours  who  adhered  to  the 
authors  of  this  policy,  were  of  course  continued  in  of- 
fice, in  despite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  people. — 
They  were  encouraged  to  persevere,  ai%d  not  to  forfeit 
the  favour  of  his  majesty,  by  yielding  to  symptoms  of 
disaffection. 
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When  we  take  into  consideration,  the  action  and 
counteraction  of  these  two  principles — ^the  disposi- 
tion of  the  colonies  to  embrace  every  practicable  ad- 
vantage which  was  presented  topromote  their  prospe- 
rity ;  and  the  disposition  of  the  Ministry  on  the  other 
hand  to  counteract  every  effort  of  this  sort,  so  far  as  it 
was  supposed  to  interfere  with  their  narrow  ideas  of 
Insular  policy — we  may,  without  much  effort,  discov- 
er, even  at  an  early  period,  indications  of  that  open 
rupture  which  at  last  burst  forth*  These  are  some  of 
the  many  trifles^  which  are  usually  passed  over  in  si- 
lence by  historians,  but  which  lead  to  great  and  import- 
ant national  events.  So  early  as  the  days  of  £liza- 
beth,  an  English  author,  wjio  was  a  sound  politician, 
because  he  was  no  Minister,  saw  the  effects  of  this  con- 
tracted policy,  and  ventured  to  predict  the  future  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  colonies.  Indeed  when  we 
consider  the  natural  course  of  population,  and  the  dis- 
position, which  was  early  manifested  in  the  people  of 
England,  for  emigration,  whether  from  religious,  po- 
litical, or  mere  personal  motives,  we  shall  be  nojonger 
surprised  at  the  prediction.  It  is  natural  to  presume^ 
that  men  wlib  voluntarily  relinquish  the  country  of 
their  ancestors,  to  seek  an  asylum  and  resting  place  in 
a  land  of  strangers,  are  not  actuated  by  ^motives  of  qf- 
fection  for  the  country  which  they  leave — men  do  not 
willingly  abandon  a  country  in  which  they  have  lived 
contentedly  and  happily.  Those  who  emigrated,  then, 
may  be  fairly  suspected  of  unfavorable  feelings  to- 
wards their  native  country,  and  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly excited, 'the  effect  would  be  the  same-— they 
would  seek  to  instil  their  prejudices  into  the  minds  of 
those  among  whom  they  intended  to  dwell — and  these, 
already  irritated  and  vexed  by  the  petty  acts  of  tyran- 
vOl.  I.  S 
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ny  to  which  they  were  continually  exposed  from  the 
agents  of  the  English  government^  were  readily  per- 
suaded to  credit  their  narrations,  and  thus  give  addi- 
tional strength  to  their  own  causes  of  enmity. 

It  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  voyage  to 
England,  from  the  American  Colonies,  was  not  then 
regarded,  as  it  now  is,  a  mere  tour  of  pleasure,  to  bo 
made  with  every  change  of  season — ^but  as  something 
of  which  the  traveller  might  boast  to  his  descendants. 
To  have  seen  his  most  gracious  Majesty ;  to  have 
heard  the  noble  lords  in  Parliament;  or  to  have  visit- 

ft  

'  ed  the  Tower,  was  then  a  matter  of  so  much  import- 
ance, that  it  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  commemorat- 
ed in  our  family  journals,  as  a  grand  epoch  in  the  life 
of  the  Colonist.  The  first  settlers  of  the  country,  ^en- 
gaged as  they  were  in  reducing  a  wilderness  to  culti- 
vation and  civilization,  and  in  resisting  the  hostile  in- 
cursions of  their  savage  neighbours,  knew  but  little  of 
England,  except  what  they  were  made  to  learn  in  the 
•evere  discipline  of  gubernatorial  tyranny*  They  saw 
her  only  in  the  exaggerated  tales  of  discontented  emi* 
grants,  and  felt  her  influence  only  in  the  oppressions 
of  his  Maje«ty^8  arrogant  representatives.  The  popu- 
lar and  royal  branches  of  the  Colonial  governments^ 
were  at  eternal  variance ;  and  each  had  their  separate 
agents,  spies,  and  informers,  near  the  court  of  St. 
James.    Thus,  England  was  as  ignorant  of  the  true 
state  of  her  American  Colonies,  as  the  Colonies  them- 
selves were  of  the  machinery  of  her  government.  The 
English  Parliament  was,  as  it  were,  ^^sciplined  to  the 
belief,  that  the  American  Colonies  comprehended  the 
most  factious  and  discontented  spirits,  under  the  do- 
minion of  their  royal  master ;  and  the  Colonies,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  to  think  that  Parliament  had  little 
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else  to  dO;  than  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  their 
Govemours,  careless  and  indifferent  to  every  remon- 
strance of  the  people.  The  ignorance  of  the  English 
Ministry  with  regard  to  the  political  interests  and  geo- 
graphical situation  of  this  counUy^  maybe  abundant- 
ly seen  in  many  of  the  royal  charters— the  alteration 
or  abrogatiop  of  which,  at  their  own  pleasure,  pro- 
duced disquietudes,  traces  of  which  may  be  found  e- 
ven  at  the  present  day.  The  same  tracts  of  land  were 
often  granted  to  several  individuals — rivers,  moun- 
tains, and  other  prominent  land-marks,  were  some- 
.  times  named  in  the  charter,  which  were  no  where  to 
be  found  except  in  the  charter  itself;  and  contending 
parties,  deriving  their  titles  from  equal  authority,  the 
same  royal  grant,  either  spent  their  lives  in  litigation, 
or  succeeded  against  each  other  only  by  superiority  of 
artifice  and  cunning.  It  is  not  our  business  to  inquire 
into  the  validity  of  any  of  these  royal  grants,  or  we 
might  here  take  occasion  to  smile  at  the  ridiculous  ar- 
rogance, and  ostentatious  liberality,  with  which  a 
crowned  head  could  give  away,  what  belonged  to  him 
by  no  right,  divine  or  human— 1-this  is  the  province  of 
the  general  historian ;  and  to  him  we  leave  the  task  of 
defending  the  right,  by  which  the  peaceable  and  un- 
offending natives  of  this  western  Continent,  were  driv- 
en from  the  soil  which  God  had  given  them,  by  the  fiat 
of  an  earthly  sovereign. 

Bred  up,  as  our  ancestors  were,  to  a  free  interchange 
of  opinion  on  these  apparently  trifling  subjects  of  dis- 
content, they  acquired  a  habit  of  minute  investiga- 
tiouy  which  'nltimately  led  them  to  an  equality  with 
the  greatest  statesmen  of  Kurope.  Every  subject  of 
real  or  imaginary  grievance,  was  examined  to  the  bot- 
tom— ^the  constitutional  right  of  Parliament  to  im- 
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pose  certain  obnoxious  and  oppressive  measures,  wai 
brought  into  question,  and  the  negative  stoutly  main-* 
tained — ^and  having  once  ventured  to  dispute  the  omni- 
potence of  Parliament,  they  were  not  long  in  denying 
altogether  their  right  to  interfere  in  the  local  concerns 
of  this  Country.  It  was  allowed  to  possess  a  general^ 
•upervisory  jurisdiction,  by  some  writers ;  but  it  was 
held,  that  for  all  local,  interior,  subordinate  purpos- 
es, our  own  Legislatures  were  alone  competent  to  le- 
gislate. It  was  maintained,  that  Representatives, 
chosen  from  the  body  of  the  people,  acting  under  the 
eye  of  their  constituents,  responsible  to  them  for  their 
conduct,  and  participating  in  all  their  interests,  were 
incomparably  better  judges,  both  of  the  evil  and  of 
the  remedy,  than  a  Legislature  at  the  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles,  who  had  no  common  feeling  or  sym- 
pathy with  the  people,  over  whom  they  claimed  a 
right  to  legislate.  Inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  this  Parliaiftentary  claim — Writers  who  touch- 
ed on  these  delicate  and  dangerous  subjects,  acquired 
a  sort  of  popularity,  which  was  probably  the  motive 
that  induced  them  to  employ  their  pens  upon  such 
topics.  They  were  in  the  outset,  perhaps,  hardly 
serious  themselves,  when  they  pressed  home  upon 
their  readers,  points  of  such  momentous  concerns.  As 
they,  however,  became,  from  the  boldness  of  their 
speculations,  popular  |avQurites,  they  dared  to  en- 
large the  questions  and  to  take  stronger  positions.  In 
the  mean  time  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  crea- 
tures of  the  English  Ministry  were  idle.  They  look- 
ed with  jealousy  and  alarm  at  the  introduction  of  such 
new  doctrines — ^they  introduced  persecutions  and  in- 
dictments J  but  this  only  augmented  the  evil  for  which 
they  attempted  to  furnish  a  remedy.     The  case  was 
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to  be  gubmitted  to  the  decision  of  a  Jury  of  our  own 
countrymen,  who  inherited  all  the  political  prejudi- 
ces of  the  writer,  and  who  would  rejoice  in  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  sanction  by  their  verdict  the  legality  of  such 
speculations.  Vrom  this  moment,  the  writer  became 
a  man  of  political  Importance — ^he  was  then  represent- 
ed as  the  champion  of  our  Colonial  rights,  a  man  whose 
abilities  and  integrity  had  alarmed  the  sycophants  of 
the  Court,  and  whom  they  endeavoured  to  offer  up  as 
a  victim  to  Ministerial  injustice.  These  ideas  and 
opinions  were  eVery  day  gaining  ground,  and  they 
harmonized  so  well  with  all  the  prejudices  of  our 
countiymen  against  Parliament,  that  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  astonishment  that  they  should  find  supporters 
and  defenders. 

While  matters  were  taking  a  course  so  dangerous  at 
home.  Parliament  were  urging  unusual  and  unprece- 
dented claims — ^They  asserted  rights  of  sovereignty 
still  more  large  and  undefined,  more  alarming  and  re- 
volting to  the  jealous  mind  of  the  Colonies.  These 
pretensions  were  again  canvassed  and  discussed ;  they 
were  compared  with  those  rights  which  were  reserv- 
ed to  the  Colonies  and  sanctioned  by  the  royal  char- 
ter, and  were  often  found  utterly  at  variance.  Here 
was  new  cause  fw  disquietude  and  alarm,  and  for  the 
writers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantick  to  push  their  spec- 
ulations farther  than  they  had  originally  gone.  For- 
tified and  encouraged  by  popular  confidence,  and  brav- 
ing all  the  consequences,  they  did  not  hesitate,  in  some 
instances,  to  call  in  question  the  right  of  Pariiament 
to  legislate  for  them  in  any  case  whatever.  In  Eng- 
land, the  Party  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  were 
not  backward  in  ascribing  all  these  trans- Atlantick 
commotions  to  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 
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This  Party  were,  perhaps,  themselves  not  consciouii 
of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  that  they  were  doing. 
They  probably  thought,  that  it  would  be  in  the  pow- 
er of  Parliament,  at  any  time,  to  impose  a  check  upon 
such  licentious  doctrines,  before  they  extended  them- 
selves beyond  mere  3peculation,  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  they  might  appropriate  to  themselves  all  the 
benefits  resulting  from  such  ministerial  embarrass- 
ments. They  would  therefore  appear  on  the  floor  of 
Parliament,  as  the  defenders  and  apologists  of  the 
Colonies.  The  Colonies  on  their  part,  when  they 
found  that  they  were  sanctioned  by  such  high  au-' 
thority,  were  little  disposed  passively  to  surrender 
any  of  their  controverted  claims ;  but  on  the  contra- 
ry urged  them  with  still  more  boldness  and  persever- 
ance. These  Parliamentary  champions  shortly  became 
the  idols  of  the  Colonies — they  were  selected  to  pre- 
sent remonstrances  and  addresses,  and  were  toasted  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantick,  as  the  defenders  of  American 
liberty. 

Thus  from  the  operation  of  causes  partly  natural 
and  partly  artificial,  permanent  impressions  of  hosti- 
lity to  England,  were  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  Co- 
lonists. In  our  plain,  simple,  republican  habits,  eve- 
ry thing  appertaining  to  royalty  and  aristocracy,  to  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  a  Court,  was  regarded  with  a 
jealous  and  a  suspicious  eye;  fortunes  were  here  made 
by  self-denial,  and  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  la- 
borious industry.  Children  were  brought  up  heirs  to 
little  more  than  the  industry  of  their  parents — ^they 
were  always  accustomed  to  habits  of  parsimony  and 
self-denial,  while  their  rulers  across  the  Atlantick  were 
b6m  to  power  and  eminence.  All  the  splendour  by 
which  these  rulers  were  invested,  all  the  ruik^  titles^ 
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anAs^  eseuicheons^  and  paraphernalia  of  nobility^ 
were  held  by  the  Golonists  as  so  many  demands  up- 
on their  pockets^  as  something  for  which  the  nation  was 
compelled  to  pay^  without  receiving  any  other  equiva- 
lent 'than  the  pleasure  of  gazing  at  such  gaudy  spec- 
tacles. Our  ancestors  had  nothing  within  thek  vieW| 
with  which  they  could  compare  such  splendour  and 
magnificence.     Every  well  cultivated  fields  or  sump- 
tuous edifice  that  arrested  their  attention — all  the  pre- 
eminence aflbrded  by  opulence^  reminded  them  only 
of  individual  industry.       Many  could  remember  the 
time^  when  the  ancestor  of  the  man,  whp  now  enjoy- 
ed such  proud  domains,  was  compelled,  like  them- 
selves, to  comply  with  the  injunction  to  the  father  of 
the  human  race,  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.     This  did  not  excite  that  feverish  jealousy  to 
long  hereditary  opulence  :  it  was  only  a  stimulus  to 
industry — an  incitement  to  persevere  in  painful,  but 
honest  labour.     The  steps  by  which  opulence  enjoy- 
ed its  present  comfort  and  ease,  were  still  visible,  and 
the  road  to  such  envied  preeminence  was  as  plainly 
marked  out  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.    If  this  spec- 
tacle is  compared  with  a  different  state  and  organ- 
ization of  society  across  the  Atlantick ;    if  we  will 
only  for  a  moment  enter,  into  thefeelinggf  of  men,  hon- 
est but  simple,  in  all  their  habits  and  manners,  such 
hostility  may  be  accounted  for,  without  resorting  to 
the  common  depravity  of  human  nature.     It  is  not^ 
strictly  speaking,  the  hostility  of  the  poor  against  the 
rich — ^that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  that  hostility  that  would 
demolish  and  appropriate  to  one's  self  the  property  of 
others,  if  the  laws  of  the  land  did  not  interpose  their 
influence.   It  is  that  hostility,  which  results  from,  be- 
holding  a  man  in  possession  of  a  magnificent  mansion, 
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when  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  any  legal  right  or 
title  to  such  magnificence.  He  seems,  at  one  and  at 
the  same  instant  of  time,  to  have  started  into  existence 
and  into  opulence.  Comparing  these  ideas  with  those 
entertained  hy  our  ancestors,  with  the  slow  and  penu- 
rious process  hy  which  their  little  property  was  acquir- 
ed, and  delivered  down  to  their  descendants,  with  their 
habits  of  abstinence,  of  retrenchment,  and  of  self-de- 
nial, we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the  repugnance  which 
they  felt  to  all  the  stars,  garters,  and  titles  of  nobility. 
This  birth  to  honour,  to  fortune,  to  celebrity,  and  to  e- 
molument,  was,  in  their  simple  and  unsophisticated 

* 

View,  an  anomalous  thing — something  that  was  not  the 
natural  and  legitimate  product  of  civil  life — ^but  a  sort 
of  political  fungus,  an  excrescence  that' marred  all  its 
beauty.  It  was  at  variance  with  all  their  preconceiv- 
ed opinions  on  the  subject  of  acquiring  property— it 
was  associated  with  the  idea  of  taxes,  and  of  all  the 
arbitrary  exactions  of  the  Ministry — ^it  served  to  show^ 
in  a.  mortifying  [loint  of  view,  their  own  state  of  indi- 
gence and  dependency.  They  had  heard,  that  pcodi* 
gality  and  idleness  would  bring  a  man  to  poverty  and 
want ;  this  was  a  fact  as  religiously  believed,  taught 
and  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  children  as  fully,  as 
if  it  had  been  one  of  the  articles  of  the  decalogue;  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  presented  a  spectacle  the  re- 
verse of  all  these  ideas.  Her  Legislators  were  born 
to  opulence,  and  to  command — ^they  had  arrived  at  a 
stage  of  preeminence,  by  being  merely  ushered  into 
the  world,  to  which  the  honest  ploughman  of  this  coun- 
try never  could,  even  in  the  dreams  of  his  fancy,  dare 
to  aspire.  The  European  philanthropist,  accustomed 
as  he  is,  from  his  cradle  to  his  coffin,  to  the  sight  of  such 
gaudy  objects — ^who  thinks  that  these  gradations  inso-^ 


wtj  are  imtaral  and  inevitable,  tbMi  tliey  tend  to  the 
coHservatiim  of  tlie  Btate,  iiioagh  he  may  be  disposed 
to  measure  such  opiaio&s  as  illiberal,  wiU  be  ulike  dis- 
posed to  pardon  sw^h  honest  prejudices.  Nor  do  W^ 
tMnk,  that  we  can  be  justly  accused  of  refiai^g  too 
much,  if  in  conjunctioa  with  aU  these  ideas,  we  men* 
tion  Ihe^  local  situation  of  the  two  countries,  as  one 
great  cause  of  their  political  sepi>  ration.  Ourcomplainta 
and  remonstrances,  whether  well  ot  ill  founded,  couM 
not  from  the  situation  <if  ttie  two  countries  be  fiivour- 
ed  with  a  prompt  hearing  and  decision.  They  ware  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  then  toendure  tiie  tedious  pro* 
cess  of  delay  and  procrastination.  TCim  delay,  of  itsdf^ 
amongst  such  a  diversity  of  ^conflicting  interests,  wan 
prone  to  engender  disquietude  and  jealousy.  The  evil 
was  felt,  or  imagined  to  befelt,  in  allits  violence^  while 
the  remedy  was  tardy,  unc^eliijui  and  precarious.  When 
the  long  anticipated  moment  of  redress  eventually  ar» 
rived,  it  was  out  of  seasonr~the  evil  had  beai  .endur- 
ed so  long,  that  the  Colonies  were  in  a  measure  recon- 
died  to  its  existence — it  had  been  felt  and  endured  so 
long^  that  it  seemed  almost  to  have  lost  at  lastits  char- 
acter of  a  grievance.  To  these  niay  be  added  manj 
other  subordinate  causes  of  vexation;  tlie  difficulty  in 
the  transmission  of  proper  papers  and  .documents — of 
the  production ctf  suitable  proofs  beforea  tribunal  dis* 
posed  to  be  captious  in  a  rigid  adherence  to  legal 
fwms — ^the  inevitable  expense  jd;tendant  cm  such  in* 
vestigations — the  thonsand  opportunities  a&r^ed  tor 
a  delay,  if  not  fw  a  complete  denialof  justice-— i^se* 
eurity  from  detection  which  a  real  crkninai  would  en^^ 
joy  when  furnished  with  all  these  weapons  of  de- 
fence— ^tfae  hopelessness  of  such  a  soMestttn  the  par- 
Vol.  I.  .8  * 
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tj  who  had  been  aggrieved  or  oppressed — ^the  palpa- 
ble motives  which  would  actuate  the  Ministry  of  the 
day  to  lend  their  aid  and  countenance  to  all  such  im* 
pediments ;  all  these  (and  many  more  might  be  enume- 
rated^) are  abundantly  sufficient  to  show^  how  slow^ 
how  precarious^  how  irritating,  must  have  been  a  re- 
monstrance to  Parliament  for  redress: — ^that  the  reme- 
dy when  granted  finally  came  too  late — ^perhaps  at  a 
season  when  the  evil  was  no  longer  felt  or  acknowledg- 
ed as  such ;  that  it  afforded  to  guilt  nearly  all  the  pro- 
tection and  purity  of  innocence — ^that  the  culprit  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantick,  by  having  friends  at  Court  on 
the  other,  was  able  either  to  elude  all  inquiry  or  to 
paralyze  the  arm  of  justice — So  cold,  so  comfortless,  so 
ungracious,  was  the  prospect  afforded  of  a  Parliamenta- 
ry redress  jof  our  grievances  either  national,  or  individu- 
al* The  English  Ministry  were  sensible  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  enjoyed  from  this  delay  or  procras- 
tination of  justice — ^it  discouraged  the  appeal  to  a  tribu- 
nal whose  movements  were  so  dubious  and  so  preca- 
rious— ^it  taught  the  Colonies  a  lesson  of  obedience  } 
that  it  was  better  to  submit,  than  to  complain  of  a 
grievance,  and  they  were  ever  anxious  to  make  an  ap- 
peal to  his  Majesty  in  Council,  to  Parliament,  or  to 
the  courts  rf  law,  the  dernier  resort.  But,  besides 
these  incidental  causes  of  complaint,  we  are  disposed 
to  consider  even  the  peculiar  situation  of  these  con- 
tending parties,  as  decisive  evidence  that  they  could 
not  cordially  concur  in  any  given  point.  What  was  fit, 
and  expedient,  and  proper  for  the  welfare  of  England, 
did  in  a  great  measure  change  its  character  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Colonies.  When  our  countrymen  began 
to  turn  their  eyc^p  towards  the  ocean,  or  in  other  words, 
when  they  prepared  to  forsake  the  plough  and  to  lean 
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upon  the  anchor^  they  felt  more  severely  than  they 
had  before  done^  the  narrow  and  confined  views  of  the 
■  English  Parliament.   It  was  the  object  of  the  Minis- 
try to  monopolize  the  commerce  of  the  Colonies. '  Our 
trade  was  subjected  to  oppressive  and  to  various  re« 
strictions— our  natural  enterprise  was  restrained  to 
narrow  and  to  vexatious^  limits,  which  we  felt  as  a 
grievance,  while  we  despaired  of  obtaining  a  remedy-^ 
we  saw  unexplored  avenues  to  wealth  and  aggrandize- 
ment open  before  us,  which  we  were  prevented  from 
entering  by  the  magick  of  a  Parliamentary  Act.  These 
statutes  seemed  .to  have  marked  out  lines  upon  the 
ocean  for  our  guidance,  which  if  deviated  from,  amount- 
ed to  a  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  cargo.     It 
was  plain  to  be  discovered^  that  while  our  ships  "were 
sailing  by  these  enchanted  limits,  England  was  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  enterprise.     We  were  told, 
that  whatever  benefit  might  be  the  reward,  it  was 
criminal  to  trespass  on  these  imaginary  lines ;  that  if 
we  should  become  opulent  by  a  safer,  a  shorter,  and 
a  surer  route,  than  that  which  the  statutes  of  Parlia- 
ment prescribed,  we  should  incur  the  vengeance  of 
English  law.     Legislative  provisions,  when  so  point- 
edly set  in  opposition  to  personal  interest,  may  indeed 
be  obeyed ;  but  they  will  be  obeyed  from  motives  of 
fear  only,  and  not  from  reverence  and  affection.  They 
irresistibly  impel  the  mind  to  the  consideration  of  oth- 
er questions — such,  for  instance,  as  these :  how  long 
is  this  state  of  vassalage  to  be  borne  ? — when  will  the 
statutes  of  Parliament  allow  us  the  free  exercise  of 
our  own  faculties  ? — ^how  long  will  it  be  regarded  as 
criminal  for  us  to  use  the  common  bounties  of  nature  ? — 
must  we  always  act  in  this  secondary  and  subordin^^ 
ate  sphere— 4ilways  exert  all  our  native  energies  for 
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tiie  a|;grandizeiiient  of  others?— ^)r  will  the  time  ar* 
nve,  when  we  shall  be  masteirs  of  our  own? — ^Nor  do 
we  thmk  it  too  much  to  say  that  such  political  separa- 
tions are^  considlering;  the  natural  poorse  of  human 
avents,  inevitable.  Peculiar  events  may  prolong  the 
period  of  separation-^-a  large^  liberal^  and  enlighten'^ 
ed  policy  may  avert  it  for  a  season ;  but  it  would  con* 
tradict  not  only  all  the  analogies  afforded  by  history^ 
but  the  experience  of  our  own  times^  to  assert  that 
such  separation  will  never  be  brought  about.  With  such 
Hghts  of  past  and  of  present  times  before  our  eyes^ 
does  it  seem  an  incredible  event  that  the  English  Co- 
lonies in  India  will  one  day  become  independent 
States?  Had  it  been  told  to  an  Englishman  residing 
in  India^  forty  years  agp^  that  the  English  Colonies  in 
North  America  would  have  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  the  mother  country — that  they  would  have  assert- 
ed their  independence  by  force  of  arms — ^that  after  a 
long  and  difficult  struggle^  the  Monarch  of  England 
would  t2.cognize  them  as  free^  sovereign^  and  inde- 
pendent Gtates^  with  what  stubborn  incredulity  would 
he  have  listened  to  such  a  prophecy !  He  would  have 
immediately  entered  into  many  plausible  calculations 
of  the  relative  power  of  the  two  countries^  of  their  means 
of  annoyance^  and  of  their  means  of  defence — of  the 
helpless  and  imbecile  state  of  the  thirteen  Colonies^ 
each  acting  independently^  and  with  all  their  sectional 
jealousies  to  overcome — he  would  have  reminded  us  of 
the  maritime  ascendancy  of  England^  of  her  invinci- 
ble fleets  and  armies,  of  her  immense  resources,  and  of 
the  comparative  poverty  of  the  Colonies.  With  such 
fearful  odds,  he  would  have  triumphantly  demanded^ 
Tirhether  the  project  was  even  possible  ?  All  these  specu- 
lations nvould  undoubtedly  not  be  destitute  of  weight; 
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tibey  would  show  the  perilous  and  precarious  cbarac- 
ter  of  duch  a  contest^  and  what  great  sacrifices  must 
unavoidably  be  made  by  the  Colonies^  in  the  strug* 
gle.  To  all  this^  liowever^  one  fact  must  be  offered^ 
incredible  as  such  an  event  would  then  have  appeared^ 
it  has  now  happened.  This  prophecy  has  become  now 
matter  of  history.  And  will  it  be  said^  that  the  Eng- 
lish Colonies  in  India  are  not  as  capable  now  of  re- 
Bouncing  their  allegiance^  as  the  American  Colonies 
were  when  they  successfully  established  such  a  prece- 
dent ?  Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument^  (we  are  not 
at  all  disposed  to  controvert  the  fact^)  that  the  English 
settlements  in  India  entertain  no  intention^  at  present^ 
to  follow  our  example^  what  is  the  inference  ?  Is  the 
inference  to  be  that  the  world  is^  to  its  consummation, 
to  remain  the  same  that  it  now  is — that  the  term  Revo- 
lution is  a  word  to  grow  out  of  use,  and  only  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  a  dictionary — ^that  the  same  dis- 
position that  now  pervades  the  English  Colonies  in  In- ' 
dia^  is  always  to  remain  ? — Is  it  too  much  to  say^  that 
individual  ambition^  glory,  personal  aggrandizement, 
fame^  will  find  at  some  future  day  a  residence  in  In- 
dia ?  that  Englishmen^  who  at  home  court  the  favour 
of  the  people,  set  themselves  in  battle  array  against 
the  crown,  and  put  at  defiance  all  the  penalties  of  jus- 
tice, will  when  they  land  in  India,  and  possess  a  larg- 
er range  for  the  exercise  of  all  these  qualities,  become 
mild  and  peaceable  citizens,  who  look  with  abhorrence 
on  Revolutions,  and  undergo  a  sudden  transformation 
of  character  by  a  change  of  climate  ?  Is  it  not  obvious, 
that  the  longer  this  event  is  delayed,  the  more  do  these 
India  Colonies  increase  in  opulence,  in  population,  in 
power,  and  the  more  competent  will  they  be  to  resist 
with  success  when  the  day  of  trial  comes.    The  very 
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procrastination  of  the  events  ensures  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess. We  are  by  no  means  insensible  of  what  is  risk- 
ed by  such  declarations ;  they  may  be  supposed  to 
result  from  a  wish  to  behold  the  world  once  more  in  a 
state  of  combustion ;   but  to  those  who  will  think  so 
meanly^  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  reply^  and  certain- 
ly no  apologies  to  make.   We  profess  to  feel  no  hos- 
tility towards  England — on  the  contrary,  we  can  re- 
joice, with  sincerity,  in  every  thing  that  tends  to  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  the  land  of  our  fathers.    And 
it  is  to  her  glory,  that  we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be 
governed  even  at  the  present  hour,  by  English  laws. 
Our  language,  our  manners,  our  principles  and  our 
literature,  are  almost  exclusively  English.     The  in- 
stitutions of  Mfredy  which  their  illustrious  founder  de- 
signed only  for  the  happiness  of  his  little  native  Is- 
land, are  now  rapidly  spreading  their  benign  influ- 
ence over  two  Continents.     India  and  Ajnerica  have 
alike  their  trials  by  jury,  their  habeas  corpus^  their 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  all  the  free  principles  of  the  En- 
glish constitution,  without  its  corruptions.     The  Bra- 
mins  already  begin  to  view  the  objects  of  their  idola- 
try— ^their  miserable  gods — ^their  sanctified  groves — 
their  immolation  of  human  victims — thjeir  personal 
austerities — with  an  eye  of  doubt.  Their  old,  heredit- 
ary prejudices  and  superstitions,  are  already  yielding 
to  the  new  and  benignant  doctrine,  that  there  is  an  in- 
visible Deity  who  delights  in  the  happiness  of  man. 
And  to  whom  are  they  indebted  for  this  ray  of  the  light 
of  truth?  To  England — ^to  the  inhabitants  of  that  is- 
land where,  only  a  few  centuries  ago,  Julius  CsBsar 
found  none  but  savages — where  parents,  kindred  and 
friends  were  daily  sacrificed  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
imaginary  gods. — ^These  are  facts  that  redound  to  the 
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glory  of  England ;  and  while  we  make  it  our  boaat^ 
that  we  are  descended  from  that  nation^  we  rejoice  at 
the  same  time  that  they  have  taught  us  to  be  free  and  in- 
dependent like  themselves.  What  we  have  become^  the 
English  Colonies  of  India  will  in  time  also  become^ 
and  by  the  natural  operation  of  those  principles  which 
they  are  learning  from  Englishmen  themselve.^. 


S4  MfCRicAx  KETOLmas: 
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PX7BTHER  PRELIMIXAET  OBSEETATIOK8. 

The  nataral  seat  of  freedom,  nys  an  el^ant  Ida- 
torian,  is  among  high  mountains  and  pathless  deserts, 
such  as  abound  in  the  wilds  of  America.     It  is  cer- 
tainly trae,  however,  that  the  first  emigrants  to  this 
country,  brought  with  them  that  spirit  of  liberty,  which 
has  since  been  so  highly  cherished  by  their>descen- 
dants.     They  left  England  at  a  period  when  those 
principles,  which  finally  ended  in  the  overthrow  and 
execution  of  Charles  the  First,  were  every  where  pre- 
valent.    They  brought  with  them  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  the  arbitrary  assumptions  of  royal  prero- 
gative, under  the  increasing  weight  of  which  they  had 
groaned,  during  the  reign  of  the  first  James,  and  to  a- 
void  which,  was  the  primary  cause  of  their  emigfation^ 
— ^and  they  continued  to  meet,  with  determined  resis- 
tance, every  effort  M'hich  his  successours  made  to  ex- 
tend the  chain.  Thus  it  may  be  said,  that  the  English 
Colonies  in  America,  were  originally  settled  upon  the 
principles  of  independence,  and  that  we  owe  more  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  under  which  that  took 
place,  than  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  our  country, — 
The  Revolution  in  England  which  placed  Oliver  Crom- 
well at  the  head  of  the  government,  while  it  in  some 
measure  drew  closer  the  bonds  which  connected  the 
Colonies  with  the  Mother  Country,  served  at  the  same 
time  to  confirm  the  former  in  their  high  notions  of  pri- 
vilege, and  to  render  tliem  still  more  jealous  of  every 
encroachment.  TIicsouh  of  the  first  settlers,  inheriting 
the  spirit  of  their  fathers^  and  still  more  independent 
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in  their  feelings^  from  their  personal  ignorance  df  the 
splendours  or  oppressions  of  royalty^ — and  knowing 
the  Mother-Country  only  as  a  place  from  which  their 
fathers  had  fled-— successively  and  gradually  lost  the 
little  allegiance  which  springs  from  natural  affection^ 
until  at  length  they  began  to  regard  every  legislative 
act  of  their  distant  rulers^  with  respect  to  themselves^ 
83  an  usurpation  of  authority^  which  of  right  belonged 
only  to  their  own  representatives. 

Every  thing,  indeed,  tended  to  engender  and  to  nur- 
ture a  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence,  in  the  Colo- 
nies of  the  new  world.  In  the  first  place,  that  most 
powerful  of  all  the  engines  of  despotism — the  union 
of  religious  with  civil  government — ^was  unknown  to 
tiiem.  Each  man  worshipped  God,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  reason  and  conscience ;  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  them  belonged  to  that  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, whose  very  tenets  taught  them  to  acknowledge 
no  aif^ority,  but  that  which  had  been  established  by 
their  own  consent  and  sanction.  They  were  literally 
Dissenters,  from  all  set  forms  and  modes  of  wor- 
ship; and,  acting  with  ind^endence  in^this  most  im- 
portant of  all  human  concerns,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
they  felt  independent,  in  every  other  affair  of  life. — 
In  the  second  place,  the  first  emigrants  had,  for  a  long 
period,  little  or  no  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Mother  Country.  They  found,  that  by  industry  tJiey 
were  enabled  to  provide  every  thing  essential  to  life, 
among  themselves ;  and  that  tie  of  friendship,  which 
exists  between  countries  mutually  dependent  upon 
each  other  for  the  commodities  of  trade,  was  here 
wanting.  Again,  as  it  was  only  from  the  middle 
class  of  society,— or  rather  from  that  class,  in  which 
rank  and  honours  were  not  hereditary, — that  tjie  first 
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emigrafioii  took  place,  superiority  of  iBdustry,  talents 
or  virtue,  constituted  the  only  distinction  among  them; 
There  were  no  tilled  orders  of  men  to  claim  priorit;^ 
of  place,  A^m  hereditaiy  right.  Bach  man  was  iat 
once  the  proprietor  and  tiie  cultivator  of  his  own  Ut- 
ile domain — ^he  felt  at  once  the  pride  of  tiie  freehiAd- 
er,  and  the  humility  of  the  tenant— 4;he  one  taught  him 
to  look  tlpon  himself  as  equal  to  the  highest ;  and  Hm 
other,  to  regard  himself  as  ntri;  guperiour  to  the  low^ 
est  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Thus  was  a  feeling  of  c- 
quality  engendered  among  themselves ;  and  knowing 
none  superiour  to  themselves,  they  were  easily  brou^t 
to  feel  the  same  equality,  with  regard  to  those  who 
pretended  to  he  their  natural  rulers  and  superiours. 
Each  succeeding  generation  felt  all  these  sentimeiili 
with  accumulated  force,  so  that  tt  may  be  very  truly 
said,  that  the  independence  of  the  Colonies  was  for- 
mally established,  before  a  blow  was  struck ;  and  that 
nothing  was  gained  by  the  War  of  the  Revoiation, 
but  the  recognition  of  that  independence  by  the  fither 
nations  of  the  earth. 

We  have  said*  that  England  used  every  means  in 
her  power,  by  the  appointment  of  arbitrary  and  des- 
potick  Gt)vemours  and  agents,  to  break  down  this*  spirit 
of  independence  in  the  Colonists,  and  reduce  them  to 
a  state  of  uncomplaining  submission  and  suifering. — 
But  the  English  Ministry  were  wise  enough  to  foresee 
the  danger  of  these  attempts,  so  long  as  France  com- 
manded so  powerful  a  Golonial  force  on  the  same  Con- 
tinent. They  were  afraid  of  pushing  their  provoca- 
tions too  far,  until  it  should  be  no  longer  in  the  power 
of  the  Americans  to  seek  the  protection  or  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  their  Canadian  neighbours.  Under  this 
view,  they  were  not  long  in  making  a  pretext  for  quar- 
relling with  their  Mcieiit  enemy;  the  French^  and  en- 
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gmgOiS  ^  respective  Colonies  themselves  in  the  cen- 
titt  The  eRterprising  and  military  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ookmiea^  \i(hkh.  had  been  evinced  so  early  as 
A740  by  the  capture  of  Louisburgh — an  enterprise 
which  had  b^en  projected  and  completed  by  the  Go* 
verpionr  and  legislature  of  Massachusetts^  without  the 
aaoction  of  the  Mother  Country^  or  the  cooperation  of 
her  sister  colonies — while  it  gave  to  the  Ministers  high 
ideas  of  the  value  of  their  Colonies,  served^  at  the  same 
time,  to  inflame  their  desire  of  reducing  them  to  resist- 
less obedience,  mid  of  extending  the  limits  of  their 
American  possessions.  That  the  Americans  might  be 
mote  heartily  engaged  in  this  war  of  omquest^  an  as- 
sociatioa  was  formed  in  London,  embracing  a  number 
of  the  Celomsts,  particularly  of  the  planters  of  Virgi- 
nia, under  the  title  of  the  Ohio*  Con^any*  To  this 
Company  a.  grant  was  made,  in  the  year  ±7^0,  of  six 
hnn^^ed  thousand  acres  of  land,  on  the  rivers  Ohio 
and  Mississippi.  Whether  the  British  or  the  French 
King  had  the  best  ri^t  to  this  land,  or  whether  either 
had  a  right  at  all,  were  questions  o^Cjr  importance  in 
the  view  of  Ministers.  All  agreed^al  the  poor  na- 
tives— ^ihose  who  were  bom  upon  the  sdil,  whose  in- 
heritance was  derived  from  the  comition  Creator  of  it 
and  them-— had  enjoyed  tiie  unmolested  possession 
long  enough.  To  say  nothing  then  of  the  rights  of 
either  of  the  ccmtending  powcurs,  it  is  certain  that,  at 
this  time,  France  was  in  the  actual  possession  of  all  the 
country  north  and  south  of  this  grant ;  and  this  inter- 
position of  an  enemy  in  her  road  of  communicatimi 
from  one  extremity  of  her  American  territory  to  the 
other,  was  naturally  looked  upon  as  a  hostUe  encroach- 
ment. The  Fi*ench  Governour  at  first  contented  him- 
self with  remonstrating  against  this  intrusion,  as  it  was 
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called ;  but  finding  the  British  persist  in  their  design 
of  forming  a  trading  settlement^  he  at  length  gave  or- 
ders for  the  erection  of  fortifications  on  the  Ohio^  and 
authorized  the  seizure  of  every  British  subject  who 
should  be  found  trading  on  that  river.  As  the  great- 
er part  of  these  traders  belonged  to  the  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia^ it  was  to  her  they  looked  for  protection  against 
these  outrages^  and  looked  not  in  vain.  At  this  early 
period,  ±7^3^  Washington,  though  then  but  a  mere 
stripling,  was  found  ready  to  offer  his  services  in  be- 
half of  his  countrymen.  They  were  accepted  by  Din- 
widdle, then  Governour  of  Virginia,  and  Washington 
was  despatched  to  the  French  commandant, — ^with  in- 
structions to  remonstmte  against  the  violence  of  his 
proceedings,  and  to  make  such  observations  of  the 
state  of  the  country  and  disposition  of  its  natives,  as 
might  in  any  manner  tend  to  promote  the  British  inte- 
rests. And  let  it  not  be  said,  that  this  was  an  easy 
task  which  the  young  patriot  had  undertaken  %  per- 
form. The  distance  was  more  than  four  hundred 
miles,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  route  lay  through  a 
wilderness  uninhabited,  or  inhabited  only  by  hostile 
savages.  Much  of  the  road,  even  at  the  present  day, 
is  impassable  for  horses  ;  and  it  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived that  at  that  time.  It  required  more  than  common 
zeal  and  courage  to  encounter  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  travelling  so  far  on  foot  Washington,  how- 
ever, was  ready  not  only  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
road,  but  the  severities  of  the  season ;  for  it  was  on 
the  15th  of  November,  that  he  commenced  his  journey, 
accompanied  only  by  a  single  companion.  The 
French  commander  then  held  his  head  quarters  at  a 
fort  on  the  river  Le  Boeuf,  a  branch  of  the  Alleghany, 
Honie  ^Ustance  above  its  confluence  with  the  Mononga- 
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hela.  ThiB  spot  attracted  the  military  eye  of  our 
young  ambassadour ;  and  its  being  afterwards  select- 
ed as  the  site  of  Fort  Duquesne^  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  his  views.  He  found  Monsieur  de  St.  Pierre 
not  at  all  inclined  to  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of 
Govemour  Dinwiddle— he  persisted  in  denying  the 
right  of  the  British  King  to  any  part  of  the  territory 
on  the  Ohio^  and  declared  he  should  continue  to  seize 
every  trader  who  claimed  his  privilege  under  the 
grant  of  that  monarch. 

Though  Washington  had  not  gained  the  object  of 
his  embassy^  the  information  which  heliad  acquired  of 
the  country^  the  addreds  with  which  he  conciliated  the 
Indians,  and  the  steady  perseverance  which  had  been 
manifested  in  the  whole  execution  of  his  task,  gained 
him  the  approbation  and  thanks  of  his  countrymen. 
His  advice  with  regard  to  the  erection  of  a  fortifica- 
tion at  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela  aiid  Alle- 
ghany rivers,  was  adopted,  and  measures  were  forth- 
with taken  to  carry  it  into  effect.  But  while  the  Vir- 
ginians were  engaged  in  this  work,  a  small  party  of 
the  French  surprised  and  drove  them  off;  and  the 
French  commander,  seeing  at  once  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  holding  this  spot,  set  to  work  and  soon 
completed  a  regular  fortification.  These  proceed- 
ings, so  soon  following  the  answer  of  the  French  com- 
mander to  Govemour  Dinwiddie's  letter,  induced  tho 
Legislature  of  Virginia  to  raise  a  small  force  for  the 
protection  of  their  frontier,  and  to  maintain  the  right 
of  his  Britannick  Majesty  to  the  lands  granted  to  the  O- 
hio  company.  The  command  of  this  force,  consisting 
of  only  three  hundred  men,  was  given  to  Colonel  Fry, 
who  died  soon  after  their  first  skirmish  at  the  Gi-eat 
Meadows,  and  Washington,  his  lieutenent  colonel, 
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succeeded  to  the  conviaiid.    Tkus  far  the  Colony  «f 
Yirgioia  stood  single  in  her  resistance  to  the  daitt* 
and  encroachments  of  the  French  $  and  what  ^  had 
done^  hadheen  upon  the  sole  authority  <tf  the  Proviii. 
cial  Assemhly,  without  the  orders  or  instractioiis  oi 
the  Mother  Oonntry.  But  the  Fwlianent  of  Great  fti* 
tain  no  sooner  heard  cS  these  transactions^  than  Hn^y 
determined  to  mahe  a  vigorous  stand  in  support  ef 
the  Ohio  Company ;  and  for  this  purpose  sent  instroftr 
tions  to  all  the  Colonies  to  oppose  the  Ftench  by  f&tem 
of  arms^  in  all  encroachments  upon  what  they  persisted 
in  calling  Briti$k  territory.    In  pursuance  of  these 
instructions^  New  York  and  South  Carolina  eac^  sant 
a  small  body  of  men  to  join  Colonel  WashingUm  at  the 
Great  Meadows.    Finding  hiinself  now  at  the  head 
of  about  four  hundred  men^  Washington  determined 
upon  attempting  to  drire  the  French  from  their  en- 
trenchments at  Fort  Duquesne.    With  tiiis  view  faa 
hastily  constructed  a  small  Fort  at  the  Great  Mea^ 
dows^  appropriately  called  Fort  Necessity^  in  whicA 
he  left  a  small  guard  for  the  protection  of  his  muni* 
tions^  and  marched  with  the  main  body  towards  the 
fork  of  the  Monongahela.    But  he  was  deterred  from 
pursuing  his  purpose^  by  receiving  information  from 
some  of  the  friendly  Indians  on  the  road,  that  Fort 
Doquesne  had  recently  received  strong  rdnfoice* 
ments^  and  that  the  French  were  then  marching  in 
a  considerable  body  to  attack  the  English  settlem^its. 
In  this  dilemma^  Wariiington  consulted  his  officers^ 
who  unanimously  advised  a  retreat  to  the  Great  Mea- 
dows.   They  had  scarcely  ^ected  this^  when  Mon- 
sieur de  Yillier  the  French  commandant^  marched 
npon  them  with  a  force  of  nearly  three  times  their 
number,  and  attacked  thtir  littl*  Fort    Weak  and 


teliBitftble  M  It  wa«i^  W&shitigi;^  maintained  his  post 
aigAinst^ie  continued  shock  of  l&e  assailants^  from  an 
leariy  honr  fn  Ae  nwning  until  night,  twice  refusing 
t»  fisten  to  the  tenas  of  capitulation  oS^red  by  the 
Frendi  eomniMider^  aad  consenting  to  yield  only  on 
eondtfion  of  heing  pennitted  to  march  out  of  the  gar- 
risen  wKhtlielionours  (tf  war,  to  retain  his  arms,  and  to 
t^tumnfmiQlested  to  y irgfaiia.  Upon  his  return  home. 
Wttdnngton  received  a  vote  of  llianks  from  the  legis- 
lature (br  his  brave  conduct ;  but  seeing  no  steps  adopt- 
ed to  renew  flie  contetdi,  he  resogned  his  command^  and 
tiie  re^nent  was  reduced  to  independent  comp;anies. 
The  Bntisb  Minislary  having  once  seen  what  it  was 
in  the  power  of  their  Colonies  to  perform,  and  never 
losing  sight  of  their  first  grand  object  to  drive  their 
French  neighbours  from  the  Continent,  ,now  proposed 
all  umon  of  the  Colonies,  under  pretence  of  rendering 
tiiem  better  able  to  repress  French  encroachments,  but 
in  reality  with  far  different  intentions.  With  this  view, 
it  was  proposed,  that  the  Gkivemours  and  leading 
members  of  the  Provincial  Assemblies  should  hold  a 
general  meeting,  which  was  accordingly  convened  at 
Albany,  on  the  Hudson^  in  the  year  1794.  The  re- 
sult (^  their  deliberations,  however,  was  not  alto- 
gether such  as  had  been  hoped  for  by  the  Ministry, 
The  members  were  unanimously  ei  opinion,  that  it 
might  be  in  their  power  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
French,  without  any  assistance  from  Great  Britain; 
but  the  plan  which  they  proposed  for  tiiis  purpose,  was 
not  at  all  relished  by  his  Majesty^s  €K)vemment.  It 
was  their  opinion,  that  ^a  grand  council  should  be  form- 
ed of  members  to  be  chosen  by  the  Provincial  Jlsaem- 
Utes,  which  council,  together  with  a  Oovemour  to  be 
ftppomtedby  the  Grown,  should  be  autiiorised  to  make 
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general  laws^  and  also  to  raise  money  from  all  the  Co- 
lonies for  their  common  defence.^'  The  Ministry^  in- 
stead of  accepting  this  rational  scheme  of  nnion^  trans- 
mitted to  Govemour  Shirley  of  Massachusetts^  a  pro^ 
position  diametrically  opposite  in  its  nature  and  tend- 
ency, and  cunningly  intended  to  secure  to  the  British 
Parliament  the  right  of  raising  money  from  the  Colo- 
niesby  taxation.  This  Ministerial  plan  was^  ^^that 
the  Govemours  of  all  the  Colonies,  attended  by  one  or 
two  members  of  their  respective  councils^  should  from 
time  to  time  concert  measures  for  the  whole  of  the  Co- 
lonies, erect  posts,  and  raise  troops,  with  a  power  to 
draw  upon  the  British  treasury,  in  the  first  instance ; 
but  to  be  ultimately  reimbursed  by  a  too?  to  be  laid  on 
the  Colonies  by  an  act  of  Parliament.^^  The  council, 
as  well  as  the  Governours,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  for  the  most  part  appointed  by  the  Crown,  so  that 
here  would  have  been  a  Congress  nominally  Provin- 
cial, and  dependent  for  their  existence  and  support 
upon  the  will  of  the  British  Ministry.  It  hardly  re- 
quired the  sagacity  of  the  patriot  Franklin,  to  fore- 
see the  consequences  to  which  such  a  system  would 
lead.  He  was  nevertheless  consulted  by  Govemour 
Shirley,  and  requested  to  give  his  opinion,  which  he 
did  in  writing,  and  at  considerable  length.  He  stated, 
in  substance,  that  it  would  give  great  and  just  dissatis- 
faction to  the  people  of  the  Colonies,  to  be  taxed  by  a 
body  in  which  they  were  not  represented — ^That  the 
Colonies  were  better  judges  of  the  force  necessary  for 
their  defence,  and  of  their  means  of  raising  money 
for  that  defence,  than  a  British  Parliament  could  be, 
at  the  distance  of  several  thousand  miles  from  the  the- 
atre of  action — ^That  the  natives  of  the  Colonies  were 
more  competent  to  manage  their  own  concerns,  than 
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any  Oovernours  who  could  be  sent  from  England^ 
whose  only  interest  in  the  country  seemed  to  be  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  fortunes^  which  they  did  not 
even  spend  among  us — That  to  compel  the  Colonies  to 
pay  money  for  their  own  protection^  without  their  con- 
sent^  would  imply  a  suspicion  of  their  loyalty^  and  de- 
grade them  to  the  servile  state  of  a  conquered  country. 
That  if  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  Colonies 
were  once  admitted,  they  would  continue  to  exercise  it, 
for  other  purposes  than  Colonial  protection ;  whereas 
if  the  Colonies  were  left  to  their  own  discretion,  they 
would  not  only  impose  a  tax  upon  themselves  when 
necessary,  but  throw  it  off  when  that  necessity  no  long- 
er existed — ^That  if  Parliament  assumed  this  right  of 
taxation,  the  Provincial  Assemblies  might  be  set  aside 
as  useless — ^That  the  Colonies  were,  in  fact,  already 
indirectly  taxed  by  the  Mother  Country,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  heavy  duties  charged 
upon  British  manufactures,  some  of  which  manufac- 
tures could  be  supplied  among  themselves,  and  others 
» might  be  purchased  at  a  cheaper  market — and,  lastly, 
that  the  Colonies  had,  at  the  expense  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  extended  the  dominion  and  increased  the 
commerce  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  were  therefore 
entitled  to  a  full  representation  in  the  body  which  as- 
sumed the  right  of  imposing  taxes  upon  them. 

Such  were  the  principal  objections  urged  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  against  the  plan  which  had  been  submitted 
to  his  consideration.  He  saw  with  prophetick  eye,  that 
the  pretence  of  taxing  the  Colonies  for  their  internal 
defence  was  a  deceptive  lure,  and  that  the  Parliament 
of  Britain  would  not  willingly  lay  aside  the  power,  if 
once  .surrendered  to  their  hands.  The  Ministry  thus 
finding  their  scheme  unsuccessful,  abandoned  it  for 
Vol.  I.  5 
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the  present,  and  torned  their  mitentioB  «ice  more  te 
French  eneroaekments.  Here  their  c^inions  coincided 
with  the  opinions  of  their  Colonists*  It  was  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  the  French  should  he  driven  from 
their  settlements  on  the  Ohio,  and  it  was  further  de- 
termined by  the  Ministry,  that  they  should  also  be  dri- 
ven from  their  peaceable  possessions  in  Canada,  in- 
telligence of  the  capitulation  of  the  English  garrison 
under  Colonel  Washington,  at  the  great  Meadows, 
had  reached  England  in  the  fall  of  1754,  but  not  a  hint 
was  given  by  the  King  of  his  designs,  until  the  month 
of  March  17^5,  when  sir  Thomas  Uobinson,  then  Se- 
cretary of  State,  appeared  before  the  Parliament  with 
a  message  from  his  Majesty  of  the  following  import : 
that  his  Majesty  having,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  declared  it  to  be  the  principal  object  of  his  so- 
licitude to  preserve  the  publick  tranquillity,  and  to  pro- 
tect those  possessions  which  constitute  a  primary 
source  of  the  publick  prosperity,  now  found  it  neces- 
sary to  acquaint  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  made  it  requisite  to  augment  his 
forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  to  take  such  other  mea- 
sures as  might  best  tend  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, and  to  secure  the  just  rights  of  his  crown  in 
Jhnerica.  This  message  produced  all  the  effect  which 
his  Majesty  could  desire.  One  million  was  granted 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  and  Admiral 
Boscawen  was  sent  with  a  powerful  armament  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  French  fleet  which  was  then  preparing 
in  the  porta  of  Brest  and  Rochefort,  and  destined  for 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  About  the  same  time  Ge- 
neral Braddock  was  dispatched  from  Cork,  with  two 
regiments  of  regular  troops,  and  ordered  to  take  the 
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command  of  the  Provincial  troops  raised  in  Vir^nia^ 
which  increased  his  army  to  about  two  thousand  men. 
The  French  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  two  ships, 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  Admiral  Boscawen,  and  ar- 
rived safe  in  the  gulf;  but  a  large  number  of  mer- 
chant ships,  with  eight  thousand  sailors,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  in  the  course  of  the  year,  which 
gave  a  severe  check  to  the  naval  operations  of  France. 
All  this  had  been  done  without  any  open  declaration 
«f  war ;  and  the  French  Ambassadour  in  London,  the 
Due  de  Mirepoix,  exclaimed  against  it  as  inconsist- 
ent with  the  law  of  nations,  threatening  at  the  same 
time  a  heavy  retaliation  on  the  part  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter. But  the  English  government  insisted  that  the 
French  were  the  first  aggressors,  and  that  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  was  not  necessary  to  authorise  them 
to  repel  force  by  force ;  as  soon  therefore  as  this  in- 
telligence arrived  at  Paris,  the  Ministers  were  re- 
called both  from  London  and  Hanover,  which  last 
was  at  that  time  the  residence  of  George  II.  and  a 
war  commenced  which  ended  with  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  French  power  on  the  American  Continent 

General  Braddock  had  arrived  in  Virginia  some 
time  in  May  1755.  His  character  for  bravery  and 
military  discipline  stood  deservedly  high,  but  he  was 
in  every  other  respect  utterly  unqualified  for  the  duty 
upon  which  he  had  been  sent.  He  was  obstinate  find 
positive  in  his  disposition,  and  austere  and  haughty 
in  his  deportment,  particularly  to  those  whom  he  con* 
sidered  his  inferiours — and  he  considered  all  as  his  in- 
feriours,  among  whom  he  was  now  placed.  He  was 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  country,  which  was  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  operations,  and  so  great  was  his 
contempt  for  the  Colonial  militia,  which  constituted 
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the  greater  part  of  his  army,  that  he  disdained  to  con- 
sult any  of  their  officers,  all  of  whom  were  willing  and 
competent  to  give  him  much  useful  advice  and  infor- 
mation^ respecting  the  mode  of  conducting  warfare  in 
American  woods  and  morasses.    He  accepted  the^of- 
fered  services  of  Colonel  Washington,  as  an  Aid-de- 
Gamp,  but  refused  to  listen  to  his  advice  on  any  sub- 
ject relating  to  preparations  for  the  campaign.    Thus 
did  this  fearless  but  obstinate  General  seem  bent  upon 
his  own  destruction.     Disregarding  the  earnest  soli- 
citations of  Washington  to  employ  a  part  of  the  Pro- 
vincial troops  as  an  advanced  guard,  or  to  send  out 
some  reconnoitering  party  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Indians,  he  boldly  pushed  on  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  men,  to  within  ten  miles  of 
Fort  Duquesne.  Here,  about  noon  on  the  9th  of  July, 
in  a  pathless  swamp,  surrounded  by  thickets  of  brakes 
and  briars,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  in  front  and 
flank  by  a  shower  of  buUels,  coming  from  an  invisi- 
ble enemy,  and  accompanied  by  the  tremendous  and 
appaling  sound  of  the  savage  war-whoop.    His  van- 
guard, composed  of  Regulars  who  had  never  before 
heard  such  a  sound,  immediately  fell  back  dismayed 
and  confused,  and  though  the  Provincials  had  been 
accustomed  to  this  Indian  mode  of  assault  and  there- 
fore felt  no  terrour,  yet  the  confusion  soon  became 
general  throughout  the  army.     Even  now  it  would 
have  been  in  the  power  of  Braddock  to  have  saved 
himself  and  his  army,  if  he  had  condescended  to  lis- 
ten to  the  advice  of  his  American  Aid  de  Camp ;  but 
he  penasted  in  tmstiBg  to  that  intrepid  valour  and  dis- 
cipline, which  had  so  often  distinguished  him  in  the 
battles  of  Burope.     Instead  of  making  seme  effort  to 
and  break  up  the  ambuscade^  from  which  he 
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was  suffering  so  mucb^  he  directed  his  whole  exertion 
to  rally  his  troops  and  reform  them  in  regular  order 
of  battle.  His  concealed  enemy  were  all  the  while 
pouring  in  fresh  havock  and  slaughter  among  his  men^ 
his  officers  were  falling  all  around  him^  for  the  Indi- 
ans a)nd  French  seemed  to  aim  their  pieces  pardcu^ 
larly  at  those  on  horseback^  his  aids  had  all  been  kill- 
ed except  Washington^  and  he  himself  had  three 
hordes  shot  under  him.  But  what  could  courage  or 
discipline  eflTect  in  such  a  situation?  Braddock,  who 
had  rode  undismayed  amidst  continued  showers  of 
bullets,  from  point  to  point  for  three  hours,  ajt  length 
received  a  mortal  wound — ^upon  his  fall  the  regular 
troops  fled  with  precipitation  and  disorder;  but  Wash- 
ington whose  life  had  been  almost  miraculously  pre- 
served—having lost  two  horses  under  him  and  receiv- 
ed four  bullets  through  his  coat — ^formed  the  Provin- 
cials, which  had  been  so  much  despised,  in  the  rear, 
and  covered  their  retreat.  All  the  artillery,  ammu- 
nition and  baggage,  together  with  the  private  letters 
and  instructions  of  the  General,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Colonel  Washington  recrossed  the  Monon- 
gahela  with  the  remnant  of  his  Virginians,  and  re- 
turned home  to  receive  further  thanks  and  honours 
from  his  countrymen.  Thus  ended  the  first  regular 
attempt  to  drive  the  French  from  their  possessions  on 
the  Ohio ;  and  thus  was  it  clearly  evinced,  that  cou- 
rage and  discipline  are  not  the  only  requisites  to  form 
the  character  of  a  great  General. 

On  the  death  of  General  Braddock,  which  happen- 
ed a  few  days  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  9th, 
Colonel  Dunbar,  upon  whom  the  command  of  the  Re- 
gulars devolved,  withdrew  with  them  to  Philadel- 
phia ;  thus  leaving  the  whole  frontier  of  Virginia,  to 
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an  immense  extent^  open  to  the  inroads  and  depreda- 
tions of  the  French  and  Indians.  Intelligence  of  this 
reached  Virginia^  while  the  Legislature  of  that  Pro- 
Tince  were  in  session^  and  measures  were  immediately 
adopted  to  defend  their  exposed  settlements.     Six- 
teen companies  were  ordered  to  be  raised^  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Washington^  in  whose  militaiy 
skill  and  courage^  notwithstanding  his  several  unsuc- 
cessful campaigns,  the  most  implicit  confidence  was 
placed  by  his  countrymen.     In  addition  to  this  imme- 
diate command,  he  was  styled  in  his  commission,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  forces  to  be  raised  in  Vir- 
ginia.    For  three  years  after  the  defeat  of  General 
Braddock,  nothing  of  importance  was  effected  by  the 
British.     War  had  been  formally  declared  in  the 
spring  of  17^6,  and  a  few  troops  and  ships  had  been 
sent  out ;  but  General  Shirley,  who  succeeded  Brad- 
dock  in  the  chief  command,  confined  his  operations  to 
the  north.  The  French  and  Indians  continued  to  har- 
rass  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  the  people  of  whom  suffered  every  species 
of  distress,  being  driven  many  hundred  miles  from 
their  habitations  and  settlements,  into  the  more  set- 
tled parts  of  the  Colonies.     Washington,  with  his 
Virginians,  did  all  tliat  his  means  would  enable  him  to 
do,  for  the  protection  of  these  unhappy  people,  but  Ids 
regiments  were  never  full,  and  the  mode  of  warfare 
pursued  by  the  enemy  was  such  that  he  could  never 
bring  them  to  battle.     General  Shirley,  in  the  mean 
time,  amused  himself  with  forming  plans  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  fortresses  on  the  northern  lakes.    The 
expedition  against  Crown  Point,  on  lake  Champlain^ 
was  entrusted  to  General,  afterwards  Sir  William 
Johnson,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  long  resided 
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hi  America^  and  whose  disposition  and  deportment 
had  acquired  for  him  universal  esteem.  The  troops^ 
however,  which  were  destined  for  this  service,  did 
not  assemble  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  until  late  in 
the  summer,  and  were  almost  immediately  afterwards 
attacked  in  their  camp  by  the  Baron  Dieskau ;  who^ 
though  his  army  was  finally  •  repulsed  and  himself 
made  prisoner,  so  crippled  the  force  of  General  John- 
son, that  the  expedition  was  abandoned,  and  the  Gen- 
eral deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat  to  Albany.  The  en- 
terprise against  Niagara,  which  was  considered  as  the 
most  important  position  occupied  by  the  French,  *  be- 
ing so  situated  as  to  command  the  communication  be- 
tween lakes  Erie  and  Ontario^  was  undertaken  by 
General  Shirley  in  person ;  but  after  getting  to  Oswe- 
go, a  small  fort  belonging  to  the  English  on  the  south- 
eastern shore  of  Ontario,' and  waiting  there  for  sup- 
plies, until  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  cross 
the  lake,  he  also  abandoned  his  designs  and  return- 
ed to  the  head-quarters  at  Albany. 

In  June  17^6,  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  now  appoint- 
ed Commander  in  Chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Ame- 
rica, arrived  at  Albany ;  but  affairs  went  on  with  no 
greater  spirit  or  activity,  than  they  had  done  before 
his  arrival.  While  they  were  consuming  the  time  in 
tedious  debates,  against  what  point  to  direct  the  first 
efforts  of  the  army,  the  French,  under  Montcalm, 
had  attacked  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Oswe- 
go—an  event  so  totally  unexpected,  that  it  discon- 
certed all  their  deliberations,  and  finally  determined 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  to  lay  aside  all  offensive 
operations  and  go  into  winter  quarters.  No  better 
succeNs  attended  the  schemes  of  his  lordship,  during 
the  succeeding  year.     Instead  of  marching  to  the  in- 
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vasion  of  Canada^  or  attempting  the  reduction  of  any 
of  the  important  fortresses  on  the  lakes^  his  lordship 
set  out  with  his  whole  force  for  Halifax,  where  in 
conjunction  with  Admiral  Holbourne  who  had  jast 
arrived  with  a  large  squadron  and  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement of  troops,  it  was  determined  to  employ  their 
united  forces  against  the  garrison  of  Louisbourg^  in 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton.   Nothing  could  have  hap- 
pened more  congenial  to  the  wishes  of  the  Marquis 
de  Montcalm^   than  this  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Briti^  Commanders — for  it  enabled  him  to 
march,  without  opposition,  against  the  important  post 
of  Fort  William  Henry,  on  the  southern  shore  of  lake 
George,  the  only  fortification  which  the  British  now 
held  in  the  whole  country  of  the  lakes.   The  posses- 
sion of  this  fort,  which  the*Marquis  gained  after  a 
most  vigorous  siege  of  six  days,  together  with  all  its 
artillery  and  stores,  gave  to  the  French  the  entire  com- 
mand of  that  extensive  chain  of  lakes  which  connects 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence^ 
and  made  them  masters  of  the  whole  line  of  commu- 
nication between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  Continent.     The  Earl  of  Loudon  and  Admiral 
Holbourne,  in  the  mean  time,  having  received  intel- 
ligence that  Louisbourg  was  garrisoned  by  six  thou- 
sand regular  troops,  besides  Provincials,  and  that  se- 
venteen line  of  battle  ships  were  moored  in  the  harbour 
for  its  protection,  thought  proper  to  defer  its  intended 
expedition  to  a  more  convenient  opportunity.  Wash- 
ington, during  all  this  time,  was  struggling,  with  a 
handful  of  Provincials  and  raw  militia,  to  avert  the 
distress  occasioned  by  the  predatory  warfare  of  the 
Indians  and  French  from  Fort  Duquesne.     He  had 
repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  urged  the  necessity  of  reducing 
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^  that  fortress  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  evils 
to  which  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  were  exposed ; 
but  neither  the  government  of  his  own  Colony^  nor  the 
successive  Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  British  forces^ 
would  listen  to  his  propositions  to  that  effect.  In  one 
of  his  letters  to  the^Govemour  of  Virginia,  he  observes^ 
^^The  supplicating  tears  of  the  women,  and  moving 
petitions  of  the  men,  melt  me  with  such  deadly  sorrow, 
that  I  solemnly  declare,  if  I  know  my  ovm  mind,  I 
could  o£fer  myself  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  butcher- 
ing enemy,  provided  that  would  contribute  to  the  peo- 
ple's ease/'  Thus  the  third  year  of  the  war  was  closed^ 
without  a  solitary  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, if  we  except  the  gallant  and  spirited  enterprise 
of  Colonel  Moncton — ^who,  with  a  body  of  Provin- 
cials, raised  under  the  authority  of  the  AssenU)ly  of 
Massachusetts,  drove  the  French  from  their  posses- 
sions in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  year  of  1758,  things  every  where  wore  a  dif- 
ferent aspect.  Mr.  Pitt,  after  many  dismissals  and  re- 
appointments, had  been  at  length  firmly  established 
as  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  with  unlimited  influ- 
ence over  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  most  un- 
bounded control  over  his  Hanovenan  master.    The 
Earl  of  Loudon  had  returned  t^  England,  to  find  a 
better  soil  for  the  growth  of  laurels,  and  the  chief 
command  was  placed  in  the  more  efficient  hands  of 
the  enterprising  Major  General,  afterwards  Lord^ 
Amherst— one  of  the  greatest  Generals  that  Eng- 
land ever  boasted.    Admiral  Boscawen  arrived  from 
England  early  in  the  year  with  powerful  reinforce- 
ments, and  no  time  was  lost  in  concerting  measures 
for  an  active  and  spirited  opening  of  the  campaign. 
The  number  of  troops,  Regulars  and  Provincials,  now 
Vol.  I.  6 
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at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Commander  in  GMef^  showed 
that  Mr.  Pitt  was  determined  to  retrieve  the  errourt 
of  his  predecessorus^  and  make  np  by  one  decisive  blow^ 
for  the  three  years  which  had  been  lost  in  consultations 
and  councils  of  war.  No  less  than  fifty  thousand  mea 
were  now  assembled — ^a  force  incomparably  greater 
than  any  which  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  the  new 
world.  With  twelve  thousand  of  these  men^  General 
Amherst  determined  to  proceed  to  the  attack  of  Louis- 
burg^  the  garrison  of  which  had  been  considerably  re- 
duced since  the  abandonment  of  the  expedition  against 
it  under  the  Earl  of  Loudon.  For  this  pui^ose^  he  em- 
barked on  board  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Boscawen^ 
and  anchored  in  sight  of  the  fortress  on  the  8d  of  June. 
In  a  few  days  afterwards  the  place  was  formally  invest- 
ed, and  on  the  27th  of  July  the  Chevalier  Drucourt, 
the  Govemour^  was  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  of 
eapitulation  offered  by  the  besiegers.  By  this  event, 
the  whole  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  several  ships  of 
the  line  and  frigates,  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Bnglish.  It  was  in  this  siege,  that  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral Wolfe  firsi  excited  universal  attention,  by  the  dis- 
play of  those  bnlliant  talents,  and  that  lofty  intre- 
pidity  of  conduct,  vhich  afterwards  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished his  short  Wt  glorious  career. 

General  Abercrombie>  about  the  same  time,  under- 
took at  the  head  of  ftftetn  thousand  men,  to  march 
against <he  Forts  of  Ticonderoga  and  William  Henry; 
but  he  met  with  so  warm  a  reception  in  his  assault 
upon  the  former,  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  with 
the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  This  so  completely 
dispirited  him,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  renew  the 
attack;  but,  though  his  force  was  still  much  superiour 
to  that  of  the  enexny,  drew  them  off  and  returned  to 
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kis  camp  at  lake  George*  Lord  Howe  wad  among 
the  number  of  those  who  fell  on  ilu«i  occasion^  and  to 
his  grief  for  the  loss  of  this  most  amiablf^and  heroick 
young  nobleman  to  whom  he  was  most  ardently  attach- 
ed, may  perhaps  be  attributed  that  state  of  mind  in  the 
General,  which  induced  him  to  abandon  an  enterprise 
that  must  have  proved  successful  in  its  further  prose- 
cution. Colonel  Bradstreety  who  had  been  detached  by 
General  Abercrombie  with  a  considerable  force  against 
Frontenac,  a  fort  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Bt  Lawrence  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  was  more 
successful,  having  reduced  that  post  without  much 
loss. 

The  defence  of  the  middle  and  southern  Colonies 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  confided  to  Brigadier 
General  Forbes,  who,  to  the  great  joy  of  Washing- 
ton, lent  a  more  willing  ear  than  had  yet  been  given, 
to  the  proposition  for  the  immediate  reduction  of  Fort 
Duquesne.  The  General's  force,  however,  was  so  va- 
riously Aspersed,  that  six  months  were  consumed  in 
bringing  it  together ;  and  though  Washington  was 
constantly  urging  the  necessity  of  expedition,  and 
using  every  remonstrance,  which  his  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  country  authorised  him  to  make^ 
against  useless  delays,  it  was  not  until  the  dth  of  No- 
vember, that  the  army  reached  Loyal  Hannah,  still 
ten  days  march  from  their  place  of  destination.  Here 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  on  the  propriety  of  pro- 
ceeding fturther,  so  late  in  the  season,  which,  like  most 
councils  of  war,  came  precisely  to  that  determination 
which  would  have  rendered  all  their  exertions  fruit- 
less and  perhaps  have  destroyed  the  army,  if  ckance 
had  not  stepped  in  to  reverse  their  decision.  Tl^o  coun- 
cil had  determined  that  it  Was  f^  unadvisn^le  to  pro- 
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ceed  amy  further  that  caiDp«Stt'^  aad  the  omly  alterna- 
tive left  was  either  to  spend  the  winter  in  a  dreary 
wilderness  t?lth  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men,  or  to 
retrace  iheir  steps  over  mountains  and  morasses,  ren- 
dered every  day  more  and  more  difficult  and  danger- 
ous hy  ice  and  snows.  It  was  fortunately  not  left  for 
the  council  to  choose  between  these  two  evils — a  few 
scattering  Indians  who  were  made  prisoners,  gave  such 
information  of  the  weakened  state  of  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Duquesne,  that  the  General  was  induced  to  pro- 
ceed, contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  on  the 
S5th  of  November  they  entered  the  Fort  without  op- 
position— the  enemy  having  previously  dismantled 
and  abandoned  it,  that  all  their  forces  might  be  concen- 
trated to  oppose  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  British 
in  the  North.  The  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne,  (which 
now  received  the  name  of  Fort  Pittf  in  compliment  to 
the  great  man  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  in  Eng- 
land,) put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  South,  and  a  for- 
mal treaty  of  peace  was  soon  after  concluded  between 
the  British  and  all  the  Indian  nations  spread  over  the 
extensive  counlsry  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes. 
The  following  speech  of  an  Indian  Warrior,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  for  settling  the  treaty  of 
peace  will  show  in  a  clear  light  the  different  conduct 
pursued  by  the  Snglish  and  French,  towards  these 
despised  natives  of  the  forest,  and  the  sort  of  right  by 
which  the  former  laid  claim  to  the  lands  which  they 
now  held  by  force  of  arms. — ^^Bretheren — ^I  have 
raised  my  voice,  and  all  the  Indians  have  heard  me 
as  far  as  the  Twightwees,  and  have  regarded  my  voice, 
and  are  now  come  to  this  place.  Bi*etheren,  the  cause 
why  the  Indians  of  Ohio  left  you  is  owing  to  your- 
selves.   The  Govemour  of  Virginia  settled  in  our 
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landi9^  and  disregarded  our  messages :  bnt^  when  the 
French  came  to  as,  they  traded  with  our  people,  used 
th^m  kindly  and  gained  their  affections.  Our  cousins 
on  the  Minisinks  tell  us,  they  were  wronged  of  a  great 
deal  of  land,  and  pushed  back  by  the  English,  settling 
so  fast  upon  them  as  not  to  know  whether  they  have 
any  lands  remaining  in  surety.  You  deal  hardly  with 
us ;  you  claim  all  the  wild  animals  of  the  forests,  and 
will  not  let  us  come  on  your  lands  so  much  as  to  hunt 
after  them ;  you  will  not  let  us  peel  the  bark  of  a  single 
tree  to  cover  our  cabins— surely  this  is  hard.  Our  fathers, 
when  they  sold  the  land,  did  not  purpose  to  deprive 
themselves  of  hunting  the  wild  deer,  or  using  a  branch 
of  wood,  Bretheren,  we  have  already  acquainted  you 
with  our  grievances ;  and  we  have  referred  our  cause 
to  the  great  King.  I  desire  to  know  if  King  George 
has  y^et  decided  this  matter,  and  whether  justice  will 
be  done  to  the  Minisinks  ?" — ^In  reply  to  this  appeal 
of  simple  eloquence,  the  poor  Indians  were  assured  by 
the  English  commissioners  that  <^  full  justice  should 
be  done  to  the  Minisinks''  and  that  <^  fresh  earth  should 
be  put  to  the  roots  of  the  tree  of  peace  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  Indian  nations,  in  order  that  it  might  bear  up 
against  every  stormy  and  flourish  as  long  as  the  sun 
shmej  and  the  rivers  continued  to  flow.'^  Let  the  his- 
tory of  Indian  wrongs  tell  how  worthily  this  promise 
was  fulfilled. 

The  events  of  1798  sufficiently  showed  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  the  complete  success  of  the  English 
arms  in  America,  but  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
measures  which  had  been  so  ably  planned.  General 
Amherst  was  determined,  not  to  stop  short  of  gaining 
the  whole  northern  Continent.  To  accomplish  this 
daring  project,  the  army  were  divided  into  three  grand 
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corps — ^With  the  first,  aided  by  a  strong  squadroB  of 
ships  of  war,  Brigadier  General  Wolfe  was  ordered  to 
undertake  the  difficult  and  hazardous  enterprise-  of 
storming  Quebec,  the  capitol  of  French  America — Gre- 
neral  Amherst,  himself,  with  the  principal  body,  pro- 
posed,  after  reducing  Ticonderoga  and  Crownpoint^ 
to  cross  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu,  and 
marching  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  join  General  Wolfe  under  the  walls  of  Quebec. 
The  third  corps  was  entrusted  to  Brigadier-General 
Prid^aux,  who  was  joined  by  a  considerable  body  of 
Indians  under  Sir  William  Johnson^ — ^this  force  was 
ordered  to  invest  the  important  post  of  Niagara,  and 
after  the  reduction  of  that  fortress,  to  embark  cm  Lak^ 
Ontario,  proceed  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  gain  pos- 
session of  Montreal,  and  then  join  the  other  two  di- 
visions of  the  army  at  Quebec. — This  was  a  plan  wor- 
thy of  the  enterprising  genius  of  Lord  Amherst;  and 
though  it  was  hardly  possible  that  it  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  every  particular,  yet  it  led  to  the  final  and 
full  accomplishment  of  his  glorious  design.  Ticon- 
deroga and  Grownpoint  fell  into  his  hands  without 
bloodshed,  the  enemy  having  successively  abandoned 
both,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  invest  them,  and  re- 
tired to  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  Lake  Champlain.  Niagara  also  capitulated  to  Gen- 
eral Johnson  on  the  Sdth  of  July,  General  Prideaux 
having  been  unfortunately  killed  in  the  trenches  by 
the  bursting  of  a  shell.  But  notwithstanding  these 
successes,  various  circumstances  combined  to  prevent 
either  of  these  Generals  from  pursuing  the  original 
project.  General  Amherst  was  prevented  by  a  suc- 
cession of  storms  and  tempests,  from  going  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
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wbdue  before  he  coald  proceed  with  safety  to  Quebec^ 
and  other  objects  of  insurmountable  difficulty  compell- 
ed General  Johnson  io  remain  where  he  was^  and* 
leave  the  siege  of  Montreal  unattempted  for  the  pre- 
sent.    Thus  was  the  enterprise^  assigned  to  General 
Wolfe,  rendered  doubly  difficult  and  hazardous^  by 
N  the  absence  of  those  aids  and  reinforcements,  which 
his  knowledge  of  the  original  plan  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  led  him  to  expect.  But  Wolfe  was  not  to  be 
deterred  from  attempting  the  glorious  task  imposed 
upon  him— ^now  rendered  still  more  glorious,  by  the 
failure  of  those  who  were  to.shai-e  its  dangers  and  its 
honours^     On  his  arrival  at  the  island  of  Orleans, 
which  forms  the  N.  £.  limit  of  the  basin  of  Qaebec,^ 
he  saw  at  once  from  the  situation  of  the  town,  and  the 
strong  position  which  the  enemy  occupied,  that  all  his 
hopes  of  success  must  rest  upon  his  being  able  to  bring 
IheYn  to  battle.     The  city  of  Quebec  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  Charles. 
On  the  side  next  the  St.  Lawrence,  what  is  called  the 
Lower  town  is  divided  from  the  Upper,  by  a  steep  and 
almost  perpendicular  bank  of  jutting  and  broken  rock^ 
which  extends  along  the  course  of  the  river  to  a  consid- 
erable distance  west  of  the  City.     On  the  other  side 
inns  the  St.  Charles,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm  was  encamped,  with  ten  thou- 
sand men.  Besides,  the  fortifications  for  the  protection 
of  the  city  were  deemed  almost  impregnable.  Li  this 
situation.  General  Wolfe,  after  several  vain  attempts, 
to  draw  the  Marquis  from  his  strong  position,  deter- 
mined upon  attacking  him  in  his  entrenchments,  and 
for  this  purpose  landed  his  troops  near  the  falls  of 
Montmorency,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  his  ships. 
But^  whatever  might  have  been  the  issue  of  the  day, 
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the  design  of  the  General  was  entirely  defeated  by  the 
impetaosity  of  his  grenadiers^  who  rushing  to  the  at- 
tack in  defiance  of  orders^  were  soon  dreadfully  cut  to 
pieces  and  compelled  to  retire.     Thus  disconcerted^ 
the  General  reluctantly  gave  orders  to  recross  the  ri- 
ver and  return  to  the  Island  of  Orleans^  which  was 
done  amidst  a  galling  and  destructive  fire  from  the 
enemy.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  situation 
more  calculated  to  depress  a  susceptible  mind^  than 
that  of  the  General  at  this  period.     He  saw  the  utter 
impossibility  of  any  cooperation  on  the  part  of  General 
Amherst^  and  knew  that  whatever  might  be  his  diffi- 
culties^  reproach  and  censure  would  follow  his  want 
of  success.    His  letters  to  £ngland  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, while  they  exhibited  in  gloomy  colours  the  des- 
pondency  of  his  mind^  displayed  at  the  same  time  the 
determined  purpose  of  a  soul  bent  upon  noble  daring. 
To  his  intimate  friends  he  breathed  out  the  distress  of 
his  feelings  more  openly,  and  repeatedly  declared  that 
he  would  not  survive  defeat. 

Finding  from  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  attempt  upon 
the  side  of  Montmorency,  that  his  plan  of  attack  mujst 
be  changed,  General  Wolfe,  with  a  temerity  that 
might  almost  be  deemed  desperate,  determined  to 
scale  the  bank  before  described,  on  the  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  gain  possession  of  the  heights  above 
the  town,  called  the  heights  of  Abraham.  With  this 
view  Admiral  Saunders  moved  up  with  the  fleet  some 
distance  above  the  intended  place  of  landing,  in  the 
day,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  dropping  down 
again  with  the  current  at  night,  the  landing  of  the  troops 
was  happily  effected  without  its  being  discovered. 
This  however  was  but  the  least  difficult  part  of  the 
undertaking — ^the  rocks  were  yet  to  be  climbed;  a 
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Imnk  was  yet  to  be  ascended^  which  had  been  hitherto 
deemed  inaccessible.  But  nothing  is  impracticable  to 
determined  spirits.  With  fatigue  and  labour  almost  in- 
credible, the  troops  at  length  gained  the  summit,  and 
were  immediately  formed  in  order  of  battle.  When 
the  Marquis  of  Montcalm  was  told  that  the  English 
army  were  in  possession  of  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
his  astonishment  exceeded  all  power  of  utterance ;  but 
that  brave  and  gallant  officer  was  not  long  in  deter- 
mining to  seek  an  engagement.  He  saw  that  the  fate 
of  the  city  depended  upon  the  issue  of  an  immediate 
battle,  and  leaving  his  strong  hold  of  Montmorency, 
he  crossed  the  St  Charles,  and  advanced  to  the  lines 
of  the  English  army  with  the  most  intrepid  valour.  A 
desperate  contest  ensued,  in  which  both  armies  fought 
as  if  determined  to  yield  only  with  their  lives.  Early 
in  the  action  General  Wolfe  received  a  musket  ball 
through  his  wrist,  but  binding  it  up  with  his  handker- 
chief, he  continued  to  be  seen  every  where,  animating 
his  men  to  deeds  of  gloiy.  At  the  next  moment  a 
cannon  ball  passed  under  his  horse's  legs,  and  he  was 
throwii  to  the  ground — several  of  the  soldiers  flew  to 
raise  him,  but  ^^  away,  to  your  posts"  said  he,  re- 
fusing theilr  assistance,  and  remounting,  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  thought.  Advancing  soon  afterwards  at  the 
head  of  his  brave  grenadiers,  another  ball,  winged 
with  more  deadly  aim  pierced  his  breast,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  closing  ranks.  In 
this  situation,  faint  and  dying,  with  his  head  support- 
ed by  one  of  ids  officers,  he  continued  to  be  more  con- 
cerned for  the  issue  of  the  battle  than  for  his  own  fate, 
inquiring  at  every  moment  with  eager  anxiety  how  his 
troops  stood  the  conflict.  Generals  Moncton  and 
Townsend  lost  none  of  their  ardour  in  the  absence  of 
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their  Commander — ^the  whole  army  continued  to  feei 
the  vigorous  impulse  which  had  been  given  by  his  pre- 
srace  and  conduct.  The  Marquis  de  Montcalm  at 
length  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  the  French  army 
^began  to  give  way  in  every  direction,  and  the  cry  of 
"they  fly — ^they  fly'^ — ^reached  the  ears  of  the  expir- 
ing Wolfe — "ir*o  fly"?  said  he,  grasping  his  sword 
with  the  momentary  strength  of  doubtful  emotion — 
"The  French"!  eagerly  replied  those  around  him, 
while  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  standard  of  the 
^nemy  was  laid  at  his  feet — "Then  I  die  con- 
tent^" said  this  British  Epaminondas,  and  sinking 
upon  the  trophy  of  his  army's  victory  closed  his  eye» 
for  ever. 

The  city  of  Quebec  soon  after  capitulated,  and  the 
French  army  retired  to  Montreal.  This  and  the  Isle 
aux  Noix  were  now  the  only  holds  of  the  French  in 
Canada.  The  Chevalier  de  Levis  who  succeeded 
M.  de  Montcalm  in  the  command  of  the  French 
forces,  aware  of  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  regaia 
the  capital  before  the  British  army  should  have  time 
to  receive  reinforcements  or  supplies,  collected  hie 
scattered  troops  from  every  part  of  Canada,  and  in 
the  month  of  April  1760,  commenced  his  march  for 
Quebec.  General  Murray,  who  had  been  appointed 
Oovemour  of  Quebec,  had  in  the  mean  time  taken  an 
advantageous  position  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  where 
he  awfldted  the  approach  of  the  Chevalier.  The  En- 
glish army,  reduced  as  it  had  been  by  the  bloody  con- 
flict on  the  heights  of  Abraliam,  was  unable  to  with- 
stand the  superiour  numbers  of  the  French,  and  soon 
retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city ;  which  must  again 
inevitably  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  its  former  mas<^ 
t^s^  bat  for  the  timely  appearance  of  the  English  fl«ei 
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in  the  Gnlph  of  St.  Lawrence.  Intelligence  of  iMs 
circamstance  indoced  the  French  Commander  precip- 
itately to  raise  the  siege,  and  retrace  his  steps  to  Mon- 
treal ;  leaving  all  his  artillery  and  stores  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  Governour-General  of 
Canada^  now  found  that  his  last  remaining  hope  was 
in  the  defence  of  Montreal^  wliich  he  had  taken  every 
pains  to  strengthen,  by  the  erection  of  new  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  collection  of  immense  supplies.     The 
city  of  Montreal  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  formed  by  the  union  of  Grand 
river  and  the  lake  St.  Lewis  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  position  by  nature  is  such  that  it  may  be  easily  de- 
fended against  any  attack,  and  as  easily  cut  off  from 
all  supplies  by  an  invading  army.     It  is  covered  in 
front  by  two  small  islands,  and  in  the  rear  by  a  lofty 
mountain  which  overlooks  every  part  of  the  island  : 
upon  neither  of  these  spots,  however,  was  any  forti- 
fication erected.     General  Amherst,  whose  plans  in 
every  instance  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  very 
spirit  of  military  genius,  ordered  Colonel  Haviland 
with  a  strong  force  to  reduce  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  and 
thence  to  proceed  to  Longueil  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence :  General  Murray  was  directed  at  the 
same  time  to  move  up  with  his  forces  from  Quebec,  while 
General  Amherst  himself,  embarked  the  main  body  of 
his  army  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  proceeding  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  came  to  their  cooperation  and  assistance. 
The  island  of  Montreal  was  thus  completely  invested^ 
and  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  cut  off  from  all  hope 
of  assistance^  deemed  it  prudent  to  offer  such  terms  of 
capitulation  as  were  readily  accepted  by  the  English 
Commander.    TJhus  ended  the  campaigns  of  1760  jn 
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America;  and  thus  was  the  project  of  Greneral  Am- 
herst^ which  had  at  first  been  looked  upon  as  roman- 
tick  and  visionary^  finally  achieved. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

designation  of  Mr.  Pitt — Jlppointment  of  Lord  Evde^-^Teace  of 
Fontainbleau^-^r,  Grenville  made  Prime  Minister — His  pro- 
position to  tax  tiie  Colonies — Resolutions  imposing  Stamp  Du- 
ties^^and  ike  consequences  thereof 

Thb  successes  which  attended  the  English  arms  in 
America,  more  than  any  thing  else,  contributed  to  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  Europe.  George  the  illrd.  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  6reat  Britain  soon  after  the 
capture  of  Quebec,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  finding  his  influence 
with  the  new  King  not  suflBciently  gi-eat  to  allow  him 
to  guide  the  measures  for  which  the  nature  of  his  situ- 
ation in  the  Cabinet  made  him  responsible^  resigned 
the  Seals  in  October  I76I.  The  Bari  of  Bute,  who 
had  been  raised  only  two  days  after  the  old  King's 
death  to  the  Privy  Council,  was  in  the  following  year 
made  Prime  Minister.  His  first  object  was  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  na- 
tion, who  seemed  desirous  of  pushing  their  conquests 
still  further,  a  negociation  for  that  purpose  was  open- 
ed at  Fontainbleau,  and  the  preliminaries  signed  in 
November  1768.  When  the  King  made  this  known 
to  the  Parliament,  at  the  opening  of  their  session  on 
the  SSth  of  the  same  month,  the  clamour  against  the 
Minister  was  loud  and  strong — Mr.  Pitt  declared  the 
tenour  of  the  treaty  to  be  derogatory  to  the  honour 
and  interests  of  the  nation.  ^^  He  was  detemiiiied  (he 
said)  afflicted  as  he  was  with  illness,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  to  attend  the  House  that  day — ^to  raise  up  his 
voice,  his  hand,  and  his  arm  against  the  preliminary 
articles -of  a  treaty^  which  obscured  all  the  glories  of 
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the  war,  surrendered  the  dearest  interests  of  the  na- 
tion^  and  sacrificed  the  public  faith  by  an  abandon- 
ment of  our  allies.^'  But  the  Minister  prevailed  and 
t£ie  treaty  was  soon  after  formally  ratified.  By  this 
treaty,  Great  Britain  gained  both  provinces  of  ^janada, 
the  whole  of  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
island  of  Gape  Breton,  and  all  the  islands  in  the  Gulph 
and  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  thus  became  mistress 
of  nearly  the  whole  Contingent  of  North  America — ^In 
Europe  the  advantages  of  the  treaty  were  equally 
great,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  objections  to  a  peace  which  brought  with 
it  such  extensive  additions  to  the  British  Empire. 
Scarcely  were  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  exchang- 
ed when  the  Earl  of  Bute,  to  the  astonishm^it  of  the 
whole  nation,  resigned  his  place  of  Premier,  which 
was  immediately  given  to  Mr.  George  Grenville,  bro* 
ther  to  Earl  Temple,  and  of  course  connected  with  the 
family  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  now  generally  supposed 
that  Mr.  Pitt  would  be  brought  again  into  the  Cabi- 
net; but  after  several  overtures  made  to  him  by  iha 
King  himself,  that  honest  statesman  and  patriot  de* 
clared  that  he  could  not  consent  to  take  part  in  an 
Administration  which  excluded  all  the  great  Whig 
families  of  the  nation. 

Great  Britain  having  now  subdued  all  her  enemies, 
and  extended  her  Empire  beyond  her  most  ambitious 
hopes,  began  to  feel  the  pride  of  her  strength.  But  a 
debt  had  been  contracted,  which  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  people,  and  which  called  loudly  upon  the 
Minister  for  the  exertion  of  all  his  financial  ingenuity. 
And  here  begins  the  story  of  American  wrongs*  Hi- 
therto when  money  was  wanted  from  the  Colonies,  th« 
Parliament  of  England  had  been  cpnteiit  to  ask  for  ft 
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by  a  fonml  re^paisitioiiupon  the  Colonial  Legislatures^ 
and  tliey  kad  supplied  it  with  a  willing  hand.  But 
BOW  it  was  thought  that  a  shorter  method  of  obtaining 
it  might  be  resorted  to  with  better  effect;  and  Mr. 
G^rge  Orenville^  in  1764^  had  the  hardihood  to  pro- 
pose a  measure  which  Bir  Robert  Walpole  had  some 
years  before  declared  ^^too  hazardous  for  him  to  venture 
upon."— This  measure  of  Mr.  6renville  had  for  its 
avowed  object  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America^  the  en* 
tire  produce  of  which  teas  to  go  into  the  Exchequer 
of  Great  Britain.  We  have  before  seen  the  effect 
which  was  produced  in  America^  and  the  consequen- 
ces which  were  predicted  by  Dr.  Franklin^  at  the  pro- 
position to  tax  the  Colonies^  even  when  the  produce 
was  to  be  applied  to  their  own  defence  and  protection. 
It  may  be  easily  conceived  tlien  that  the  present  pro- 
ject of  the  Minister  excited  the  strongest  feelings  of 
alarm  and  inquietude  among  the  Americans. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  present  year^  the  Minis- 
ter had  proposed  several  Resolutions^  as  a  sort  of  pre- 
lude to  his  grand  scheme^  laying  additional  duties 
upon  imports  into  the  Colonies  from  foreign  Conn- 
tries.  These  Resolutions  were  passed  by  Parliament 
without  much  debate  or  notice,  and  though  they  awak* 
ened  some  fears  among  the  reflecting  politicians  of 
America,  they  were  quietly  acquiesced  in,  as  a  com- 
mercial regulation,  which  it  was  acknowledged,  Great 
Britain  had  a  right  to  control.  *  About  the  same  time 
a  pamphlet  appeared,  avowedly  from  the  pen  of  6ov- 
emonr  Bernard  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  right 
of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  Colonies  was  strongly 
maintained.  It  was  evident  from  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  this  pamphlet,  that  GK>vernour  Bernard  had 
been  employed  ao  the  mere  tool  of  the  Minister^  and 
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that  a  system  of  oppression  was  in  preparation^  whkli 
portended  a  speedy  and  fatal  blow  to  the  liberties  of 
the  Colonies.  It  was  contended,  in  this  extraordinmry 
production^  that  the  universal  political  rule  of  confin- 
ing taxation  to  representation,  could  only  apply  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  to  the  people  at 
these  Colonies — that  the  Charters  themselves  coold 
only  be  considered  as  mere  tempararg  instruments, 
suited  to  the  state  of  infant  Colonies,  but  unconstitu- 
tional, and  hostile  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Snglish 
governmeDt,  as  applied  to  them  in  their  present  in* 
creased  state  of  importance — ^that  if  the  Charters  could 
be  pleaded  agaiust  the  authority  of  the  Parliament^ 
they  amounted  in  fact  to  an  alienation  of  the  King's  do- 
minions,  and  a  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  The 
writer  went  on  to  propose,  that  all  the  Charters  should 
be  abolished  J  and  that  there  should  be  an  entire  new 
division  of  the  Colonies — that  there  should  be  a  nobUity 
for  life  in  each  new  division,  and  one  General  Grovern- 
ment  for  the  whole  under  the  control  of  the  Sang. 

These  and  many  other  propositions  equally  hostile 
to  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the  Colonies,  clearly 
pointed  out  the  hand  of  the  Minister.  Indeed  his 
agency  in  the  business  was  scarcely  left  to  inference 
alone — Emissaries  were  sent  from  England  to  several 
of  the  Colonies,  to  sound  the  men  of  influence  on  the 
great  changes  proposed.  That,  in  the  new  modelling 
of  the  Charters,  it  was  proposed  to  form  Massachu- 
setts and  New- Hampshire  into  one  Province,  was  con- 
fessed by  Govemour  Went^vorth  himself;  and  as  a 
death  blow  at  once  to  that  liberty  of  conscience,  the 
preservation  of  which  hadbeen  the  first  object  of  our  fa- 
thers in  seeking  the  new  world,  it  was  proposed  to 
abolish  all  Colonial  acts  which  made  Ministers  of  the 
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Crospel  dependent  on  voluntary  contribution^  and  to 
confine  all  offices  of  trast^  power^  or  emolument  to  those 
who  professed  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Ctovemour  of  New  Hampshire  was  especially  in- 
stmcted  to  suffer  no  schoolmaster  to  exercise  his  pro- 
fession^ without  a  license  from  the  Bishop. 

Among  the  resolutions  reported  by  Mr.  Ghrenville 
on  the  10th  of  March  1764^  was  one  imposing  certain 
Stamp  duties  in  the  Colonies^  the  nature  of  which  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  define  at  the  present  day.  The 
Minister  himself  was  so  well  aware  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  Resolution^  that  he  declared  to  the 
House  his  desire  that  it  should  not  be  acted  upon  until 
the  next  session  of  Parliament.  This  gave  to  the  Colo- 
nial agents  in  London  an  opportunity  of  sending  a  copy 
of  the  Resolution  to  their  respective  Colonies,  and  of 
giving  them  notice  of  the  law  proposed  to  be  founded 
upon  it.  When  it  was  received  in  the  House  of  Burgess- 
es of  Virginia;  a  committee  was  immediately  appointed 
to  prepare  an  address  to  the  King,  and  to  the  two  Hous- 
es of  Parliament,  expressing  their  sense  of  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  measure  to  the  Colonies.  Their  ad- 
dress to  the  King  was  in  the  following  terms. 

"To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty, '^ 
"  Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

'^We,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  Council  and  Burgesses  of  your  ancient  Co- 
lony and  dominion  of  Virginia,  now  met  in  General 
Assembly,  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Majesty  of  our 
firm  and  inviolable  attachment  to  your  sacred  person 
and  government ;  and  as  your  faithful  subjects,  here, 
have  at  all  times  been  zealous  to  demonstrate  this  truth, 
by  a  ready  compliance  with  the  royal  requisitions  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  by  which  a  hea^'y  and  oppressive 
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debt  of  near  half  a  million  hath  been  incurred^  so  at 
this  time  they  implore  permission  to  approach  the 
throne  with  humble  confidence,  and  to  entreat  thfU; 
your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  protect 
your  people  of  this  Colony  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
ancient  and  inestimable  right  of  being  governed  by 
such  laws,  respecting  their  internal  polity  and  taxa- 
tion, as  are  derived  from  their  own  consent,  with  the 
approbation  of  their  Sovereign  or  his  substitute :  a 
right  which,  as  men,  and  descendants  of  Britons^  they 
have  ever  quietly  possessed,  since  first,  by  royal 
permission  and  encouragement,  they  left  the  Mother 
Kingdom  to  extend  its  commerce  and  dominion. 

^^  Your  Majesty^s  dutiful  subjects  of  Virginia,  most 
humbly  and  unanimously  hope,  that  this  invaluable 
birthright,  descended  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  and 
in  which  they  have  been  protected  by  your  royal  pre- 
decessors, will  not  be  suffered  to  receive  an  injury,  un- 
der the  reign  of  your  sacred  Majesty,  already  so  il- 
lustriously distinguished  by  your  gracious  attention 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

^^  That  your  Majesty  fhay  long.live  to  make  nations 
happy,  is  the  ardent  prayer  of  your  faithful  subjects, 
the  Council  and  Burgesses  of  Virginia.^^ 

The  Memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  as  fol- 
lows. 

^^  To  the  right  honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual 
und  Temporal,  in  Parliament  assembled :  The  Me- 
morial of  the  Council  and  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  now 
met  in  General  Assembly  humbly  represents 

^^  That  your  memorialists  hope  an  application  to 
your  lordships,  the  fixed  and  hereditary  guardians  of 
Bfitiah  liberty,  will  not  be  thought  improper  at  this 
time,  when  measures  are  proposed^  subversive  as  they 
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conceive^  of  that  freedom^  which  all  itien^  especially 
those  who  derive  their  Constitution  from  Britony  have 
a  right  to  enjoy ;  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  your 
lordships  will  not  look  upon  them  as  objects  so  un* 
worthy  your  attention,  as  to  regard  any  impropriety 
in  the  form  or  manner  of  their  application,  for  your 
lordships'  protection,  of  their  just  and  undoubted 
rights  as  Britons. 

^^  It  cannot  be  presumption  in  your  memorialists  to 
call  themselves  by  this  distinguished  name,  since  they 
are  descended  from  Britons,  who  left  their  native 
country  to  extend  its  territory  and  dominion,  and  who, 
happily  for  Britain,  and  as  your  memorialists  once 
thought,  for  themselves  too,  effected  this  purpose.  As 
our  ancestors  brought  with  them  every  right  and  pri- 
vilege they  could  with  justice  claim  in  their  mother 
Kingdom,  their  descendants  may  conclude,  they  can- 
not be  deprived  of  those  rights  without  injustice. 

^^  Your  memorialists  conceive  it  to  be  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  British  constitution,  without  which 
freedom  can  no  where  exist,  that  the  people  are  not 
subject  to  any  taxes  but  such  as  are  laid  on  them  by 
their  own  consent,  or  by  those  who  are  legally  ap- 
pointed to  represent  them :  property  must  become 
too  precarious  for  the  genius  of  a  free  people,  which 
can  be  taken  from  them  at  the  will  of  others,  who  can- 
not know  what  taxes  such  people  can  bear,  or  the 
easiest  mode  of  raising  them ;  and  who  are  not  under 
that  restraint,  which  is  the  greatest  security  against  a 
burthensome  taxation,  when  the  representatives  them- 
selves must  be  affected  by  every  tax  imposed  on  the 
people. 

^<  Your  memorialists  are  therefore  led  into  an  hum- 
ble confidence,  thai  your  lordships  Will  not  think  any 
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reason  sufficient  to  support  such  a  power  in  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament^  where  the  Colonies  cannot  be  repre- 
sented :  a  power  never  before  constitutionally  assum- 
ed^ and  which  if  they  have  a  right  to  exercise  on  any 
occasion,  must  necessarily  establish  this  melancholy 
truth  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  are  the  slaves 
of  Britons  from  whom  they  are  descended ;  and  from 
whom  they  might  expect  every  indulgence  that  the 
obligations  of  interest  and  affection  can  entitle  them  to. 

^^  Your  memorialists  have  been  invested  with  the 
right  of  taxing  their  own  people  from  the  flrst  estab- 
lishment of  a  regular  government  in  the  Colony,  and 
requisitions  have  been  constantly  made  to  them  by 
their  sovereigns,  on  all  occasions  when  the  assistance 
of  the  Colony  was  thought  necessary  to  preserve  the 
British  interest  in  America;  from  whence  they  must 
conclude,  they  cannot  now  be  deprived  of  a  right  they 
have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  which  they  have  never  for- 
feited. 

^^  The  expenses  incurred  during  the  last  war,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  demands  on  this  Colony  by  our  late 
and  present  most  gracious  Sovereigns,  have  involved 
us  in  a  debt  of  near  half  a  million,  a  debt  not  likely  to 
decrease  under  the  continued  expense  we  are  at,  in 
providing  for  the  security  of  the  people  against  the  in- 
cursions of  our  savage  neighbours ;  at  a  time  when  the 
low  state  of  our  staple  commodity,  the  total  want  of 
specie,  and  the  late  restrictions  upon  the  trade  of  the 
Colonies,  render  the  circumstances  of  the  people  ex- 
tremely distressful ;  and  which  if  taxes  are  accumu- 
lated upon  them,  by  the  British  Parliament,  will  make 
them  truly  deplorable. 

<^  Your  memorialists  cannot  suggest  to  themselves 
any  reason  why  they  should  not  still  be  trusted  with 
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thft  property  of  their  people^  with  wWse  abilities^  and 
the  least  burthensome  mode  of  taxing  (with  great  def- 
erence to  the  superiour  wisdom  of  Parliament)  thej 
mnst  be  best  acquainted. 

-  ^^  Your  memorialists  hope  they  shall  not  be  suspect- 
ed of  being  actuated  on  this  occasion,  by  any  princi- 
ples but  those  of  the  purest  loyalty  and  affection,  as 
they  always  endeavoured  by  their  conduct  to  demon- 
strate, that  they  consider  their  connexion  with  Chreat 
Britain^  the  seat  of  liberty,  as  their  greatest  happi- 
ness. 

^^The  duty  they  owe  to  themselves,  and  their  pos- 
terity, lays  your  memorialists  under  the  necessity  of 
endeavouring  to  establish  their  Constitution,  upon  its 
proper  foundation;  and  they  do  most  humbly  pray 
your  lordships  to  take  this  subject  into  your  consider- 
ation, with  the  attention  that  is  due  to  the  well  be- 
ing of  the  Colonies,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  Chreat 
Britain  does,  in  a  great  measure,  depend.'' 

And  the  remonstrance  to  the  House  of  Commons 
was  this ! 

^^  To  the  honourable  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Bur- 
gesses of  Cfreat  Britain  in  Parliament  assembled : 

^^  The  remonstrance  of  the  Council  and  Burgesses 
of  Virginia. 

^^  It  appearing,  by  the  printed  votes  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled, that  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  the  17th 
day  of  March  last,  it  was  resolved,  that  towards  de- 
fending, protecting,  and  securing  the  British  Colonies 
and  Plantations  in  America,  it  maybe  proper  to  charge 
certain  Stamp  duties  in  the  said  Colonies  and  planta- 
tions ;  and  it  being  apprehended  that  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  was  then  declined,  may  be  resumed  and 
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farther  pnrsned  in  a  sacceeding  sesskiii,  ibe  Gooncfl 
and  Boi^esses  of  Y irginia,  met  in  Greneral  Assembly, 
judge  it  their  indispensable  dnty^  in  a  respectfnl  maor 
ner^  bat  with  decent  firmness^  to  remonstrate  against 
sach  ameasore^  that  at  least  a  cession  of  those  ri^htts, 
which  in  their  opinion  most  be  inifringed  by  that  pro- 
cedure^ may  not  be  inferred  from  their  silence,  at  so 
important  a  crisis. 

^^  They  conceive  it  is  essential  to  British  liberty, 
that  laws^  imposing  taxes  on  the  people,  ought  not  to 
be  made  without  the  consent  of  representatives  chosen 
by  themselves ;  who  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  their  constituents, 
sustain  a  portion  of  the  burthen  laid  on  them.  The 
privileges  inherent  in  the  persons  who  discovered  and 
settled  these  regions,  could  not  be  renounced  or  for- 
feited by  their  removal  hither,  not  as  vagabonds  or 
fugitives,  but  licensed  and  encouraged  by  their  Prince, 
and  animated  with  a  laudable  desire  of  enlarging  tho 
British  dominion,  and  extending  its  commerce :  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  secured  to  them  and  their  descend- 
ants, with  all  other  rights  and  immunities  of  British 
subjects,  by  a  Royal  Charter,  which  hath  been  inva- 
riably recognized  and  confirmed  by  his  Majesty  and 
his  predecessours,  in  their  commissions  to  the  several 
Governours,  granting  a  power,  and  prescribing  a  form 
of  legislation ;  according  to  which,  laws  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  for  the  welfare  and  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  Colony,  have  been  hitherto  enacted  by 
the  Governour,  Council,  and  General  Assembly,  and 
to  them,  requisitions  and  applications  for  supplies 
have  been  directed  by  the  Crown.  As  an  instance  of 
the  opinion  which  former  Sovereigns  entertained  of 
these  rights  and  privileges,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to 
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three  acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  in  the  3Sd 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  U.  one  of  which  is 
entitled  ^  An  act  for  raisiitg  a  publick  r^enue  for 
the  better  support  of  the  government  of  his  Majesty^ s 
Colony  of  Virginia^'  imposing  several  duties  for  that 
purpose,  which  being  thought  absolutely  necessary^ 
were  prepared  in  England^  and  sent  over  by  their 
then  Govemour,  the  Lord  Ctdpeper^  to  be  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  with  a  full  power  to  give  the 
royal  assent  thereto;  and  which  were  accordingly 
passed,  after  several  amendments  were  made  to  them 
here :  thus  tender  was  his  Majesty  of  the  rights  of  his 
American  subjects ;  and  the  remonstrants  do  not  dis- 
cern by  what  distinction  they  can  be  deprived  of  that 
sacred  birthright  and  most  valuable  inheritance  by  their 
fellow  subjects,  nor  with  what  propriety  they  can  be 
taxed  or  affected  in  their  estates,  by  the  Parliament, 
wherein  they  are  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  constitution- 
ally be  represented. 

^^  And  if  it  were  proposed  for  the  Parliament  to  im- 
pose taxes  on  the  Colonies  at  all,  which  the  remon- 
strants take  leave  to  think  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution,  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power,  at  this  time,  would  be  ruinous  to 
Virginia^  who  exerted  herself  in  the  late  war,  it  is 
feared  beyond  her  strength,  insomuch  that  to  redeem 
the  money  granted  for  that  exigence,  her  people  are 
taxed  for  several  years  to  come  :  this,  with  the  larger 
expenses  incurred  for  defending  the  frontiers  against 
the  restless  Indians^  who  have  infested  her  as  much 
since  the  peace  as  before,  is  so  grievous,  that  an  in- 
crease of  the  burthen  would  be  intolerable :  especial- 
ly as  the  people  are  very  greatly  distressed  already 
from  the  scarcity  of  circulating  cash  amongst  them, 
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and  from  the  little  value  of  their  Staple  at  the  BriHmh 
markets. 

^^  And  it  is  presumed^  that  adding  to  that  load  which 
the  Colony  now  labours  under^  will  not  be  more  op- 
pressive to  her  people^  than  destructive  of  the  inter* 
est  of  Crreat  Britain :  for  the  Plantation  trade^  con- 
fined as  it  is  to  the  Mother  Country^  hath  been  a  prin- 
cipal means  of  multiplying  and  enriching  her  inhabi- 
tants ;  ^  and^  if  not  too  much  discouraged^  may  prove 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  treasure  to  the  nation.  For 
satisfaction  in  this  pointy  let  the  present  state  of  the 
British  fleets  and  trade  be  compared  with  what  they 
were  before  the  settlement  of  the  Colonies ;  and  let  it 
be  considered^  that  whilst  property  in  land  may  be 
acquired  on  very  easy  terms^  in  the  vast  uncultivated 
territory  of  J\rorth  Americaj  the  Colonists  will  be  most- 
ly, if  not  wholly,  employed  in  agriculture,  whereby 
the  exportation  of  their  commodities  to  Great  Britain^ 
and  the  consumption  of  manufactures  supplied  from 
thence,  will  be  daily  increasing.  But  this  most  desir- 
able connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Co- 
lonies, supported  by  such  a  happy  intercourse  of  re- 
ciprocal benefits  as  is  continually  advancing  the  pros- 
perity of  both,  must  bc^  interrupted,  if  the  people  of 
the  latter,  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  manufacture  those  articles  they  have  been 
hitherto  furnished. with,  from  the  former. 

^^From  these  considerations,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Honourable  House  of  Commons  will  not  prosecute  a 
measure  which  those  who  may  suffer  under  it,  cannot 
but  look  upon  as  fitter  for  exiles  driven  from  their  na- 
tive Country,  after  ignominiously  forfeiting  her  fa- 
vours and  protection,  than  for  the  posterity  of  Britans, 
who  have  at  all  times  been  forward  to  demonstrate  all 
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due  reverence  to  the  Mother  Kingdom ;  and  are  so  in- 
stmmental  in  promoting  her  glory  and  felicity ;  and 
that  British  patriots,  will  never  consent  to  the  exer- 
cise of  any  anticonstitutional  power^  which^  even^in 
this  remote  comer,  may  be  dangerous  in  its  example 
to  the  interiour  parts  of  the  British  empire,  and  Viill 
certainly  be  detrimental  to  its  commerce." 

It  was  perhaps  the  tone  of  humility  and  suppliance 
breathed  throughout  these  papers,  that  deceived  the 
Ministry  into  a  belief,  that  the  people  of  the  Colonies 
had  no  design  of  carrying  their  opposition  further  than 
remonstrance*  But  a  less  obstinate  man  than  Mr. 
Grenville  might  have  seen  enough,  in  the  firmness 
with  which  they  contended  for  their  constitutional  ex- 
emption from  taxation  by  the  Pat'liament,  to  have 
taught  him  that  they  could  not  readily  be  brought  to 
submit :  and  a  Minister  of  more  enlarged  and  liberal 
views  would  have  been  deterred  from  prosecuting  a 
favourite  scheme,  by  contemplating  the  picture  wliich 
is  here  exhibited  of  the  sufferings  which  must.neces- 
sarily  follow  a  further  pressure  upon  resources  already 
exhausted — ^not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  though 
they  made  no  address  to  the  King  or  Parliament,  pass- 
ed sundry  resolutions  strongly  expressing  their  dis- 
approbation of  the  proposed  measure,  and  explicitly 
denying  the  right  of  Parliament  to  impose  such  a  tax 
upon  the  Colonies.  They  also  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee to  correspond  wfffi  the  Legislatures^  of  the  other 
Colonies  during  their  recess,.. and  invite  them  to  a  free 
interchange  of  sentiments. 

Most  of  the  Colonies  adopted  some  means  of  mak- 
ing known  their  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Min- 

VOL.   I.  9 
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istry«  Some  of  them  admitted  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  impose  a  tax  for  Colonial  purposes^  but  all  most 
pertinaciously  denied  their  right  to  raise  a  revenue 
from  the  Golonies  to  be  paid  into  the  British  Exche- 
quer>  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. They  urged,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  Minister  and  the  arguments  found  in  the  pamph- 
let of  Governour  Bernard,  that  the  claim  of  England 
was  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  English 
Gonstittttion — that  as  the  Colonies  were  not,  and  could 
not  be^  represented  in  the  British  Parliament,  it  was 
tlie  very  essence  of  tyranny  to  attempt  to  exercise  an 
authority  over  them  which  mast  inevitably  lead  to  gross 
abuse.  They  urged  that  they  had  never  refused,  dur- 
ing the  long  and  expensive  war  in  which  they  bore  so 
large  a  part,  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  their  abili- 
ty, in  many  instances  much  more  than  their  regular  pro- 
portion, when  it  was  asked  for  by  a  constitutional  requi- 
sition upon  their  own  Assemblies — that  Great  Britain 
already  enjoyed  advantages  more  than  equivalent  to 
any  expense  she  had  b^n  at  in  rearing  and  protect- 
ing her  Colonies,  in  the  monopoly  of  their  trade  and 
the  entire  control  of  their  cwnmerce: 

Some  of  the  Colonies  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  spe- 
cifick  sum  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  tax,  provided  it  might 
be  received  as  n,  voluntary  donation^  and  not  as  a  re- 
venue which  the  Parliament  had  a  right  to  demand. 

In  answer  to  the  ridiculous  argument  which  had 
been  used  by  some  of  t)ie  Minister's  friends,  that  the 
Americans  were  already  represented^  and  that  they 
were  included  in  the  general  system  of  representation, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  islands,  who  had  no  votes  in  the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament ;  it  was  justly  con- 
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tended^  that  ^^  the  very  essence  of  representation  con- 
«ists  in  this — ^that  the  representative  is  himself  plac- 
td  in  a  situation  analogous  to  those  wliom  he  repre- 
sents^ so  that  he  shall  be  himself  bound  by  the  laws 
which  he  is  entrusted  to  enact^  and  liable  to  the  tax^s 
which  he  ia  authorised  to  impose.  This  is  precisely 
the  case^  said  they^  with  regard  to  the  national  repre- 
sentation of  Britain.  Those  who  do^  and  those  who 
do  not  elect,  togetherwiththeelected  body  themselves, 
are,  in  respect  to  tliis  grand  and  indispensable  requi- 
site, upon  a  perfect  equality — ^thatthe  laws  made  and 
the  taxes  imposed  extend  alike  to  all.  But  in  the  case 
of  American  taxation,  these  mock  representatives  ac- 
tually relieve  themselves  in  the  very  same  proportion 
that  they  burden  those  whom  they  falsely  and  ridicu- 
lously pretended  to  represent 

But  all  this  powerful  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonies,  produced  no  eflTect  in  the  British  Parliament. 
They  Avould  not  even  suffer  the  memorials  or  remon- 
strances to  be  read  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Minister  however  proposed,  as  a  great  indulgence, 
that  the  Colonial  Agents  might  be  heard  at  the  Bar  of 
the  House  by  counsel;  but  this  was  indignantly  refas- 
cd  by  the  Agents,  who  said  that  their  respective  Co- 
lonies did  not  mean  to  petition  but  to  protest  ti^ainst 
the  passage  of  the  act.  Doctor  Franklin,  the  Agent  for 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  w'aited  upon  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  in  person,  and  endeavoured  by  the  weight  of  his 
influence  and  the  knowledge^  of  his  high  standing  At 
liome,  to  dissuade  him  from  a  measure  which  would 
set  the  whole  Continent  of  America  in  a  ferment.  But 
Mr.  Grenville  was  too  obstinate,  too  fond  of  power, 
and  too  vain  of  the  policy  of  his  own  scheme,  to  list- 
en to  any  dissuasions ;  and  in  March  1765^  the  Bill  for 
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istry.  Some  of  them  admitted  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  impose  a  tax  for  Colonial  pwrposesy  but  all  most 
pertinaciously  denied  their  right  to  raise  a  revenue 
from  the  Colonies  to  be  paid  into  the  British  Exche- 
quer^ and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. They  urged,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  Minister  and  the  arguments  found  in  the  pamph- 
let of  Governour  Bernard,  that  the  claim  of  England 
was  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  English 
Constitution — ^that  as  the  Colonies  were  not,  and  could 
not  be,  represented  in  the  British  Parliament,  it  was 
tlie  very  essence  of  tyranny  to  attempt  to  exercise  an 
authority  over  them  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  gross 
abuse.  They  urged  that  they  had  never  refused,  dur- 
ing the  long  and  expensive  war  in  which  they  bore  so 
large  a  part,  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  their  abili- 
ty,  in  many  instances  much  more  than  their  regular  pro- 
portion, when  it  was  asked  for  by  aconstitutional  requi- 
sition upon  their  own  Assemblies — that  Great  Britain 
already  enjoyed  advantages  more  than  equivalent  to 
any  expense  she  had  been  at  in  rearing  and  protect* 
ing  her  Colonies,  in  the  monopoly  of  their  trade  and 
the  entire  control  of  their  ccnnmerce: 

Some  of  the  Colonies  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  spe- 
ciflck  snm  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  tax,  provided  it  might 
be  received  as  a  voluntary  danatioUy  and  not  as  a  re- 
venue which  the  Parliament  had  a  right  to  demand. 

In  answer  to  the  ridiculous  argument  which  had 
been  nsed  by  some  of  tjie  Minister's  friends,  that  the 
Americans  were  already  represented^  and  that  they 
were  included  in  the  general  system  of  representation, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  islands,  who  had  no  votes  in  the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament ;  it  was  jnstly  con- 
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iended^  that  ^^  the  very  essence  of  representation  con- 
sists in  this — ^that  the  representative  is  himself  plac- 
ed in  a  situation  analogous  to  those  whom  he  repre- 
sents^ so  that  he  shall  be  himself  bound  by  the  laws 
which  he  is  entrusted  to  enact^  and  liable  to  the  tax^s 
which  he  is  authorised  to  impose.  This  is  precisely 
the  case^  said  they,  with  regard  to  the  national  repre- 
sentation of  Britain.  Those  who  do,  and  those  who 
do  not  elect,  together  with  the  elected  body  themselves, 
are,  in  respect  to  tliis  grand  and  indispensable  requi- 
site, upon  a  perfect  equality — ^that  the  laws  made  and 
the  taxes  imposed  extend  alike  to  all.  But  in  the  case 
of  American  taxation,  these  mock  representatives  ac- 
tually relieve  themselves  in  the  very  same  proportion 
that  they  burden  those  whom  they  falsely  and  ridicu* 
lously  pretended  to  represent.^' 

But  all  this  powerful  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonies,  produced  no  eflTect  in  the  British  Parliament. 
They  would  not  even  suffer  the  memorials  or  remon- 
strances to  be  read  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Minister  however  proposed,  as  a  great  indulgence, 
that  the  Colonial  Agents  might  be  heard  at  the  Bar  of 
the  House  by  counsel ;  but  this  was  indignantly  refus- 
ed by  the  Agents,  who  said  that  their  respective  Co- 
lonies did  not  mean  to  petition  but  to  protest^smsi 
the  passage  of  the  act.  Doctor  Franklin,  the  Agent  for 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  Waited  upon  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  in  person,  and  endeavoured  by  the  weight  of  his 
influence  and  the  knowledge^  6f  his  high  standing  At 
liome,  to  dissuade  him  from  a  measure  which  would 
set  the  whole  Continent  of  America  in  a  ferment.  But 
Mr.  Grenville  was  too  obstinate,  too  fond  of  power, 
and  too  vain  of  the  policy  of  his  own  scheme,  to  list- 
en to  any  dissuasions ;  and  in  March  1763,  the  Bill  for 
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laying  a  stamp  duty  in  America  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  influence  of  the  Minister  was  so  great,  that  ve- 
ry few  dared  to  oppose  him,  or  to  say  any  thing  against 
the  passage  of  the  Bill.  General  Conway  was  the  on- 
ly man  who  contended  against  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  enact  such  a  law.     Mr.  Charles  Townsend  ended 
a  long  speech  on  the  side  of  the  Minister,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  <^  And  now  will  these  Americans,  chil- 
dren planted  by  our  care^  nourished  up  hy  our  indul^ 
gencey  till  they  are  grown  to  a  degi*ee  of  strength  and 
opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arm$,  will  they  grudge 
to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy 
weight  of  that  burden  which  we  lie  under  ?" — Colonel 
Barrd,  one  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  strong  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion visible  in  his  countenance  and  manner,  thus  elo- 
quently replied — ^^  They  planted  by  your  care  ! — ^No, 
your  oppression  planted  them  in  America.  They  fled 
from  tyranny  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  inhospitable 
country,  where  they  exposed  themselves  to  almost  all 
the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable ;  and 
among  others  to  the  cruelty  of  a  savage  foe  the  most 
subtle,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  the  most  for- 
midable of  any  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English  liberty, 
they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure  compared  with 
those  they  suffered  in  their  own  country,  from  the 
hands  of  those  that  should  have  been  their  friends — 
They  nourished  up  by  your  indulgence  / — ^They  grew 
np  by  your  neglect  of  them.  As  soon  as  you  began  to 
care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending 
persons  to  rule  them  in  one  department  and  in  anoth- 
er, who  were,  perhaps^  the  deputies  of  deputies  to 
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« 

tome  members  of  this  House^  sent  to  spy  out  their  lib- 
erties^ to  misrepresent  their  actions^  and  to  prey  up- 
on them. — Men  whose  behaviour  on  many  occasions, 
has  caused  the  blood  of  these  sons  of  liberty  to  recoil 
within  them. — ^Men  who  promoted  to  the  highest  seats 
of  justice,  some,  who  to  my  knowledge  were  glad,  by 
going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  escape  being  brought  to 
the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  their  own. — They  pro- 
tected by  your  arms  / — ^They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms 
in  your  defence,  have  exerted  a  valour,  amidst  their 
constant  and  laboHous  industry,  for  the  defence  of  a 
country  whose  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while 
its  interiour  parts  yielded  all  its  little  savings  to  your 
emolument.  And  believe  me,  remember  I  this  day 
told  you  so,  that  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actuat- 
ed that  people  at  first  will  accompany  them  still :  but 
prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  further.  God 
knows,  I  do  not  at  this  time  speak  from  any  motives 
of  party  heat ;  what  I  deliver  are  the  genuine  senti- 
ments of  my  heart.  However  superiour  to  me  in  gene- 
ral knowledge  and  experience  the  respectable  body  of 
this  House  may  be,  yet  1  claim  to  know  more  of  Ame- 
rica than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been  convers- 
ant in  that  country.  The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  tru« 
ly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  King  has,  but  a  people  jea- 
lous of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if 
ever  they  should  be  violated:  but  the  subject  is  too 
delicate — I  will  say  no  more.'' 

Amazement  and  <  hesitation  seemed  to  pervade  the 
House  for  a  time ;  but  the  impression  made  by  the  half 
smothered  prophecy  of  Colonel  Barr^  was  too  tran- 
sient to  produce  any  good  effect.  The.  Bill  was  pass- 
ed by  the  Commons,  and  met  with  no  opposition  at  all 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  SSd  of  the  same  month, 
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it /received  the  royal  assent,  and  biecame  a  monuBient 
of  Ministerial  folly..  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
Act,  Doctor  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Charles 
Thompson,  afterwards  Secretary  to  Congress,  has 
these  words :  ^^  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set,  you  must 
light  up  the  candles  of  industry  and  economy ;"  and  to 
Mr.  Ingersoll  on  his  departui*e  from  London  he  said — 
*^Go  home  and  tell  your  people  to  ^^t  children  as  fast 
ns  they  canJ^  Neither  the  Doctor,  nor  any  of  the 
Agents,  as  it  appeared,  entertained  any  apprehensions 
of  open  resistance  in  the  Colonies  to  the  execution  of 
the  law :  for  when  the  Minister,  as  an  especial  act  of 
favour,  proposed  that  they  should  themselves  name  the 
officers  to  be  appointed  under  the  new  law,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  mention  those  among  their  friends, 
whose  appointment,  they  supposed,  would  be  least  of- 
fensive to  their  respective  Colonies.  But  far  differ- 
ent were  the  feelings  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as 
will  presently  be  seen. 

The  Act  itself  was  not  intended  to  go  into  opera- 
tion until  the  month  of  November  1765,  so  thattiie  Co- 
lonies would  have  time  to  express  their  opinions  of  it^ 
without  being  at  once  compelled  to  oppose  it  by  any 
open  act  of  rebellion.  When  the  intelligence  of  its  fi- 
nal passage  reached  the  Colonies,  the  fury  of  the  peo-> 
pie  exceeded  all  bounds.  In  Boston,  more  particuliu*- 
ly,  they  proceeded  to  every  aot  of  violence  that  could 
show  their  abhorrence,  as  well  of  the  law  itself  as  of 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  procuring  its  enact- 
ment. The  ships  in  their  harbour  hung  their  colours 
half-mast,  and  the  bells  throughout  the  town  were  muf- 
fled and  tolled.  The  masters  of  the  vessels  thatbrouglrt 
the  Stamps  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  indigni- 
ty, and  compelled  to  deliver  the  Stamps  to  the  popn- 
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lace  M^ho  made  a  bonfire  of  them  and  of  the  law.  Ef- 
figies of  the  Minister  and  some  of  his  most  active 
friends  were  made  and  publickly  burned.  The  Justices 
of  the  Peace  refused  to  interpose  their  authority — ^the 
Stamp  OiBeers  declared  they  would  never  distribute 
a  single  Stamp— and  what  was  of  the  most  alarming 
importance  to  Great  Britain,  the  merchants  entered  in- 
to a  solemn  engagement  to  import  no  more  goods  un- 
til the  act  was  repealed. 

A  difiTereni  course  was  pursued  in  Yirginia — ^this 
ei^pression  of  publick  feeling  was  not  left  to  the  popu- 
lace ;  the  Legislature  itself  at  once  (Jetermined  to  give 
It  the  high  sanction  of  their  interference ;  and  to  this 
end  the  following  resolutions  were  introduced  by  Mr. 
Patrick  Henry — one  of  the  most  illustrious  members 
of  a  House^  at  that  time  conspicuous  for  the  genius^ 
learnings  refinement,  and  patriotism  of  those  who  com- 
posed it.  We  are  indebted  to  the  eloquent  biogra- 
pher of  Mr.  Henry,  the  present  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  copy  of  these  resolutions  as 
we  shall  lay  them  before  our  readers ;  and  the  facts 
connected  with  them  are  too  well  worthy  of  historical 
rec^ord  to  be  omitted. 

^^  After  his  death  (says  Mr.  Wirt)  there  was  found 
among  his  papers  one  sealed  and  thus  endorsed :  ^^  In- . 
closed  are  the  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  in 
1765,  concerning  the  Stamp  Act.  Let  my  executors 
open  this  paper.  ^^  Within  was  found  the  following  co- 
py of  the  resolutions,  in  Mr.  Henry's  hand- writing. 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  first  adventurers  and  settlers 
of  this,  his  Majesty's  Colony  and  dominion,  brought 
with  them,  and  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  and  all 
other  his  Majesty's  subjects,  since  inhabiting  in  this, 
his  Majesty's  said  Colony  all  the  privileges,  franchi- 
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ses^  and  immunities^  that,  have  been  at  any  time  held, 
enjoyed^  and  possessed^  by  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

^^  Resolved^  that  by  two  royal  charters^  granted  by 
King  James  the  First,  the  Colonists,  aforesaid,  are  de;- 
clared  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  liberties,  and  im- 
munities, of  denizens  and  natural  born  subjects,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and 
born  within  the  realm  of  England* 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  taxation  of  the  people  by  them- 
selves, or  by  persons  chosen  by  themselves  to  repre- 
sent them,  who  can  only  know  what  taxes  the  people 
are  able  to  bear,  and  the  easiest  mode  of  raising  them^ 
and  are  equally  affected  by  such  taxes  themselves,  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  British  freedom, 
and  without  which  the  ancient  constitution  cannot  sub- 
sist. 

^'  Resolved,  That  his  Majesty's  liege  people  of  this 
most  ancient  Colony,  have  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  the 
right  of  being  thus  governed  by  their  own  Assembly 
in  the  article  of  their  taxes  and  internal  police,  and  the 
aame  hath  never  been  forfeited,  or  any  other  way  giv- 
en up,  but  hath  been  constantly  recognized  by  the 
Sang  and  people  of  Great  Britain. 

<^  Resolved,  therefwe,  That  the  General  Assembly 
of  tliis  Colony  have  the  sole  right  and  power  to  lay 
taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  Co- 
lony ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever^  other  than  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  aforesaid,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to 
destroy  British  as  well  as  American  freedom.^' 

^^  On  the  back  of  the  paper  containing  these  resolu- 
tions, is  the  following  endorsement^  which  is  also  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Henry  himself.  <^  The  with- 
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ih  nfesolations  passed  the  house  of  Burgesses  iii  May^ 
1769-  They  formed  the  first  opposition  to  the  Stamp 
Act^  and  the  scheme  of  taxing  America  by  the  British 
Parliament.  All  the  Colonies^  either  through  fear^  or 
want  of  opportunity  to  form  an  opposition^  or  from  in- 
flnence  of  some  kind  or  other  had  remained  silent  I 
had  been  for  the  first  time  elected  a  Burgess^  a  few 
days  before;  was  youngs  inexperienced^  unacquaint^ 
ed  with  the  forms  of  the  house^  and  the  members  that 
composed  it.  Finding  the  men  of  weight  averse  to  op- 
position^  and  the  commencement  of  the  tax  at  hand, 
and  that  no  person  was  likely  to  step  forth;  I  deter- 
mined to  venture;  and  alone;  unadvised;  and  unassist- 
ed; on  a  blank  leaf  of  an  old  law-book  wrote  the  with*- 
in.  Upon  offering  them  to  the  house;  violent  debates 
ensued.  Many  threats  were  uttered;  and  much  abuse, 
cast  on  me;  by  the  party  for  submission.  After  a  l6ng 
and  warm  contest;  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  very 
small  majority;  perhaps  of  one  or  two  only.  The  alarm 
spread  throughout  America  with  astonishing  quick- 
ness; and  the  Ministerial  party  were  overwhelmed, 
llie  great  point  of  resistance  to  British  taxation  was 
universally  established  in  the  Colonies.  This  brought 
on  the  war;  which  finally  separated  the  two  countries; 
and  gave  independence  to  ours.  Whether  this  will 
prove  a  blessing  or  a  cursC;  will  depend  upon  the  use 
our  people  make  of  the  blessings  which  a  gracious 
*6od  hath  bestowed  bn  us.  If  they  are  wise;  they  will 
be  great  and  happy — If  they  are  of  a  contrary  char- 
acter; they  will  be  miserable. — ^Righteousness  alone 
can  exalt  them  as  a  nation. 

^^  Reader !  whoever  thou  art;  remember  this;  and  in 
thy  sphere;  practise  virtue  thyself;  and  encourage  it 
in  others. — P.  Henry.'^ 

VOL.   I.  10 
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These  resolutions^  as  Mr.  !E^enryhas  said^  were 
vehemently  opposed  hy  some  of  the  most  powerful 
speakers  of  the  house^  and  it  required  all  his  persua- 
sive eloquence  to  gain  for  them  the  sanction  of  a  ma- 
jority. It  was  in  his  speech  in  favour  of  these  reso- 
lutions that  he  was  interrupted  with  the  cry  of  "  trea- 
son,^' from  the  Speaker  and  several  members  of  the 
House.  A  manuscript  copy  of  the  Resolutions  was 
immediately  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  thence  to  New 
York;  in  both  of  which  places  they  produced  such 
alarm  among  the  timid  and  loyal  inhabitants^  that 
scarcely  a  word  was  heard  in  the  streets  above  a  whis- 
per. In  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  where  it  had 
been  previously  supposed  that  the  people  would  tame- 
ly submit  to  the  exactions  of  the  law,  the  intelligence 
of  what  had  been  done  in  Virginia,  aroused  the  most 
violent  feelings.  Mobs  collected  in  every  part  and 
burned  the  effigies  of  the  friends  of  the  Stamp  Act.  In 
Boston  the  people  were.excited  to  still  louder  expres- 
sions of  discontent — ^the  Resolutions  there  were  open- 
ly published  in  the  Newspapers — ^handbills  were  pub- 
lished calling  upon  the  people  to  resist  with  their  lives 
the  imposition  of  the  tax.  All  these  disorders  were 
attributed  by  Governour  Bernard  to  the  inflammatory 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Henry. 

By  degrees  the  people  of  all  the  Colonies  began  to 
entertain  but  one  feeling  on  the  subject,  which  pervad- 
ed all  classes  of  society.  Town  meetings  were  every 
where  held,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people 
were  every  where  instructed  to  show  by  some  Legis- 
lative act,  their  detestation  of  the  usurpation  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  town  of  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts, 
the  instructions  given  to  their  representative  deserve 
to  be  recorded.    After  some  expressions  of  loyalty. 
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and  attachment  to  the  British  constitution;  they  say : 
^^You,  sir,  represent  a  people,  who  are  not  only  de- 
scended from  the  first  settlers  of  this  country,  but  in- 
habit the  very  spot  they  first  poaseaaed.  Here  was  first 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  British  Empire^  in  this  part 
of  America,  which  from  a  very  small  beginning,  has 
increased  and  spread  in  a  manner  very  surprising,  and 
almost  incredible,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
all  this  has  been  effected  without  the  aid  or  assisstance 
of  any  power  on  earth ;  that  we  have  defended,  pro- 
tected, and  secured  ourselves  against'  the  invasions 
and  cruelties  of  savages,  and  the  subtlety  and  inhumani- 
ty of  our  inveterate  and  natural  enemies,  the  French ; 
and  all  this  without  the  appropriation  of  any  tax  by 
Stamps,  or  Stamp  Acts,  laid  upon  our  fellow  subjects, 
in  any  part  of  the  King's  dominions,  for  defraying  the 
expense  thereof.  This  place.  Sir,  was  at  first  the  asy- 
lum of  liberty,  and  we  hope,  will  ever  be  preserved 
sacred  to  it,  though  it  was  then  no  more  than  a  baiTen 
wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  savage  men  and  beasts. 
To  this  place  our  fathers,  (whose  memories  be  rever- 
ed,) possessed  of  the  principles  of  liberty  in  their  pu- 
rity, disdained  slavery,  fled  to  enjoy  those  privileges, 
which  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to,  but  were  de- 
prived, by  the  hands  of  violence  and  oppression,  in 
their  native  country.     We,  Sir,  their  posterity,  the 
freeholders,  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  town,  legal- 
ly assembled  for  that  purpose ;  possessed  of  the  same 
sentiments,  and  retaining  the  same  ardour  for  liberty, 
think  it  our  indispensable  duty,  on  this  occasion,  to 
express  to  you  these  our  sentiments  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
and  its  fatal  consequences  to  this  country,  and  to  en- 
join upon  you,  as  you  regard  not  only  the  welfare,  but 
the  very  being  of  this  people,  that  you  (consistent  with 
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our  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  relation  to  the  govern*- 
ment  of  Great  Britain)^  disregarding  all  proposals  for 
that  purpose,  exert  all  your  power  and  influence  in 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  at  least  till  we  hear  the 
success  of  our  petitions  for  relief.  We  likewise,  to 
avoid  disgracing  the  memories  of  our  ancestors,  as  well 
as  the  reproaches  of  our  own  consciences,  and  the  cur- 
ses of  posterity,  recommend  it  to  you,  to  ohtain  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  honourable  House  of  Representatives  of 
this  Province,  a  full  and  explicit  assertion  of  our  rights, 
and  to  have  the  same  entered  on  their  publick  re- 
cords, that  all  generations  yet  to  come,  may  be  con- 
vinced, that  we  have  not  only  a  just  sense  of  our  rights 
and  liberties,  but  that  we  never,  with  8ubmi9sion  to  Di- 
-vine  Providence  f  wiU  b.e  slaves  to  any  power  an  earth.^^ 
rf^his  was  the  sort  of  spirit  which  now  animated  the 
great  body  of  the  American  people  from  Massachu- 
setts to  South  Carolina.  Nor  was  it  indeed  confined 
to  the  Continent,  for  the  people  in  the  West  India  Is- 
lands showed  a  d.etero|ination  equally  strong  to  resist 
^e  Stamp  Act. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MeeHng  of  the  first  (kfidmenJtal  Congress  at  JWic  Forh^Theff 
publish  a  manifesto,  and  petition  the  King  and  ParliaTnenir--'lst, 
of  November  1765  observed  throughout  the  Colonies  as  a  day  of 
mourning — Publick  funeral  of  Liberty  in  Mw  Hampshire — 
non'importation  agreement — the  people  refuse  to  use  Stamps — ef" 
fects  of  the  popular  ferment  upon  the  ParHament^'^ebates  upon 
its  repeal — ^ects  of  the  non-importation  upon  the  Merchants  tf 
Londonr^-'iheir  petition  to  the  King  and  Parliamentj^Repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act^universaljoy  of  the  Jimericans  in  consequence. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  June  i7^Sy  a  resolution  was 
moved  by  Mr.  James  Otis^  in  the  Assembly  of  Mas- 
sachusetts^ setting  forth  the  expediency  of  calling  a 
continental  Congress^  to  be  composed  of  deputies  from 
the  Legislatures  of  each  respective  Province,  to  consult 
on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Colonies,  and  to 
consider  the  most  proper  means  of  averting  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  they  laboured.  The  Govemour 
and  other  friends  of  the  Ministerial  party,  finding  that 
it  would  be  vain  to  oppose  such  a  measure  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  popular  excitement,  made  a  merit  of  ne- 
cessity and  appeared  to  take  the  lead  in  it,  that  they 
might  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  be  enabled  to 
form  their  committee  out  of  the  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  resolution  passed  without  much  opposi- 
tion. New  Y5rk  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, early  in  the  month  of  October  ensuing.  The  com- 
mittee appointed,  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts  were 
James  Otis  jun.  Oliver  Patridge,  and  Timothy  Rug- 
gles — of  whom  Oovemour  Bernard,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Lords  of  trade,  thus  expresses  his  approbation.  "  Two 
pf  the  t}tvtp  chosen  are  fast  friends  to  government. 
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prudent  and  discreet  men^  such  as  I  am  sure  will 
never  consent  to  any  improper  application  to  the  gov- 
emment  of  Great  Britain.'^ 

These  gentlemen  lost  no  time  in  preparing  a  letter 
to  the  Speakers  of  the  several  Golonial  Assemblies^ 
enclosing  the  resolution^  and  requesting  their  concur- 
rence therewith.  South  Carolina  was  the  first  to  yield 
assent  to  the  proposed  Congress.  The  Govemours  of 
New  York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
prorogued  their  respective  Legislatures,  and  thus  pre- 
vented them  from  acceding  to  the  proposition ;  but  in 
the  first  of  these  Colonies  the  Committee,  who  had 
been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year  as  a  Committee 
of  general  correspondence  during  the  recess  of  the  Le- 
gislature, took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
attending  the  meeting,  in  behalf  of  their  Colony,  and 
their  authority  was  confirmed  by  the  succeeding  As- 
sembly. 

On  the  second  Tuesday  of  October  1763,  the  day  ap- 
pointed, twenty  eight  deputies,  viz :  from  Massachu* 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina, 
and  the  Committee  as  already  mentioned  of  New  York, 
met  at  the  City  of  New  York  and  after  appointing  Mr. 
Ruggles  of  Massachusetts  their  Chairman,  proceeded 
to  deliberate  on  the  subject  of  their  grievances.  It  was 
agreed  to  draw  up  a  manifesto  of  their  grievances, 
and  a  declaration  of  rights,  in  which  they  respectful- 
ly but  firmly  asserted  their  exemption  from  all  taxes 
not  imposed  by  their  own  representatives.  They  also 
determined  upon  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  a  petition  to  the  King  and  Commons.  These  pa- 
pers were  signed  only  by  the  members  from  six  Colo- 
nies— those  from  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  South 
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Carolina  not  haying  been  empowered  to  do  so.  The 
Chairman,  Mr.  Haggles,  one  of  those  upon  whose 
loyalty  the  Oovernourof  Massachusetts  had  so  strong- 
ly calculated,  left  the  meeting  without  signing;  and 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Otis,  was  upon  the  point  of  doing 
the  same,  but  fortunately  the  influence  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Lynch  was  successfully  exerted  to  prevent  him. 

The  Congress  having  completed  the  business  before 
them,  dissolved  its  meeting  on  the  S3th  of  October. 
Tliose  Colonies  which  had  not  sent  Committees,  adopt- 
ed the  same  sentiments  by  subsequent  resolutions,  and 
expressed  their  approbation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  in  the  warmest  manner.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  resolutions  and  petitions  of  the  Congress 
Were  unanimously  approved  of;  and  the  concurrence 
of  their  Legislature  was  thus  made  known  to  their 
agents  in  London :  ^<  We  in  this  Province  have  not 
been  so  boisterous  and  irregular  as  some  others,  not 
because  we  are  insensible  of  our  distresses,  but  be- 
cause we  thought  the  present  mode  most  likely  to  ob- 
tain relief.'^ 

The  first  day  of  November,  ^^  the  great,  the  impor- 
tant day,^'  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  take  eifect,  at 
length  approached.  In  Boston  its  dawn  M'as  ushered 
in  by  the  tolling  of  bells  as  for  a  funeral.  Many  of 
the  shops  and  stores  were  shut.  Effigies  of  the  men 
who  supported  the  Act  were  paraded  about  the  streets, 
and  carried  to  a  gallows  erected  on  Boston  Neck, 
where  after  being  suspended  for  some  time,  they  were 
cut  down  and  torn  to  pieces,  amid  the  shouts  and  ac- 
clamations of  thousands. 

At  Portsmouth,  in  New.  Hampshire,  similar  pro- 
ceedings took  place.  Publick  notice  was  given  to  the 
friends  of  liberty  to  attend  her  funeral — ^For  this  pur- 
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pose  a  coffin  had  been  prepared,,  upon  wbich  was  ia^ 
scribed  in  large  letters^  Liberty.  This  was  attend- 
ed to  the  grave  prepared  for  it^  by  a  numerous  con- 
course of  people^  and  minute  guns  were  fired  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  procession.  Atihe  place  of  in- 
terment an  oration  was  pronounced^  in  which  it  was 
hinted  that  the  deceased  might  possibly  revive — ^the 
coffin  was  again  taken  up^  the  word  revived  added 
to  the  former  inscription,  and  the  tone  of  the  bells  was 
instantly  changed  to  a  merry  peal. 

In  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  merchants  as- 
sembled and  entered  into  solemn  compact  not  to  im- 
port any  goods  from  the  Mother  Country  during  the 
existence  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

In  Maryland  the  effigy  of  their  Stamp  master,  Mr. 
Hoody  was  carried  about  from  pillory  to  whippingpost, 
and  Mr.  Hood  himself  was  compelled  to  seek  his  safety 
by  flying  to  New  York. 

Similar  transactions  took  place  in  every  Colony. 
The  Stamp  papers  were  every  where  burned  or  de- 
stroyed,  so  that  it  became  necessary  either  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  business  that  required  them,  or  to  carry  it 
on  without  them,  in  open  defiance  of  the  law.^  The 
latter  was  preferred.  Ships  were  entered  and  cleared 
without  Stamps  Lawyers,  Merchants,  Judges,  and 
Justices,  all  united  in  agreeing  to  transact  their  af- 
fairs without  Stamps.  The  frinters  continued  boldly 
to  print  and  circulate  their  newspapers  without  the  re- 
quired Stamp ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  to 
the  interest  which  they  felt  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Stamps,  we  owe  many  of  the  friends  which  now  fliock- 
ed  from  all  quarters  to  the  standard  of  our  infant  li- 
berty. For  by  their  means  it  was,  that  a  regular  chaia 
of  intelligence  was  kept  up  through  all  the  Colonies. 
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A  series  of  essays  was  published  in  the  New  York 
papers^  some  of  the  manuscripts  of  which  it  was  sup- 
posed were  sent  from  Boston^  in  which  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  Colonies  were  no  otherwise  related  to 
Great  Britain  than  as  having  the  same  King ;  and  a 
system  of  politicks  was  fast  gaining  ground^  which  but 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Would  have  added  ten 
years  to  the  age  of  our  independent  nation. 

Associations  had  been  formed  in  all  the  Colonies 
under  the  title  of  Sans  of  Liberty j  composed  of  some 
of  the  most  respectable  and  estimable  of  their  citizens. 
That  association  in  New- York  held  a  meeting  on  the 
7th  November,  at  which  it  was  determined  that  they 
would  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  prevent  the  Stamp 
Act.  Notice  of  this  being  sent  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
in  Connecticut,  an  union  of  the  two  associations  wasi 
soon  after  agreed  upon,  and  a  formal  instrument  of 
writing  drawn  and  signed — in  which,  after  denounc- 
ing the  Stamp  Act,  as  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution,  they  most  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selves to  march  with  their  whole  force  whenever  re- 
quired at  their  own  proper  cost  and  expense,  to  the 
relief  of  all  who  should  be  in  danger  from  the  Stamp 
Act  or  its  abettors — ^to  be  vigilant  in  watching  for  the 
introduction  of  Stamped  paper,  to  consider  all  who 
are  caught  in  introducing  it  as  betrayers  of  their  countiy^ 
and  to  bring  them  if  possible  to  condign  punishment, 
whatever  may  be  their  rank — ^to  defend  the  liberty  of 
the  Press  in  their  respective  Colonies  from  all  viola- 
tions or  impediments  on  account  of  the  said  Act— -to 
save  all  judges,  attornies,  clerks  and  others  from  fines, 
penalties,  or  any  molestation  whatever,  who  shall  pro- 
ceed in  their  respective  duties  without  regard  to  the 
Stamp  Act. — And  lastly,  they  pledged  themselves  tu 
Vol.  T.  11 
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use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  similar 
union  with  all  the  Colonies  on  the  Continent. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  circular  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Sans  of  Liberty  in  Boston,  New  Hamp- 
shire^ 4ind  as  far  as  South  Carolina.  The  proposal 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  most  parts  of  the  Co- 
lonies; and  from  this  association  sprung  the  grand 
scheme  of  a  continental  alliance.  And  this  alliance 
shows  in  a  striking  manner^  how  dependent  upon  ac- 
cidental causes  are  sometimes  the  origin  and  establish- 
ment of  Kingdoms,  States,  and  Empires — how  a  sense 
of  common  danger  will  bring  about  an  event,  which 
all  the  skill  and  foresight  of  the  Politician,  with  all 
his  learned  theory  of  checks  and  balances  would  be  un- 
able to  accomplish. 

But  these  associations  for  the  mutual  defence  and 
protection  of  those,  who  were  determined  to  oppose 
tile  usurped  authority  of  the  British  Parliament,  were 
not  the  only  associations  whose  consequences  were 
likely  to  be  severely  felt  by  the  British  government* 
Societies  were  formed  in  all  the  Colonies,  including 
femaleSf  as  well  as  males^  of  the  highest  rank  and 
fashion,  who  resolved  to  forego  all  the  luxuries  of  life 
sooner  than  be  indebted  for  them  to  the  commerce  of 
England,  nnder  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by 
Parliament.  These  Societies  denied  themselves  the 
use  of  any  foreign  articles  of  clothing— carding^  spin-' 
ning,  and  weaving,  became  the  daily  employment  of 
ladies  of  fashion — Sheep  were  forbidden  to  be  used 
as  food^  lest  there  should,  not  be  found  a  sufficient 
snpply  of  wool ;  and  to  be  dressed  in  a  suit  of  home- 
spun was  to  possess  the  surest  means  of  popular  dis- 
tinction. And  so  true  were  these  patriotick  societies 
to  tlieir  mataal  compact^  that  the  British  merchants  and 
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mannfactarers  soon  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  unit- 
ing with  the  Colonies  in  petitioning  Parliament  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  obnoxious  law.  Artificers  and  manufacturert 
in  England  were  left  without  employment,  and  thrown 
upon  the  charities  of  the  pablick;  for  even  at  that 
early  day  this  class  of  people  were,  in  a  great  mea- 
rare,  dependent  on  the  Colonial  consumption  for  their 
support  The  warehouses  of  the  merchants  were,  for  the 
same  reasons,  filled  with  unsaleable  goods  and  the 
table  of  the  Minister  was  soon  loaded  with  petitions 
and  remonstrances  from  all  the  large  towns  in  the 
Kingdom. 

In  the  mean  time  a  serious  disagreement  had  tdken 
place  between  the  Ring  and  his  Ministers,  some  of 
whom  had  proved  more  refractory  on  several  occasions^ 
than  his  Majesty  was  disposed  to  submit  to,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  they  should  be  discarded.  But  in  order 
to  form  another  Administration,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  overtures  either  to  Mr.  Pitt  or  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  two  Opposi- 
tion parties.  With  a  view  to  sound  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
friends,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  early  in  the  year 
176s,  waited  upon  Lbrd  Temple  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  by  his  Majesty's  command,  and  requested  to 
know  upon  what  eonditionsy  his  Lordship,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  their  friends,  would  be  willing  to  engage  in  his 
Majesty's  service.  Mr.  Pitt  immediately,  and  with 
some  warmth,  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  go  to  8t. 
James's  provided  he  could  carry  the  CoMtitution  along 
with  him. 

This  was  not  the  sort  «f  reply,  however,  which  his 
Majesty  looked  for,  and  the  conference  ended  without 
an  arrangement-— very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
firenviUe^  who,  being  now  acquainted  with  the  design 
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of  his  Majesty  to  get  rid  of  him^  and  trusting  to  the 
difficulty  of  his  forming  any  other  Cabinet^  broke  out 
into  open  hostility  with  the  Courts  and  insisted  upon 
the  dismission  of  all  the  King's  friends. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Grenville^  in  all 
which  he  was  aided  and  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford^  determined  his  Majesty  to  make  a  second 
effort  of  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  and  Lord  Temple  were  commanded  to  wait 
upon  the  King  on  the  2dth  of  June.  This  second  ef- 
fort,  however^  ended  with  no  better  success  than  the 
'first — ^Mr.  Pitt  and  his  brother  still  insisting  upon  a 
total  change  of  men  and  measures,  and  tlie  King  with 
equal  pertinacity  refusing  to  discharge  his  friends. 

His  Majesty  was  now  compelled,  as  a  last  resort, 
to  open  a  negociation  with  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in 
which  his  royal  liighness  was  successful.  By  the  ar- 
rangement now  made,  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle 
chose  for  himself  the  sinecure  of  Lord  Privy  Seal — 
The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  a  man  of  in- 
flexible integrity,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. Lord  Winchester  took  the  place  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  as  President  of  the  Council,  and  the  Seals 
were  given  to  the  young  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Gene- 
ral Conway,  who  had  so  nobly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Colonies,  on  the  motion  to  tax  them.  The  other 
places  remained  as  they  were. 

The  Parliament  was  convened  on  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary 17ft8j  and  the  speech  of  his  Majesty  to  the  two 
houses  clearly  evinced  the  different  principles  of  the 
men  who  now  formed  his  Cabinet,  from  those  of  his 
former  Ministers.     He  declared  in  this  speech  <<  his 
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firm  confidence  in  theivisdom  and  zeal  of  Parliament^ 
which  would;  he  doubted  not,  guide  them  to  such  sound 
and  prudent  resolutions,  as  might  tend  at  once  to  pre- 
serve the  constitutional  rights  of  the  British  Legisla- 
ture over  the  Colonies ;  and  to  restore  to  them  that  har- 
mony and  tranquillity  which  have  lately  been  inter- 
rupted  by  disorders  of  the  most  dangerous  nature. 
He  said,  he  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  assertion  of 
legal  authority y  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  all 
his^  subjects,  the  equity  and  good  order  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  concord  and  prosperity  of  all  parts  of 
his  dominions." 

On  the  motion  for  an  Address  to  the  King,  the  sen- 
timents of  the  House  on  the  measures  of  the  late  Ad- 
ministration, and  particularly  on  the  Stamp  Act,  were 
given  boldly  and  freely.  Mr.  Pitt,  that  unrivalled 
Statesman  and  incorruptible  patriot^  that  friend  of 
liberty  and  of  equal  rights,  was  the  first  to  offer  his 
sentiments  on  the  state  of  affairs.  He  began  by  pro- 
nouncing every  measure  of  the  late  Ministers  wrongs 
and  honestly  professing  Ms  want  of  confidence  in  the 
present  Ministers.  He  acknowledged  them  to  be  men 
of  fair  characters  and  of  Whig  principles,  but  he  was 
afraid  he  could  discover  some  traces  of  an  overruling 
influence.  ^'\i  is  a  long  time^  Mr.  Speaker,  (said  he,) 
since  I  have  attended  in  Parliament :  when  the  reso- 
lution was  taken  in  this  House  to  tax  America^  I  was 
ill  in  bed.  If  I  could  have  endured  to  have  been  car- 
ried in  my  bed,  so  great  was  the  agitation  of  my  mind 
for  the  consequences^  I  would  have  solicited  some  kind 
hand  to  have  laid  me  down  on  this  floor  to  have  borne 
my  testimony  against  it.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  this 
Kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  Colo- 
nies.   At  the  same  time,  I  assert  the  authority  of 
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this  Kingdom  to  be  sovereign  and  supreme  in  eTery 
circumstance  of  government  and  legislature  whatso- 
ever. Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legis^^ 
lative  power ;  the  taxes  are  a  voluntary  ^t  and  grant 
of  the  Commons  alone.  The  concurrence  of  the  Peers 
and  of  the  Grown  is  necessary  only  as  a  form  of  law. 
This  House  represents  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain. 
When  in  this  House  we  give  and  grants  therefore,  we 
give  and  grant  what  is  our  own,  but  can  we  give  and 
grant  the  property  of  the  Commons  of  AnericaP  It 
is  an  absurdity  in  terms.  There  is  an  idea  in  some^ 
that  the  Colonies  are  virtually  represented  in  this 
House.  I  would  fain  know  by  wham  9  The  idea  of 
virtual  representation  is  the  most  contemptible  thai 
ever  entered  into  the  head  of  man :  it  does  not  de* 
serve  a  serious  refutation.  The  Commons  in  Ame- 
rica, represented  in  their  several  Assemblies,  have 
invariably  exercised  this  constitutional  right  of  giving 
and  granting  their  own  money ;  they  would  have  been 
slaves  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it.  At  the  same  time 
this  Kingdom  has  ever  professed  the  power  of  legis- 
lative and  commercial  control.  The  Colonies  ac- 
knowledge your  authority  in  all  things,  with  the  sole 
exception  that  you  shall  not  take  their  money  out  of 
their  pockets  without  their  consent  Here  would  I 
draw  the  \ine—quam  ultra  citraque  nequit  eonsistere 
rectum.^' 

A  profound  silence  of  some  minutes  succeeded  this 
speech  of  Mr.  Pitt.  No'  one  appeared  inclined  to  take 
the  part  of  the  late  Ministers,  or  to  rouse  the  lion 
which  lay  basking  in  the  eye  of  the  great  Commoner 
who  had  just  sat  down.  At  length  Mr.  Grenville  him- 
self, the  obstinate  author  of  all  the  mischief,  that 
then  so  loudly  threatened  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
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the  whole  Empire,  rose  in  defence  of  the  measures  of 
his  administration.  He  said,  that  the  tumults  in  Ame* 
rica  bordered  on  open  rebellion ;  and  that  if  the  doc- 
trine promulgated  that  day  were  confirmed,  he  feared 
they  would  lose  this  name  to  take  that  of  revolution. 
He  said,  that  taxation  was  a  branch  of  the  sovereign 
power,  which  had  been  frequently  exercised  over  those 
who  were  never  represented,  and  instanced  the  East 
India  Company,  the  Palatinate  of  Chester,  and  some 
others.  He  asserted,  that  no  one  had  questioned  the 
right f  when  he  proposed  to  tax  America.  (In  this^ 
however,  Mr.  Orenville  was  mistaken,  for  General 
Conway,  now  Secretary,  had  expressly  denied  the 
right,  on  that  occasion.)  <<  Protection  and  obedience 
(said  he)  are  reciprocal ;  Great  Britain  protects  Ame- 
rica, America  is  therefore  bound  to  yield  obedience* 
If  not,  tell  me,  when  were  the  Americans  emancipat- 
ed? The  seditious  spirit  of  the  Colonies  owes  its  birth 
to  the  factions  in  this  House.  We  were  told  we  trod 
on  tender  ground,  we  were  bid  to  expect  disobedi- 
ence :  what  is  this  but  telling  America  to  stand  out 
against  the  law?  to  encourage  their  obstinacy  with 
the  expectation  of  support  here  ?  Ungrateful  people  of 
America/  The  nation  has  run  itself  into  an  immense 
debt  to  give  them  protection ;  bounties  have  been  ex- 
tended to  them ;  in  their  favour  the  Act  of  Navigation^ 
that  palladium  of  the  British  commerce,  has  been  re- 
laxed :  and  now  that  they  are  called  upon  to  contri- 
bute a  small  share  towards  the  publick  expense,  they 
renounce  your  authority,  insult  your  officers^  and  break 
out,  I  might  almost  say,  into  open  rebellion  J^ 

Thus  weak  and  laboured  was  Mr.  Grenville^s  vin- 
dication of  himself  and  his  measures.  His  whole 
speech  wm  but  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  urged 
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by  Mr.  Charles  Townsend  on  a  former  occasion^  and 
of  what  had  been  so  ably  refuted  by  Colonel  Barri. 
The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Grenville  though  an  honest  man, 
and  industrious  in  all  that  concerned  the  details  of  bu- 
siness^ was  weak^  conceited  and  prejudiced.  Too  im- 
patient of  contradiction  to  look  at  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion, he  persisted  in  errour,  until  he  was  too  deeply 
enveloped  in  the  obscurity  of  his  own  reasoning  to  see 
the  truth  when  it  was  presented  to  him.  He  had  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  Parliament  had  a  right  to  tax 
the  Colonies,  and  he  knew  that  a  revenue  thus  deriv- 
ed would  relieve  the  people  at  home  from  the  pressure 
of  a  heavy  burden;  but  he  forgot  that  the  people  of 
the  Colonies  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  nation,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  he  made  them  suffer,  he  brought 
distress  upon  the  whole.  His  policy  was  too  short- 
sighted to  perceive  the  consequences  of  the  reaction 
that  must  necessarily  take  place. 

Mr.  Grenville  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when 
Mr.  Pitt  again  rose  to  reply — but  the  rules  of  the  House 
forbidding  him  to  speak  twice  on  the  same  motion,  he 
was  called  to  Order,  and  was  reseating  himself  in  obe- 
dience to  the  call,  his  countenance  bearing  the  strong 
and  varied  emotions  of  indignation,  resentment,  and 
contempt,  when  the  loud  and  repeated  cry  of  ^  60  on'  in- 
duced him  once  more  to  take  the  floor.  He  thus  address- 
sed  himself  to  the  Speaker— ^^  Sir.  a  charge  is  brought 
against  gentlemen  sitting  in  this  House,  for  giving  birth 
to  sedition  in  America.  The  freedom  with  which  they 
have  spoken  their  sentiments  against  this  unhappy  Jlct, 
is  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime ;  but  the  imputation  shall 
not  discourage  me.  It  is  a  liberty  which  I  hope  no 
gentleman  will  be  afraid  to  exercise ;  it  is  a  liberty  by 
which  the  gentleman  who  calumniates  it  might  have 
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profited.     He  ought  to  have  desisted  from  his  project. 
We  are  told  America  is  obstinate — America  is  almost 
in  open  rebellion.  Sir^  1  rejoice  that  America  has  re- 
sisted  ;  three  milliohs  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feel- 
ings of  liberty^  as  voluntarily  to  sabmit  to  be  slaves^ 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all 
the  rest.  I  came  not  here  armed  at  all  points  with  law 
cases  and  Acts  of  Parliament^  with  the  statute  book 
doubled  down  in  dog^s  ears  to  defend  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty ;  [alluding  to  Mr.  Grenville's  having  read  several 
statutes  in  the  course  of  his  speech^  as  precedents  for 
taxation  without  representation]  but  for  the  defence  of 
liberty  upon  a  general^  constitutional  principle — it  is 
a  ground  on  which  I  dare  meet  any  man.  I  will  not  de- 
bate points  of  law  : — ^but  what  after  all  do  the  cases  of 
Chester  and  Durham  prove^  but  that  under  the  most 
arbitrary  reigns,  Parliament  were  ashamed  of  taxing 
a  people  without  their  consent,  and  allowed  them  re- 
presentatives ?  A  higher  and  better  example  might  have 
been  taken  from  Wales  ;  that  principality  was  never 
taxed  by  Parliament  till  it  was  incorporated  with  En- 
gland.    We  are  told  of  many  classes  of  persons  in 
this  Kingdom  not  represented  in  Parliament ;  but  are 
they  not  all  virtually  represented  as  Englishmen  with- 
in the  realm  ?  Have  they  not  the  option,  many  of  them 
at  least,  of  becoming  themselves  electdrs  ?   Every  in- 
habitant of  this  kingdom  is  necessarily  included  in  the 
general  system  of  representation.     It  is  a  misfortune 
that  more  are  not  actually  represented.   The  honoura- 
ble gentleman  boasts  of  his  bounties  to  America — Are 
not  these  bounties  intended  finally  for  the  benefit  of  this 
Kingdom  ?  If  they  are  not,  he  has  misapplied  the  na- 
tional treasures.  I  am  no  courtier  of  America — I  main- 
tain that  Parliament  has  a  right  to  bind,  to  restrain 
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America.  Our  legislative  power  over  the  Colonies 
is  sovereign  and  supreme.  The  honourable  gc^ntle- 
man  tells  ns^  he  understands  not  the  difference  be- 
tween internal  and  external  taxation ;  but  surely  there 
is  a  plain  distinction^  between  taxes  levied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  revenue^  and  duties  imposed  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce.  <  When^'  said  the  honourable 
gentleman^  ^were  the  Colonies  emancipated?'  At 
>what  time^  say  I  in  answer^  were  they  made  slaves? 
I  speak  from  accurate  knowledge  when  I  say,  that  the 
profits  to  Great  Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  Colonies, 
throngh  all  its  branches,  is  two  millions  per  annum. 
This  is  the  fund  which  carried  you  triumphantly 
through  the  war ;  this  is  the  price  America  pays  you 
for  her  protection ;  and  shall  a  miserable  financier  come 
with  a  boast  that  he  can  fetch  a  pepper-corn  into  the 
Exchequer,  at  the  loss  of  millions  to  the  nation  ?  I 
know  the  valour  of  your  troops — I  know  the  skill  of 
yonr  officers — I  know  the  force  of  this  country ;  but  in 
such  a  cause  your  success  would  be  hazardous.  Ame- 
rica, if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the  strong  man  :  9he 
would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  States  and  puU  down 
the  Constitution  with  her.  Is  this  your  boasted  peace  ? 
Not  to  sheathe  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  but  to 
sheathe  it  in  the  bowels  of  your  countrymen?  The 
Americans  have  been  wronged — they  have  been  driv- 
en to  madness  by  injustice.  Will  you  punish  them 
for  the  madness  you  have  occasioned  ?  No :  let  this 
country  be  the  first  to  resume  its  prudence  and  tem- 
per; I  will  pledge  myself  for  the  Colonies,  that,  on 
their  part,  animosity  and  resentment  will  cease.  The 
system  of  policy  I  would  earnestly  exhort  Great  Bri- 
tain to  adopt,  in  relation  to  America,  is  happily  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  a  favourite  poet ; 
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"  Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind« 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind ; 
Let  all  her  waj«  be  unconfin'd, 
And  clap  jour  padlock  on  her  mind." 

Upon  the  whole,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  the  House 
in  a  few  words  what  is  really  my  opinion.  It  is,  That 
the  Stamp  Jict  be  repealed  absolutely,  totally, 

and  IMMEDIATELY.^' 

After  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  an  Address  was 
concluded,  Mr.  Grenville  made  an  unsuccessful  mo*- 
tion  that  the  Stamp  Act  shotUd  be  enforced — a  majo- 
rity of  140  rising  against  him.     This  division  suffici- 
ently showed  the  temper  of  the  House ;  and  the  re- 
fusal to  enforce  the  law  was  hailed  as  a  happy  indi- 
cation that  the  Ministry  intended  its  repeal.     Nume- 
rous papers  relative  to  American  affairs  had  been,  by 
his  Majesty's  orders,  laid  before  Parliament  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  and  the  reading  of  them  now 
cKxupied  the  whole  of*  their  time.     The  petition  from 
the  Congress  at  New-York  was  not  allowed  to  be 
read,  the  Parliament  having  denied  their  authority  to 
assemble  for  the  purpose  alleged.    Various  other  pe- 
titions however,  as  well  from  the  Colonies  as  from  the 
manufacturing  and  trading  interests  of  th^  Kingdom, 
all  tending  to  the  same  point,  received  due  and  pa- 
tient attention.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  on  Ame- 
rican affairs,  Doctor  Franklin,  whose  political  integrity 
and  moral  worth  were  alike  duly  estimated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
and  freely  questioned  upon  many  important  topicks. 
The  answers  which  he  gave  fully  comfirmed  the  new 
Ministers  in  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  their 
intention  to  move  for  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  and 
a  Bill  for  that  purpose  was  on  the  SSd  of  February 
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bronght  iu  by  Crenenl  Conway^  the  same  who  had  so 
boldly  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to  impose  it  in 
the  first  instance. 

The  debate  on  this  motion  lasted  nutil  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  never  was  there  a  debate  which  ex- 
cited more  warmth  of  interest^  or  more  vehemence  of 
opposition.  The  lobbies  of  the  House  were  crowd- 
ed with  the  manufacturers  and  traders  of  the  King- 
dom,  whose  anxious  countenances  plainly  showed  that 
their  fates  hung  upon  the  issue.  A  division  at  length 
being  called  for,  S75  rose  in  support  of  the  motion^ 
and  167  against  it — thus  was  the  misery  of  the  nation 
for  a  while  averted,  in  despite  of  all  the  speculators 
and  augurs  of  political  events,  (to  use  the  language 
of  Mr.  Burke)  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  old  mercenary 
Swiss  of  the  state,  and  in  defiance  of  the  whole  embat- 
tled legion  of  veteran  pensioners  and  practised  instru- 
ments of  Court. 

Bo  ungovernable  were  the  transports  of  the  people, 
on  hearing  this  vote  of  the  House,  and  so  firmly  were 
they  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they  owed 
their  deliverance  to  Mr.  Pitt,  that  their  gratitude  knew 
no  bounds ;  and  when  he  appeared  at  the  door,  (as 
the  eloquent  writer^  just  quoted,  has  told  us)  ^'  they 
jumped  upon  him,  like  children  on  a  long  absent  fa- 
ther. They  clung  about  him  as  captives  about  their 
redeemer.  All  England  joined  in  his  applause.  Nor 
did  he  seem  insensible  of  the  best  of  all  earthly  re- 
wards, the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Hope  elevated,  and  joy  brightened  his  crest." 

In  the  House  of  Peers,  the  opposition  to  the  Bill, 
was  more  obstinate  than  it  had  been  in  the  other  House. 
Lord  Bute  took  upon  himself  io  declare  that  it  was 
not  the  wish  of  his  Majesty y  that  the  law  should  be  re- 
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pealed.  Some  of  the  noble  Dukes^  and  the  whole 
Sench  of  Bishops^  were  for  forcing  the  Americans  to 
submit,  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Bill  was  nobly 
supported  by  Lord  Camden,  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, and  some  others.  Lord  Camden  declared,  that 
the  inseparability  of  taxation  and  representation  was 
a  position  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature— that  it  was 
in  fact  itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature — ^that  no  man 
had  a  right  to  take  another's  property  from  him  with- 
out his  consent.  ^^  Whoever  attempts  to  do  it  (said 
the  noble  lord)  attempts  an  injury ;  whoever  does  it 
commits  a  robbery. '' 

In  consequence  of  Lord  Bute's  declaration,  his  Ma- 
jesty was  waited  upon^  and  requested  to  impart  his 
wishes  to  the  noble  Lords.  His  reply  showed,  tliat 
however  he  might  have  seemed  to  yield  to  the  plans 
of  his  new  Ministers,  his  old  favourite  had  but*  too 
well  interpreted  his  secret  feelings,  when  he  averred 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Act  was  contrary  to  his  Majesty's 
wishes.  He  did  not  desire^  he  said^  that  it  should  be 
enforced,  unless  it  could  be  done  without  bloodshed. 

Opposition  being  at  length  wearied  out — the  Lords 
and  the  Bishops  having  both  entered  their  protests — 
and  a  sort  of  compromise  having  b^en  made  by  a  De- 
claratory Act  asserting  the  power  and  right  of  Cheat 
Britain  to  bind  the  Colonies  in  all  cases  whatever — 
the  vote  was  taken  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  the  re- 
peal carried  by  a  majority  of  34.— 105  having  voted 
for  it,  and  71  against  it.  His  Majesty  appeared  in 
the  House  on  the  following  day^  and  gave  his  assent. 

The  great  joy  which  this  event  occasioned,  was 
manifested  in  London  by  splendid  illuminations,  and 
by  decorating  all  the  ships  in  the  Thames  with  flags. 
In  America^  the  intelligence  was  received  with  accla- 
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mations  of  the  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  gratitude  by 
all  classes  of  people.  Publick  thanksgivings  were  of- 
fered up  in  all  the  churches.  The  resolutions  which 
had  been  passed  on  the  subject  of  importations,  were 
rescinded,  and  their  trade  with  the  Mother  Country  waa 
immediately  renewed,  with  increased  vigour.  The 
homespun  dresses  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  w«re 
given  to  the  poor,  and  once  more  they  appeared  clad 
in  the  produce  of  foreign  looms. 

When  the  Act  repealing  the  Stamp  Act  was  trans- 
mitted to  America,  General  Conway,  the  Secretary^ 
accompanied  it  with  a  circular  letter  to  the  several  Go* 
vemours,  in  which  he  most  affectionately  endeavoured 
to  appease  the  discontents  of  the  people,  while  he  at  the 
same  time  firmly  insisted  upon  a  proper  reverence  for 
the  Government.  When  the  Govemour  of  Virginia 
communicated  this  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  they 
unanimously  voted  a  statue  to  the  King — ^The  Assem* 
bly  of  Massachusetts,  with  more  discrimination,  voted 
a  letter  of  thanks,  where  thanks  were  more  due — ^to 
the  Dake  of  Grafton  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

In  addition,  howler,  to  the  circular  letters  to  the 
several  Governours,  General  Conway  wrote  a  separate 
and  distinct  letter  to  Govemour  Bernard  of  Massa- 
chusetts— ^in  which  he  says  :  ^^  Nothing  will  tend  more 
effectually  to  every  conciliating  purpose,  and  there  is 
nothing  therefore  I  have  in  command  more  earnestly  to 
require  of  you,  than  that  you  should  exert  yourself  in 
recommending  it  strongly  to  the  Assembly,  that  full 
and  ample  compensation  be  made  to  those  who,  from 
the  madness  of  the  people,  have  suffered  for  their  acts 
of  deference  to  the  British  Legislature."  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  strange  and  extraordinary  ground  to  he  taken 
by  the  Minister — ^his  intentions  were  evidently  of  the 
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ynirestnatare — ^het^as  desirous  of  maintaining  the  hon- 
our of  the  King  and  the  Government ;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly neither  politick  nor  conciliatory^  to  make -this 
demand  for  reparation^  for  violences  so  lately  commit- 
ted against  the  authority  of  that  very  government,  and 
of  the  people  who  committed  them,  because  they  denied 
that  authority.  By  repealing  the  ^tamp  Act,  the  cause 
of  these  violences  were  virtually  acknowledged  to  be 
just  and  defensible,  and  the  people  against  whom  the 
outrages  were  committed  were  in  like  manner  acknow- 
ledged to  have  deserved  them,  at  least  from  those  by 
whom  they  were  committed.  If  any  reparation  then 
was  thought  necessary,  it  should  have  proceeded  from 
the  government  in  whose  favour  the  outraged  individu- 
als stood  forth,  and  not  from  the  government  under 
whose  sanction  the  outrage  was  done — in  as  much  as 
that  government  had  been  declared  to  be  rights  in  the 
very  instrument  which  called  upon  it  to  repair  a  wrong. 
And  it  was,  undoubtedly,  the  intention  of  the  Secreta- 
ry, that  the  act  of  reparation  should  appear  to  come  as 
a  voluntary  offering  from  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  not  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  authori- 
fy  of  the  Ring.  His  letter  to  the  Governour  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  private  and  confidential,  and  if 
the  same  spirit  of  cordial  reconciliation  had  actuated 
the  Governour,  that  it  was  manifest  animated  the  Mi- 
nister, it  would  have  been  in  his  power  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Legislature  to  adopt  his  re- 
commendation.  But  Governour  Bernard  was,  unfor- 
tunately, too  much  a  friend  to  the  political  pandemo- 
nium of  Garletou  House,  to  move  an  inch  towards  re- 
ciprocal concession  with  the  Colonies,  or  to  obtain  that 
by  persuasion,  which  he  thought  it  in  his  power  to 
force  from  them  by  coerdoa.    In  his  speech  there- 
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fore  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Court  in  Masaacha- 
setts  in  June  1766^  he  assumed  a  tone  of  haughtiness 
and  reproach^  very  different  from  the  temper  of  the 
letter  under  the  authority  of  which  he  acted. 

He  said  that  the  Ju^tic^  and  humanity  of  the  requi- 
sition were  so  forcible  they  could  not  be  controvert- 
ed^ and  that  the  authority  from  which  it  came  ought 
to  preclude  all  doubts  about  complying  with  it.  He 
added^  ^^  both  the  business  and  the  time  are  most  cri- 
tical— ^let  me  entreat  you  to  recollect  yourselves^  and 
to  consider  well  what  you  are  about — Shall  the  pri- 
vate interests^  passions,  or  resentments  of  a  few  men^ 
deprive  the  whole  people  of  the  great  and  manifold 
advantages  which  the  favour  and  indulgence  of  their 
King  and  his  Parliament  are  now  preparing  for  them? 
Surely,  after  hi^  Majesty^ 8  commands  are  known,  the 
very  persons  who  have, created  the  prejudices  and  pre- 
possessions I  now  endeavour  to  combat,  will  be  the 
first  to  remove  them.'' 

This  was  sorely  the  most  improper  time  which  his 
Excellency  could  have  fixed  upon,  and  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable style  which  he  could  have  chosen,  to  en- 
force the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary.  He  should 
have  waited  until  some  of  the  citizens  who  had  suf- 
fered by  the  outrages  of  the  populace — mob,  it  could 
not  be  called,  for  the  multitude  who  joined  in  the  vio- 
lent expressions  of  their  resistance  to  the  law,  em- 
braced the  first  men  of  the  town — he  should  have 
waited,  we  say,  until  some  of  these  sufferers  petition- 
ed for  reparation— or  he  should  have  procured  them 
to  petition,  by  promises  of  redress*  It  would  then 
have  been  time  enough,  if  he  saw  a  disposition  in  the 
General  Court  to  withhold  relief,  to  have  recommend- 
ed their  compliance,  as  an  acceptable  act  of  loyalty  to 
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his  Majesty.  It  could  never  have  been  the  intentioli 
of  his  Majesty  to  command  the  General  Court  to  open 
the  purse  of  the  Golony^  so  soon  after  it  had  been  legal- 
ly put  beyond  his  authority^  by  a  formal  repeal  of  the 
previous  tax  upon  it.  Nor  could  Mr.  Secretary  Conway 
have  contemplated  such  an  use  as  the  Governour  chose 
to  make  of  his  separate  Despatch. 

The  General  Court  as  well  as  the  whole  people  of 
the  Province^  were  at  this  time  well  disposed  to  listen 
to  conciliatory  language  from  the  Government  or  any 
of  its  agents.  But  they  were  too  tremblingly  alive  to 
their  own  rights^  and  too  conscious  of  their  own 
strength,  to  be  drilled  into  a  measure  which  implied 
a  want  of  faith  in  the  integrity  of  their  hearts  or  un- 
derstandings. They  therefore  in  their  reply  to  the 
Gtivernour's  speech,  address  him  in  a  tone  at  once 
indignant  and  sarcastick.  They  tell  him  that  he  has 
exceeded  the  authority  given  to  him  in  the  letter,  and 
plainly  hint  that  he  is  acting  as  the  tool  of  some  higher 
power.  <<  If  this  recommendation  (said  they),  which 
your  Excellency  terms  a  requisition^  be  founded  on 
^o  much  justice  and  humanity  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
troverted— ^if  the  authority  with  which  it  is  introduced 
should  preclude  all  disputation  about  complying  with 
it;  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  freedom  we  have 
in  the  case. — ^With  regard  to  the  rest  of  your  Excel- 
lency's speech,  (they  continue)  we  are  constrained  to 
observe,  that  the  general  air  and  style  of  it  savoujr 
much  more  of  an  act  of  free  grace  and  pardon^  than 
of  a  parliamentary  address  to  the  two  Houses  of  Jis^ 
sembly  ;  and  we  most  sincerely  wish  your  Excellency 
had  been  pleased  to  reserve  it,  if  needful^  for  a  pro- 
elamation.'^ 

VOL.  t  18 
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The  government  of  Great  Britain  could  not  have 
found  an  agent  less  qualified  to  foster  and  preserve  a 
spirit  of  reconciliation  in  the  Colonies^  than  his  Kx- 
cellency  Governour  Bernard.  He  was  haughty,  mo- 
rose and  tyrannical,  and  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
.thwarting  every  measure  of  the  Assembly,  not  pro* 
posed  by  his  immediate  friends  and  sub-agents. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Governour,  so  far 
from  subduiDg  the  spirits  of  what  was  called  the  Ame- 
rican party,  or  the  friends  of  Liberty,  irritated  them 
to  more  open  hostility,  and  brought  continual  accessi- 
ons to  their  numbers.  The  town  of  Boston  was  at 
this  time  represented  by  James  Otis  jun.  JUiomas 
Cushingf  Samuel  •Mams  and  John  Hancock^— men 
whose  subsequent  conduct  proved,  that  they  were  not 
to  be  driven  into  any  surrender  of  privilege.  It  was 
in  the  power  of  the  Governour  to  have  made  them  all 
fast  friends  of  the  King — ^but,  happily  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  our  country,  he  chose  by  every  petty  act  of 
opposition  to  their  patriotick  views,  to  alienate  their 
respect  and  affection,  and  confirm  them  in  the  glorious 
title  of  champions  of  freedom.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly,  Mr.  Otis  was  chosen  Speaker,  but  the  Gov- 
ernour refused  to  confirm  the  choice— and  thus,  in- 
stead of  paving  the  way,  by  a  mere  act  of  courtesy, 
for  the  gracious  reception  of  his  speech,  aroused  that 
spirit  of  animosity  which  dictated  the  reply  just  quot- 
ed. He  in  like  manner  refused  to  sanction  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Council,  because  the  Grown  officers  had 
been  left  out.  Hitherto  the  influence  of  the  Govern- 
our over  the  Assembly  had  been  greatly  assisted  by 
the  secrecy  Mith  which  the  debates  of  that  House 
had  been  carried  on.  He  and  his  friends  might  pro- 
mise or  threaten,  without  fear  of  restraint  from  pub- 
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lick  indignation.  But  the  friends  of  liberty  were  now 
80  numerous  in  the  House,  that  their  doors  were 
thrown  open  and  a  gallery  ordered  to  be  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  fellow-citizens.  From  this 
moment  the  Court  party  began  to  decline^  and  the 
cause  of  the  people  to  acquire  additional  defenders. 

In  the  course  of  the  Session^  an  Act  was  passed 
granting  compensation  to  the  sufferers  in  the  late  riots^ 
the  principal  of  whom  was  his  honour  the  Lieutenant 
Governour.  But  this  act  was  accompanied  by  a  decla- 
ration that  it  was  a  free  gift  of  the  Province^  and  not 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  their  claim.  By 
the  same  act  also  a  full  pardon  was  extended  to  the 
rioters— two  circumstances  which  gave  a  character 
to  the  act  by  no  means  acceptable  to  his  Majesty. 

In  New  York  likewise  there  was  a  similar  spirit  of 
half-way  accommodation  manifested.  The  Legisla- 
ture by  a  voluntary  act,  granted  compensation  to  those 
who  had  suffered  a  loss  of  property  in  theii*  adherence 
to  the  Stamp  Act.  But  they  refused  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution the  Act  of  Parliament  for  quartering  his  Ma- 
jesty's troops  upon  them. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  too,  though  they  heartily 
partook  of  the  general  rejoicings  at  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  showed  by  (heir  election  of  a  new  Gov- 
ernour that  they  were  not  disposed  to  forgive  their 
ibrmer  one  for  his  acquiescence  in  the  requisitions  of 
that  odious  Act. 


J  4 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Bepeal  of  the  Stamp  Jet  produces  but  a  sliort  calm^^ransactions  in 
Englandr-Mr.  Pitt  taken  into  the  Ministry — the  strange 
mixture  in  his  ^ministration-'Mr.  Townsend  made  Chancel^ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer-'yMr.  Fitt  accepts  the  title  and  dignitieM 
of  Earl  of  Chatham — Mr.  GrenmUe^s  Prohibitory  Act  against 
^eW'Vork — its  effects  upon  the  other  Colonies^^^irrival  of  Bri- 
tish troops  in  Boston — consequences  thereof^r-Mr.  Townsend's 
plan  for  taxing  the  Colonies.-^-^Effeets  of  his  measures  upon  the 
Americans. — Death  of  Mr.  Toumsend,  and  appointment  of  Lord 
^orth^—>Lord  Chatham  resigns,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Bristol^-^Lord  Hillsborough  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies^ — Resolutions  of  Boston  town  meetings^^Circular  Let* 
ter  of  the  Massach\isetts  Assembly^-^The  Farmer's  Letters^ — 
Oovemour  Bernard  dissolves  the  Legislature^-^^ects  of  this 
violence.^''-''Seixure  of  Mr.  Hancock^s  sloop^-^riot  in  consequence 
thereof — Board  of  Trade  remove  from  Bostofh-^Meeting  at 
Faneuil  HaUj-^^rrival  of  a  British  Squadron  and  two  Begi* 
ments  at  Boston^ — The  Govemour  quarters  them  in  Faneuil 
Hallt^BesolutUms  of  the  merchants^^Letter  of  the  Philadel- 
phia merchants  to  their  agents  in  London^-^Revival  of  the  Sta- 
tute of  Henry  FUIj-— Resolutions  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses^-the  Govemour  dissolves  thenu-^Uther  Assemblies  also 
dissolvedf-^Conduct  of  Chvemour  Bemardr-4iis  recall — and 
character^-^Different  conduct  of  Govemour  Bottetourt — Lord 
Hillsborough's  Circular. — Sentiments  of  the  Philadelphia  mer- 
chants on  his  conciliatory  proposition. 

The  universal  joy  which  pervaded  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple in  America^  as  well  as  in  England^  on  the  repeal 
olr  the  Stamp  Aet^  was  but  of  short  continuance.  In 
the  first  warmth  of  their  transports^  they  had  seemed 
to  forget  that  Great  Britain  had^  in  fact^  yielded  no<- 
thing,  or  scarcely  any  thing,  in  the  mere  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  maintain  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  tax  them.    This  right  they  ei- 
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ther  re^rded  as  a  question  that  would  never  a^ain 
come  into  discussion,  or  they  considered  the  conces- 
sion now  made  to  them  as  such  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  power  and  influence,  that  they  did  uot  fear  any 
serious  evil  from  its  exercise. 

But  they  were  not  long  suffered  to  labour  under  this 
delusion.  The  measures  with  regard  to  the  Colonies, 
which  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Act  of  Re- 
peal, showed  that  the  Ministry  were  determined  to 
punish  them  for  former  disohedience,  and  coerce  them 
to  future  submission.— So  that  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1*^66,  the  gloom  of  despondency  had  again  tak- 
en possession  of  the  faces  so  lately  brightened  with 
happy  anticipations  of  the  time  to  come.  In  every  Co- 
lony, something  occurred  to  mark  the  return  of  discon- 
tent Besides  the  progress  of  this  feeling  already  not- 
ed in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New- York,  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  who  had  in  their  Spring 
Session  voted  a  statue  to  the  King,  and  an  obelisk  to 
several  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  in  December 
of  this  year,  postponed  the  final  consideration  of  the 
resolution  until  the  next  session — ^which  amounted  in 
fact  to  a  strong  expression  of  their  altered  feelings. 
But  we  must  exculpate  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
and  his  Administration,  from  any  share  in  the  scheme 
of  oppression  which  we  are  now  to  develope. 

Lord  Rockingham  had  discovered,  in  the  (xiurse  of 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  that  his  Majesty  had  not  given  his  con- 
fidence to  the  Ministry  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and 
that  he  was  still  under  the  influence  of  his  favourite, 
Lord  Bute.  As  a  mean  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  cor* 
rupting progress  of  this  influence,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  uniting  Mr*  Pitt  and  the  Whig  party  out  of  ser- 
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vice,  with  the  Whigs  who  were  now  in  the  Ministry^ 
and  for  this  purpose  held  a  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt^ 
Bat  this  extraordinary  man,  who  continued  to  feel  the 
same  scorn  of  the  Marquis  and  his  party,  which  he  had 
so  intemperately  expressed,  on  their  first  coming  into 
the  Minish-y  upon  terms  that  he  thought  derogatory 
to  the  honour  of  the  Whigs,  received  hb  advances  with 
great  coldness.  Indeed  he  made  some  remark  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conference,  which  the  Marquis 
construed  to  imply  the  necessity  of  his  own  removal 
from  the  Treasury,  and  the  attempt  at  union  of  course 
failed.  « 

Lord  Bute,  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  Lord  Rocking* 
ham  and  his  Administration  altogether,  had  made  simi- 
lar advances  to  Lord  Temple ;  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. That  nobleman  was  too  honest  to  lend  himself 
to  the  corruptions  of  Lord  Bute,  even  though  his  broth- 
er formed  one  of  the  junto. 

The  secret  advisers  of  Carlton  House  had  in  the 
mean  time  determined  upon  a  change ;  and  Mr.  Pitt 
was  once  more  ordered  to  wait  upon  the  King.  The 
meeting  took  place  on  the  ISth  of  July  17665  ftnd  his 
Majesty  opened  the  negotiation  by  telling  Mr.  Pitt 
that  he  should  put  himself  altogether  into  his  bands^ 
without  proposing  any  terms. — ^This  was  precisely  the 
point  to  which,  six  months  before,  the  Americans,  if 
they  could  have  had  their  choice,  would  have  desired 
affairs  to  be  brought.  And  the  friends  of  the  Colonies 
had  certainly  every  thing  to  hope,  from  the  character 
and  former  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  first  thing  which  Mr.  Pitt  did  after  his  audi- 
ence with  the  King  was  to  send  for  his  Noble  brother- 
in-law — ^to  tell  him  of  the  plenary  powers  with  which 
hb  Majesty  had  invested  him,  and  torequesthis  Lord- 
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ship  to  take  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  If  he  had 
stopped  here,  Lord  Temple  would  perhaps  have  felt 
no  scruples  in  accepting  the  place  offered  to  him — but 
he  presented  at  the  same  time  a  list  of  names  for 
all  the  other  great  departments  of  the  government, 
which,  besides  that  it  excluded  all  his  Lordship's  con- 
nexions, too  plainly  indicated  that  he  was  not  to  come 
in  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
or  the  latter  would  have  consulted  him  in  those  nomi- 
nations ;  and  upon  no  other  terms  would  the  pride  of 
his  Lordship  permit  him  to  come  in. 

Lord  Temple  said,  that  he  was  extremely  desirous 
of  conciliating  all  parties,  but  that  he  could  not  so  far 
forget  what  was  due  to  his  own  honour,  as  to  consent  ei- 
ther to  exclude  all  his  friends,  or  to  look  upon  Mr.  Pitt 
as  absolute  master. — ^Mr.  Pitt,  however,  was  not  to  be 
shaken  from  his  purpose.  No  man  loved  or  esteemed 
Lord  Temple  more  than  he  did,  but  that  esteem  did 
not  extend  to  his  Lordship's  family.  He  despised  Mr, 
Grenville,  and  dreaded  the  consequence  which  his  in- 
fluence might  have  over  his  Lordship  in  the  pew  ar- 
rangement.— ^Lord  Temple  withdrew  therefore,  highly 
imtated  and  offended ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  went  on  to  com- 
plete his  new  scheme  of  a  Ministry  without  him. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  First  Lord 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury ;  and  the  Kight  Ho- 
nonrable  Charles  Townsend  was  made  Chancellor  oif 
the  Exchequer.  It  was  at  the  motion  of  this  latter 
gentleman,  that  the  Act  had  passed  some, time  before 
for  quartering  his  Majesty's  troops  on  the  people  of 
New  York.  He  was  considered  as  a  man  of  brilliant 
talents,  but  of  no  solidity — capricious,  insincere,  and 
full  of  intrigue.  Why  Mr.  Pitt  should  have  made 
choice  of  him  for  so  responsible  a  station,  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  explain. 
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General  Oonway  was  continaed  in  his  post  of  Be- 
eretary  for  the  Northern  Department,  and  Lord  Shel- 
burne  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  the  South- 
ern. Lord  Gamden  was  made  Ghancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Earl  of  Northington,  President  of 
the  Council. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  some  years  before  proudly  re* 
fused  the  offered  honours  of  the  Peerage,  and  boasted 
that  he  was  one  of  the  peaple^  now  accepted  the  title 
and  dignities  of  Earl  of  Chatham — thus  taking  leave 
of  the  great  theatre  of  his  early  glories  and  deathless 
renowa  as  a  Statesman,  to  take  a  seat  among  the  Peers 
of  the  Realm.  The  place  which  he  chose  for  himself 
in  the  new  Ministry  was  that  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Thus  was  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends  put  out 
of  service,  after  having  been  in  only  about  a  year;  and 
thus  did  Mr.  Pitt  use  the  unlimited  power  put  into  his 
hands,  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Ministry.  The  for- 
mer retired  from  office  with  the  deserved  approbation 
of  the  whole  Kingdom — ^the  latter  came  into  it  (it  may 
almost  be  said)  with  universal  reprobation.  His  accept- 
ance of  the  Peerage — his  ambition  to  be  the  sole  dictat- 
or in  the  new  arrangements — his  abandonment  of  Lord 
Temple — and  the  injudicious  selection  which  he  had 
made  for  some  of  the  offices,  excited  a  popular  clamour 
against  him,  and  destroyed  that  confidence  which  the 
people  had  never  ceased  to  repose  in  the  great  Common- 
er— While  addresses,  and  letters  of  thanks,  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  from  every  part 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  was  charged  by 
the  same  people  with  having  deserted  their  cause.  This 
however  was  doing  injustice  to  the  motives  of  Lord 
Chatham — ^his  policy  was  not  changed  by  his  transfer 
to  the  House  of  Peers ;  but  he  had  soon  reason  to  regret 
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that  selfish  amb^on^  which  had  impelled  him  to  lean 
so  exclusively  upon  his  own  judgment  in  the  choice  of 
Ms  colleagues  in  the  Ministry.  He  had  lost  his  popu- 
larity^ and  what  affected  him  still  more  nearly^  he 
had  lost  the  friendship  of  Lord  Temple^  with  whom  he 
had  lived  for  so  many  years  in  the  closest  bonds  of 
fraternal  intimacy  and  mutual  confidence.  He  saw 
strong  parties  of  opposition  daily  rising  up  against  him ; 
he  found  that  the  Ministers^  who  had  come  in  by  his 
appointment  and  whom  therefore  he  had  expected  to 
control  at  will^  acted  for  themselves  and  without  his 
concurrence^  and  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  coali- 
tion with  men  whom  he  had  once  openly  accused  of 
every  species  of  corruption^  and  whom  he  even  now 
most  heartily  despised. 

These  were  circumstances  well  calculated  to  make 
a  deep  impression  upon  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Lord 
Chatham.  He  was  indeed  so  sensibly  affected  by 
them,  that  his  health  began  visibly  to  decline.  About 
this  period,  the  situation  of  his  Lordship  is  thus  de- 
picted by  the  eccentrick  General  Lee,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  King  of  Poland : — ^^  I  am  apt  to  agree 
with  the  majority  of  the  better  sort,  that  <  this  once 
noble  mind  is  quite  overthrown.^  Can  it  be  reconciled 
to  reason,  that  the  same  man  who  rendered  his  name 
so  illustrious,  so  tremendous^  should  split  upon  rib- 
bands and  titles?  By  sinking  into  a  peerage j  his 
popularity  would  vanish  of  course.  I  recollect  your 
Majesty  was  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  that  there 
was  nothing  very  monstrous  in  his  acceptance  of  a 
peerage,  but  that  it  argued  a  senselessness  of  glory  to 
forfeit  the  name  of  Pitt  for  any  title  the  King  could 
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bestow.  He  has  fits  of  crying,  starting,  and  every  ef- 
fect of  hysterics — V 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Parliament,  in  the 
succeeding  year,  1767,  was  founded  upon  the  intelli- 
gence received  from  New  York,  that  the  Assembly 
had  refused  to  take  measures  to  carry  into  efl!ect,  the 
Act  for  providing  for  his  Majesty^s  troops,  which  had 
been  quartered  upon  the  people  of  that  province,  A 
Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr  Grenville,  the  old  and 
steady  opposer  of  American  freedom,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  restrain  the  Assembly  and  Council  of 
New  York  from  passing  any  Act,  until  they  had  com- 
plied with  the  requisitions  of  the  Act  just  mentioned. 
This  Bill  received  the  countenance  and  support  of  the 
Ministers,  who  regarded  it  as  a  measure  at  once  dig- 
nified and  forbearing,  and  it  was  finally  passed.  The 
Legislature  of  New  York  were  frightened  into  im- 
mediate compliance ;  but  it  produced  a  different  effect 
in  the  other  Colonies.  They  saw  in  it  a  bold  and  dar« 
ing  attack  upon  th^  chartered  privileges-— if  the  Par- 
liament of  England  felt  so  little  scruple  in  abolishing 
the  legislative  power  of  a  Colony,  they  might  with 
equal  indifiTerence  attack  some  other  right  guarantied 
to  them  by  their  Charter,  and  in  the  end  adopt  the  ad- 
vice which  had  been  once  given  by  Governour  Ber- 
nard, and  abolish  the  Charter  itself. 

The  uneasiness  occasioned  by  this  prohibitory  Act 
was,  indeed,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  little  less 
than  that  produced  by  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  their  fears 
were  still  further  increased  soon  afterwards  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  body  of  British  troops  in  Boston,  which 
were  falsely  and  hypocritically  said  to  have  been  dri- 
ven in  by  stress  of  weather.  They  arrived  during  the 
recess  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  Governour  and  his 
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Council  undertook  to  provide  for  their  support  out  of 
the  publick  treasury.  The  conduct  of  the  troops  them- 
selves was  by  no  means  calculated  to  appease  the  peo- 
ple-^n  the  contrary  it  tended  to  confirm  their  sus- 
picions^ that  the  alleged  cause  of  their  coming  into  Bos- 
ton was  an  insidious  fabrication.  When  the  Legisla-  ^ 
ture  met  they  remonstrated^  in  their  usual  firmness 
and  dignity  of  manner,  against  the  appropriations  of 
the  publick  money  by  the  Governour :  and  the  Gov- 
•mour^  with  his  usual  virulence  and  meanness,  wrote 
an  exaggerated  account  of  the  affair  to  the  Ministers 
at  home. 

These  measures  were  speedily  followed  by  others, 
^  a  character  still  more  odious  to  the  people  of  the 
'Colonies.  Mr.  Charles  Townsend  had,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  session,  asserted  that  he  could  fiimish  a 
plan  for  drawing  a  revenue  from  the  Colonies  with- 
out giving  them  offence.  This  extrawdinary  decla- 
ration gave  so  much  delight  to  Mr.  Grenville,  and  was 
yet  regarded  by  him  as  so  problematical,  that  he  insist- 
ed upon  Mr.  Townsend's  giving  a  pledge  to  that  ef- 
fect, which  this  young  boaster  did  not  hesitate  to  do. 
The  venerable  General  Conway  listened  to  the  bar- 
gain between  these  two  vain  and  conceited  Statesmen, 
this  par  nofnle  fratrumy  in  silence  and  amazement. 
Little  indeed  could  that  liberal  and  enlightened  Mi- 
nister credit  the  possibility  of,  in  any  mann^,  taxing 
America,  without  rousing  the  indignation  of  her  spi- 
rited citizens. 

Some  time  in  June,  Mr.  Townsend  was  called  upon 
to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  in  pursuance  th^efeof  lie  ap- 
plied for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  imposing  duties  on 
^ass,  painters'  colours,  tea^  and  paper,  imported  into 
the  Colonies.  To  this  another  was  added^  intended  to 
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ensure  the  executioii  of  the  firsts  authorising  his  Ma- 
jesty to  appoint  a  Board  of  Trade  to  reside  in  the  Co- 
lonies, and  to  give  them  such  orders  and  instructions 
as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  the  law  into  effect,  as  he, 
might  think  proper  from  time  to  time.  Besides  these 
two  Bills,  there  was  still  another  introduced,  to  try 
the  temper  of  the  Colonies ;  namely,  a  Bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  be  independent  of  all 
Colonial  regulations,  but  to  be  paid  from  Colonial  re- 
venues,— ^this  Bill  also  settled  salaries  upon  the  Gov- 
emours,  Judges,  and  the  host  of  Crown  officers  that 
were  to  be  sent  from  the  Ministerial  stews  to  fatten 
upon  the  oppressions  of  the  Colonists  growing  out  of 
these  several  schemes  of  finance. 

These  were  the  unoffensive  schemes  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  pledged  himself  to  produce 
for  raising  a  revenue  in  America.  And  it  seems  they 
were  well  received  by  the  Parliament,  for  they  passed 
almost  without  opposition,  two  members  only  having 
risen  to  oppose  that  part  of  the  scheme  which  con- 
templated the  establishment  of  a  civil  list  independ- 
ent of  the  people.  These  two  members  were  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Huske :  but  their  voices  were  too 
feeble  to  still  the  promptings  of  Ministerial  ambition. 
The  several  Bills  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  Sd 
of  July. 

The  effect  which  these  transactions  produced  in 
America  may  be  readily  conceived.  The  people  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  already  irritated  to  madness 
by  the  overbearing  and  insolent  conduct  of  the  British 
soldiery,  now  saw  all  their  hopes  of  accommodation 
blasted.  The  new  duties  were,  in  themselves,  of  tri- 
fling consideration,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been 
cheerfully  paid  by  the  Americans^  if  they  had  been 
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impoeed  at  a  more  auspicious  time  and  season.  The 
Colonies  had,  indeed,  never  denied  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  control  their  commercial  regulations ;  and 
the  imposition  of  these  duties  could  be  regarded  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  regulation  of  commerce.  It  placed 
them  therefore  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  Having 
once  acknowledged  the  inherent  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  impose  port  duties,  and  having  heretofore  paid 
them  upon  several  articles  of  foreign  produce,  they 
could  not  consistently  deny  that  the  same  power  still 
existed.  On  the  other  hand  they  saw,  that  the  pre^ 
sent  object  of  Great  Britain,  was  widely  different 
from  that  which  had  led  to  the  imposition  of  the  for- 
mer duties — and  that  an  acquiescence  in  the  present 
insidious  scheme  of  taxation  would  only  lead  to  fur- 
ther and  still  more  oppressive  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministry.  The  Board  of  Trade,  established  at 
Boston,  which  under  other  circumstances  would  have 
been  regarded  as  affording  facilities  to  their  trade,  was 
now  looked  upon  only  as  an  engine  put  into  operation 
for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  securing  submission 
to  the  new  restrictions,  and  the  members  of  that  body 
were  treated  with  insult  and  indignitiei^,  wherever  they 
appeared. 

The  Americans  looked  with  astonishment  at  such 
a  system  of  policy  proceeding  from  a  Ministry  of 
which  Lord  Ghatham  was  the  head.  They  found  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  artifice  now  practised  upon 
them,  with  their  ideas  of  his  Lordship's  character. — 
They  had  heretofore  regarded  him  as  a' friend  in  whose 
honest  and  liberal  principles  they  might  securely  trust 
the  management  of  all  that  concerned  the  Colonies : 
but  here  was  a  melancholy  evidence  before  their  eyes 
of  the  insincerity  of  Ministerial  professions.    If  such 
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is  the  treatment  which  we  are  to  receive  from  tho9e 
who  profess  to  be  our  friends^  said  they^  what  misery 
and  oppression  may  we  not  expect,  when  the  power 
shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  open  and  avowed  ene- 
mies.— ^But  in  justice  to  the  character  of  Lord  Ghat- 
ham  it  must  be  observed,  that  he  was  not  in  Parlia- 
ment during  any  part  of  the  time  that  these  measures  of 
Mr.  Townsend  were  under  discussion.  The  state 
of  his  health  was  such  as  not  only  toiletain  him  from  his 
seat  in  the  House,  but  to  render  him  incapable  of  atr 
tending  to  any  of  the  duties  of  his  high  station.  And  it 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  though  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Administration,  his  opinion  weighed  but  little 
with  the  men  whom  he  had  raised  to  power  along 
with  him. 

The  Right  Honourable  Mr«  Charles  Townsend, 
from  whom  all  the  troubles  and  commotions,  that 
were  now  rapidly  spreading  through  the  Colonies, 
wiginated,  did  not  live  to  witness  their  effects.  He 
died  in  September  17679  and  was  succeeded  as  Chau- 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  Frederick  Lord  North, 
a  young  nobleman  who  was  then  but  little  known  in 
the  political  world,  but  who  will  be  found  to  make 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  sequel  of  this  history* 
Very  soon  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  disgusted  with 
the  corrupt  influenoe  which  manifested  itself  in  every 
act  of  the  Court,  and  sick  of  the  political  world,  re- 
signed the  Privy  Seal,  which  was  immediately  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  It  was  thought 
necessary  about  the  same  time,  to  create  a  new  Of» 
*  fice— that  of  Secretary  of  State  far  the  Colonie^^-- 
which  was  given  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  a  circum- 
stance which  seemed  to  show  that  they  were  becom- 
ing a  more  important  object  of  consideration  than 
heretofore  in  the  eyes  of  the  Cabinet. 
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In  tke  mean  time  the  Golonies  were  adopting  all 
the  peaceable  means  in  their  power^  to  show  their  sense 
of  the  wrongs  heaped  upon  them^  in  the  several  laws 
lately  passed,  which  like  the  ghosts  of  fianqno's  pos- 
terity successively  appeared  to  blast  their  prospects 
of  happiness.  Petitions,  memorials,  and  remonstran- 
ces to  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  letters  to  the  in- 
dividual friends  of  America,  were  addressed  from  all 
the  legislatures ;  but  the  most  favourable  reply  which 
any  of  them  received  was  an  exhortation  to  suffer  with 
patience  and  in  silence.  To  suffer  tamely  and  with- 
out seeking  redress,  however,  was  not  the  character 
of  the  sturdy  sons  of  freedom  who  then  peopled  the 
Colonies.  They  entered  into  the  same  kind  of  reso- 
lutions of  non-importation  whose  effects  had  been  so 
severely  felt  by  the  traders  in  England,  under  the 
Stamp  Act.  Boston,  as  before,  was  the  first  to  take 
the  lead.  At  a  town  meeting  held  in  October  it  was 
voted  that  measures  should  be  immediately  taken  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  domestick  manufactories^ 
by  encouraging  the  consumption  of  all  ai*ticles  of  Ame- 
rican manufacture.  They  also  agreed  to  purchase  no 
articles  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  but  such  as 
were  absolutely  indispensable.  Mr.  Otis  endeavour- 
ed to  combat  the  passage  of  these  resolutions  without 
effect.  They  were  made  known  to  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  concurred  in  by  large  majorities. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Boston;  and  in  a  short  time  the  merchants 
themselves  entered  into  associations  to  import  nothing 
from  Great  Britain  but  articles  that  necessity  requir- 
ed. 

Early  in  the  succeeding  year  I768  the  Legislature 
df  Massachusetts  resolved  upon  addressing  a  circular 
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letter  to  the  Legislatures  of  their  sister  Colonies.  In 
this  they  communicate  what  had  been  done  by  them- 
selves^  and  ask  cooperation^  assistance  and  advice  as 
to  the  measures  that  may  be  further  necessary  to  pro- 
cure relief.  The  letter  was  filled  with  expressions  of 
loyalty^  and  confidence  that  the  King  would  graciously 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  Most  of  the 
Colonial  Assemblies  replied  to  this  circular  in  terms 
of  approbation^  and  expressed  their  readiness  to  unite 
as  well  in  what  had  been  done^  as  in  whatever  might 
be  further  proposed  for  their  common  security  and 
welfare. 

This  spirit  of  union  among  the  Colonies  was  greatly 
animated  and  encouraged  by  a  series  of  Essays  in  a 
Philadelphia  paper,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Letters  from  a 
farmer  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bri- 
tish Colonies."  In  these  letters,  the  rights  of  the  Co- 
lonies were  ably  defended  and  most  eloquently  main- 
tained. They  were  read  and  republished  in  every 
Colony ;  and  so  warm  was  the  admiration  which  they 
excited  in  Boston,  that  the  people  of  the  town  met  and 
voted  a  letter  of  thanks  to  their  patriotick,  enlighten- 
ed and  noble  spirited  author,  John  Dickinson^  Es- 
quire— a  name  then,  and  since^  dear  to  eveiy  Ameri- 
can heart. 

Governour  Bernard  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  to 
the  new  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  his  usual  style 
of  exaggeration,  information  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature. — ^Ue  gave  his  Lordship 
to  understand,  that  the  resolution  which  gave  birth  to 
the  Circular  letter  had  been  obtained  by  U7\fatr  means, 
and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  real  sense  of  the  House 
— ^when  in  fact  it  had  been  carried  by  a  large  majo- 
rity.   His  Lordship  replied  immediately  to  the  Gov- 
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ohiour's  commiuiicatidn^  and  directed  him  to  require 
of  the  Legislature,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  forthwith 
to  rescind  that  resolution  under  penalty  of  being  dis- 
solved. Td  the  other  Oovemours  he  addressed  a  note 
calling  upon  them  to  prevent  their  several  Assemblies 
from  taking  any  notice  of  the  Massachusetts  Circular, 
and  ordering  them  also,  in  the  event  of  their  Assem- 
blies proving  refractory,  to  dissolve  them. 

Lord  Hillsborough  knew  but  little  of  the  people 
over  whose  destinies  he  was  set  to  preside,  when  he 
supposed  that  measures  of  such  violence  would  pro- 
duce a  happy  result.  If  he  had  recurred  to  the  history 
of  former  years,  his  Lordship  might  have  seen  that 
he  had  to  deal  with  a  people  proud  and  independent, 
asHhe  people  of  his  native  island,  ready  to  sacrifice 
much  to  persuasive  kindness,  but  inflexible  to  compul- 
sion.— ^When  therefore,  the  letter  of  Lord  Hillsbo- 
rough was  communicated  to  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  their  haughty  and  imperious  Governour^ 
they  replied  with  a  spirit  and  firmness  worthy  of  the 
patriots  of  New  England — ^that  even  if  they  were  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  Acts 
of  B,  former  Houses  it  was  impossible  to  rescind  a  re- 
solution which  his  excellency  could  not  but  know 
had  already  been  carried  into  full  effect,  and  now  ex- 
isted as  an  historical  fact.  ^<  If,  (said  they,)  as  is  most 
probable,  by  the  word  rescinding  is  intended  the  pass- 
ing a  vote  in  direct  and  express  disapprobation  of  the 
measure  taken  by  the  former  House  as  illegal,  inflam- 
matory, and  tending  to  promote  unjustifiable  combina- 
tions against  his  Majesty's  peace,  crown  and  dignity^ 
we  must  take  the  liberty  to  testify  and  publickly  de- 
clare that  we  take  it  to  be  the  native,  inherent,  and 
indefeasible  right  of  the  subject,  jointly  and  severally, 
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to  petition  the  King  for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  pro- 
vided always^  that  the  same  be  done  in  a  decent^  da- 
tifiil^  loyal  and  constitutional  way^  without  tumnlt, 
disorder^  and  confusion — If  the  votes  of  the  House  are 
to  be  controlled  by  the  direction  of  a  Minister^  we  have 
left  us  but  a  vain  semblance  of  liberty. ^^ — ^They  con- 
clude by  informing  his  Excellency  that  they  have 
voted  not  to  rescind  the  resolution ;  and  to  show  him 
that  no  unfair  means  were  used^  of  which  they  had 
been  more  than  once  accused;  they  state  that  on  a 
division  of  the  question  there  were  ninety  two  nays, 
and  only  seventeen  yeas.  This  amounted  in  fact  to 
an  unanimous  vote  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple^  as  the  seventeen  who  voted  to  comply  with  the 
Minister's  demand^  were  the  mere  creatures  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  A.ssembly  at  the  same  time^,  ordered 
a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  in 
which  they  endeavoured  to  undeceive  his  Lordship, 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  former  reso- 
lution had  been  obtained. 

During  the  debate  on  the  motion  to  rescind,  Mr. 
Otis,  who  had  on  many  previous  occasions,  shown 
something  like  a  disposition  to  submit  to  all  the  im- 
positions of  the  Parliament,  and  who  had  constantly 
opposed  any  thing  like  resistance  to  their  authority, 
openly  avowed  his  change  of  opinion,  and  in  an  elo- 
quent speech  declared  that  it  was  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  and  not  the  Colonial  Legislatures  ttiat 
ought  to  rescind  their  Acts. 

The  GK>vemour  was  true  to  his  threats,  and  on  the 
day  after  these  transactions,  he  appeared  in  the  House 
and  declared  the  Assembly  dissolved.  The  Govem- 
ours  of  the  other  Colonies,  that  had  approved  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Massadiusetts;  in  like  manner  dissolved 
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their  Assenblies  on  their  refusing  to  comply  >yUh  the 
orders  of  Lord  Hillsborough. 

The  effect  of  these  violent  measures  was  to  draw 
closer  the  bonds  of  union  among  the  people^  and  to  ren- 
der their  resistance  more  stubborn  and  effectual.  As- 
iiociations  not  to  import  the  articles  upon  which  du- 
ties had  been  laid,  became  general.  Committees  were 
established  in  all  the  Golosiies  to  guard  against  in- 
fringements of  the  rules  by  which  their  associations 
were  bdund.  The  people  every  where  nobly  resolv- 
ed to  suffer  any  privations  rather  than  submit  to  the 
degradation  of  paying  duties  upon  foreign  articles. 
Once  more  the  looms  were  set  to  work— -once  more  it 
became  the  pride  of  fashion  to  appear  in  domestick 
apparel;  and  once  more  the  delicate  question  of  C;o- 
Imiial  dependence  and  connexion^  became  a  subject 
of  investigation  in  numerous  political  Clubs. 

Thus  did  the  narrow  and  shortsighted  politicians 
who  composed  the  British  Cabinet,  while  they  fancied 
that  they  were  reducing  the  Colonies  to  humble  sub- 
mission^ excite  them  to  the  discussion  of  questions  in- 
finitely more  important,  than  ten  times  the  amount  o[ 
revenue  for  which  they  were  so  pertinaciously  contend- 
ing. It  was  natural  that  the  Colonies  should  be  led 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  allegiance 
to  the  parent  country — ^that  they  should  be  led  to  look 
at  the  nature  and  end  of  all  government,  an^  by  seeing 
its  necessary  limitation^  to  see  the  necessity  of  limit- 
ing the  Parliamentary  authority  over  the  Colonies-* 
If  our  loyalty  to  the  King  must  be  called  in  question^ 
(they  argued,)  whenever  we  refuse  to  surrender  our 
chartered  rights  at  the  arbitrary  command  of  a  Miiuis- 
terial  ty rant^^if  we  can  neither  petition  for  relief^  nor 
remonstrate  against  opj^es^ion,  when  our  dearest  pri- 
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vileges  are  invaded^  .without  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  his  Majesty^  and  the  odious  imputation  of  disaffec- 
tion to  his  government — does  it  not  become  a,  duty 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity  to  resist ! 
Such  were  the  sentiments  that  now  spread  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  remotest  part  of  the  Colonies.  While  the 
irritation  of  the  pnblick  mind  was  at  the  highest  in  JBos- 
ton^  fresh  fuel  was  added  to  the  flame  by  the  seizure 
of  Mr.  Hancock^a  Sloop  Liberty,  for  the  violation  of 
the  revenue  laws.  The  popularity  of  the  owner,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  active  friends  of  the  people,  ad- 
ded to  the  abhorrence  already  felt  for  the  officers  of  the 
Customs,  and  the  whole  board  of  Commissioners,  com- 
bined to  give  a  character  of  outrage  to  this  seizure  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  which  led  to  an  alarming  ri- 
ot. It  is  probable  if  the  Custom  House  Officers  had 
shown  less  suspicion  of  the  people,  no  riot  would  have 
followed  the  seizure :  but  under  the  idea  that  the  sloop 
would  not  be  safe  at  the  wharf  under  the  custody  of 
one  of  their  officers,  they  had  solicited  aid  from  the 
ship  of  war  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  the  master  of 
whicli  very  injudiciously  ordered  the  sloop  to  be  cut 
from  her  fastenings  and  brought  under  the  guns  of  hi^ 
ship.  It  was  to  prevent  this  removal  of  the  sloop  that 
the  mob  collected — ^maiiy  of  the  Officers  were  severe* 
ly  wounded  in  the  scuffle,  and  the  mob  being  baffled 
in  their  attempts  to  retain  the  sloop  at  the  wharf,  re- 
paired to  the  houses  of  the  Collector,  Comptroller,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Customs,  where  they  committed 
many  acts  of  violence  and  injury  to  their  ppperty. 
This  riotous  disposition  continued  for  several  days, 
during  which  the  Commissioners  applied  to  the  60- 
vemour  for  assistance,  but  his  Excellency,  not  being 
able  to  protect  them^  advised  them  to  remove  from  Bos- 
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ton.  They  did  so ;  and  retired^  first  on  board  the  Bom- 
ney  man  of  war^  and  then  to  Castle  William. 

The  Legislature  which  was  then  in  session^  appoint- 
ed a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Pro* 
vince^  and  among  other  things  into  the  circumstances 
of  this  riot.  After  extenuating  the  conduct  of  the  ri- 
oters by  the  enumeration  of  every  subject  of  provoca- 
tion^ they  recommended  a  Resolution  ^^  that  though 
the  extraordinay  circumstances  of  the  seizure  may  ex- 
tenuate the  criminality^  yet  being  of  a  very  criminal 
nature  J  and  of  dangerous  consequence^  the  two  Houses 
declare  their  utter  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  them^ 
and  resolve  that  the  Govemour  be  desired  to  direct  the 
Attorney-General  to  prosecute  all  persons  concerned 
in  the  said  riot,  and  that  a  proclamation  be  issued^  of- 
fering a  reward  for  making  discovery^  so  as  that  the 
rioters  and  abettors  may  be  brought  to  condign  pun- 
ishment.'^ This  resolution  seemed  to  come  from  the 
I^egislature  as  an  act  of  policy^  and  not  as  an  evidence 
of  their  desire  to  punish  the  rioters — ^for  they  well 
knew  that  no  grand  jury  could  be  found  to  lay  bills  of 
indictment  against  them.  The  whole  blame  of  the 
transaction  was  thrown  upon  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves,  who  were  formally  accused  by  the  Council,  \vt 
a  letter  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  of  having  seized  the 
sloop  with  the  express  design  of  raising  a  disturbance. 
They  further  assured  his  Lordship,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  quitted  the  town  without  necessity,  and  had 
thus  raised  an  unfounded  imputation  against  the  peace- 
able an^  orderly  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  sub- 
jects of  Boston. 

But  the  Commissioners,  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant 
Govemour,  and  his  Excellency  the  Govemour  all  told 
a  different  story — ^They  severally  wrote  to  the  of- 
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fleers  t:omi!iandiiig  his  Majesty's  military  aAd  naval 
forces,  and  to  the  Ministry,  representing  in  aggravat- 
ed colours  the  rebellious  temper  of  the  people,  and 
strongly  urging  the  necessity  of  having  regular  troops 
in  Boston  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  Gk»- 
vernour,  in  particular,  dilated  largely  on  the  factioua 
character  of  his  people,  and  declared  that  tiie  civil  au- 
ihority  was  too  weak  and  incompetent  to  preserve  or- 
der. 

In  consequence  of  these  representations^  as  it  was 
falsely  alleged  by  the  Ministry,  Lord  Hillsborough 
wrote  to  General  Gage,  two  days  before  the  seizure 
was  made  and  at  least  a  month  before  he  could  have 
heard  of  it,  to  signify  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  at 
least  one  regiment  should  be  sent  to  Boston  to  assist 
the  magistrates  in  the  preservation  ofpeace^  and  the 
board  of  Commissioners  in  the  execution  of  the  reve- 
nue laws.  Lord  Hillsborough^  therefore,  must  have 
foreseen  the  opposition  which  would  be  made  to  the 
duties,  and  the  troops  were  sent  not  to  quell  the  riots^ 
but  to  awe  the  people  into  quiet  submission — not  in 
pursuance  of  the  complaints  of  the  Commissioners  of 
trade,  but  in  obedience  to  the  heated  suggestions  of 
that  political  firebrand  Govemour  Bernard. 

As  soon  as  the  people  of  Boston  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  Government  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
send  an  armed  force  into  their  town  and  harbour^  a 
meeting  was  held,  and  a  committee  appmnted  to  wait 
upon  the  Govemour,  and  request  him  to  convoke  ihe 
Assembly.  But  he  refused  to  do  so  under  pretence 
that  his  Majesty's  sanction  was  necessary.  This  re- 
ply being  communicated  to  the  town  meeting,  it  was 
immediately  determined,  that  the  Select  Men  should 
be  instructed  to  propose  to  all  the  towns  of  the  Pro<- 
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Tince,  to  appoint  deputies  to  meet  in  general  conven- 
tion at  Faneoil  Hall^  in  Boston,  on  the  SSd  of  Sep- 
tember. They  further  voted  that  those  people  who 
had  no  arms^  should  be  advised  forthwith  to  furnish 
themselves,  as  there  was  an  apprehension  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  an  approaching  war  with  France. 

Nearly  all  the  towns  in  the  Province  agreed  to  the 
proposal  of  Boston,  and  appointed  deputies,  who  met 
at  the  time  and  place  agreed  upon.  Their  delibera- 
tions were  conducted  with  the  utmost  order  and  de- 
corum ;  they  passed  some  resolutions  evincing  great 
moderation,  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  suppress 
all  riotous  and  disorderly  attempts  to  evade  the  laws. 
They  published  a  manifesto  of  their  reasons  for  assem- 
bling, and  of  the  nature  of  their  proceedings,  in  which 
they  disclaimed  every  thing  like  legislative  authority, 
and  then  peaceably  dissolved  themselves.  Mr.  OtiSf 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Mams,  were  both  of  this  convention^ 
and  both  laboured  without  effect  to  introduce  some 
more  spirited  Resolves — the  convention  being  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  deputies  who  had  been  sent 
for  the  very  purpose  of  curbing  the  warmth  of  the  Bos- 
tonians. 

It  was  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  advice  which 
the  Bostonians  had  given  to  the  people  of  the  Pro- 
vince to  provide  themselves  with  arms,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  an  expected  French  war,  that  the  report  was  , 
spread  of  their  intending  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
tro6ps — and  to  this  report  was  owing  the  great  parade 
with  which  the  troops  were  landed.  Several  large 
ships  of  war,  frigates,  and  other  armed  vessels  were 
stretched  across  the  harbour  in  order  of  bombardment, 
and  two  regiments,  instead  of  one  as  at  first  contem- 
plated, were  landed  under  cover  of  their  guns,  with 
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bayonets  ftxed,  drams  beating  and  every  other  mark 
of  an  expected  battle.  No  opposition  hoM'ever^  wa» 
made  to  them^  contrary  no  doubt  to  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  the  Oovernour^  the  Minister,  and  all  the 
enemies  of  American  freedom,  who  desired  nothing 
so  much  as  an  excuse  for  firing  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  at  the  present  moment,  that  they  might 
orush  their  growing  spirit  in  its  birth. 

As  there  were  not  barracks  for  the  accommodation 
of  all  the  troops,  the  Governour  was  applied  to  by  the 
commanding  officer  to  furnish  quarters  in  the  town — 
and  very  imprudently,  not  to  say  unjustifiably,  this 
Magistrate  gave  them  possession  of  Faneuil  Hail,  the 
place  at  which  all  the  town  meetings  were  wont  to  be 
held,  and  of  the  Town-house,  in  wliich  the  General 
Court,  the  Council,  and  most  of  the  town  and  Colo- 
nial officers  had  their  apartments. 

The  Governour  having  thus  quartered  the  troops, 
without  the  concurrence,  and  indeed  against  the  au- 
thority, of  the  Council,  next  applied  to  them  to  fur- 
nish provisions  for  the  soldiery,  agreeably  to  the  Act 
of  Parliament  for  that  purpose-*but  the  Council  re- 
solutely refused.  This  refusal  of  the  Council  to  sub- ' 
mit  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Act  of  IParliament,  was 
ascribed  by  his  honour  Mr.  Hutchinson,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  James  Bowdoin,  who  of  course  received 
tlie  honourable  distinction  of  being  enrolled  on  the  list 
of  govermental  proscriptions. 

The  uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  mere  circumstance 
of  having  troops  sent  to  the  harbour  of  Boston,  was 
nothing  compared  to  that  which  the  people  felt,  at  the 
unwarrantable  license  with  which  the  Governour  had 
given  them  possession  of  their  two  publick  houses. 
The  lower  story  of  the  Town-house  had  been  used  by 
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the  merchants  as  an  Exchange — from  which  they  were 
now  excladedr-it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  citizens 
could  even  pass  along  the  street  in  which  this  house 
stood — the  main  guard  of  the  Regiment  was  stationed 
within  a  few  feet  of  it,  and  the  street  in  front  was  oc- 
cupied  by  pieces  of  artillery  pointed  at  the  house. 
Quarrels  continually  occurred  between  the  citizens 
and  the  soldiers,  which  sometimes  ended  in  blood,  and 
always  increased  the  animosities  already  existing. 

As  the  most  effectual  means  of  obtaining  a  redress 
of  the  grievances  under  which  they  were  now  labour- 
ing, the  merchants  of  Boston  proposed  a  general  non- 
importation agreement,  and  wrote  to  the  merchants  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  cooperate  with  them. 
They  had  experienced  the  good  effects  of  such  an 
agreement  under  the  Stamp  Act,  and  they  wisely  con- 
cluded that  nothing  but  a  blow  at  the  interests  of  the 
English  merchants  and  manufacturers,  could  induce 
the  English  Ministry  to  listen  to  their  complaints. 
The  merchants  of  New  York  readily  entered  into  the 
agreement;  but  those  of  Philadelphia  preferred  ad- 
dressing a  memorial  to  their  mercantile  friends  in  Lon- 
don,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  mediation  with  the 
government,  from  whom  they  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  solicit  relief  before  they  resorted  to  the  expedient 
of  joining  in  a  non-importation  agreement.  The  mer- 
chants of  Connecticut  and  Salem  soon  united  with 
those  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

When  the  respectful  memorial  of  the  Philadelphia 
merchants  reached  their  friends  in  London,  they  hast- 
ened to  lay  it  before  the  proper  authority,  and  to  join 
in  the  prayer  for  redress ;  but  the  answer  of  the  Min- 
istry was,  that  however  inexpedient  they  might  think 
the  Act  imposing  the  duties  complained  of,  yet  such 
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had  beeii  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  some  in  •America^ 
that  they  could  not  think  of  a  repeal  at  the  present 
juncture.     The  receipt  of  this  answer  at  once  deter- 
mined the  PhiladelphianSy  and  they  lost  no  time  in 
sending  notice  to  the  other  merchants  of  their  concur- 
rence in  the  non-importation  agreement.  Of  this  they 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  information  to  their  cor- 
respondents in  London^  which  they  did  in  a  letter  from 
which  the  following  just  and  sensible  remarks  are 
extracted.     ^^  It  would  become  persons  in  power^  say 
they^  to  consider  whether  even  the  unjustifiable  be- 
haviour of  those  who  think  themselves  aggrieved^  will 
justify  a  perseverance  in  a  matter  confessed  to  be 
wrong.  Certain  it  is^  that  the  wisdom  of  government 
is  better  manifested^  its  honour^  and  authority  better 
maintained  and  supported^  by  correcting  the  errours 
it  may  have  committed^  than  by  persisting  in  them^ 
and  thereby  risking  the  loss  of  the  subjects'  affections. 
We  are  apprehensive  that  persons  in  power  are  great- 
ly abused^  and  that  the  people  of  America  have  been 
grossly  misrepresented^  otherwise  the  steps  which  they 
have  taken  to  obtain  redress^  could  never  be  looked 
upon  as  threats.     Threats  they  never  intended ;  but 
as  all  the  American  Colonies  were  -equally  affected^ 
it  was  thought  that  their  joint  petitions  would  have 
more  weight;  and  for  this  end  the  several  assemblies 
communicated  their  sentiments  to  each  other.    This 
step^  to  the  inexpressible  surprise  of  all  America^  is 
represented  as  ^^  a  flagitious  attempt,  a  measure  of  a 
most  dangerous  and  factious  tendency,  &c.  &c."  The 
dissolution  of  Assemblies  that  followed,  and  the  mea- 
sures pursued  to  enforce  the  Acts  in  America,  awak- 
ened the  fears,  and  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple to  a  very  great  degree.  They  therefore  determin- 
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ed  not  only  to  defeat  the  intent  of  the  Acts^  by  refrain- 
ing from  the  use  of  those  articles  on  which  duties  were 
laid^  but  to  put  a  stop  to  importations  of  goods  from 
Great  Britain.  This  is  the  only  threat  we  know  of 
and  if  this  is  sufficient  to  engage  the  Ministry  to  op- 
pose a  repeal  of  the  Acts,  we  apprehend  the  Ministry 
must,  by  a  change  of  measures,  endeavour  to  regain 
the  affections  of  the  people,  before  they  can  be  induc- 
ed ,to  alter  their  determinations. 

^<  The  Americans  consider  themselves  as  British 
subjects,  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
freemen.  They  think  there  can  be  no  liberty  with- 
out a  security  of  property ;  and  that  there  can  be  no 
property,  if  any  can,  without  their  consent,  deprive 
them  of  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  their  labour.  They 
know  that  they  have  no  choice  in  the  election  of  the 
members  of  Parliament ;  and  from  their  situation  ne- 
ver can  have  any.  Every  act  of  Parliament  therefore^ 
that  is  made  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  is  in 
their  opinion,  depriving  them  of  their  property  without 
their  consent,  and  consequently  is  an  invasion  of  their 
liberty. 

^^  If  then  the  acts  cannot  be  repealed  while  the  Min- 
istry objects,  and  if  to  remove  the  objections,  the  Ame- 
ricans must  give  up  their  sentiments,  we  most  candid- 
ly confess  we  have  little  hopes  of  a  repeal  ever  taking 
place ;  much  less  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  the  mer- 
chants will  presume  to  petition  Parliament  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  inexpediency  only,  when  every  Assembly  on 
the  Continent  is  applying  for  a  repeal  on  the  principle 
of  right. 

^'  Happy  had  it  been  for  both  countries  if  the  idea  of 
taxes  in  America  had  never  been  started ;  however,  if 
the  acts  complained  of  are  repealed,  and  no  other  of 
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the  like  nature  are  attempted  hereafter^  the  present  un* 
happy  jealousies  will^  we  believe^  quickly  subside^ 
and  the  people  of  both  countries^  in  a  short  time,  re- 
turn to  their  usual  good  humour^  confidence  and  affec- 
tion/^      • 

It  is  inconceivable  how  little  the  Ministry  seemed 
to  understand  the  true  interests  of  the  Kingdom  in  re- 
gard to  the  American  Colonies.  They  had  certainly- 
made  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments  to  prove  to 
persons  less  blind  than  themselves,  that  the  Colonies 
were  not  to  be  intimidated  into  a  surrender  of  any  of 
their  rights  or  privileges — ^that  they  could  neither  be 
inveigled  by  artifice^  nor  compelled  by  threats,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  Parliament  to  abridge  a  single 
liberty  which  their  Charters  were  given  to  secure  to 
them.  And  yet  they  persisted  in  every  measure  which 
could  tend  to  alienate  their  affections,  destroy  their  al- 
legiance, and  widen  the  breach  which  former  attempts 
of  a  similar  nature  had  created,  and  which  a  contra- 
ry policy  might  have  healed.  If  upon  the  humble  and 
respectful  petitions  of  their  American  subjects,  they 
relaxed  one  chord  of  the  chain  with  which  it  was  their 
object  to  fetter  them,  they  followed  the  gracious  indul- 
gence by  drawing  tighter  the  others.  One  act  of  con- 
descension never  failed  to  bring  with  it  another  of  more 
daring  usurpation.  Scheme  after  scheme  for  raising  a 
revenue  from  the  Colonies  was  successively  adopted 
and  abandoned,  and  more  money  was  actually  spent 
in  supporting  the  vast  parade  of  soldiers,  tax-gather- 
ers, judges  and  attornies,  than  the  revenue  would  have 
amounted  to  under  any  of  their  schemes,  even  if  the 
Colonies  had  quietly  acquiesced  in  them. 

At  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1769,  an  Address 
which  ori^ated  ia  the  House  of  Lords  and  which 
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was  concurred  in  by  the  Commons^  was  made  to  his 
Majesty,  in  which  they  expressed  their  satisfaction 
in  the  measures  which  had  been  pursued  by  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  assured  him  that  they  would  effectvxdly  sup- 
port him  in  any  other  measures  that  might  be  thought 
necessary  to  maintain  his  authority  in  the  Colonies — 
they  concluded  with  beseeching  his  Majesty  to  direct 
the  Governpur  of  Massachusetts  ''  to  take  the  most  ef- 
fectual methods  for  procuring  the  fullest  information, 
touching  all  treasons  or  misprisions  of  treasons  commit- 
ted within  the  government,  since  the  BOth  day  of  De- 
cember  I787 ;  ^nd  to  transmit  the  same  together  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  most  active  in  the 
commission  of  such  offences,  to  6ne  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  in  order  that  his  Majesty  might  issue  a  spe- 
cial commission,  for  inquiring  of,  hearing  and  deter- 
mining the  said  offences  within  the  realm  of  Great 
Britain,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the 
35th  of  King  Henry  the  8th.'^ 

Here  indeed  was  a  death-blow  aimed  at  the  liberty 
of  the  Colonies,  treading  upon  the  heels  of  the  Min- 
ister's promise  to  repeal  the  act  for  laying  certain  du- 
ties, provided  it  was  petitioned  for  on  the  ground  of 
expediency.  Here  was  a  bold  authority  to  the  mise- 
rable tools  of  the  ^cwrf  who  jiresided  over  Massachu- 
setts, to  rake  up  the  ashes  of  departed  years,  and  kin- 
dle into  new  lifis  the  smothered  spark  of  treason.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  a  few  of  the  members  who  had 
not  lost  all  sense  of  justice,  to  arrest  the  passage  of 
this  part  of  the  Address,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  His 
Majesty's  ruinous  advisers  were  too  numerous. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  not  in  session 
when  the  news  of  this  Address  and  its  accompani- 
ments reached  America.    But  the  House  of  Burges- 
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ses  of  Virginia  which  met  in  a  few  days  afterwards^ 
were  not  tardy  in  expressing 'their  sense  of  it  in  i| 
string  of  resolutions^  which  set  forth^  after  a  declara- 
tion of  their  exclusive  right  to  tax  their  constituents 
and  to  petition  the  Sovereign  either  separately  or  con- 
jointly with  the  other  Colonies — <<  that  all  trials  for 
treason^  or  for  any  crime  whatsoever  committed  in  that 
colony^  ought  to  be  before  his  Majesty's  Courts  with- 
in the  said  Colony  ;  and  that  the  seizing  any  person 
residing  in  the  said  Colony^  suspected  of  any  crime 
whatsoever  committed  therein,  and  sending  such  per- 
sons beyond  the  sea  to  be  tried,  was  highly  derogatory 
to  the  rights  of  British  subjects  J^ — ^These  resolutions 
were  agreed  to  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole,  report- 
ed to  the  House,  considered  and  adopted,  with  closed 
doors f  so  great  was  the  apprehension  that  the  Oovem- 
our  would  hear  of  them  and  dissolve  the  House,  before 
they  could  be  passed  through  the  requisite  forms — ^nor 
was  the  apprehension  without  grounds,  for  this  was 
scarcely  done  when  the  Goverilour,  who  had  heard  of 
them  from  some  busy  informer,  summoned  the  Hous« 
to  appear  before  him,  and  addressed  them  in  these 
words :  <^  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  heard  of  your  Resolves^ 
and  augur  ill  of  their  effects ;  you  have  made  it  my  du- 
ty to  dissolve  you,  and  you  are  accordingly  dissolv- 
ed," 

The  Assemblies  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  South 
Carolina  followed  the  example  of  Virginia,  and  shar- 
ed the  same  fate.  They  were  dissolved ;  but  losing 
none  of  the  feelings  of  patriots  by  being  thus  reduced 
to  the  level  of  private  citizens,  those  gentlemen  who 
had  composed  the  Assembly,  both  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  held  meetings  and  entered  into  unani- 
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mous  associatioiiB  against  importing  any  articles  sub^ 
ject  to  the  obnoxious  duties.  The  gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants of  Maryland  entered  into  a  similar  association — 
The  people  of  Georgia,  Providence  Plantation,  and 
Rhode  Inland,  successively  joined  in  the  agreement. 
Porfsmouthf  in  New  Hampshire,  was  now  the  only 
sea-port  town,  of  which  the  inhabitants  had  not  agreed 
to  the  non-importation  association.  And  so  vigilantly 
were  the  members  of  ^ese  associations  watched  by 
their  several  Committees,  that  it  now  became  impossi- 
ble to  transgress  without  risking  the  loss  of  property, 
reputation  and  perhaps  life  itself. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  was  at  length 
convened  on  the  31  st  of  May,  not  having  been  before 
called  together  by  the  Gbvernour  sinc^  his  memorable 
dissolution  of  it,  for  refusing  to  rescind  their  resolution 
touching  the  Circular  letter.  Their  first  act  was  to  re- 
monstrate to  his  Excellency  against  the  propriety  of 
sitting  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  his  Majesty's  Sea  and  Land 
forces — and  to  express  their  expectations  that  his  Ex- 
cellency would,  as  his  Majesty^ s  representative,  give 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  said  forces  out  of  the  port, 
and  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city  during  their  session. 
To  this  his  Excellency  replied,  that  he  had  no  autho* 
rity  over  his 'Majesty's  ships  or  his  troops  ;  and  the 
House  with  a  proper  pride  and  respect  for  themselves, 
declared,  that  as  the  forces  of  his  Majesty  were  ack- 
nowledged to  be  tmcontrollable  by  any  authority  in 
the  Province,  and  their  power  of  course  absolute,  they 
would  decline  doing  any  business  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.     His  Excellency  then  adjourned  them  to 
Cambridge ;  and  in  his  accustomed  conciliatory  tem- 
per, made  his  first  advances  to  them  there,  by  requir- 
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ing  them  to  provide  funds  for  paying  the  expenses  of 
quartering  his  Majesty^ s  troops.  As  he  might  have 
foreseen,  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  message,  but 
passed  a  number  of  resolutions  similar  to  those  of  Vir- 
ginia, declaring  the  sending  an  armed  force  into  the 
Colony  to  be  ^^  highly  dangerous  to  the  people,  unpre- 
cedented and  unconstitutional."  In  a  few  days  the  60- 
vernour^s  message  was  repeated,  concerning  provision 
for  the  troops^The  House  positively  refused  to  ap- 
propriate any  funds  for  the  purpose,  and  his  Excel- 
lency prorogued  them  to  the  next  year;  but  not  before 
he  had  given  them  a  liint  of  his  recall^  nor  time  enough 
to  prevent  them  from  petitioning  his  Majesty,  with 
the  most  fervent  sincerity,  that  he  might  never  again 
be  sent  to  rule  over  them. 

Before  we  dismiss  Governour  Bernard  from  our 
further  consideration,  and  while  he  is  fresh  before  us 
with  the  blushing  honours  of  a  Baronetcy  just  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  grateful  Sovereign,  it  may  serve  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  course  of  policy  pursued  by 
Great  Britain  towards  her  American  Colonies,  to  give 
a  short  sketch  of  his  ofBcial  character.  He  was  a  slave 
to  his  King  of  the  most  laborious  and  unshaken  fidel- 
ity: but  to  his  injudicious,  rash,  and  intemperate 
exercise  of  the  power  entrusted  to  him,  more  than  to 
any  other  uncombined  cause,  did  the  King  owe  thjB 
loss  of  his  Colonies,  and  the  Colonies  their  emanci- 
pation from  the  most  galling  despotism.  He  was 
loyal  to  his  Sovereign,  not  because  he  thought  loyalty 
a  virtue,  but  because  it  raised  him  to  rank  and  emolu- 
ment,— Thus  he  hated  the  Americans,  not  that  they 
were  vicious,  disloyal,  or  licentious,  but  that  they 
were  astute  enough  to  discern  the  true  principles  of 
his  conduct.  He  commenced  his  government  under  a 
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system  of  mean  and  contemptible  espionage^  and 
found  himself  compelled  to  maintain  it  by  fraud  and 
deception.  Having  in  the  outset  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  the  character  of  the  Americans^  it  be- 
came his  interest  to  foment  discord  and  ^disturbance^ 
that  his  sagacity  might  not  be  questioned  at  home. 
The  humblest  petitions  of  the  people^  he  regarded  as 
seditious  discontent,  and  their  most  respectful  remon- 
strances as  open  rebellion.  He  knew  that  the  King 
had^  on  more  than  one  occasion  since  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  manifested  his  dislike  of  the  sturdy  spirit 
of  the  Americans,  and  it  became  his  study  to  foster 
and  to  feed  this  unnatural  prejudice  by  every  species 
of  misrepresentation,  exaggeration,  and  falsehood. 
To  flatter  the  enmity  of  his  master  towards  the  Ame- 
ricans, which  like  a  faithful  servant  he  had  imbibed 
in  its  fullest  force,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend, 
in  contempt  of  royal  faith,  the  alteration,  and  even 
total  abolition  of  the  Colonial  Charters,  as  the  easiest 
and  shortest  method  of  reducing  the  stubborn  Colo- 
nists to  unconditional  submission.  Proud  and  impe- 
rious in  his  deportment;  sour,  morose  and  surly 
in  his  temper;  haughty  and  unyielding  in  his  dis- 
position, he  lived  eleven  years  in  America,  without 
having  made  a  friend,  and  left  it  without  creating  a 
sigh  of  regret,  even  from  those  who  had  been  his  most 
intimate  associates.  The  detestation  of  all  good  men 
pursued  him  to  England,  where  he  was  hunted  from 
society  as  a  <^  dirty  factious  scoundrel,"  and  where  he 
spent  the  remnant  of  his  days,  despised  and  hated,  by 
the  very  men  to  whom  only  he  had  proved  honest  anfl 
faithful. 

The  rigid  observance  of  the  non- importation  agree* 
ment,  which  had  now  become  general  throughout  the 
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Golonies^  at  length  began  to  produce  its  intended  ef^ 
feet  in  England.     The  merchants  and  manufacturers' 
of  Great  Britain  began  once  more  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  those  difficulties  which  had  shut  up  their  shops^ 
during  the  existence  of  the  Btamp  Act.  To  their  pe- 
titions and  complaints  the  Ministers  found  themselves 
compelled  to  listen  with  more  complacency  than  to  the 
solicitations  of  their  mortt  distant  subjects ;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  session  of  1789  an  attempt  was  ijiade 
in  Parliament  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  duties. 
Capricious,  imbecile,  and  undecided  in  all  their  Co- 
lonial policy,  the  Ministry  knew  not  how  to  act.  They 
were  desirous  of  relieving  the  embarrassment  of  the 
English  merchants,  and  they  had  no  objection  to  take 
off  a  part  of  the  burden  which  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
the  Colonies.   But  they  were  afraid  lest  in  doing  this 
they  might  be  suspected  of  having  relinquished  their 
scheme  of  taxation,  or  having  yielded  a  right  which 
they  were  determined  at  all  hazards  to  maintain.  BQs 
Majesty  prorogued  the  Parliament  before  any  decision 
was  made ;  but  Lord  Hillsborough,  a  few  days^after- 
wards  addressed  a  Circular  to  the  several  Colonial 
Grovemours,  in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  at  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  to  propose  taking  off  the  duties  upon  glass, 
paper,  and  painters  colours,  (purposely  omitting  the 
article  of  tea,  with  which  the  fire  of  the  Revolution 
was  afterwards  kindled,)  on  consideration  of  such  du- 
ties having  been  laid  contrary  to  the  true  principles 
tpf  commerce.      The  Secretary  concluded  his  letter 
by  assuring  the  Governours  that  his  Majesty  <*  relied 
upon  their  prudence  and  fidelity,  to  make  such  an  ex- 
planation of  his  Majesty's  measures,  as  would  tend 
to  remove  prejudices^  and  to  reestablish  mutual  confix 
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dence  and  affection  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Colonies/^ 

In  obedience  to  these  instructions^  and  in  that  spirit 
of  conciliation  which  had  marked  every  official  act  of 
the  excellent  man  at  the  head  of  the  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, when  Governour  Bottetourt  communicated  this 
letter  of  the  Secretary^  to  the  House  of  Burgesses^  he 
thus  pledged  himself  for  the  performance  of  his  Majes- 
ty's promises. — "  It  may  possibly  be  objected^  that  as 
his  Majesty's  present  Administration  are  not  immortal, 
their  successors  may  be  inclined  to  attempt  to  undo 
what  the  present  Ministers  shall  have  attempted  to 
perform,  and  to  that  objection  I  can  give  but  this  an- 
swer, that  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  plan  I  have  sta- 
ted to  you  will  certainly  take  place^  that  it  will  never 
be  departed  from ;  and  so  determined  am  I  for  ever 
to  abide  by  it^  that  IwiU  be  content  to  be  declared  in- 
famous, if  I  do  not  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life ;  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  occasions,  exert 
every,  power,  with  which  I  either  am,  or  ever  shall  be 
legally  invested,  in  order  to  obtain  and  maintain  for 
the  continent  of  America,  that  satisfaction  which  I 
have  been  authorised  to  promise  this  day,  by  the  con- 
fidential servants  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  who  to 
my  ceriain  knowledge^  rates  his  honour  so  high,  that 
he  would  rather  part  with  his  Crown^  titan  preserve 
it  by  deceit.^^ 

Nothing  could  be  stronger  than  this  assurance — no 
words  could  more  clearly  evince  the  devotion  of  this 
amiable  0  oyernour  to  his  Sovereign,  or  at  the  same  time 
more  forcibly  portray  his  affection  for  the  people  over 
whom  he  presided.  The  House  of  Burgesses  felt  and 
acknowledged  the  sincerity  of  his  pledge,  while  they 
failed  to  experience  the  same  confidence  in  his  Majes- 
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ty  or  his  confideiitial  servants.  They  replied,  how- 
ever, in  a  manner  which  could  not  but  he  acceptable  to 
the  Govemour,  and  assured  him  of  the  joy  they  felt 
at  his  communication,  and  their  firm  reliance  on  the 

^truth  and  justice  of  their  Sovereign. 

The  Circular  letter  of  the  Secretary,  though  it  was 
received  in  all  the  Colonies,  as  an  advance  towards 
reconciliation,  on  the  part  of  thfe  English  Cabinet,  did 

.  not  produce  entire  satisfaction  in  any.  By  making  the 
proposed  repeal  a  matter  of  commercial  expediency^ 
it  was  evident  that  the  great  ground  of  contention  and 
dispute  would  be  left  untouched ;  and  tliatitwas  still 
the  intention  of  Parliament  to  contend  for  the  right  of 
taxation,  at  some  fntnre  period.  The  merely  ants,  there- 
fore, however  they  were  disposed  to  participate  in  the 
good  humour  which  seemed  to  be  partially  restored 
by  the  promises  held  out,  were  still  determined  to  per- 
severe in  the  non -importation  agreement;  and  at  a 
publick  meeting  held  at  Boston  they  unanimously  vot- 
ed that  the  proposed  repeal  would  by  no  means  i^elieve 
their  trade  from  the  embarrassments  and  restrictions 
under  which  it  laboured. 

'  The  sentiments  of  the  people,  generally,  at  the  pre- 
sent period,  cannot  be  better  portrayed  than  in  the 
following  letter  from  the  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
merchants,  to  their  correspondents  in  London.  The 
Committee  was  composed  of  some  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble men  in  the  Province,  and  their  influence  both  at 
home  and  in  England,  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  Their  letter  is  dated  the  S9th 
of  November  1769,  and  runs  thus : — "Though  we  are 
not  favoured  with  an  answer  to  our  letter  of  the  8th  of 
April  last^  yet  as  the  liberty  of  Jimerica  is  at  stake, 
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and  the  minds  of  the  people  here  are  much  agitated^ 
and  as  the  continuation  of  tlie  unhappy  dispute  be- 
tween the  Parliament  and  the  Colonies  must  not  only 
affect  your  and  our  interest  but  the  general  interest 
and  happiness  of  both  countries^  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  apply  to  you  asjain,  and  earnestly  request  you  would 
use  your  best  endeavours  with  those  in  the  Adminis- 
tration^ to  restore  tranquillity,  and  reestablish  the  Co- 
lonies in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. We  are  very  sensible  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  Colonies  depends  upon  their  union  and  connexion 
with  Great  Britain.  In  this  sentiment  all  the  Ame- 
ricans concur,  yet  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  think^ 
that  for  this  reason  they  ought  to  be  divested  of  liber- 
ty and  property.  Yet  this  must  be  the  case,  if  the  Par- 
liament can  make  laws  to  bind  the  Colonies  in  all  ca- 
ses whatever — can  levy  taxes  upon  them  without  their 
consent,  dispose  of  the  revenues  thus  raised  without 
their  consent,  multiply  officers  at  pleasure,  and  assign 
them  fees  to  be  paid  without,  nay  contrary  to  and  in 
direct  violation  of  Acts  of  Assembly  regularly  passed 
by  the  Colonies  and  approved  by  the  crown — can  en- 
large the  power  of  admiralty  courts,  divert  the  usual 
channels  of  justice,  deprive  the  Colonists  of  trials  by 
jury  of  their  own  countrymen,  in  short  break  down 
the  barriers  which  their  forefathers  have  erected 
against  arbitrary  power,  and  enforce  their  edicts  by 
fleets  and  armies.  To  such  a  system  of  government 
the  Americans  cannot  tamely  submit ;  not  from  an  im- 
patience of  subordination,  a  spirit  of  independence^ 
or  want  of  loyalty  to  their  Ring ;  for  in  a  quiet  submis- 
sion to  just  government,  in  zeal,  affection,  and  attach- 
ment to  their  King,  the  people  ,of  the  Colonies  dare 
to  vie  with  any  of  the  best  of  their  fellow-subjects ;  but 
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from  an  innate  love  of  liberty  and  the  British  constitu- 

tion. 

<^ln  our  last  we  intimated  our  fears  that  the  Minis- 
try were  greatly  abused^  and  the  people  of  America 
grossly  misrepresented^  by  some  who  did  not  wish 
well  either  to  Great  Britain  or  the  Colonies.  The  let- 
ters of  one  of  our  American  Governours  (Bernard)  and 
the  memorials  of  a  board  lately  erected  among  us,  not 
to  mention  other  documents  laid  before  the  pxiblick^ 
evince  that  our  fears  were  but  too  well  grounded.  From 
these  it  is  apparent,  that  every  sly  art  has  been  used 
to  incense  the  Ministry  against  the  Colonies ;  every 
argument  that  malice  could  invent  has  been  urged  to 
induce  them  to  overturn  the  ancient  foundation  of  lib- 
erty. Nay,  to  compass  their  base  ends,  they  have  de- 
clared in  express  terms,  and  taken  uncommon  pains 
to  make  4he  Ministry  believe,  that  ^^  there  has  been 
a  long  concerted  and  extensive  plan  of  resistance  to 
the  authority  of  Great  Britain  in  all  the  Provinces,  and 
that  a  seizure  made  at  Boston  had  hastened  the  peo- 
ple there  to  the  commission  of  actual  violence  sooner 
than  was  intended." 

^^  In  justice  to  the  Province  where  we  reside,  and 
indeed  to  all  America,  we  beg  leave  to  assure  you^ 
that  such  representations  are  without  any  just  foun- 
dation, and  that  nothing  can  be  a  greater  deviation 
from  truth.  Though  at  the  same  time  we  confess^ 
that  the  ends  accomplished  by  these  and  such  like  in- 
famous slanders  and  vile  arts,  have  given  a  general 
alarm,  and  caused  a  universal  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  the  Americans.  They  now  see  a  rod  •  of  power 
held  over  their  heads ;  they  begin  to  feel  the  sever!* 
ties  of  a  Court,  that  by  its  late  enlarged  jurisdiction 
is  empowered  to  break  in  upon  th^  proceedings  of  the 
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common  law  courts ;  and  they  have  anxious  fears  for 
the  existence  of  their  Assemblies,  which  they  consider 
as  their  last  and  only  bulwark  against  arbitrary  power. 
For  if^  say  they,  laws  can  be  made,  money  levied,  gov- 
ernment supported,  and  justice  administered  without 
the  intervention  of  Assemblies,  of  what  use  can  they 
be  ?  They  are  no  essential  member  of  the  constitu- 
tion. And  being  useless  and  unessential,  is  there  not 
reason  to  fear  they  will  quickly  become  disagreeable 
and  then  be  wholly  laid  aside*?  And  when  that  hap- 
pens^ what  security  liaVe  we  for  freedom^  or  what  re- 
mains for  the  Colonists  but  the  most  abject  slavery? 

^^  These  are  not  the  reasonings  of  politicians,  but 
the  sentiments  and  the  language  of  the  people  in  ge- 
neral. For  with  great  ti-uth  we  may  say,  in  no  coun- 
try is  the  love  of  liberty  more  deeply  rooted^  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  rights  inherent  to  freemen  more  ge- 
nerally diffused,  aud  the  principles  of  fi*ecdom  and 
government  better  understood  than  among  the  British 
American  Colonies. 

^^  For  this  reason  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to  in- 
form you^  that  though  the  merchants  have  confined 
their  agreements  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act  laying  a 
duty  on  tea,  paper,  glass,  &c.  yet  nothing  less  than  a 
repeal  of  all  the  revenue  Acts^  and  putting  things  on 
the  same  footing  they  were  before  the  late  innova- 
tions, can  or  will  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  fleets  and  armies  may  overawe  our  towns ;  admi- 
ralty courts  and  boards  of  commissions^  with  their 
swarms  of  underlings,  may  by  a  rigorous  execution 
of  severe  unconstitutional  Acts,  ruin  our  commerce^ 
and  render  America  of  little  use  to  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain; but  while  every  farmer  is  a  freeholder,  the  spi- 
rit of  liberty  will  prevail,  and  every  attempt  to  divest 
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tbem  of  the  privileges  of  freemen^  must  be  attended 
with  consequences  injurious  to  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country. 

^^In  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  you  will  ex- 
cuse this  freedom.  We  consider  the  merchants  here  and 
in  England^  as  the  links  of  the  chain  that  binds  both 
countries  together.  They  are  deeply  concerned  in  pre- 
senting the  union  and  connexion. — ^Whatever  tends  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  Colonists,  or  to  make 
them  averse  to  the  customs,  fashions,  and  manufac- 
tures of  Britain  hurts  their  interest.  While  some  there- 
fore, from  ambitious  views  and  sinister  motives,  are 
labouring  to  widen  the  breach,  we  whose  private  in- 
terest is  happily  connected  with  the  union,  or  which  is 
the  same,  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  both  coun- 
tries, may  be  allowed  to  plead  for  an  end  to  these  an- 
happy  disputes ;  and  that  by  a  repeal  of  the  ofPensive 
Acts,  the  cause  of  jealousy  and  uneasiness  may  be 
removed,  tranquillity  restored,  harmony  and  mutual 
affection  reestablished,  and  trade  return  to  its  osual 
channel.^^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

State  of  affairs  in  England — Ineffectual  opposition  of  the  friends 
of  America  to  the  Ministry — Lord  JSTorth  succeeds  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  as  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury — His  motion  for  the 
partial  repeal  of  the  Port  Dutie^^Debates  thereonr^Riot  at 
Boston  b^ween  the  Soldiers  and  Ropemakers — Several  of  the 
people  killed  by  the  Soldier^-^-Mr.  Hutchinson  refuses  to  remove 
the  troops  from  Boston^^-Funeral  pomp  at  the  burial  of  tlwse  kill- 
ed— Liberty  Poles  erected  in  JV*ew  Yorh^-^ssembly  of  Massa* 
chusetts  convened  at  Cambridge — 7%«ir  remonstrance  on  account 
ofit^^Trial  of  Captain  Preston  and  his  Soldier^-^Honourable 
conduct  of  Mr,  Adams  and  Mr.  ^uijtcy^^Mr.  Hutchinson  made 
Govemour  and  Captain  Generals-affair  of  the  Gaspee  at  Rhode 
Island — Instructions  of  the  town  of  Petersham  to  their  constitu- 
ent^-^Gen»ral  feeling  of  the  people  on  the  first  measures  of 
Lord  J^Torth'^s  Administration, 

We  shall  now  be  obliged  for  a  few  moments^  to  turn 
our  attention  to  affairs  in  England.     The  Parliament 
met  on  the  9th  of  January  1770.    The  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham^ who  had  been  so  long  detained  from  publick 
duties  by  ill  healthy  whose  mind  had  suffered  almost  as 
much  as  his  body^  and  who  had  been  long  looked  upon 
as  dead  to  the  worlds  now  made  his  appearance — 
his  health  unexpectedly  restored^   and  his  intellec- 
tual faculties  completely  renovated.     On  the  usual 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  Throne^  this  illustrious 
Statesman  arose^  and  after  declaring  that  nothing  but 
the  present  alarming  state  of  the  nation,  could  have 
brought  him  from  his  retirement  bowing  as  he  was 
under  the  weight  of  inftrmities,  he  lamented  in  his 
usual  energetick  manner,  those  unhappy  measures 
which  had  alienated  the  Colonies  from  the  Mother 
Country,  and  which  had  driven  them  into  excesses  he 
Vol-  I.  18 
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could  not  justify.  ^^  But  siud  he,  such  is  my  partiality 
for  America,  that  I  am  disposed  to  make  allowance 
even  for  these  excesses.  The  discontents  of  three 
millions  of  people  deserve  consideration :  the  founda- 
tion of  those  discontents  ought  to  be  removed^' 

His  Lordship  concluded  his  speech  by  moving  am 
amendment  to  the  Address,  pledging  the  House  to 
take  into  their  speedy  and  serious  consideration,  the 
causes  of  the  discontents  which  now  distracted  every 
part  of  his  Majesty's  Empire.  But  the  amendment 
was  negatived  by  a  large  majority* 

On  the  S2d  of  January  another  attempt  was  made 
to  come  at  the  object  of  his  Lordship,  which  proved 
more  successful.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in- 
troduced the  subject,  in  the  following  clear,  concise^ 
spirited  and  independent  manner.  He  said,  <^that 
the  present  unhappy  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  uni- 
versal discontents  of  the  people,  did  not  arise  from 
any  immediate  temporary  cause,  but  had  grown  upon 
the  nation  by  degrees/rom  the  moment  of  his  Majestfs 
accession  to  the  throne :  that  a  total  change  had  then 
taken  place  in  the  old  system  of  English  Government^ 
and  a  new  maxim  adopted/afa/  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  viz.  that  the  royal  prerogative  alone  was 
sufficient  to  support  government  to  whatever  hands 
the  administration  should  be  committed.  The  opera* 
tion  of  this  principle  (said  his  Lordship)  can  be  traced 
through  every  act  of  government  during  the  present 
reign,  in  which  his  Majesty's  secret  advisers  could  be 
supposed  to  have  any  influence.  He  recommended 
therefore  strongly  to  their  Lordships  to  fix  an  early 
day  for  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, in  all  its  relations  and  dependencies,  foreign, 
provincial  and  domestick,  for  we  had  been  injured  in 
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them  aU.  That  consideration^  he  trusted^  would 
lead  their  Lordships  to  advise  the  Crown^  not  only 
how  to  correct  past  errours^  but  how  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  government  more  wise^  more  permanent^  better 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.''  The  noble  Lord  was 
seconded  in  this  motion  by  the  Duke  of  Grrafton.  Lord 
Chatham  again  arose  on  this  occasion,  and  after  de- 
claring that  his  grace  had  anticipated  him,  he  said, 
that  ^^  his  infirmities  must  fkll  heavy  on  him  indeed, 
if  he  did  not  attend  his  duty  in  the  House  that  day 
— rhe  said  that  he  wished  his  avowed  approbation  of 
the  motion  now  made,  to  be  understood  as  a  publick 
demonstration  of  the  cordial  union  that  now  subsisted 
between  the  noble  Marquis  and  himself.  There  was 
indeed  a  time,  (said  he)  when  those  who  wislied  well 
to  neither,  found  a  suflScient  gratification  for  their  ma- 
lignity against  both.  But  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
friends,  are  now  united  with  me  and  mine,  upon  a 
principle  which,  I  trust,  will  be  found  as  permanent 
as  it  is  honourable ; — not  to  share  the  emoluments  of 
the  State,  but,  if  possible,  to  save  it  from  impending 
ruinJ^ 

Before  the  day  fixed  upon  for  this  important  enquiry, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  resigned  the  office  of  First  Lord 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  North,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
thus  became  the  head  of  an  Administration,  which 
from  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion directed  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain,  and  by 
their  errours  and  follies,  reduced  her  mighty  Empire 
in  the  West  to  the  barren  possession  of  the  two  Og< 
nadas. 
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The  avowed  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  unex- 
pected resignation  was  the  dismissal  of  hifi  colleague 
Lord  Camden^  from  whom  the  Great  Seal  had  heen 
most  ungraciously  taken^  iii  consequence  of  his  hav* 
ing  voted  with  Lord  Chatham  on  hifi  amendment  to 
the  Address. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Lord  North's  administratiQQ 
was  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  port  duties  of  1767^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  duty  on  tea,  which  his  Lord- 
ship expressly  declared^  he  desired  to  keep  on  as  an 
assertion  of  the  aupremacj/  of  the  Parliament.  In  vain 
it  was  contended  that  the  reservation  of  this  single 
article  would  keep  up  the  contention,  which  it  was 
so  desirable  to  allay — that  after  giving  up  the  prospect 
of  a  revenue  from  the  Colonies,  it  wa:i  absurd  and 
impolitick  to  persevere  in  the  assertion  of  an  abstract 
claim  of  right,  which  if  attempted  in  any  mode  to  bo 
carried  into  practice,  would  produce  nothing  but  civil 
discord)  and  interminable  opposition — ^that  in  short  if 
nothing  moi^e  was  meant  by  this  omission  of  the  tea 
in  the  repeal,  than  the  mere  declaration  of  Parliamen- 
tary Supremacy,  the  law  already  in  existence,  under 
the  title  of  the  Declatory  •let,  was  abundantly  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  Americans  had 
hitherto  silently  acquiesced  in  that  law. 

To  all  these  arguments  Lord  North  replied,  in  the 
following  strain  of  supercilious  insult — ^<  Has  the  re< 
peal  of  the  Stamp  Act  taught  the  Americans  obedi- 
ence? Has  our  lenity  inspired  them  with  moderation? 
Can  it  be  proper,  while  they  deny  one  legal  power  to 
tax  them,  to  acquiesce  in  the  argument  of  illegality? 
and,  by  tbe  repeal  of  the  tthoh  law,  to  give  up  that 
power  ?  No !  the  properest  time  to  exert  our  right  to 
taxation  is  when  the  right  is  refused.    To  temporize 
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is  to  yield ;  and  the  antliority  of  the  Mother  country^ 
if  it  is  now  unsupported^  will  in  reality  be  relinquish- 
ed for  ever.  A  total  repeal  (he  continued,)  cannot  be 
thought  ofy  till  •America  is  prostrate  at  our  feet. 
-**^Thus  did  this  new  Minister,  even  while  he  profess- 
ed to  be  making  a  concession  to  the  Colonies^  insult 
them  with  a  threat  of  his  future  vengeance — and  thus 
did  he  treat  their  pretentions  to  exemption,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  he  was  offering  a  measure  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  regaining  their  affections. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  England ;  the 
Colonies  perhaps  would  have  enjoyed  something  like  a 
calm,  contenting  themselves  with  the  observance  of  their 
Bon-importation  agreement,  but  for  the  continuance  of 
his  Majesty ^s  armed  forces  in  the  harbour  and  town 
af  Boston.  It  was  impossible  for  the  people  not  to  feel 
continual  irritation  at  the  presence  of  the  soldiery,  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact  at  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  at  every  corner  of  the  streets.  A  knowledge  that 
they  were  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
citizens  in  awe,  served  too  to  render  these  soldiers, 
as  well  as  their  officers,  overbearing  and  insolent 
upon  all  occasions.  If  this  cause  of  offence  had  been 
removed,  (as  it  would  have  been,  some  months  before, 
had  any  other  man  than  Bernard  been  at  the  head  of 
the  government,)  it  is  more  than  probable,  the  people 
would  soon  have  forgotten  the  causes  which  brought 
them  there,  and  like  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  other 
Colonies,  have  settled  down  into  a  state  of  calm  and 
tranquility. 

But  the  temper  of  the  pairiotick  citizens  of  Boston 
was  further  kept  in  a  state  of  excitement,  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  their  Lieutenant  Governour,  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, now  acting  as  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  who 
was  but  little  behind  his  predecessor,  in  enmity  to  the 
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Americans.  He  attempted  to  promote  an  association 
with  some  of  the  richest  merchants,  in  opposition  to  the 
non-importation  agreement;  and  though  his  scheme 
failed  of  success,  the  knowledge  of  it  tended  to  create 
distress  and  jealousies,  and  produced  assemblies  of 
the  people,  that  led  to  serious  consequences.  At  one 
of  thes^  meetings  it  was  determined  to  send  back  to 
England  all  the  goods  which  had  been  imported— a 
decision  in  which  the  mob  had  much  more  to  do  than 
the  owners  of  the  goods,  thongh  it  was  said  to  be  a 
voluntary  act.  While  the  merchants  of  Boston,  how- 
ever, or  the  people,  were  thus  vigilant  and  strict  in  the 
observance  of  their  agreement,  the  merchants  of  New- 
port, and  of  New  York  had  been  brought  to  consent 
to  import.  This  produced  a  clamour  at  Boston  and  at 
Philadelphia,  and  recriminations  on  the  part  of  New 
York — the  merchants  of  whom  asserted,  that,  notwith* 
standing  their  boast  of  fidelity  to  the  association^  the 
Bostonians  had  never  ceased  to  make  large  importa* 
tions.  But  this,  though  partially  true,  could  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  defection  of  New  York,  nor  would  it  have 
been  offered^  but  that  the  government  had  so  contriv^ 
ed  as  to  get  a  majority  of  its  friends  into  the  New 
York  association* 

Thus  were  affairs  situated  when  on  the  2d  of  Mardh 
a  quarrel  occurred  between  a  soldier  and  a  man  em- 
ployed at  Mr.  Gray's  rope- walk.  The  provocation  was 
^ven  by  the  citizen,  and  a  scuffle  ensued  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  soldier,  who  soon  after  collected  a 
number  of  his  comrades,  and  the  affray  became  gene- 
ral between  them  and  the  rope  makers.  This  was 
enough  to  stir  up  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  who 
determined  to  try  their  strength  in  a  pitched  battle  with 
the  soldiers.     The  9th  of  the  month  was  ixed  npon 
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fo^  the  trial-::4Uid  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  a  few  persons^  chiefly  boys^  collected  and 
began  to  ring  the  bells.  This  mob  was  gradually  en- 
creased  to  about  one  hundred,  who  after  going  to  se- 
veral of  the  barracks  and  endeavouring  in  vain  to  pro- 
voke the  soldiers  to  battle,  at  last  determined  upon  at*- 
tacking  the  guard,  stationed  at  the  Custom  House. 
Thither  therefore  they  repaired,  and  by  pelting  the 
soldiers  with  snow-balls,  stones  and  ice,  and  using  at 
the  same  time  every  provocation  by  means  of  ylsulting 
language,  seven  of  the  eight  who  composed  the  guard, 
were  induced  to  fire.  By  their  discharges  three  of  the 
assailants  were  killed  and  several  dangerously  wound- 
ed.— ^Tfae  mob  now  dispersed,  spreading  the  news  in 
every  direction — ^the  bells  were  again  rung,  the  alarm 
of  ^'  fire''  was  given — ^the  drums  were  beat  and  the  ci- 
tizens every  where  called  "  to  arms." — ^In  a  short  time 
several  thousands  of  the  citizens  were  assembled,  and 
a  dreadful  scene  of  blood  would  have  ensued,  but  for 
the  promises  and  assurances  of  Mr*  Hutchinson,  that 
the  affair  should  be  settled  to  their  satisfaction  in  the 
morning.  The  morning  came,  and  with  it  a  still  larg- 
er collection  of  the  people,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Mams 
and  Mr.  MoycA  Tyler  at  their  head.  They  demanded 
in  peremptory  terras  of  the  Lieutenant  Governour,  that 
the  troops  should  be  immediately  removed  from  the 
town.  But  this  worthy  successour  of  Bernard  was  so 
fearful  of  doing  any  thing  that  should  offend  the  JUin- 
isftryj  that  ht  absolutely  refused  to  give  the  order  for 
their  removal,  though  the  commanding  officer  stood  by 
to  assure  him  of  his  readiness  to  obey  the  order.  The 
Council  was  kept  in  session  until  night  awaiting  his 
decision — Committees  were  twice  sent  from  the  assem- 
bled citizens — ^urging,  imploring,  threatening,  to  no 
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purpose.  In  vain  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Tyler^  that  tin^ 
men  at  present  assembled^  were  not  such  as  had  for- 
merly pulled  down  his  house — ^that  they  were  the  best 
people  in  the  town^  men  who  were  determined^  at  all 
hazards,  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  troops.  Mr.  Hatch- 
inson  was  immoveable,  and  but  that  self  was  the  mov- 
ing spring  of  his  conduct,  he  might  be  applauded  for 
his  firmness.  But  he  would  with  equal  indifference 
have  seen  the  streets  flowing  with  the  blood  of  his/el- 
low  citizens,  sooner  than  have  stirred  a  foot  beyond 
his  hopes  of  promotion.  His  Majesty  might  upbraid 
him  with  deserting  his  cause^  if  he  listened  to  that  of 
the  people. 

The  consequences  of  his  obstinacy  would  undoubt- 
edly soon  have  become  terrible,  if  Mr.  Hutchinson  had 
not  at  length  been  frightened  into  compliance^  by  be- 
ing told  that  he  must  either  consent,  or  quit  the  Pro- 
vince.— The  people  can  surely  not  be  condemned  for 
precipitation  or  violence^  when  it  is  known  that  they 
waited  with  patience  to  receive  their  redress  from  the 
hands  of  their  first  Magistrate  for  nearly  twenty  four 
hours.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  more 
patient  forbearance  tlmn  was  shewn  on  this  occasion. 
Had  they  been  the  turbulent  and  factious  set  which  it 
was  the  constant  practice  of  their  Govemours  to  re- 
present them  to  be,  the  streets  would  have  been 
drenched  in  blood,  while  his  excellency  was  debating 
how  best  to  escajie  the  censure  of  the  Ministers. — 
The  promise  to  remove  the  troops  quieted  the  people 
and  they  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  men  who  had  been  killed  were  buried  in  one 
vault,  with  every  mark  of  funeral  pomp  and  military 
parade.  During  the  procession  the  shops  were  shn^ 
and  the  bells  of  Boston  and  the  adjoining  towns  of 
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Charlestown  and  Roxbury  continaed  to  toll.Thus  were 
the  feelings  of  the  people  expressed  for  the  massacre 
of  their  fellow  citizens. 

In  the  Province  of  New- York  similar  scenes  were 
transacted.  The  Liberty  poles  erected  by  the  citizens 
were  every  where  cut  down  by  the  soldiers — quarrels 
ensued,  and  the  outraged  populace  lost  no  opportunity 
of  insulting  and  abusing.his  Majesty's  troops.  Nume- 
rous meetings  were  held^  and  the  Assembly  were  pe- 
titioned to  grant  no  more  supplies  to  the  troops — they 
promised  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people^ 
and  deceived  them.  This  produced  several  publica- 
tions^ in  which  the  Assembly  were  accused  of  having 
hetrayed  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  Colony  of  New- 
York.  The  Assembly  voted  these  papers  seditious 
libels  and  offered  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  the  au- 
thors. The  printer  was  frightened  into  a  disclosure 
of  the  name  of  Mr.  M'Dougall^  who  was  arrested  and 
committed  to  jail.  Of  this  gentleman  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  to  speak  again.  A  meeting,  consisting  of 
1400  inhabitants,  was  soon  after  held,  at  which  it  was 
almost  unanimously  determined  to  instruct  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Assembly  not  to  pay  the  supplies  de- 
manded for  the  troops.  The  leaders  of  this  meeting 
were  brought  up  before  the  Assembly ;  but  being  found 
to  be  men  of  influence  and  respectability  they  were 
dismissed  without  punishment. 

On  the  31st  of  May  of  this  year,  the  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts  was  convened  by  Governour  Hutchin- 
son, at  Cambridge.  The  House  decided  by  a  large 
majority,  that  they  would  enter  upou  no  business  at 
Cambridge,  remonstrated  against  being  convened  at 
that  place,  and  voted  it  to  be  a  great  <4  grievauce^'  to  sit 
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any  where  but  at  Boston.     This  determined  the  Go- 
vernour  to  prorogue  them^  to  the  Slst  of  July. 

Thus  were  affairs  situated  iu  the  Colonies^  when 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  partial  repeal  of  the 
Port  duties.  The  purposed  reservation  of  the  Tea, 
and  the  insolent  declaration  of  Lord  Norths  were  not 
calculated  to  still  the  tumult  or  to  silence  complaint. 
Indeed  if  there  had  been  no  such  avowal  from  the  Mi* 
nister  the  partial  repeal  of  the  duties  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  the  Co- 
lonists— ^at  least  in  the  Colonies  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York^  while  they  continued  to  be  insulted  by  the 
presence  of  an  armed  force.  No  relaxation  therefore  was 
made  in  the  non  importation  agreement^  as  it  regard* 
ed  the  article  upon  which  the  duty  was  retained^  and 
scarcely  a  sensation  of  pleasure  was  excited  by  this 
Act^  which  was  considered  as  so  condescending  and 
conciliatory  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Court  again  assembled 
at  Cambridge,  on  the  day  of  prorc^tion,  but  persist- 
ed in  their  determination  to  enter  upon  no  business, 
and  declaring  in  their  message  to  the  Govemour  that 
the  grievances  and  cruelties  which  had  been  brought 
upon  them  by  the  devices  of  the  Ministers  were  too 
great  to  be  much  longer  borne  by  the  people.  This 
message,  and  broad  hint,  however,  had  no  other  ef- 
fect upon  the  Govemour,  than  to  induce  him  to  pro- 
rogue them  a  second  time,  to  the  S6th  of  September, 
to  meet  at  the  same  place.  It  is  difficult  to  ccmceive 
what  could  have  been  the  object  which  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson hoped  to  gain,  by  obstinately  continuing  his  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly  to  meet  at  Bos- 
ton. The  troops  were  now  removed,  from  their  quar- 
ters in  town;  to  the  Castle,  and  there  could  be  no  more 
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danger  of  any  hostile  proceedings  between  them  and 
the  members  at  Boston^  than  at  Cambridge.  Bnt  the 
Governoar  was  probably  fearful  of  the  influence  which 
their  presence  and  feelings  might  have  on  the  trial  of 
Captain  Preston  and  his  men^  which  was  now  near 
at  hand — ^if  this  really  was  his  reason  for  refusing  to 
convene  them  at  Boston^  his  conduct  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  so  censurable. 

On  the  third  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  the  mem- 
bers despairing  of  being  able  to  accomplish  their  wish 
of  removing  to  Boston,  and  finding  that  the  publick 
exigencies  required  their  attention  to  business,  content- 
ed themselves  with  a  protest  against  their  being  com- 
pelled to  meet  out  of  Boston  and  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness as  usual.  The  Govemour  opened  the  Session 
by  informing  them  that  the  garrison,  in  the  pay  of  the 
Province,  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Castle,  by 
order  of  his  Majesty  and  their  places  supplied  with 
regular  troops;  and  that  he  had  orders  to  deliver  up 
the  fort  to  any  officer  whom  General  Gage  should  di- 
rect to  take  the  command.  To  this  the  Assembly  re- 
plied ^^  If  the  custody  and  government  of  the  fortress 
are  to  be  lodged  with  the  military  power,  independ- 
ent  of  the  supreme  civil  Magistrate  within  this  juris- 
diction, it  will  be  so  essential  an  alteration  of  the 
Constitution  that  it  cannot  but  justly  alarm  a  free 
people."  The  Govemour  afterwards  disingenuously 
left  them  to  understand,  what  was  not  the  fact^  that  he 
still  retained  his  authority  over  them. 

The  long  talked  of  trial  of  Captain  Preston  and  the 
guard  who  fired  upon  and  killed  three  of  the  citizens 
in  March,  now  came  on.  It  excited,  as  was  natural, 
universal  interest — ^the  most  infiammatory  publica- 
tions had  been  from  time  to  time  issued,  setting  forth 
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the  conduct  of  the  accused  in  the  most  horrible  light 
every  means^  which  vengeance  in  its  utmost  inge- 
nuity could  suggest,  ,had  been  used  to  excite  the  po- 
pular fury.     Against  all  this,  therefore,  the  jury  had 
to  arm  themselves ;  and  it  is  no  small  praise  of  them 
to  say,  that  their  innate  integrity  was  proof  against 
alVthe  suggestions  of  passion.     They  examined  the 
evidence  against  the  prisoners  by  the  principles  of  eter- 
nal justice ;  and  remembering  the  great  precept  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  they  gave  themselves  a  claim,  by 
iheir  honest  and  unprejudiced  verdicts,  to  the  admi- 
ration, esteem  and  gratitude  of  their  country.     Cap- 
tain Preston  was  honourably  acquitted,  and  two  only 
of  the  soldiers  were  convicted,  not  of  murder,  but  of 
manslaughter.  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over  in  silence 
the  conduct  of  the  Counsel  for  the  prisoners  on  this 
occasion — John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy.     They 
had  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  Colonial  struggle  for  freedom,  by  resist- 
ing the  demands  of  the  British  Ministry  under  all  their 
disguises.  They  had  become  popular;  and  they  were 
now  to  put  that  popularity  to-  a  fiery  test,  by  under- 
taking the  defence  of  men  in  every  sense  odious  to  the 
people.  But  this  consideration  weighed  notbiug  with 
these  patriots,  compared  with  their  regard  for  the  im- 
mutable principles  of  truth  and  justice — of  which  they 
stood  forth  the  honest  and  intrepid  champions.     And 
the  result  was  not  less  honourable  to  them,  than  glo- 
rious to  the  great  cause  of  the  Colonies,  in  which  they 
had  embarked  their  talents,  their  zeal,  and  their  influ- 
ence.    It  gave  a  character  to  the  kind  of  resistance 
made  by  the  Colonies,  in  direct  contradiction  of  the 
falsehoods  continually  poured  into  the  Ministerial  ear 
—-that  none  but  a  factious  mob  opposed  the  sovera* 
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mental  decrees.  The  issue  of  this  trial  oflBered  evi« 
dence  the  most  plenary  and  conclusive^  that  the  pat- 
riotick  and  conscientious  men  who  ranged  themselves 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  Ministry^  were  too 
noble  minded  to  take  advantage  of  the  mad  ebulli- 
tions of  a  mob — that  they  were  guided  by  a  solemn 
sense  of  duty  to  themselves,  their  country  and  their 
posterity,  in  struggling  to  maintain  the  sanctity  of 
chartered  rights. 

The  General  Court  closed  its  session  in  Novem- 
ber, by  prorogation,  after  having  resolved  among  other 
things  to  promote  industry  and  frugality,  and  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  domestick  manufactures  through- 
out the  Province — ^and  having  appointed  a  ^^  Commit- 
tee of  Correspondence"  to  communicate  with  the  agents 
in  Oreat  Britain,  and  with  the  Committees  of  the  Co- 
lonies. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly,  namely,  to  discourage  the  use  of  foreign 
articles,  had  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  a  deter- 
mination of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  made  during 
their  present  session,  by  which  they  agreed  to  alter 
their  non-importation  agreement,  and  adopt  the  plan 
which  had  been  for  some  time  followed  in  New  York 
and  in  Philadelphia.  This  plan  embraced  the  import- 
ation of  all  the  usual  articles  of  trade,  except  tea^  which 
it  was  unanimously  agreed,  should  not  be  brought  into 
the  country,  unless  it  could  be  smuggled. 

Early  in  the  following  year  1771^  Mr.  Hutchinson 
received  from  his  Majesty  the  gracious  gift  of  the  ho- 
nours, after  which  he  had  been  so  long  panting.  He 
was  appointed  ^^  Captain  General  and  Commander  in 
Chief  over  the  Province,"  which  glad  tidings  he  com- 
municated^ in  due  form^  to  the  Assembly,  at  its  meet- 
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ing  in  May.  But  that  Body  soured  as  they  were  by 
being  still  compelled  to  meet  at  Cambridge^  very  nn^ 
civilly  refused  to  pass  any  congratulatory  compliments 
on  the  occasion  to  his  Excellency. 

They  were  still  further  soured  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards  by  a  message  from  his  Excellency,  in  which  he 
informed  them,  that  he  was  forbidden  by  his  Majesty's 
instructions  ^^to  give  his  assent  to  any  Act  subjecting 
the  commissioners  of  the  Customs,  and  other  officers 
of  the  Grown,  to  be  taxed  by  the  usual  assessors,  for 
the  profits  of  their  commissions — and  that  they  must 
therefore  so  qualify  their  tax  bill."  In  their  reply 
to  this  message,  the  House  firmly  and  indignantly  told 
his  Excellency  that  ^<  they  knew  of  no  Commission- 
ers of  his  JUaje»ty^8  Customs j  nor  of  any  revenue  his 
Majesty  had  a  right  to  establish  in  North  America. 
We  know  and  feel  (said  they,)  a  tribute  levied  and 
extorted  from  those,  who,  if  they  have  property,  have 
a  right  to  the  absolute  disposal  of  if 

Such  language  but  ill  accorded  with  the  Govern- 
our^s  high  notions  of  prerogative  and  ministerial  infal- 
libility. It  was  not  possible  that  there  could  be  har- 
mony or  cordiality  between  such  a  Oovemour  as  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  and  such  men  as  then  constituted  the  Le- 
gislature— the  session  therefore  passed,  as  usual,  in 
constant  spanings  and  recriminations,  the  one  side  as 
unyielding  as  the  other  was  perverse. 

Nothing  worthy  of  historical  notice  occuhred  during 
the  present  year  in  the  other  Colonies.  The  merchants 
by  their  agreements  had  given  a  kind  of  sanction  to 
amuggling,  and  a  few  cases  of  violent  resistance  to  the 
revenue  officers  occasionally  occurred,  in  which  the 
Biagistrates  refused,  when  called  upon,  to  interpose 
iheir  authority. 
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The  year  177S  brought  with  it  many  fresh  obstacles 
tojrecoBciliation^  and  many  new  sources  of  animosity 
and  discord*  Among  the  most  important  of  these  were 
the  burning  of  his  Majesty's  revenue  Gutter^  the  Gas- 
pee^  at  Hhode  Island^  and  his  Majesty's  grant  of  sa- 
laries to  the  Governours  and  Judges  of  Massachusetts, 
thereby  rendering  them  independent  of  the  people. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  circumstances,  the 
facts  were  briefly  these.  Lieutenant  Duddington,  who 
commanded  the  armed  schooner  Gaapee^  had  contriv- 
ed to  render  himself  an  object  of  universal  detestation 
to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  by  his  extraordinary 
zeal  and  unnecessary  severity  in  the  execution  of  the 
revenue  laws.  On  the  9th  of  June,  as  the  Providence 
packet  was  sailing  into  the  harbour  of  ^ewporty  un- 
suspected of  any  design  to  evade  the  revenue,  with 
which  only  it  was  the  Lieutenant's  business  to  meddle,, 
her  master  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  lower  his  co- 
lours. Ue  refused,  and  a  shot  was  fired  at  him  from 
the  schooner  which  immediately  made  sail  in  chase. 
By  some  dexterous  management  on  the  part  of  the 
master  of  the  packet,  he  led,  the  schooner  on  a  shoal 
where  she  grounded^  and  remained  fast.  At  night  it 
was  determined  by  a  number  of  fishermen  and  others, 
headed  by  several  respectable  merchants  of  Provi* 
dence,  that  so  good  an  opportunity  of  revenge  should 
not  be  lost ;  and  they  accordingly  manned  a  number 
of  whale-boats  in  which  they  proceeded  to  the  schoon- 
er, boarded,  made  themselves  masters  of  her,  and  then 
set  her  on  fire.  When  the  knowledge  of  this  event 
came  to  the  Govemour,  a  reward  oifive  hundred  pounds 
was  offered  by  Proclamation,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
offenders,  and  the  royal  pardon  to  those  who  would 
confess  their  guilt.      Commissioners  were  appointed 
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also  to  investigate  the  offence  and  bring  tbe  perpetrat- 
ors to  justice.  Bat  the  Comniissioners^  after  remaining 
sometime  in  session^  reported  that  they  could  obtain 
no  evidence^  and  thus  the  affair  terminated.  It  will 
serve  to  show  the  inviolable  brotherhood  which  then 
united  the  people  in  one  phalanx  against  the  Govern- 
ment. In  consequence  of  this  event  an  Act  was  pass- 
ed by  the  British  Parliament  making  it  a  capital  of- 
fence to  destroy  his  Majesty's  ships^  ammtinition  or 
storesj  and  subjecting  the  offender^  whether  in  Ame- 
rica or  England^  to  be  tried  in  any  county  in  Great 
Britain^  at  the  pleasure  of  his  Majesty.  But  what 
are  all  the  engines  of  opposition  which  tyranny  can 
invent,  to  a  people  determined  to  be  free. 

The  other  circumstance  to  Which  we  have  alluded^ 
was  the  Governour's  communication  to  the  Assembly 
at  their  session  in  June,  that  his  Majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  make  provision  for  his  support.  The  As- 
sembly had  been  convened  as  before  at  Cambridge, 
but  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  information  contain- 
ed in  his  message,  before  they  could  reply  to  it,  he 
adjourned  them  to  meet  at  Boston.  They  lost  no  time 
here  in  making  known  their  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  his  Excellency.  They  stated  to  him  in  their 
message,  that  the  King's  ^^  making  provision  for  his 
Excellency's  support  independent  of  the  grants  and 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Govemour^a, 
receiving  the  same^  is  an  infraction  of  the  rights  of 
the  inhabitants  granted  by  the  royal  charter." 

No  usurpation  or  innovation  of  the  British  Ministry, 
not  even  the  Stamp  Act,  gave  greater  discontent  or  ex- 
cited more  general  resentment  in  Massachusetts,  than 
the  plan  for  rendering  the  Govemour  and  the  Jndgea 
independent  of  the  people,  by  salaries  from  the  Crown. 
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It  has  always  been  regarded,  and  must  always  be  re- 
gardedy  as  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  the  liber- 
ty of  the  people,  to  have  a  judiciary  independent  of 
the  Executive— -It  is  indeed  a  principle  of  the  British 
Constitution,  and  the  attempt  to  subvert  it,  as  it  ap- 
plied to  the  Colonies,  is  only  another  proof  of  the  fol- 
ly and  infatuation  which  marked  ^very  act  of  Lord 
North's  most  erroneous  administaration.  This  it  was 
that  led  to  the  formation  of  Committees  of  Correspoi^d- 
ence,  in  all  the  towns  of  Massachusetts,  the  important 
consequences  of  which  soon  began  to  manifest  them- 
Belves,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  They  originated  in 
the  joint  counsels  of  James  Warren^  of  Plymouth^ 
and  Samuel  JMame^  of  Boston.  By  them  a  town  meet- 
ing was  called  early  in  November,  by  which  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  write  to  the  other  towns  in  the 
Province  and  solicit  their  concurrence  in  the  measure. 
Most  of  the  towns  soon  united  in  the  measures  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  spirit  and  object  of  these  Committees  may 
be  readily  seen  from  the  following  report,  made  by  one 
of  them,  to  their  constituents  of  Petersham.  We  give 
this  in  preference  to  others,  because  it  will  be  found 
to  exhibit  that  union  of  religious  and  political  enthu- 
siasm, which  forms  at  once  the  strongest  bond,  and 
communicates  the  most  powerful  energy  to  action. 

^^The  town  having  received  a  circular  letter  from 
the  town  of  Boston^  respecting  the  present  grievances 
and  abominable  oppressions  under  which  this  country 
groans,  have  therefore  taken  into  their  most  serious 
consideration  the  present  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  administration,  with  regard  to  Great  Britain^ 
and  these  Colonies ;  have  carefully  reviewed  the  mode 
of  election,  and  the  quality  of  the  electors  of  the  Com- 
mons of  that  island ;  and  have  also  attentively  reflect* 
VOL.  I.  8Q 
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ed  upon  the  eiA>rinous  and  growing  influence  of  tLsr 
crown,  and  that  bane  of  all  free  atates,  a  standing  ar- 
my in  the  time  of  peace ;  and  in  consequence  thereof 
are  fully  confirmed  in  opinion,  that  the  ancient  xighta 
of  the  nation  are  capitally  invaded,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  most  precious  and  established  liberties  oi 
Englishm&n  utterly  destroyed :  And  whereas  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  by  various  statutes  and  acts^ 
have  unrighteously  distressed  our  trade,  denied  and 
precluded  us  from  setting  up  and  carrying  on  manu- 
factures highly  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  these 
territories ;  restricted  and  prevented  our  lawful  inter- 
course and  commei*ce  with  other  states  and  kingdoms ; 
have  also  made  laws  and  institutions  touching  the  life 
and  limb,  in  disherison  of  the  ancient  common  law  of 
the  land ;  and  moreover  have  in  these  latter  times,  rob- 
bed and  plundered  the  honest  and  laborious  inhabit- 
ants of  this  extensive  Continent  of  their  property,  by 
mere  force  and  power ;  and  are  now  draining  the  peo- 
ple of  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  by  thus  raising  a  revenue 
from  them,  against  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  in 
open  violation  of  the  laws  of  God. 

'^  This  town,  in  union  with  the  worthy  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  now  think  it  their  indispensable  duty  to 
consider  of  the  premises  and  the  present  aspect  of 
the  times,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  upon  mature  de- 
liberation are  judged  right  and  expedient :  and  here- 
upon this  town 

^'  Resolved,  That  with  a  Governour  appointed  from 
Great  Britain  (especially  at  this  day)  during  pleasure, 
with  a  large  stipend,  dependent  upon  the  >\  ill  of  the 
Crown,  and  controlled  by  instructions  from  a  British 
Minister  of  State,  with  a  council  subject  to  the  nega- 
tive of  such  a  Governour,  and  with  all  officers,  civil 
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and  mSitary,  subject  to  his  appointment  or  consent^ 
with  a  castle  in  the  ha^ds  of  a  standing  army^  station- 
ed in  the  very  bowels  of  the  land ;  and  that  amazing  ^ 
number  of  placemen  and  dependants,  with  which  every 
maritime  town  already  swarms,  no  people  can  ever  be . 
truly  virtuous,  free  or  brave : 

"Resolved,  That. the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
usurping  and  exercising  a  legislative  authority  over, 
and  extorting  an  unrighfeous  revenue  from  these  Co- 
lonies, is  against  all  divine  and  human  laws.  The 
late  appointment  of  salaries  to  be  paid  to  our  supe* 
rior  court  judges,  whose  creation,  pay,  and  commis- 
sion, depend  on  mere  will  and  pleasure,  completes  a 
system  of  bondage  equal  to  any  fabricated  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  ingenuity,  malice,  fraud  and  wick- 
edness of  man : 

^^  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town,  that 
a  despotick,  arbitrary  government,  is  the  kingdom  of 
this  world,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity in  a  society,  and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  sink 
a  people  into  a  profound  state  of  ignorance,  and  irre- 
ligion ;  and  that,  if  we  have  an  eye  to  our  own  and 
posterity's  happiness  (not  only  in  this  world,  but  the 
world  to  come)  it  is  our  duty  to  oppose  such  a  gov- 
ernment : 

^^  And  further  resolved,  That  the  depriving  the 
Colonies  of  their  constitutional  rights,  may  be  fitly 
compared  to  the  dismembering  the  national  body, 
which  will  soon  affect  the  heart ;  and  it  would  be  no- 
thing unexpected  for  us  to  hear,  that  those  very  per- 
sons who  have  been  so  active  in  robbing  the  colonies  of 
their  constitutional  rights,  have  also  delivered  up  the 
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constitation  of  our  Mother  Country  into  the  hands  <ff 

our  Ring : 

<^  Tberefere  resolved^  That  it  is  the  first  and  high- 
est social  duty  of  this  people^  to  consider  of^  and  seek 
ways  and  means^  for  a  speedy  redress  of  these  mighty 
grievances  and  intolerable  wrongs :  and  that  for  the 
obtaining  of  this  end^  this  people  are  warranted^  by 
the  laws  of  God^  and  nature^  in  the  use  of  every  rightful 
art  and  enei^  of  policy,  stratagem  and  force. 

^^  And  while  we  are  thus  under  these  awful  frowns 
of  divine  Providence  and  involved  as  these  people  are 
in  heavy  calamities,  which  daily  increase  in  number 
and  severity,  it  is  highly  becoming  towns  and  indivi* 
duals  to  humble  themselves  before  Almighty  Ood,  se- 
riously to  commune  with  their  own  hearts,  and  seek 
carefully  with  tears,  for  the  causes  of  the  prevailing 
distresses  of  the  land ;  and  while  it  is  apparent,  that 
pristine  piety  and  purity  of  morals,  have  given  place 
to  infidelity,  dissipation,  luxury  and  gross  corruption 
of  morals,  there  is  a  loud  call  for  humility,  lamentings 
tJfd  reformation ;  and  it  is  at  this  time  eminently  in- 
cumbent on  one  and  all,  to  seek  at  the  throne  of  the 
great  God  for  those  special  and  remarkable  interpo-* 
sitions  of  divine  Providence,  grace  and  mercy,  which 
have  so  often  saved  New  England  from  both  publick 
and  private  distress  and  misery ;  and  as  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  past  times  we  have  too  much 
depended  upon  the  exertions  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
political  devices,  it  becomes  us  in  our  present  melan- 
choly situation  to  rely  no  longer  on  an  arm  of  fiesh^ 
but  on  the  arm  of  that  all  powerful  Gh>d,  who  is  able 
io  nnitcrthe  numerous  inhabitiuits  of  this  extensive  ter- 
ritory, as  a  band  of  brothers  in  one  common  cause— 
who  can  easily  give  that  true  religion,  which  shall 
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make  us  his  people  indeed ;  that  spirit  which  shall  fit 
us  to  endure  temporal  hardships  for  the  procurement 
of  future  happiness ;  that  spirit  of  valour  and  irresist- 
ahle  courage^  which  shall  occasion  our  aged  and  our 
youth  to  jeopard  tbeir  lives  with  joy^  in  the  high  pea- 
ces of  the  field,  for  his  name  and  service  sake,  for  the 
preservation  also  of  this  goodly  heritage  of  our  fa- 
thers, for  the  sake  of  the  living  children  of  our  loins^ 
and  the  unborn  millions  of  posterity. 

**  We  believe  that  there  are  very  many,  who  in  these 
days  have  kept  their  integrity  and  garments  unspot- 
ted, and  hope  that  God  will  deliver  them  and  our  na- 
tion for  their  sake.  God  will  not  suffer  this  land 
where  the  gospel  hath  flourished,  to  become  a  slave  of 
the  world;  he  will  stir  up  witnesses  of  the  truth;  and 
in  bis  own  time,  spirit  his  people  to  stand  up  for  his 
cause  and  deliver  them.  In  a  similar  belief,  the  great 
jBUgemon  Sydney^  lived  and  died,  and  dying  breftth- 
ed  a  like  sentiment  and  prophecy,  touching  his  own 
and  the  then  approaching  times,  a  prophecy,  however, 
not  accomplished  until  a  ghrious  revolution.^^ 

These  were  the  men  whom  J^rd  North  vainly  hop- 
ed to  coerce. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Operation  of  1779 — Virginia  Besolvei^^Proceedings  of  the  Mag- 
sachusetts  Assembly— Discovery  of  a  secret  correspondence — 
Proceedings  thereupot^^Speech  of  Mr.  fVedderbumr^The 
King  refuses  to  remove  Govemour  Uutchinsonr^East  India 
Company  send  over  their  Teor^The  Americans  refuse  to  have 
it  landed — Burning  of  the  Tea  at  Boston. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  most  interesting  period 
of  our  Revolutionary  liistory.  Tlie  town  Committees 
which  had  been  established  throughout  the  Province 
of  Massachusetts,  by  their  free  inquiries,  and  spirit- 
ed reports  and  resolutions,  had  aroused  the  energies 
of  the  whole  Continent ;  the  greater  part  of  which,  from 
the  absence  of  similar  excitements,  had  hitherto  only 
sympathised  in  the  sufferings  and  oppressions,  with- 
out participating  in  the  tumults  and  disorders,  of  that 
devoted  Colony.  Now,  however,  circumstances  were 
developed,  which  proved,  that  though  the  means  here- 
tofore adopted  had  borne  more  particularly  upon  the 
people  of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  the  system  of  the  Mi- 
nistry was  intended  ultimately  to  oppress  the  whole — 
that  forbearance  was  construed  into  fear,  patience 
into  submission ;  and  that  nothing  short  of  the  most 
abject  slavery  would  content  the  merciless  Counsel- 
lors, whose  ruinous  and  detestable  policy  it  was,  to 
build  up  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  by  the  demo- 
lition of  the  Constitution.  All  ranks  and  conditions  of 
men  now  felt  the  necessity  of  stemming  the  torrent 
of  Ministerial  vengeance;  and  even  at  this  early 
day,  1773^  the  illustrious  Patrick  Ilenry^  of  Virgi- 
nia, pi*o])hecied  the  speedy  independence  of  his  conn- 
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try.  Thai  emiDent  orator  and  Statesman,  had  been 
accustomed  to  lo6k  deeply  into  the  human  character. 
He  had  studied  his  countrymen  closely—he  knew 
them  well — and  could  predict  the  extent  of  their  for- 
bearance. It  is  a  memorable  and  singular  proof  of  his 
political  foresight,  that  he  predicted  the  declaration  of 
independence,  with  most  of  its  attendant  circumstances^ 
three  years  before  the  fact  occurred. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  of  the  present  year, 
the  two  assemblies  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia^ 
without  any  previous  ccmcert  or  correspondence— a 
fact  which  serves  to  show  the  unity  of  sentiment 
which  now  pervaded  the  people — ^passed  a  number  of 
resolutions,  recommending  the  appointment  of  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  correspondence  and  inquiry ,  whose 
purpose  will  be  best  explained,  in  the  language  of  the 
resolutions  themselves.  We  copy  those  of  Virginia, 
which  were  introduced  into  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  ISth  of  March  1778, 
by  Mr.  Dabney  Carr,  a  young  x)ati'iot  of  noble  pro- 
mise, whose  fate  it  was  to  be  snatched  from  his  friends 
and  fellow  labourers  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  With- 
in a  few  weeks  after  giving  this  pledge  of  his  future 
usefulness. 

*^  Whereas  the  minds  of  his  Majesty-s  faithful  sub- 
jects in  this  Colony  have  been  much  disturbed,  by  va- 
rious, rumours,  and  reports  of  proceedings,  tending  to 
deprive  them  of  their  ancient,  legal  and  constitutional 
rights : 

^ 

^^  And  whereas  the  affairs  of  this  Colony  are  fre- 
quently connected  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  which  renders  a  com- 
munication of  sentiment  necessary ;  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  remove  the  uneasiness,  and  to  quiet  the  minds 
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of  the  people^  as  well  as  for  the  other  good  purposes 
above  mentioned : 

^^Be  it  resolved^  that  a  standing  committee  of  cor- 
respondence and  inquiry  be  appointed,  to  consist  of 
eleven  persons,  to  wit :  the  honourable  Peyton  Man- 
dolpk  esquire,  Robert  C.  Jficholasj  Richard  BlanAj 
Richard  B.  Lee,  Benjamin  Harrisony  Edward  Pen- 
dtetony  Patrick  Senry,  Dudley  Digges^  Dabney  Carr, 
Archibald  Gary,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  esquires,  any 
six  of  whom  to  be  a  committee,  whose  business  it  shall 
be  to  obtain  the  most  early  and  authentick  intelligence  of 
all  such  acts  and  i-esolutions  of  the  British  Parliament 
or  proceedings  of  adminstration  as  may  relate  to,  or  af- 
fect the  British  Colonies  in  America ;  and  to  keep  np 
and  maintain  a  correspondence  and  communication 
with  our  sister  Colonies,  respecting  these  important 
considerations ;  and  the  result  of  such  their  proceed- 
ings, from  time  to  time,  to  lay  before  this  House. 

^^  Resolved,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said 
committee  that  they  do,  without  delay,  inform  them** 
selves  particularly  of  the  principles  and  authority,  oil 
which  was  constituted  a  court  of  inquiry,  said  to  have 
been  lately  held  in  Rhode  Island,  with  powers  to  trans* 
port  persons  accused  of  offences  committed  in  Ameri** 
ca,  to  places  beyond  the  seas,  to  be  tried. 

<<  Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  this  House  do 
transmit  to  the  Speakers  of  the  different  Assemblies 
of  the  British  Colonies  on  the  Continent,  copies  of  the 
said  resolutions,  and  desire  that  they  will  lay  them  be- 
fore their  respective  Assemblies,  and  request  them  to 
appoint  some  person  or  persons  of  their  respective  bo- 
dies, to  communicate  from  time  to  time,  with  the  said 
committee.'' 

These  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  House  with- 
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imt  a  cl|98^titing  yoice^  and  immediately  carried  into  ef- 
fect 

It  wag  at  this  period  of  publick  excitement^  when 
every  nerve  and  every  pulse  were  trembling  with  en- 
thusiasm^ that  Governour  Hutchinson,  the  worthy  in- 
strument of  Lord  North;  in  his  message  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Ajssembly,  touched  upon  the  obnoxious  sub- 
ject of  Parliamentary  supremacy,  and  the  seditious 
nature  of  their  town  meetings.  It  was  the  evident  de- 
sign and  object  of  the  Governour  to  excite  the  House 
to  some  measure  of  violence,  but  they  were  too  cau- 
tious and  guarded  in  their  reply,  to  furnish  any  food  to 
his  revengeful  appetite,  and  his  Excellency's  scheme 
was  baffled. 

The  usual  annual  appropriations  for  the  salaries  of 
the  Judges,  formed  another  subject  of  dispute  with  the 
Governour— -he  refused  to  give  his  assent  to  the  grants, 
on  the  plea  of  his  Majesty's  having  been  pleased  to 
order  the  salaries  of  the  judges — The  Assembly  per- 
sisted and  appealed  to  the  judges,  of  whom  they  de- 
manded a  categorical  answer  to  the  question,  wheth- 
er they  would,  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  char- 
ter, consent  to  be  paid  by  the  Grown,  or  like  faithful 
friends  of  freedom  and  the  Province,  continue  to  re- 
ceive their  salaries  from  the  Legislature  ?  Four  of  the 
judges  gave  satisfactory  answers  to  this  query,  but 
Peter  Oliver,  the  Chief  Justice,  preferred  the  money 
of  his^  Majesty ;  and  articles  of  impeachment  were 
forthwith  drawn  up  against  him  by  the  Assembly, 
which,  however,  the  Governour  refused  to  sancjtion. 
Thus  thwarted  in  their  eflfiohrts  to  punish  this  refracto- 
ry judge,  the  House  determined,  as  their  only  alterna- 
tive, to  render. both  him  and  the  Governour  odious  to 
the  people,  and  witk  this  view  passed  the  following 
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sarcastick  resolation :  ^'  That  the  House  hav6  done 
all  that  in  their  capacity  of  Representatives  can  be 
done  for  the  removal  of  Peter  Oliver ;  and  it  must  he 
presumed^  that  the  Gbvemoiir's  refusal  to  take  any 
measure  therein^  is  because  he  also  receives  kis  support 
from  ike  Crown.^^ 

'  An  evidence  of  the  sort  of  feeling  ivkich  had  been 
excited  against  his  Excellency  the  Govemour^  and  bis 
train  of  Ministerial  puppets^  was  soon  given^  in  a  re- 
solution entered  into  by  a  town  meeting  of  Boston^  in- 
structing their  Select  men  to  refuse  the  use  of  Faneu- 
il  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  the  annual  Election  dinner^ 
which  his  Excellency  and  his  friends  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  enjoy^  in  that  spacious  and  venerable  temple 
of  Liberty. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Legislatures  of  Connecticut, 
JRhoie  Island,  JV^w- Hampshire,  and  Maryland,  hav- 
ing received  the  Virginia  Resolves,  had  entered  into 
their  object  and  spirit  with  cordial  concurrence^  and 
given  their  assurances  of  support  to  the  common  cause. 

During  the  subsequent  session  of  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly — ^which  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  all  ope- 
rations— a  combination  of  singular  and  extraordinary 
circumstances  brought  to  light  a  discovery  that  added 
ten  fold  wrath  to  the  fury  already  raging  in  that  Pro- 
vince,  against  his  Excellency  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Dr. 
Franklin,  the  Colonial  Agent,  had  (by  some  means 
which  have  never  been  disclosed,)  possessed  himself 
of  the  conidential  correspondence  of  J!fr.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  OUver,  and  several  others  of  the  Sing's  most  zea- 
lous partizans  with  their  friends  in  England.  In  these 
letters,  the  sentiments  of  the  writers  were  expressed 
without  restraint,  and  were  such  as  might  be  expected 
to  flow  from  men^  who  in  their  whole  puUick  coii4«ct 
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had  evinced  nothing  but  the  most  implaicable  resent^ 
ment  and  prejudices  f^ainst  the  people  of  their  Colo- 
ny.   By  these  letter^  it  Was  seen,  that  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  writers  might  be  attributed  some  of  the 
most  obnoxious  measnresof  the  Ministry— particular- 
ly that  of  making  the  Grovemonrand  Judges  independ- 
ent of  the  people.  The  two  gentlemen  mentioned,  had 
not  scrupled  to  propose  an  alteration  of  the  Churter^ 
and  the  institution  of  an  Order  of  PatricianS'^i]^^^ 
had  further  hinted  4t  the  expediency  of ''  taking  off  ^^ 
some  of  the  <^  original  incendiaries.^^ — ^These  letters 
were  transmitted  by  Doctor  Franklin,  to  JUTn  Bowddin, 
of  Boston,  with  a  request  that  he  would  Communicate 
their  contents  to  a  few  only  of  his  most  trusty  friends — 
and  in  this  lies  much  of  the  mystery  attached  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  letters  were  obtained,  and  the 
Use  intended  to  be  made  of  them :  for  Doctor  Frank- 
lin, (in  a  subsequent  communication  to  the  publick, 
which  his  sense  of  propriety  led  him  to  make  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  suspicion  from  others,)  says  that 
he  was  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty  ^'  to  transmit  them 
to  his  constituents.^^    But  neither  Mr.  Bowdoin^  nor 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  requested 
to  communicate  them,  were  the  Doctor's  ^'  constitu- 
ents,'' in  the  only  sense  in  which  his  purity  of  morals 
would  allow  him  to  use  the  term,  as  he  Avas  the  '^  Agent 
of  the  House  of  Representatives." — We  must  tinist  that 
the  reader  will  find  an  excuse  for  this  digression,  in 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  whole  affair. 

It  was  hardly  possible  for  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ters to  remain  long  a  secret — ^they  became  a  subject 
of  conversation,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Mams^  who  was 
too  much  a  friend  of  the  people  to  screen  their  ene- 
mies from  detection,  at  length  made  a  formal  commu- 
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]iicati6ii  of  them  to  the  Assembly.  The  feelings  of 
that  Body,  od  the  disclosure,  were  kindled  to  the  ut- 
most intensity  of  wrath  and  indignation.  They  in- 
stantly and  unanimously  resolved  <^  That  the  tendency 
and  design  of  the  said  letters  were  to  overthrow  the 
'  Constitution  of  this  Government,  and  to  introduce  ar- 
bitrary power  into  the  Province."  Their  next  step 
was  to  petition  the  King  ^Uo  remove  the  Govemour 
Hutchinson^  and  the  Lieutenant  Qovemour  Oliver^ 
for  ever  fk'om  the  government  of  the  Province."  This 
petition  was  voted  by  82  oat  of  94  voices^  so  few  friends 
had  these  ^<  incendiaries^^  in  the  house  of  Assembly. 

Their  petition  was  immediately  transmitted  to  their 
Agent^  Doctor  Franklin^  and  delivered  by  him  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  (who  had  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Hillsbo- 
rough as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  the  autumn  of 
177^})  a  nobleman  of  great  probity,  aind  of  friendly 
feelings  towards  the  Americans.  But  his  Lordship 
was  not  permitted  to  decide  upon  the  Peiition-r-his 
Majesty  signified  his  pleasure  that  it  should  be  laid 
before  him  in  Council :  and  when  it  came  under  con- 
sideration, Doctor  Franklin,  as  the  Agent  of  the  Pro- 
vince, was  summoned  to  support  it. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Wedderburn,  (afterwards 
Ghancellor  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Loughborough,)  appeared  1)efore  the  Council,  in  be- 
half of  the  two  Governours.  The  license  which  he 
was  permitted  to  use  in  that  capacity,  led  him  beyond 
any  thing  which  was  ever,  before  or  since,  heard  in 
the  presence  of  a  King  and  Council,  or  of  any  dig- 
nified Assembly.  But  liis  violations  of  decorum,  his 
rude,  unprovoked,  unmerited  insults  to  the  venera- 
ble philosopher  and  patriot  who  stood  before  him,  his 
naliciotts  insinuations^  and  bitter  invectives  against 
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the  whole  Continent  of  America,  we  must  presume, 
were  highly  acceptable  to  his  Majesty,  or  the  orator 
would  have  been  stopped  in  his  insolent  career.  This 
is  a  part  of  what  he  said  on  that  memorable  occasion— r 
it  deserves  to  stand  on  record,  as  an  everlasting  mo- 
nument of  tli£  temper  and  taste  of  the  ^^  King's  most 
excellent  Majesty,''  and  the  patient  forbearance  of  the 
noble  Lords  who  surrounded  him  in  Council. 

^^  Dr.  Franklin,  (said  Mr.  Wedderburn,)  stands  in 
the  light  of  ihe  first  mover  and  prime  conductor  of  this 
whole  contrivance  against  his  Majesty's  two  Govern- 
ours;  and  having,  by  the  help  of  his  own  special  con- 
fidents and  party  leaders,  first  made  the  Assembly  his 
Agent  in  carrying  on  his  own  secret  designs,  he  now 
appears  before  your  Lordships  to  give  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  How  these  let- 
ters came  into  possession  of  any  one  but  the  right  own« 
ers,  is  a  mystery  for  Dr.  Franklin  to  explain.  Your 
Lordships  know  the  train  of  mischiefs  which  followed 
this  concealment.  After  they  had  been  left  for  five 
months  to  have  their  full  operation,  at  length  comes  out 
a  letter,  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  horrour, 
expressive  of  the  coolest  and  most  deliberate  malevo-, 
lence.  My  Lords,  what  poetick  fiction  only  had  penned 
for  the  breast  of  a  cruel  Jlfrican^  Dr.  Franklin  has 
realized  and  transcribed  from  his  own — His  too  is  the 
language  of  a  Zanga. 

Know  then  Hwas  I, 

I  forged  the  letter,  I  disposed  the  pictuiie : 
I  hated,  I  despised,  and  I  destroy.^ ■- 

And  he  now  appears  before  your  Lordships,  wrapped 
up  in  impenetrable  secrecy ^  to  support  a  charge  against 
his  Majesty's  Governour  and  Lieutenant  Governour, 
and  expects;  that  your  Lordships  should  advise  the 
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pnnisliiiig  them  on  account  of  certain  letters^  fvhich  h$ 
will  not  produce^  and  which  he  dares  not  tell  how  he 
obtained,  ^hese  are  the  lessons  taught  in  Dr.  Frank- 
lin^s  school  of  politicks.  With  regard  to  his  Oonstitu* 
ents^  the  factious  leaders  at  Boston^  who  niake«  this 
complaint  against  their  Governours,  if  the  relating  of 
their  evil  doings  be  criminal,  and  tending  to  alienate 
his  Majesty's  affections,  must  not  the  doing  o{  them  be 
much  more  so  ?  Yet  now  they  ask  that  his  Majesty 
will  gratify  and  reward  them  for  doing  these  things, 
and  that  he  will  punish  their  Governours  for  relating 
them^  because  they  are  so  very  bad  that  it  cannot  but 
offend  his  Majesty  to  hear  of  them."— ^Doctor  Frank- 
lin bore  all  this  with  the  calmness  of  philosophick  in- 
difference— ^but  as  he  was  leaving  the  Chamber^  he 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  Attorney  General  this  pro* 
pheiick  threat — ^<  I  will  make  your  Master  a  little 
King  for  this.'' 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  those  who 
conld  listen  to  Mr.  Wedderbum,  were  not  likely  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  justice  or  sound  policy — 
it  was  determined  a  few  days  afterwards  ^*  that,  the 
petition' in  question  was  founded  upon^^e  and  erro- 
neous allegations,  and  that  the  same  is  groundlessp 
vexatious,  and  scandalous,  and  calculated  only  for  the 
seditious  purposes  of  keeping  up  a  spirit  of  clamour 
and  discontent  in  the  Province."    His  Majesty  was 
therefore  pleased  to  <^  order  the  said  petition  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Massachusetts  to  be  dismissed.^^ — ^This  was 
the  political  wisdom  which  guided  the  helm  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  at  that  day^  and  which  distinguished 
it  for  many  succeeding  years  ! 

We  are  now  to  relate  an  event  of  much  higher  im- 
portance^ and  of  much  more  serious  and  general  con- 
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9equence6~4i]i  event,  which  the  wisest  and  most  ex- 
perienced statesmen  of  England^  had  predicted  to  Lord 
Norths  and  which  could  not  but  have  been  foreseen  by 
that  Minister,  blind,  infatuated,  perverse,  and  pre- 
judiced as  he  was. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  the  reader,  that  when  Lord 
Norths  ajs  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  wretched  admin- 
istration^ moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  Part  duties^  he 
omitted  to  include  the  duty  on  Tea,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  sujrremacy  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  their  right  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the 
Colonies*  The  non-importation  agreement  of  the  Ame- 
ricans^ (particularly  as  it  regarded  this  article,)  which 
succeeded  the  Act  of  Parliament,  had  been  so  rigor- 
ously enforced,,  that  the  East  India  Company  began  to 
suffer  serious  inconvenience  from  the  accumulation  of 
their  stock ;  and  with  a  view  to  regain  the  advantages 
of  the  American  market,  they  proposed  to  the  Minis- 
ter, to  pay  double  the  amouni  of  the  American  import 
duty,  if  he  would  consent  to  repeal  the  Act.  Wheth- 
er the  dispute  with  the  Colonies  would  have  terminat- 
ed, if  this  proposal  of  the  Company  had  been  accept- 
ed, must  perhaps  be  regarded  as  very  problematical. 
It  might  doubtless  have  been  so  managed,  as  to  leave 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  that  a 
deference  to  their  feelings  induced  the  repeal,  and  thus 
the  grounds  of  their  resistance  might  have  been  remov- 
ed, while  the  revenue  of  the  King  suffered  no  loss — But 
it  was  plain  that  an  augmentation  of  the  revenue  was 
not  the  Minister's  object,  and  that  he  was  desirous  to 
avoid  even  the  semblance  of  concession  to  the  strong 
arguments  of  the  Colonies,  whose  entire  subjection  to 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  weighed  more  with  him, 
than  any  advantages  which  might  be  gained  to  the  king- 
dom, in  the  profits  of  their  unfettered  commerce. 
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Whatever  were  the  reasons  of  the  Minister^  theoflfer 
of  the  East  India  Company  remained  unaccepted^  uii* 
til  the  whole  progress  of  the  negotiation  became  known 
to  the  Americans^  and  until  a  long  series  of  other  griev- 
ances had  awakened  that  daring  and  independent  spi- 
rit, which  we  have  faintly  endeavoured  to  portray. 

When  the  Act  at  length  passed,  allowing  the  Com- 
pany to  export  their  teas,  free  of  duty 9  they  seemed 
determined  to  make  up  for  previous  loss  of  time,  by 
emptying  the  whole  contents  of  their  overflowing  ware- 
houses, upon  the  American  shores.  Sije^  hundred  che3it$ 
were  shipped  to  Boston,  and  a  like  quantity  to  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  the  other  large 
cities  of  the  Continent,  which  the  Company  flatter- 
ed themselves  the  Americans  would  receive  without 
scruple.  But  the  latter  were  no  sooner  apprized  of 
the  shipment,  than  they  concerted  measures  to  frus- 
trate, what  they  regarded  as  a  mere  trick  of  the  Minis- 
try. In  these  measures  Philadelvhia  took  the  lea^^ 
'  there,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  citizens,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  this  new  Ministerial  plan  of  importation 
was  a  violent  attack  upon  the  liberties  of  America-— 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  American  to  oppose  it; 
and  that  whoever  should  directly  or  indirectly  coun- 
tenance it,  was  an  enemy  to  his  country.'^ — ^New  York 
followed  the  example  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  both 
places  the  consignees  of  the  Company  were  made  te 
promise  that  they  would  not  act.  When  the  ships  ar- 
rived, therefore,  some  time  afterwards,  at  those  two 
ports,  they  were  ordered  immediately  back  to  Eng- . 
land,  without  being  permitted  to  break  th^ir  bulk.  In 
many  otherplaces,  thecaptains  of  the  ships  themselves^ 
afraid  to  encounter  the  resistance  of  the  people,  return- 
ed of  their  own  accord  to  England^  freighted  as  they 
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'  hiid  left  it.     At  Charleston^  in  South  Carolina^  the 
Tea  i^as  landed,  but  not  permitted  to  be  used  or  sold. 

A  scene  of  much  greater  violence  was  exhibited  at 
Boston.  Town  meetings,  newspaper  essays,  hand- 
bills, and  all  the  usual  means  had  been  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  rousing  the  people  who,  it  was  feared 
by  many,  (from  their  former  large  importations  in  vi- 
olation of  the  agreement,)  would  be  inclined  to  receive 
the  Tea.  But  before  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  they  had 
unanimously  adopted  the  Resolves  of  Philadelphia, 
and  were  ready  to  go  all  lenjgths  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  the  cargoes.  They  had  indeed  shown  so  much 
violence,  that  Mr.  Josiah  ^uincey  thought  it  necessa- 
ry, at  one  of  their  town  meetings,  to  caution  them  in 
strong  terms,  to  look  to  the  issue — ^^  It  is  not  (said  he) 
Mr.  Moderator,  the  spirit  that  vapours  within  these 
walls  that  must  stand  us  in  stead.  The  exertions  of 
this  day  will  call  forth  events,  which  will  make  a  ve- 
ry different  spirit  necessary,  for  our  salvation — Who- 
ever supposes,  that  shouts  and  hosannas  will  terminate 
the  trials  of  the  day,  entertains  a  childish  fancy.  We 
must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  prize  for  which  we  contend ;  we  must  be  equal- 
ly ignorant  of  the  power  of  those  who  have  combined 
against  us  ;  we  must  be  blind  to  that  malice,  invete- 
racy, and  insatiable  revenge,  which  actuate  our  ene- 
mies publick  and  private,  abroad  and  in  our  bosom, 
to  hope  that  we  shall  end  this  controversy  without  the 
sharpest — the  sharpest  conflicts — ^to  flatter  ourselves 
that  popular  resolves,  popular  harangues,  popular  ac- 
clamations, and  popular  vapour,  will  vanquish  our 
foes.  Let  us  consider  the  issue.  Let  us  look  to  the 
end. — ^Let  ns  weigh  and  consider,  before  we  advance 

VOL.  i:  sa 
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to  those  measures  which  must  bring  on  the  most  trying 
and  terrible  strode  this  country  ever  saw.^ 

They  determined^  however,  not  to  permit  the  tea  to 
be  landed,  whatever  mi^t  be  the  consequences.  But 
te  avoid  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  extremities,  the 
Ci^^n  of  the  Dartmontib  East  Indiaman,  just  then 
arrived,  was  directed  to  make  a  protest^  and  apply  to 
the  Oo\'ernour  for  the  necessary  papers  to  enable  him 
to  return  without  unloading.  The  Governour  most 
pointedly  refused,  and  here  again  evinced  his  anxiety 
to  bring  upon  his  fellow-dtizens  the  strong  arm  et  the 
Government.  By  interposing  his  authority,  he  might 
have  prevented  the  excesses  of  the  Boston  populace, 
and  perhaps  have  averted  for  years  the  bloody  conflict 
YtMdk  soon  followed.  But  he  was  fearful,  as  he  him- 
self afterwards  acknowledge^  to  one  of  his  friends, 
fhait  by  yielding  to  the  ^^  demands  cf  the  peaphf  ho 
should  have  rendered  himself  olmoxious  to  his  Sove- 
reign^^— ^ThusccHistantly  Acting  upon  the  notiim,  that 
the  interests  of  the  King  and  the  people  could  not  be 
one. 

The  moment  the  people  were  informed  that  the  Go- 
vernour would  not  grant  a  pass  to  the  ship,  an  im- 
mense crowd  repaired  to  the  quay,  some  of  whom, 
assuming  the  disguise  oi  Mohawk  Indians,  very  qui- 
etly boarded  the  ship,  took  out  three  hundred  a^d 
JvTty  two  chests  of  tea,  broke  them  open,  and  empti- 
ed tlieir  contents  into  the  water.  All  tlus  was  done 
without  tumult,  noise,  or  molestation,  and  when  their 
object  was  completed  they  returned  peaceably  to  their 
homes. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  among  reflecting  politi- 
cians, after  this  event,  and  of  all  who  had  been  care- 
ful to  watch  the  temper  of  the  British  Muiistry,  that 
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an  open  ruptare  must  speedily  follow — that  measures 
of  vengeance  would  be  adopted  by  the  advisers  of  the' 
Sang,  which  would  either  lead  to  unconditional  sub- 
jection or  to  independence.  Mr.  Samuel  Jldama  was 
among  the  small  number  of  those  who  looked  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  latter.  His  influence  among 
bis  countrymen  was  deservedly  great,  and  his  ex- 
ertions to  inspire  his  own  confidence  in  others  were 
still  greater.  Many  of  those  who  had  been  the 
foremost,  and  the  most  zealous^  in  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  people  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
Court  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain^  were  now 
gloomy  and  despondent  at  the  prospect  before  them— 
tiiey  had  neither  a  wish  for  independence,  in  its  sense 
of  separation,  nor  the  smallest  hope  of  success  in  the 
struggle,  which  they  knew  was  preparing  for  them. 
They  desired  no  more  than  the  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  the  liberties  allowed  to  them  by  the  British  Con- 
stitution and  secured  to  them  by  their  Colonial  Char- 
ters. For  this  they  had  been  at  all  times  ready  to 
speak,  to  write,  and  to  act ;  and  for  this,  they  were 
now  willing  to  fight  up  to  their  knees  in  blood,  if  so 
doing  could  restore  them  to  the  freedom  of  their  fa- 
thers. Further  than  this  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple had  neither  expectation  nor  desire  of  proceeding. 
We  shall  see  by  what  slow  degrees  a  different  feel- 
ing was  made  to  predominate,  and  how  from  step  to 
step,  the  grand  destinies  of  our  nation  were  unfolded. 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 

Events  of  1774 — Parliamentary  proceedingS'-^Boston  Port  Bill'^ 
Subversion  of  the  charter^-^Becall  of  Govemottr  Hutchinsonr-^ 
General  Gagt'  succeeds  him^^Proceedings  of  Virginia  on  the 
Boston  Port  BUI — Qovermmr  Dunmare  dissolves  the  House  of 
Burgesses-^Proeeedings  of  the  other  CoUniies^-^Massachusetts 
Oeneral  Court  meet  at  /Soiew— 1st.  of  June  observed  as  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer — Secret  proceedings  of  the  Oeneral  Court 
at  Salem  TTieir  resolve  to  call  a  Creneral  Congress^-'^doption 
of  that  measure  by  the  other  Colonies,  and  appointment  of  De- 
puties. 

We  must  now  look  to  the  effects  produced  in  Eng- 
land by  the  proceedings  of  the  Colonies^  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  of  Boston^  in  regard  to  the  Tea. 
All  anxiously  waited  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament^ 
which  was  convened  at  Westminster  on  the  13th  of 
January.  But  though  the  destruction  of  the  Tea^  at 
Boston^  had  taken  place  on  the  i6th  of  November  of 
the  preceding  year^  and  though  scarcely  a  merchant 
in  London  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  yet  it  seems  the 
Ministry  had  not  received  such  full  information,  or 
had  not  yet  so  satisfactorily  made  up  their  minds,  as 
to  prompt  his  Majesty  on  the  subject — and  the  speech 
from  the  Throne  contained  not  a  word  of  the  transac- 
tion. Nor  was  a  lunt  given  of  what  the  Ministry  in- 
tended to  do,  until  the  7th  of  March,  when  Lord  North 
presented  a  Message  from  his  Majesty  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  (accompanied  by  numerous  papers, 
chiefly  letters  from  the  Govemour  of  Massachusetts) 
in  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  inform  them  that 
^^in  consequence  of  the  unwarantable  practices  carri- 
ed on  in  North  America,  and  particularly  of  the  vio- 
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lent  and  outrageous  proceedings  at  the  town  and  port 
of  Boston,  with  a  view  ofobstmctivg  the  commerce  of 
this  Kingdom,  and  upon  grounds  and  pretences  im- 
mediately subversive  of  its  constitution,  it  was  thought 
fit  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  Parliament — recom- 
mending it  to  their  serious  consideration  what  further 
regulations  or  permanent  provisions  might  be  neces- 
sary to  be  established."  The  Minister,  on  present- 
ing, the  papers,  took  occasion  to  represent  the  conduct 
of  the  Bostonians  in  the  blackest  colours  of  fancy. 
He  said,  '^  that  the  utmost  lenity  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vemour,  perhaps  too  much,  had  been  already  shown ; 
and  that  this  town  by  its  late  proceedings,  had  left 
Government  perfectly  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  measures 
they  should  think  convenient,  not  only  for  redressing 
the  wrong  sustained  by  the  East  India  Company,  but 
fpr  inflicting  such  punishment  as  their  factious  and 
criminal  conduct  merited ;  and  that  the  aid  of  Parlia- 
ment would  be  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  Crown,  so  daringly  and 
wantonly  attacked  and  contemned/^ 

The  temper  of  the  House  was  exactly  such  as  to 
suit  the  Minister,  and  it  was  voted  ^^  that  an  address 
of  thanks  should  be  presented  to  the  King,  assuring 
his  Majesty,  that  they  would  not  fail  to  exert  every 
means  in  their  power  of  effectually  providing  for  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws,  and  securing  the  depend- 
ence of  the  Colonies  upon  the  Crown  and  Parliament 
of  Great  BritainJ^  Some  of  the  opposition  were  rais- 
ed to  a  sarcastick  smile  at  these  assurances,  which 
they  said,  ^^  had  been  already  often  repeated,  but  that 
the  measures  hitherto  adopted  by  Ministers  for  the 
support  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  had  only  exposed 
it  to  scorn,  obloquy  and  contempt, — ^That  to  do  the 
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AmeticKus  justice,  it  was  necessary  to  trace  these  ca« 
lamitios  to  their  origin,  in  a  system  of  arbitrary  and 
unwise  measures  at  homeJ^  But  the  opposition  went 
no  further^  and  in  a  short  time  the  Minister  introduc- 
ed a  Bill  ^'  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  officers 
concerned  in  the  collection  of  customs  from  Boston^ 
and  to  discontinue  the  landing  and  discharging^  la* 
ding  and  shipping  of  goods^  wares^  and  merchandize^ 
at  Boston^  or  within  the  harbour  thereof.'^  The 
Bill  also  levied  n,fine  upon  the  town  as  a  compensa- 
tion to  the  East  India  Company  for  the  destruction  of 
their  teas^  and  was  to  continue  in  force  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  King.  It  was  opposed  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals^ but  finally  carried  in  both  Houses  without  a 
division. 

But  this  was  only  a  part  of  Lord  North's  scheme  of 
coercion  and  revenge.  He  had  two  other  Bills  ready^ 
which  were  intended  to  place  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  terrorem  before  the  other  Colonies^  to  de- 
ter them  from  following  her  fatal  example.  By  one 
of  these,  the  Constitution  and  Charter  of  the  Province 
were  completely  subverted,  all  power  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  placed  in  those  of  his  most 
gracious  Majesty,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Province 
made  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  King. 

This  Bill  excited  considerable  warmth  of  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but*  finally  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  In  the  House  of  Lords  also 
it  met  with  strong  opposition,  which  however  proved 
equally  ineffectual.  Eleven  peers,  among  whom  were 
the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Portland,  and  the  Mar- 
quis qf  Rockingham,  entered  a  protest  against  the  de- 
cision of  the  House,  in  which  they  say :  <^  Before  the 
rights  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  they 
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derive  from  their  Charter,  are  taken  away,  the  definite 
legal  offence  by  which  a  forfeiture  of  that  Charter  is 
incurred,  ought  to  have  been  clearly  stated  and  ih^par- 
ties  heard  in  their  own  defence  ;  and  the  mere  celeri- 
ty of  a  decision  against  it  will  not  reconcile  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  that  mode  of  government  which  is^  to 
be  established  upon  its  ruins.  On  the  general  allega- 
tions of  a  declaratory  preamble,  the  rights  of  any  pub- 
lick  body  may  be  taken  away,  and  any  visionary 
scheme  of  government  be  substituted  in  their  place. 
By  this  Bill,  the  Govemour  and  Council  are  invested 
with  dangerous  powers,  unknown  to  the  British  Con- 
stitution,  and  with  which  the  King  himself  is  not  en- 
trusted.  By  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the  She- 
riff at  pleasure,  they  have  the  means  of  returning  such. 
Juries  as  may  best  suit  with  the  gratification  of  theiF 
passioni,  and  interests ;  the  life,  liberty,  and  property 
of  the  subject,  are  put  into  their  hands  without  control. 
The  weak,  injudicious,  and  inconsistent  measures  of 
the  Ministry  have  given  new  force  to  the  distractions  of 
America,  which  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  were 
subsiding ;  have  revived  dangerous  questions,  and  gra- 
dually estranged  the  affections  of  the  Colonies  from 
the  Mother  Country.  To  render  the  Colonies  perma- 
nently  advantageous,  they  must  be  satisfied  with  their 
cradition.  Thai  satisfaction  there  is  no  chance  of  re- 
storing, but  by  recurring  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  founded." 

The  third  scheme  of  Lord  North  was  a  BiUfor  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice  in  Massachusetts. 
The  provisions  of  this  Bill  were  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  Act  of  Henry  VIIL  the  revival  of  which 
had  created  such  loud  clamour  in  the  Colonies  a  few 
years  before ;  with  this  diflference,  however,  that  this 
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Bill  was  designed  to  bring  his  Majesty's  officers^  who 
should  commit  murder  in  the  execution  of  their  official 
duties^  to  England  for  trial,  lest  the  Juries  of  the  Co- 
lony should  prove  too  impartial  to  let  them  escape 
justice — ^whereas  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  was  intend- 
ed to  convey  those  accused  of  sedition,  to  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  his  Majesty  for  trial,  for  reasons  the  re- 
.^|C*  verse  of  justice. 

This  Bill  likewise  met  with  strong  but  ineffectual 
opposition  in  both  Houses.  Colonel  Barre,  to  whose 
honest  independence  of  feeling^  the  Americans  had 
been  often  indebted  for  defence  and  support,  again 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  justice  and  the  Colonies^ 
and  concluded  a  long  and  animated  speech  in  these 
words ;  ^^  You  have  changed  your  ground.  You  are 
becoming  the  aggressors  and  offering  the  last  of  hu- 
man outrages  to  the  people  of  America,  by  subjecting 
them  in  effect  to  military  execution.  Instead  of  sending 
them  the  olive  branch,  you  have  sent  them  the  naked 
sword.  By  the  olive  branch,  I  mean  a  repeal  of  aU 
the  late  laws^  fruitless  to  youy  and  oppressive  to  them. 
Ask  their  aid  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and  they  will 
give  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  They  never  yet 
refused  ity  when  properly  required.  Your  journals  bear 
the  recorded  acknowledgments  of  the  zeal  with  which 
they  have  contributed  to  the  general  necessities  of  the 
State.  What  madness  is  it  that  prompts  you  to  attempt 
obtaining  that  hyforce^  which  you  may  mm^e  certainly 
procure  by  requisition  ?  They  may  he  flattered  into  any 
thing,  but  they  are  too  much  like  yourselves  to  he  driv- 
en. Have  some  indulgence  for  your  own  likeness ;  re- 
spect their  sturdy  English  virtue  ;  retract  your  odious 
exertions  of  authority ;  and  remember  that  the  first 
step  towards  making  them  contribute  to  your  wants> 
is  to  reconcile  them  to  your  government 
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How  different  would  have  been  the  present  relations 
of  America  and  the  English  Government,  if  sentiments 
like  these  could  have  been  infused  into  the  Ministry. 
But  Lord  North  was  running  too  rapidly  down  the 
precipice  of  folly,  to  be  checked  by  the  mild  admoni- 
tions of  truth  and  wisdom.  He  had  passed  the  Rubi- 
con, and  the  glories  of  victory  fluttered  in  his  dazzled 
view. 

The  noblemen  before  mentioned  joined  also  in  k 
froteat  against  this  bill  in  the  House  of  Peers,  in  which 
with  much  spirit  they  declared  that  the  whole  plan  of 
remodelling  tlie  government  of  the  Colony  was  but  a 
confession  of  the  weakness  of  Parliament,  and  a  hu- 
miliating acknowledgment  that  the  British  Government 
had  been  odious  to  the  people  of  the  Colonies. — The  * 
first,  or  Boston  Port  Bill,'  as  it  was  called,  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  31st  of  Mai-ch ;  and  the  two  last 
on  the  SOth  of  May. 

Lord  Chatham,  who  had  been  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  House,  by  the  feeble  state  of  his  healthy 
while  these  Bills  were  under  consideration,  took  occa- 
sion, while  another  subject  was  before  them,  just  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Session,  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
on  American  affairs,  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
sickness  had  neither  enfeeble^  his  mental  powers,  nor 
changed  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  erroneous  mea- 
sures of  Administration.  His  speech  included  all  that 
could  be  said  on  this  occasion,  and  in  language  so  much 
better  than  our  own,  that  we  rejoice  at  the  opportuni- 
ty of  using  it. 

<^  If,  my  Lords,  we  take  a  transient  view  of  those 
motives  which  induced  the  ancestors  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  America  to  leave  their  native  country,  to 
encounter  the  innumerable  diificulties  of  the  unexplor* 
xou  I.  88 
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ed  regions  of  the  western  world|  our  astomslimeiit  at 
the  present  conduct  of  their  descendants  will  natural- 
ly subside*  There  was  no  comer  of  the  globe  to  which 
they  would  not  have  fled^  rather  than  submit  to  the  sla- 
vish and  tyrannical  spirit  which  prevailed  at  that  pe- 
riod in  their  native  country ;  and  viewing  them  in  their 
ori^al  forlorn  and  now  flourishing  state^  they  may  be 
cited  as  illustrious  instances  to  instruct  the  world  what 
great  exertions  mankind  will  naturally  make^  when  left 
to  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  powers.     Notwith- 
standing my  intention  to  give  my  hearty  negative  te 
the  question  now  before  you^  I  condemn^  my.Lords^ 
in  the  severest  manner^  the  turbulent  and  unwarranta* 
ble  conduct  of  the  ^mericans^  in  some  instances^  par- 
ticularly in  the  late  riots  at  Boston ;  but^  my  Lord^ 
the  mode  which  has  been  pursued  to  bring  them  back 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty^  is  so  diametrically  opposite  to 
every  principle  of  sound  policy,  as  to  excite  my  utmost 
astonishment.     Tou  have  involved  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent  in  one  common  punishment^  and  avenge  the 
crime  of  a  few  lawless  depredators  upon  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  the  inhabitants.    My  Lords,  the  different  Pro- 
vinces of  America,  in  the  excess  of  their  g|*atitude  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  eii^ressions  of  loyalty  and  duty  ^  but  the  mo- 
ment they  perceived  that  your  intention  to  tax  them 
was  renewed,  under  a  pretence  of  serving  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  their  resentment  got  the  ascendant  of 
their  moderation,  and  hurried  them  into  actions  which 
their  cool  reason  would  abhor.  But,  my  Liords,  from 
the  whole  complexion  of  the  late  proceedings,  I  can- 
not but  incline  to  think,  that  Administration  has  pur* 
posely  iiritated  them  into  these  violent  acts,  in  order  to 
gratify  theirownttalice  and  revenge.  What  else  could 
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Induce  them  to  dress  Taxation^  the  father  of  Ameri- 
can Sedition^  in  the  robes  of  an  East  India  Director, 
but  to  break  in  upon  that  mntaal  peace  and  harmony 
\  which  then  so  happily  subsisted  between  the  Oolonies 
and  the  Mother  Country.  My  Lords,  it  has  always 
been  my  fixed  and  unalterable  opinion,  and  I  will  car^- 
ry  it  with  me  to  the  grave,  that  this  country  had  no 
right  under  heaven,  to  tax  America.  It  is  contrary  to 
all  the  principles  of  justice  and  civil  policy :  it  is  con- 
trary to  that  essential,  unalterable  right  in  nature,  in-< 
grafted  into  the  British  Constitution  as  a  fundamental 
law,  that  what  a  man  has  honestly  acquired  is  absolute- 
ly his  own,  Which  he  may  Ireely  give,  but  which  can- 
not be  taken  away  from  him,  without  his  consent.  Pass 
then,  my  Lords,  instead  of  these  harsh  and  severe 
edicts,  an  amnesty  over  their  errours :  by  measures  of 
lenity  and  affection  allure  them  to  their  duty ;  act  the 
part  of  a  generous  and  forgiving  parent.  A  period  may 
arrive,  when  this  parent  may  stand  in  need  oT  every 
assistance  she  can  receive  from  a  grateful  and  aflfection*- 
ate  oflsprittg.  The  welfare  of  this  country,  my  Lords, 
has  ever  been  my  greatest  joy,  and  under  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  my  life  has  aflbrded  me  the  most  pleasing 
consolation.  Should  the  all  disposing  hand  of  Pro  • 
vidence  prevent  me  from  contributing  my  poor  and  fee- 
ble aid  in  the  day  of  her  distress,  my  prayers  shall  be 
ever  for  her  prosperity :«— ^  Length  of  days  be  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour ! 
may  her  ways  be  ways  ef  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  be  peace !' '' 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  session  that  .Mr.  Burke, 
(of  whom  it  was  said  by  Oenwal  Lea  in  a  letter  to  one 
of  his  correspondents  ei^t  years  before'^^^  An  frisb- 
maii;  me  Mr.  Bwfk^  is  Bfrmtg  njv  fai  tlie  Bojise  of 
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Commons^  who  has  astonished  every  body  with  tfat 
power  of  his  eloquence^  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
in  all  our  exterior  and  internal  politics'^ — )  for  the  first 
time^  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the  course  of  policy 
which  had  been  pursued  by  Ministers^  in  regard  to 
America.  After  drawing  the  most  animated  portraits 
of  several  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  Administra- 
tion^  he  closed  with  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  measurea 
of  whose  ^^  chequered  andspeckled^^'  ^^  crossly  indent* 
edy  and  whimsically  dove-tailed"  Cabinet  he  attribut- 
ed the  mischiefs,  which  he  now  considered  as  almost 
incurable.  But  the  speech  of  Mr.  Burke  was  intend* 
ed  more  to  display  his  own  eloquence  than  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  Colonies. 

Having  now  seen  what  was  done  in  England,  ia 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's  Tea,  at  Boston,  we  shall  proceed  to  detail  the 
effects  of  those  measures  upon  the  people  of  the  Colo- 
nies. The  recall  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  which  was 
brought  by  his  auccessoVf  General  Gage,  who  further 
signalized  his  arrival  by  being  the  bearer  of  the  Bos- 
ton Port  Bill,  was  a  circumstance  as  unexpected  by 
bis  Excellency,  as  it  wa»  agreeable  to  the  people  of 
the  Province.  Like  his  predecessor  Bernard,  he  had 
made  it  appear  by  every  act  of  his  administration,  that 
the  royal  prerogative^  and  the  dignity  of  the  Crawn^ 
were  dearer  to  him  than  the  interests  of  the  people- 
that  the  respect  and  love  of  his  fellow  subjects,  weigh- 
ed'but  a  feather  in  the  scale,  with  royal  favour — and 
that  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  obedience,  where  he  could 
exert  the  power  of  enforcing  submission.  It  was  in- 
deed a  severe  blow  to  the  pride  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,, 
that  he  should  be  considered  by  his  royal  master,  for 
whose  sake  he  had  OHisented  to  sacrifice  all  that  coulA 
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render  retrospect  pleasing^  as  an  unfit  instrument  for 
tbe  execution  of  the  new  scheme  of  coercion.  It  was 
bnt  little  consolation  to  his  wounded  feelings^  to  be 
told  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Ministry  to  replace 
him  in  the  government^  after  affairs  had  been  adjust- 
ed and  order  restored^  b^  General  Gage — ^He  thought 
himself  quite  as  competent  as  General  Gage^  and  could 
not  but  feel  mortified  to  find,  that  the  Ministry  thought 
otherwise.  A  few  of  his  tools  and  partisans  procured 
an  address  of  thanks  to  be  sent  to  him,  and  with  this 
meagre  evidence  of  apiprobation  he  soon  after  took  his 
departure  for  England. 

General  Gage,  though  it  appeared  that  he  enter- 
tained serious  apprehensions  of  some  disorderly  or 
disrespectful  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people,  was 
nevertheless  received  by  them,  with  every  mark  of 
civility.  He  had  soon  occasion  to  perceive,  ,how- 
ever,  that  their  politeness  to  him  did  not  proceed  from 
any  fear  of  his  authority,  or  from  any  relaxation  in  their 
purposes  of  resistance.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival 
a  town  meeting  was  convened  and  very  numerously 
attended,  at  which  it  was  '^  Resolved,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  town,  that  if  the  other  Colonies  come 
into  a  joint  resolution  to  stop  all  importation  from  and 
exportation  to  Great  Britain,  and  every  part  of  the 
West  Indies,  till  the  Act  be  repealed,  the  same  will 
prove  the  salvation  of  North  America  and  her  liber- 
ties ;  and  that  the  impolicy,  injustice,  inhumanity,  and 
cruelty  of  the  Act,  exceed  all  our  powers  of  expres- 
sion :  We  therefore  leave  it  to  the  just  censure  of  others, 
and  appeal  to  God  and  the  world.^' 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  the  only  one  in 
session  when  the  Boston  Port  Bill  arrived,  and  their 
sense  of  it  was  immediately  expressed  by  the  follow- 
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log  order.  ^^  This  House  being  deeply  impressed  wiih 
apprehension  of  the  great  dangers^  to  be  derived  to 
British  America^  from  the  hostile  invasion  of  the  city 
of  Boston^  in  our  sister  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
-whose  commerce  and  harbour  are  on  the  Ist  day  of 
June  next,  to  be  stopped  by  an  armed  force,  deem  it 
highly  necessary  that  the  said  1st  day  of  June  next, 
be  set  apart  by  the  members  of  this  House,  as  a  day 
of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer,  devoutly  to  implore 
the  divine  interposition  for  averting  the  heavy  calam- 
ity which  threatens  destruction  to  our  civil  rights,  and 
the  evils  of  civil  war ;  to  give  us  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  firmly  to  oppose,  by  all  just  and  proper  meanst, 
every  injury  to  American  rights;  and  that  the  minds 
of  his  Majesty  and  his  Parliament,  may  be  inspired 
from  above  with  wisdom,  moderation,  and  justice,  to 
remove  from  the  loyal  people  of  America  all  cause  of 
danger,  from  a  continued  pursuit  of  measures  preg- 
nant with  their  ruin. 

^^  Ordered,  therefore.  That  the  members  of  this 
House  do  attend  at  their  places,  at  the  hour  of  ten  in 
the  forenoon,  on  the  said  1st  day  of  June  next,  in  or* 
der  to  proceed  with  the  Speaker  and  the  Mace,  to  the 
church  in  this  city,  for  the  pnrposes  aforesaid;  and 
that  the  reverend  Mr.  Pricebe  appointed  to  read  pnqr* 
crs,  and  to  preach  a  sermon  suitable  to  the  occaston.^^ 

Governour  Dunmarey  the  successor  of  BatteUmrty 
conceiving  that  this  Order  reflected  ^^  highly  upon  his 
Majesty  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,''  dissolv- 
ed the  House  on  the  following  day.  But  as  upon  a 
former  occasion,  the  members,  to  the  number  of  eighty 
niney  formed  themselves  into  an  association^  and  onani* 
mously  adopted  the  following  manifesto. 
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^<  We^  kis  Majestfs  most  dutiful  and  loyal  snijects, 
the  late  representatives  of  the  good  people  of  this  Colo- 
nj^  having  been  deprived^  by  the  sudden  interposition 
of  the  execntive  part  of  this  government^  from  giving 
onr  Qountrymen  the  advicis  we  wished  to  convey  to 
them^  in  a  legislative  capacity,  find  ourselves  under 
the  hard  necessity  of  adopting  this,  the^only  method 
we  have  left,  of  pointing  out  to  our  countrymen,  such 
measures  as,  in  our  opinion,  are  best  fitted  to  secure  our 
dear  rights  and  liberty  from  destruction,  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  power  now  lifted  against  North  America. 
With  much  grief,  we  find  that  our  dutiful  applications 
to  Great  Britain  for  the  security  of  our  just,  ancient^ 
and  constitutional  rights,  have  not  only  been  disre- 
garded, but  that  a  determined  system  is  formed  and 
pursued,  for  reducing  the  inhabitants  of  British  Ameri- 
•ca  to  slavery,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  payment  of  tax- 
es, imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  their  re- 
presentatives :  and  that,  in  pursuit  of  this  system,  we 
find  an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament,  lately  passed, 
for  the  stopping  the  harbour  and  the  commerce  of  the 
tewn  of  Boston,  in  our  sister  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  until  the  people  there  submit  to  the  payment  of 
such  unconstitutional  taxes :  and  which  Act  most  vio- 
lently  and  arbitrarily  deprives  them  of  their  property, 
in  wharves  erected  by  private  persons,  at  their  own 
great  and  proper  expense ;  which  Act  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, a  most  dangerous  attempt  to  destroy  the  constitu- 
tional liberty  and  rights  of  all  North  America.  It  is  fur- 
ther our  opinion,  that  as  Tea,  on  its  importation  into 
America,  is  charged  with  a  duty  imposed  by  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  without  tlie 
consent  of  the  people,  it  ought  not  be  used  by  any  per- 
son who  wishes  well  to  the  constitutional  rights  and 
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liberties  of  British  America.  And  whereas  the  India 
Company  have  ungenerously  attempted  to  ruin  Ame- 
rica,  by  sending  many  ships  loaded  with  tea  into  the 
Colonies^  thereby  intending  to  fix  a  precedent  in  fa- 
vour of  arbitrary  taxation,  we  deem  it  highly  proper^ 
and  do  accordingly  recommend  it  strongly  to  our  coua- 
trymen,  not  to  purchase  or  use  any  kind  of  Bast  India 
commodity  whatsoever^  except  saltpetre  and  spices^ 
until  the  grievances  of  America  are  redressed.  We  are 
further  clearly  of  opinion,  that  an  attack  made  upon 
one  of  our  sister  Colonies,  to  compel  submission  to  ar- 
biti*ary  taxes,  is  an  attack  made  on  all  British  Ameri- 
ca, and  threatens  ruin  to  the  rights  of  all,  unless  the 
united  wisdom  of  the  whole  be  applied.  And  for  this 
purpose  it  is  recommended  to  the  committee  of  corres- 
pondence, that  they  communicate  with  their  several  cor- 
responding committees,  on  the  expediency  of  appoint- . 
ing  deputies  from  the  several  Colonies  of  British  Ame- 
rica,  to  meet  in  General  Congress,  at  such  a  place,  an- 
nually, as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient ;  there  to 
deliberate  on  those  general  measures  which  the  united 
interests  of  America  may,  from  time  to  time,  require* 

A  tender  regard  for  the  interests  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects, the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, prevents  us  from  going  further  at  this  time;  most 
earnestly  hoping,  that  the  unconstitutional  principle 
of  taxing  the  colonies  without  their  consent  will  not  be 
persisted  in,  thereby  to  compel  us  against  our  will,  to 
avoid  all  commercial  intercourse  with  great  Britain. 
Wishing  them  and  our  people  free  and  happy,  we  are 
their  affectionate  friends,  the  late  representatives  of 
Virginia. '^ 

This  association  was  formed  on  the  S7th  of  May, 
only  two  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  General  Court 
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of  Massachusetts^  and  of  coarse  before  any  interchange 
of  views  could  have  taken  place  between  the  two  Co- 
lonies. This  is  worthy  of  remark^  as  being  the  second 
instance  of  an  extraordinary  coincidence  in  the  mea- 
sures adopted  and  recommended  by  the  people  of  these 
two  distant  Colonies.   But  one  feeling  seemed  to  am*- 
mate  them ;  and  to  the  immortal  honour  of  Virginia  it 
must  be  said^  that  all  hermeasures  proceeded  from  the 
purest  and  most  disinterested  patriotism.  The  people 
of  that  Colony  had  remained  free  from  the  oppressions 
uttder  which  Massachusetts  was  made  to  groan^  The 
tyranny  of  the  Ministers  had  not  extended  to  them. 
They  had  been^  for  the  most  part^  blessed  with  60- 
vemours  who  knew  how  to  estimate  their  characters — 
who  could  distinguish  between  loyalty  and  servility^ 
resistance  and  sedition ;  and  who^  instead  of  the  base 
exaggerations  which  characterized  the  correspondence 
of  Serna^rdnnA  Hutchinsoriy  took  care  in  their  letters 
to  the  Ministry^  to  place  to  their  proper  account  the 
little  commotions  which  occasionally  attended  the  po- 
pular harangues  and  resolves.     To  sympathy  then  iii 
the  sufferings  of  their  brethren  of  Massachusetts^  to 
that  liberal  patriotism^  which  could  extend  its  views' 
beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  Colonial  policy^  and  to' 
that  profound  political  wisdom  which  could  discern 
the  intimate  and  necessary  connexion  between  the 
whole  and  its  parts^  must  be  attributed  the  early^  vi-' 
gorous^  and  continued  opposition  of  Virginia  to  mea- 
sures which  concerned  her  only  in  their  distant  aaiL . 
possible  contingencies. 

Similar  expressions  of  determined  opposition  to  the 
Port  Bill^  and  assurances  of  support  to  the  disfran- 
chised citizens  of  Boston^  were  made  wherever  the 
Act  became  known.  In  some  places  it  was  printed 
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upon  mouming^mpeTf  and  hawked  about  the  streetfl— 
in  others  it  was  publickly  burned^  with  every  demou- 
stration  of  abhorrence.  At  New  York  there  was  a 
considerable  straggle  between  the  friends  of  Adminis- 
tration and  the  friends  of  liberty^  but  the  latter  at 
lengUi  prevailed^  by  the  influence  and  management 
of  two  individuals,  who  had  on  several  occasions  mani- 
fested  great  activity  and  zeal,  in  their  opposition  to 
the  obnoxious  meajsures  of  the  Ministry.  These  two 
gentlemen  were  Captain  Sears,  and  Mr.  M^Bougal, 
a  native  of  Scotland;  the  latter  of  whom^  it  will  be 
remembered^  had  been  imprisoned  without  trial,  in 
the  year  1770,  for  having  written  an  address  to  the 
^^  betrayed  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  Colony  of  New 
York.''  ELe  was  confined  for  three  months ;  but  such 
was  the  estimation  in  which  his  character  was  held^ 
that  his  pris(m  was  daily  crowded  with  visitors  of  the 
first  respectability,  of  both  sexes.  He  was  released 
at  last,  without  trialy  in  Febmary  177i?  and  on  many 

.  occasions  afterwards  headed  the  sons  of  liberty  in 
their  quarrels  with  his  Majesty's  soldiery. 

These  two  individuals,  having  first  written  to  the 
Committee  of  Boston^  pledging  to  them  the  support  of 
New  York,  procured  a  meeting  of  the  people,  at  which 
it  was.  agreed  that  a  congress  was  necessary ;  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  propose  it  to  the  Boston 
Committee. 
Addresses  were  also  sent  from  Pennsylvania,  the 

«  CSarolinas  and  some  other  Provinces,  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Boston,  assuring  them  of  support,  and  declaring 
that  they  considered  the  cause  of  Boston  as  the  com* 
mon  cause  of  the  country. 

With  all  th^se  assurances  of  support  and  assistance^ 
of  sympathy  and  affection^  from  their  sister  Colonies^ 
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there  was  still  a  fearful  forebodiBg^  a  nameless  ai{^- 
prehension,  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  Ge- 
neral Oonrt,  when  they  assembled  at  Boston  on  the 
S5th  oi  May.  Nor  was  this  apprehension  lessened 
by  the  first  official  act  of  their  new  Govemonr.  Ont  of 
twenty  eight  persons^  whom  the  Legislature  had  with 
one  voice  nominated  as  counsellors,  and  for  whose  ap- 
pointment the  sanction  of  the  Govemour  was  requi- 
site. General  Gage,  as  if  determined  at  one  sweep  to 
brush  the  whole  catalogue  of  patriots  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  pnblick  business,  erased  thirteen  of 
the  names.  Among  these  were,  Mr.  James  Bowiain, 
the  correspondent  and  friend  of  Frankliuy  John  Win- 
throp^  James  OHsy  the  man  who  so  nobly  recanted 
the  errours  which  first  led  him  to  espouse  the  party 
of  the  King,  and  gave  a  pledge  of  his  future  support 
to  the  people  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the  circu- 
lar  letter — a  pledge  which  he  faithfully  and  honour- 
ably redeemed ;  and  John  AdamSf  whose  conduct  on 
the  trial  of  Captain  Preston  and  the  soldiers,  we  have 
already  mentioned.  These  gentlemen  had  rendered 
themselves  hateful  to  Bernard  and  Hutchinson^  the 
poison  of  whose  malice  had  been  infused  into  the  feel- 
ingis  of  their  succsssOur,  and  they  were  honoijired  with 
this  distinguished  mark  of  his  Excellency's  notice. 

The  Assembly,  indignant  at  this  extensive  negative 
upon  their  choice,  proceeded  to  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  Province,  without  deigning  to  enter  into  any  new 
appointments ;  but  they  were  soon  interrupted  by  the 
Govemour,  wko  adjourned  them  to  meet  at  Salem  on 
the  7th  of  June.  On  the  1st  of  June,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, the  Boston  Port  Bill  was  to  take  effect;  the  in- 
terim therefore  was  employed  by  the  GoVernour  in  re- 
moving himself,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Crown^  to 
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ibeir  new  place  of  operations.  In  a  few  days  the  as- 
pect of  that  populous  and  busy  town  was  entirely 
changed*  A  dull  and  solemn  silence  succeeded  to  the 
lively  throng  of  the  streets^  and  the  quays  so  lately 
crowded  with  the  fruits  of  extended  commerce^  now 
presented  one  unvaried  scene  of  forsaken  repositories. 

In  most  of  the  Oelonies,  particularly  in  Yirginia 
and  Pennsylvania^  the  1st  of  June  was  observed^  ac- 
cording to  the  recommendation  of  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly, as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Business  was 
at  a  stand,  and  the  citizens  in  mournful  silence  look- 
ed forward  to  a  day  of  brighter  hopes^  of  glorious  re- 
tribution. 

The  new  Govemour  was  received  at  Salem  with 
cold  and  distant  respect  by  the  body  of  the  people,  and 
as  usual  with  flattering  congratulations  by  the  creatures 
of  the  Crown.    The  first  act  of  the  Legislature,  which 
had  met  here  according  to  adjournment,  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
Pr&mnce.     Samuel  Mams  and  James  Warren  were 
of  this  Committee,  and  to  their  indefatigable  zeal  und 
ingenious  management,  was  owing  the  bold  and  spirit- 
ed course  ultimately  adopted  by  the  House.  They  saw 
that  the  point  to  which  they  had  arrived  was  crttici^l-r- 
was  one  that  demanded  vigorous  and  decisive  mea- 
sures ;  and  that  it  was  one  too  that  required  unanimi- 
ty. This  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  secret  and  private 
conferences  with  each  leading  member  of  the  House  $ 
it  was  important  that  the  minds  of  the  Assembly  should 
be  made  up  and  fully  ascertained,  before  the  question 
of  their  report  could  be  hazarded*— and  it  was  above 
all  important,  that  the  Govemour  and  his  whole  crew 
of  busy  informers  should  remain  ignorant  of  their  pro* 
peedings  and  designs.    All  this  was  accomplished  iiy 
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the  laborious  exertions  of  these  two  men^  aided  by 
John  Hancock,  Thomas  Cuahing,  Robert  Treat  Payne , 
and  two  or  three  other  worthy  compatriots ;  and  in  the 
eourse  of  three  days,  their  resolutions  were  dra^n, 
their  committee  formed,  and  all  prepared  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House.  So  minutely  had  the  Committee 
entered  into  every  consideration,  to  avoid  the  delay 
which  would  attend  any  debates  in  the  House,  that 
they  had  calculated  the  expense  of  sending  their  Com- 
mittee to  the  Congress  which  they  had  proposed,  and 
pointed  out  the  means  of  raising  the  fund  to  pay  them. 
When  they  were  at  length  ready  to  deliver  their  re- 
port to  the  House,  it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be 
read  with  closed  doors  ;  that  none  should  be  permit- 
ted either  to  enter  or  to  leave  the  House. 

When  the  Committee  had  proceeded  so  far  in  the 
reading  of  their  report  as  that  its  design  and  purport 
became  intelligible,  a  parasite  of  the  Govemour,  one 
of  those  midnight  Ministerial  prowlers,  who  fed  up- 
on the  droppings  of  sedition,  was  suddenly  seized  with 
an  uncontrollable  call  of  nature.    HumaniQr  opened 
the  door  to  this  bursting  informer,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes he  discharged  his  burden  in  the  astonished  ears 
of  the  Govemour.  His  Excellency  with  panting  haste 
ordered  his  Secretary  to  fly  and  proclaim  the  House 
dissolved.    But  the  doors  were  still  locked,  and  the 
Secretary's  loud  call  for  entrance,  in  the  name  of  the 
Captain  General  of  all  his  Majesty's  forces,  was  un- 
regarded. ^Finding  no  alternative,  the  Secretaiy  read 
his  proclamation  of  dissolution  to  the  Door-keeper,  and 
then  passed  into  the  Council  Chamber,  where  he  re- 
peated it  to  the  assembled  Council,  and  thus  eflbcted 
the  object  of  his  embassy.     But  the  deed  had  been 
done,  the  vote  of  the  House  had  been  taken,  they  had 
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ientered  upon  the  threshold  of  rebeliian.    This  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  June. 

T^  House  had  resolved  npon  ike  expediency  of 
liaving  a  C}ongre8$  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  day  of 
iiie  ensning  September,  and  had  aprpointed  as  their  de- 
legates Thomas  Cvsking^  James  Bowiovny  Robert 
Treat  Payne^  Samnel  Mams,  and  John  Mams. 

While  these  things  were  doing  in  Massachusetts^ 
meetings  had  been  held  in  all  the  counties  of  Mary- 
landf  and  committees  appointed  to  meet  at  the  City  of 
Aimapolis  on  the  Sdth  of  June.  At  which  time  and 
place  the  following  deputies  were  chosen  to  attend  a 
Igeneral  Congress,  when  and  wherever  it  might  be 
agreed  upon :  Matthew  TUghman,  Thomas  Johnson^ 
William  Paca,  and  Samtiel  Chase. 

South  Ca/rolina  was  the  next  to  join  in  the  general 
plan.  A  meeting;  of  the  people  from  every  part  of 
tlye  Colony  was  held  at  Charleston  on  the  6th  of  July. 
At  which,  after  passing  a  number  of  resolutions,  ap- 
probatory of  the  proceedings  at  Boston,  five  gentle* 
men  were  appointed  as  deputies  to  the  Congress ;  viz. 
Henry  Mtddleitony  Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gads- 
den, John  Bmtleige,  and  Edward  Mutledge. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  petition  was  presented  to  Gov- 
emour  Penn  by  a  numerous  body  of  citizens  praying 
him  to  convoke  the  general  Assembly,  that  they  might 
take  into  consideration  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  by  Virginia  and  Massachusetts;  but  that 
cautious  and  peaceable  Magistrate  refused  to  grant 
the  prayer  irf  the  petitioners,  and  a  convention  of  the 
Colony  was  inunediately  called.  At  this  c<mvention 
a  manifesto  was  agreed  upon,  in  which  the  grievances 
ei  Massachusetts,  and  the  general  distress  of  the  Co- 
louies,  were  eloquently  and  feelingly  set  forth,  and 
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the  necessity  of  a  general  Congress  strongly  urged^ 
^  They  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
approaching  meeting  to  appoint  deputies  and  conclude 
with  declaring  ^^that  that  Province  wUl  break  off  all 
commercial  intercourse  whatever^  with  any  town^  city, 
or  colony  and  individuals  in  them,  who  shall  refuse^ 
or  neglect  to  adopt  and  carry  into  execution^  stLch gene- 
rid  plan  as  shall  he  agreed  upon  in  the  Congre»s.^^ 

This  was  going  one  step  further  than  any  of  the 
Provinces  had  done,  and  proved,  notwithstanding  the 
unsuspected  loyalty  of  the  orderly  and  peaceable  in- 
habitants of  that  Province,  that  the  love  of  peace  and 
constitutional  liberty  was  the  master  feeling  of  the 
people.  The  (preneral  Assembly  on  the  SSd.  of  Juty 
confiiCUiBd  their  proceedings  by  appointing  the  fri- 
lowing  gentlemen  as  deputies  to  the  Congress,  viz. 
John  Dickinson^ '  Thomas  Miffiin^  Joseph  Gallowaig^ 
Charles  Humphreys^  Edward  Biddle,  John  Morton^ 
and  George  RossJ^ 

The  Legislature  of  Connecticut  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  nine,  with  full  power  to  Act  for  them  in  their 
recess,  and  if  the  Congress  should  be  agreed  upon, 
to  choose  any  number  of  delegates  they  might  thmk 
proper.  The  persons  chosen  by  this  Committee 
were,  Eliphalet  Dyer,  Moger  Sherman^  and  Silas 
Deane. 

In  Virginia,  the  delegates  from  the  several  conn- 
ties  met  at  Williamsburgh  on  the  1st  of  August.  Most 
of  them  came  with  instructions^  from  their  several 
constituents,  to  proceed  to  every  extremity  in  support 
of  Boston^  as  suffering  in  a  common  cause :  and  the 
resolutions  which  were  entered  into  by  these  delegates 
prove  that  they  were  ready  to  proceed  to  every  ex- 
tremity— ^ready  to  make  any  sacrifice,  to  relieve  their 
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bretheren  of  Boston^  and  to  preserve  their  own  freedom. 
They  appointed  Peyton  Randolph^  Richard  Henry 
Leej  George  Washington^  Patrick  Henryy  Richard 
Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Edmond  Pendleton^ 
deputies  to  the  Congress — a  deputation  which  united 
all  the  rare  excellencies  that  Heaven  ever  bestowed 
upon  man  in  their  brightest  and  fullest  energy — ^Thisr 
chosen  band  of  patriots  received  from  their  constitu- 
ents the  following  instructions. 

'^  The  unhappy  disputes  between  G^eat  Britain  and 
her  American  Colonies^  which  began  about  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  and  since 
continually  increasing,  have  proceeded  to  lengths  so 
dangerous  and  alarming,  as  to  excite  just  apprehen- 
sions in  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects 
of  the  Colony,  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  de- 
prived of  their  natural,  ancient,  constitutional,  and 
chartered  rights,  have  compelled  thcte  to  take  the 
same  into  their  most  serious  consideration ;  and,  be- 
ing deprived  of  their  usual  and  accustomed  mode  of 
making  known  their  grievances,  have  appointed  us 
their  representatives,  to  consider  what  is  proper 
to  be  done  in  this  dangerous  crisis  of  American 
affairs.  It  being  our  opinion  that  the  united  wisdom 
of  North  America  should  be  collected  in  a  general 
Congress  of  all  the  Colonies,  we  have  appointed  [the 
gentlemen  above  named]  deputies  to  represent  this 
Colony  in  the  said  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  first  Monday  of  September  next.  And 
that  they  may  be  the  better  informed  of  our  sentiments 
touching  the  conduct  we  wish  them  to  observe  on  this 
important  occasion,  we  desire  that  they  will  express, 
in  the  first  place,  our  faith  and  our  allegiance  to  his 
Majes^  King  George  the  third,  our  lawful  and  right- 
ful sovereign ;  and  thi^t  we  are  determined^  with  our 
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lives  and  fortunes^  to  support  him  in  the  legal  exer- 
cise of  all  his  just  rights  and  prerogatives.  And^  how- 
ever misrepresented,  we  sincerely  approve  of  a  con- 
stitutional connexion  with  Chteat  Britain^  and  wish 
most  ardently  a  return  of  that  intercourse  of  affection 
and  commercial  connexion  that  formerly  united  both 
countries ;  which  can  only  be  effected  by  a  removal 
of  those  causes  of  discontent  which  have  of  late  un- 
happily divided  us. 

^^  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt^  but  that  British  sub- 
jects in  America  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  their  fellow  subjects  possess  in  Britain; 
and  therefore  that  the  power  assumed  by  the  British 
parliament  to  bind  America  by  their  statutes,  in  all 
cases  whatever,  is  unconstitutional,  and  the  source  of 
these  unhappy  differences. 

^'  The  end  of  government  would  be  defeated,  by  the 
British  Parliament  exercising  a  power  over  the  lives, 
the  property,  and  the  liberty  of  American  suli^ts, 
who  are  not,  and  from  their  local  circumstances  can- 
not be,  there  represented.  Of  this  nature,  we  consid- 
er the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  for  raising  a  revenue 
in  America,  for  the  extending  the.  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  Admiralty,  for  seizing  American  subjects, 
and  transporting  them  to  Britain,  to  be  tried  for  crimes 
committed  in  America^  and  the  several  late  oppressive 
Acts  respecting  the  town  of  Boston,  and  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

^^  The  original  constitution  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies, possessing  their  Assemblies  with  the  sole  right 
of  directing  their  internal  policy,  it  is  absolutely  de- 
structive to  the  end  of  their  institution,  that  their  legis- 
latures should  be  suspended,  ot  prevented  by  hasty 
dissolutions,  from  exercising  their  legislative  powers. 
Vol.  I.  85        . 
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^^  WaniiiiK  the  protection  of  Briiaiii^  we  have  Icmg 
acquiesced  in  their  Acts  of  navigation^  restrictive  of 
OBP  coBimerGe^  which  we  consider  as  an  anipl^  recom- 
pense for  snch  protection }  but  as  those  Acts  derive 
their  eflBcacy  fpom  that  foundation  alone^  we  have  rea- 
son to  expect  they  will  be  restrained^  so  as  to  produce 
tlie  reasonable  purpost^  of  Britain^  and  not  be  injuri-^ 
one  to  us. 

<^To  obtain  redress  of  these  grievances^  without 
which  the  people  of  America  can  neither  be  safe^  f ree^ 
nor  happy^  they  are  willing  to  undergo  the  great  in- 
convenience that  will  be  derived  to  them  from  stopping 
all  imports  whatsoever  from  Great  Britain^  after  the 
first  day  of  November  next^  and  also  to  cease  export- 
ing any  commodity  whatsoever  to  the  same  place^  af- 
ter the  10th  day  of  August  1776-  The  earnest  desire 
we  have  to  make  as  quick  and  full  payment  as  possi- 
ble of  our  debts  to  Oreat  Britain,  and  to  avoid  the  hea* 
vy  ii^ury  tliat  would  arise  to  this  country,  from  an  ear- 
lier adoption  of  the  non-importation  plau,  after  tho 
people  have  already  applied  so  much  of  tbelr  labour 
to  the  perfectiBg  of  the  present  crop,  by  which  meaim 
they  have  been  prevented  from  pursuing  other  methods 
of  clotibing  and  supporting  their  families^  have  render- 
ed it  necessary  to  restrain  you  in  this  article  of  non- 
exporlatk>n ;  hut  it  is  our  desire  that  you  cordially 
cooperate  with  our  sister  Colonies  in  general  Congress^ 
in  such  other  just  and  proper  methods  as  they,  or  the 
nutjority,  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  valuable  ends. 

^'  The  ppoclaiaatiQn  issued  by  general  Qage^  m  the 
govcrament  (tf  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  de- 
claring it  treason  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  Province  ta 
assemble  themselves  to  consider  of  their  grievances^ 
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and  form  associations  for  tteircomftioiK^oniiiictOHtfaB 
occasioli,  and  requiring  the  civil  magistrates  and  offic- 
ers to  apprehend  all  such  persons  to  be  tried  for  their 
supposed  offences^  is  the  most  alarmihg  proeesd  that 
ever  appeared  in  a  British  government  $  ^e  said  gene- 
ral (}age  has  thereby  assumed  and  taken  upon  him* 
self  powers  denied  by  the  €onstituti(Mk  to  our  legal 
Sovereign;  he  not  having  condescended  to  disclose 
by  what  authority  he  exeix^isbs  such  OKtenisive  and 
unheard  of  powers^  we  are  At  a  loss  to  detarmine 
whether  he  intends  to  justify  himself  as  the  represent- 
ative  of  the  king ;  or  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  his 
Majesty^s  forces  in  America.  If  he  considers  himself 
as  acting  in  the  character  of  his  Mftjesty^s,  liepresenta- 
tive^  we  would  remind  liim  that  the  statute  SOth  Kd* 
ward  m.  has  expressed  and  defined  ^W  treasonable 
nfffences^  and  that  the  Legislature  c^reat  Britain  hath 
declared  that  no  offence  shaj>*e  construed  to  be  <xm- 
aon,  bnt  soch  as  is  pointe^<i>ut  by  that  stutnte  |  and  that 
this  was  done  to  UJs^  out  of  the  hands  of  tyrannical 
Kings^  and  of  ^ak  and  wicked  Ministers,  that  dead- 
ly weapon  which  constructive  treason  bad  furnished 
them  with,  and  wluch  had  drawn  the  blood  of  the  best 
apd  honestest  men  in  the  kingdom  |  and  that  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  hath  no  right  by  his  proclaiAatoin  to 
subject  his  people  to  imftrisonrnfent^  ^ns  and  penal- 
ties. 

^<  That  if  the  skid  geheral  Gage  Conceives  be  is  em- 
powered to  act  in  this  ma^niry  as  the  Commander  in 
Chii^  of  his  Majesty's  forcel  In  AmeHt%  this  odious 
nnd  illegil  proclamation  must  be  consider^  as  a  pkin 
and  full  declaration  that  this  despotick  Y ieei\»y  will  be 
bound  by  no  law^  nor  regard  the  constitotional  rigUs 
of  his  Miyesty^s  stabjects,  wherever  Ihey  iAtekfere  with 
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the  plans  he  has  formed  for  oppressing  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  therefore,  that  the 
executing,  or  attempting  to  execute  such  proclamation^ 
will  justify  resistance  and  reprisal/' 

In  th^  little  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  where  the  re- 
membrance of  vexations  and  wrongs  done  to  themselves, 
awakened  a  lively  sympathy  for  those  of  their  breth- 
ren, the  measures  adopted  by  the  people,  were  in  the 
highest  degree  firm  and  spirited.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  motto  under  which  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  phalanx  of  defence,  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  its  import  withihat  which  had  been 
adopted  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Virginia,  almost  at 
the  same  instant  of  time.  United  we  stand,  divided 
wefaUf  was  the  significant  instruction  of  the  people  of 
Hanover,  in  Vk^nia,  to  their  delegates  :  Join  or  die 
was  the  simultaneous  cry  of  the  whole  people  of  BJiode 
Island.  The  deputies  V^  the  general  Congress,  cho- 
sen by  their  House  of  Asseiftbly,  were  Stephen  Hop- 
Jeina  and  Samuel  Ward. 

In  all  the  other  Colonies  the  Goveraoiirs  had  taken 
care  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  their  Legislatures,  so 
that  the  task  of  choosing  deputies  to  Congress  was 
left  with  the  people.  It  could  not  havebeen  XeCt  in  bet- 
ter hands.  Georgia  was  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen 
Colonies  that  refused  or  neglected  to  unite  in  the  com- 
mon cause. 

We  have  already  mentioned  by  what  means  the  peo- 
ple of  JWir  York  were  induced  to  consent  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  friends  of  Government  in  that  Province^ 
though  perhaps  more  than  equal  in  number  to  the 
sons  of  liberty,  were  completely  outwitted  by  the  dex- 
terous management  of  two  sturdy  and  active  patriots, 
who  carried  the  Resolve  to  appoint  a  committee  by  a 
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political  rusBf  that  did  much  credit  to  their  sagacity. 
The  deputies  from  that  Province  were  Isaac  Low ^  John 
Maop,  John  Jay,  James  Duane,  William  Floyd^  Hen- 
ry WeisneVf  and  Samuel  Bocrum. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  chose  John  Sul- 
livan^  and  J\rathaniel  Folaom. 

From  New  Jersey^  James  Einsey,  William  Liv- 
ingston^  Stephen  Crane,  and  Richard  Smith,  were 
sent. 

Delaware,  sent  Ctesar  Rodney,  Thomas  M^Kean, 
and  George  Read. 

And  North  Carolina,  William  Hooper,  Joseph 
Hewes,  and  R.  Caswell. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
General  Court  at  Salem — ^the  last  that  was  ever  dis- 
-solved  or  convened  by  order  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
officers — ^while  the  people,  from  one  extreme  of  the 
Continent  to  the  other,  were  uniting  in  expressions  of 
abhorrence  at  the  tyranny  of  closing  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, intelligence  of  the  subsequent  measures  of  Parlia- 
ment reached  the  Continent.  These  new  sources  of 
grievance,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  not  abate  the  ar- 
dour of  the  Americans  in  preparing  to  succour  their 
distressed  bretheren  of  Boston.  The  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Massachusetts,  which  was 
ridiculously  asserted  to  be  the  object  of  one  of  the 
new  Bills,  was  an  actual  overthrow  of  every  thing 
like  justice,  as  well  sa  a  complete  subversion  of  all  its 
forms.  It  placed  every  citizen  of  the  Province  at 
the  mercy  of  a  Military  Govemour,  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  armed  instruments  of  his  will,  more 
eager  if  possible  than  himself  to  glut  their  vengeance 
in  blood ;  and  who  by.  the  law  itself  were  in  reality 
authorised  to  murder  whom  they  might. 
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The  Bill  ^^  for  quartering  trbops  in  America"  ^as 
bat  a  more  vigorous  prosecutioh  of  the  measure  some 
years  before  adopted^  and  from  which  the  two  Colo- 
nies of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  had  already 
suffered  so  much.  The  effect  of  this  renovation  of « 
their  former  scheme  of  coelrcion  was  soon^  however, 
more  seriously  felt^  in  the  arrival  of  •Mmiral  Graves 
at  Boston^  with  a  large  squadron  of  ships  of  the  line, 
and  transports  laden  with  troops  and  military  stores, 
to  reinfbrce  his  Excellency  the  Captain  General's 
command.  These  troops  not  only  took  possession  of 
the  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  but  considera- 
ble numbers  were  actually  encamped  within  the  town 
itself. 

There  was  still  anottier  Bill  farcically  purporting  to 
be  '^  for  the  better  regulating  the  government  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts."  It  would  have  been 
readily  admitted  that  ^^  better  regulations"  were  much 
wanted  in  that  government;  but  the  Bill  now  offered 
was  intended  to  make  that  worse,  which  was  already 
bad.  If  his  Majesty  had  ttithdrawn  all  the  Crown 
officers  from  the  Province,  instead  of  adding  so  large- 
ly to  their  number,  the  greater  portion  of  the  griev- 
imces  of  the  people,  which  lictually  flowed  frcHU  the 
conduct  of  those  officers^  would  have  been  of  course 
removed.  But  the  Bills  proceeding  from  the  fertile 
ingenuity  of  Lord  North,  Would  be  ill  understood,  if 
judged  of  from  their  specious  and  imposing  titles. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceivi^  the  extent  of  dis- 
tress brought  upon  the  people  of  Boston,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary provisions  of  the  Bill  for  shutting  up  that 
pOTt.  Nor  was  this  distress  confined  to  the  people 
of  Boston^— being  the  metropolis  of  the  Province,  and 
at  that  time  the  most  important  commercial  mah  of  the 
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Golonies,  die  calamities  that  were  heaped  upen  Bos- 
ton,  were  necessarily  felt  by  the  whole  Piovince,  and 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  all  the  other  Provinces. 
Thousands  of  people  from  the  country,  whose  fami- 
lies depended  for  subsistence,  upon  their  employment 
in  labour  by  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Boston,  were, 
by  the  operations  of  this  destroying  Bill,  reduced  to 
idleness,  beggary,  and  want    For  the  Act  had  been 
so  sudden  in  its  effect,  that  no  time  was  allowed  to 
those  oppressed  people  to  seek  for  employment  else- 
where, even  if  employment  elsewhere  had  been  to  be 
found— 4he  first  notice  of  this  unprecedented  scheme 
of  Parliamentary  vengeance,  was  received  at  Boston 
on  the  10th  of  May,  thus  giving  the  short  interval  of 
three  weeks  to  prepare  for  the  total  subversion  of  ac- 
customed habits,  and  the  overwhelming  tide  of  ruin 
which  the  Ist  of  June  was  destined  to  bring  with  it ' 
And  all  this  widely  extending  misery  was  devised 
by  the  counsellors  of  a  civilized  and  enli^tened  na- 
tion, not  to  punish  an  act  of  treasm  against  the 
Majesty  of  the  King,  by  the  town  of  Boston,  but  an 
act  of  trespass  by  a  few  individuals,  against  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Honou^ble  East  India  Company  !^It 
was  a  case  which  should  have  been  tried  in  a  CoUo- 
nial  Court  of  justice,  and  not  an  act  which  demanded 
the  interference  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the  em- 
^re.  A  Colonial  Court  of  justice  would  have  known 
how  to  separate  the  guilty  from  the  innocent ;  and 
evidences  enough  had  been  already  ^ven  to  show, 
that  the  people  of  the  Colonies  understood,  and  prac' 
tiaed  justice,  in  the  stridsst  sense  of  the  term,-— with 
honest  impartiality.  The  ParUament  of  Great  Britain, 
in  their  zeal  to  punish,  overlooked  the  plain  die' 
t»tes  of  justice,  and  confounded  the  innocent  with  the 
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guilty — They  lost  sight  of  all  existing  laws^  the  pe- 
nalties of  which  had  been  formed  by  sober  dispas^- 
sionate  reason^  and  by  a  new  enactment^  flowing  from 
the  eballitions  of  passion,  they  created  a  new  punish- 
ment,  more  proportionate  to  the  measureless  extent  of 
their  own  revenge^  than  to  the  limited  nature  of  the 
ofl'ence  committed. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  common  sense,  if  not  of  common 
law,,  that  all  crimes  should  be  punished  according 
to  the  provisions  of  laws  enacted  before  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crimes.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  attainment* 
of  justice  would  be  otherwise  difficult,  if  not  altoge- 
ther impossible,  from  the  nature  of  man ;  who  is  much 
oftener  the  slave  than  the  master  of  his  passions^  and 
who  is  much  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  revenge,  than  to  the  dictates  of  sober  reason.  The 
conduct  of  the  individuals,  at  Boston^  who  in  the  dis- 
guise of  Mohawk  Indians  threw  into  the  water  a  few 
chests  of  Tea,  could  have  amounted  to  no  more  than 
a  rioty  viewed  in  its  most  illiberal  construction — a 
riot  too  in  which  but  a  small  number  of  persons  were 
engaged^  and  which  in  its  object  and  result,  affected 
none  but  private  interests.  And  yet  for  this  trespass  of 
a  few,  many  were  punished — ^not  by  any  known  law 
of  the  land,  but  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  for  the 
purpose.  For  the  indiscretion  of  twenty  or  thirty 
daring  rioters^  as  many  thousands  of  innocent,  unof- 
fending citizens,  were  made  to  suffer  privations  and 
distresses,  which  Nero  would  have  shuddered  to  in* 
flict. 

But  the  Law^  which  was  intended  to  deprive  the  ci- 
tizens of  Boston  of  all  the  benejits  of  law — ^which  held 
them  up  to  their  neighbours  and  friends  as  examples 
to  be  hated  and  avoided— which  would  have  cut  them 
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off  from  all  social  and  friendly  intercourse  with  their 
tirethren  of  Massachusetts  and  the  sister  Colonies — 
l&is  law  failed  of  its  intended  effect.  Where  it  was  hop- 
ed to  excite  a  deadly  rivalship^  there  all  selfish  inte- 
rests were  forgotten  in  sympathy  and  kindness.  The 
tbwhs  of  Salem  and  Marhleheady  to  their  imperisha- 
ble fame^  refused  to  accept  the  advantages  which  would 
have  raised  them  above  their  fallen  neighbour*  The 
former  of  these  patriotick  towns  nobly  avowed  to  their 
Governour  that  they  had  no  desire  to  build  up  a  com* 
Biercial  importance  upon  the  ruins  of  their  Capitol. 
The  generous  and  hardy  fishermen  of  Marblehead  of- 
fered their  wharves  and  their  warehouses  to  the  use  of 
the  Boston  merchants.  Bvery  where  th^  same  disin- 
terested spirit  of  brotherly  affection  prevailed — All  the 
!^rge  towns  of  the  Continent  vied  with  each  other  in 
offers  of  assistance  to  the  wandering  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton. Throughout  three  millions  of  people^  there  was 
a  display  of  sympathy  and  kindness^  honourable  to 
human  nature.  It  was  an  exhibition  of  union^  of 
practical  Christian  benevolence  and  charity^  which  no 
other  age,  no  other  country,  ever  before  witnessed. 

Forbidden  by  the  Law  to  convey  any  thing  to  Bos- 
ton hy  wateVy  the  few  who  remained  in  town  to  carry 
on  their  accustomed  trade,  were  compelled  to  cart 
their  goods  from  Marblehead  or  Salemy  by  the  way  of 
tJamhridge  and  Roafbury.  To  estimate  the  trouble, 
expense,  and '  difficulty  of  this  circuitous  route,  it 
shoulJ  be  known  that  the  town  of  Boston  stands  on  a 
peninsula  connected  with  the  main  by  a  narrow  slip 
of  land  leading  into  Roxbury,  which  adjoins  it  on  the 
South.  The  ports  from  which  the  goods  were  thus 
carted  lay  to  the  ^orth  ;  and  to  avoid  the  penalties 
of  the  law  which  forbid  their  crossing  the  narrow  wsf- 
voL.  I.  S6 
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ter  which  separated  this  end  of  the  town  from  the 
main^  they  were  compelled  to  make  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  peninsula  and  enter  it  by  the  narrow  slip  just 
mentioned.  In  addition  to  these  troubles  and  difficul- 
ties^ guards  of  soldiers  were  stationed  atevefry  entrance 
to  the  town^  before  whom  it  was  necessary  to  under- 
go an  examination^  and  by  whom  the  peaceable  pas- 
sengers were  harrassed  and  questioned  at  eveiy  turn. 

But  the  high^  patriotick^  noble  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Boston^  was  not  to  be  crushed  by  these  or  any  oppres- 
sions. They  struggled  with  heroick  fortitude  and 
patience  against  every  added  evil,  and  while  their  op- 
pressors were  fondly  flattering  themselves  that  they 
must  at  length  sink  under  their  calamities^  they  were 
quietly  preparing  to  rise  in  the  majesty  of  their  united 
strength^  and  claim  an  acknowledgement  of  their 
rights,  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  A  martial  spir- 
it seemed  to  infuse  itself  into  the  whole  people  at  once. 
Those  who  had  been  accustomed  to.use  their  guns  on- 
ly for  amusement^  now  learned  to  use  them  as  soldiers — 
those  who  had  never  before '  handled  a  musket,  now 
made  it  the  business  of  the  day  to  learn  its  excercise ; 
and  while  the  husbands  were  employed  in  these  labours 
and  exoercises,  their  wives  were  preparing  the  ammu- 
nition. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  and  while  the 
whole  people  of  the  Province  seemed  to  consider  their 
Charter  as  dissolved,  his  Majesty's  new  Crown  pffic- 
ers  attempted  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  new  ap- 
pointments. Many  of  the  new  Counsellors  refused  to 
iu:cept— Jurors  refused  to  take  the  oath,  or  to  serve 
under  the  new  state  of  things — ^The  Courts  of  Justica 
were  suspended — and  the  people  with  one  accord  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  any  regulations  but  those  which 
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their  charter  prescribed.  And  as  if  an  all  wise  Provi- 
dence had  decreed  that  no  interval  of  calm  should  al- 
lay this  noble  feeling  of  independence^  on  the  1st  of 
September^  the  Gk>vemonr  ordered  a  military  force  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  powder  which  belonged  to 
the  Provincial  Arsenal  at  Charlentown^  opposite  to 
Boston*  The  report  of  this  hostile  movement,  as  it 
was  considered,  occasioned  an  assemblage  of  the  peo- ' 
pie  in  arms  at  Cambridge,  to  the  number  of  several 
thousand,  who  were  scarcely  restrained  by  their  more 
prudent  brethren  from  an  immediate  attack  on  the 
King's  troops  at  Boston*  Out  of  this  first  rumour  and 
its  consequences  grew  another  which  spread  still  more 
extensively,  that  the  fleet  were  actually  bombarding 
the  town ;  and  upwards  of  thirty  thoumnA  men,  were 
on  their  way  ^to  Boston  in  the  course  of  two  days. 
Th^se  appearances  occasioned  some  alarm  to  the  60*^ 
vernoiir,  and  the  host  of  his  Majesty's  new  officers  at 
Salem,  who  under  the  fear  that  they  could  not  be  safe 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  troops,  in  a  few  days  return- 
ed with  all  the  appurtenances  of  office  to  the  outlaw- 
ed town  of  Boston. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

JEvents  of  1774  continued — Conduct  of  General  Oage^-^Meeiing 
of  the  people  of  SuffoUo^OovemouY^s  Cadets  disband  them- 
selve^^-^eeting  of  the  Congrea^-'^SwiidTy  resolutUms  thereof'^ 
Their  letter  to  Cteneral  Oage^Deelaraium  of  Sigkt»-~HSrH- 
cles  of  ^ssodaHon-^-^addressesto  the  King  and  people^Oeneral 
Oage  calls  a  meeting  of  the  General  Court — Countermands  the 
arder^^The  members  assemble  to  form  a  provincial  Congres^^ 
Their  proceeding^^Conduct  of  the  other  Colonies. 

The  Governoiir  had  very  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  tpoeps,  taken  possession  of  and  fortified  the  isth- 
siiis  before  spoken  of^  which  connects  the  towns  of  Bos- 
ton and  Roxbary^  called  Boston  JiTeck — the  only  en- 
trance by  landy  into  the  town  of  Boston^  and  therefore 
the  only  ronte  by  which^  according  to  the  Fort  Bill| 
the  merchants  and  traders  could  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness. The  Govemour's  plea  for  thus  guarding  the  only 
point  of  communication  with  the  main  land^  was  the 
frequent  desertion  of  the  soldiers;  but  a  single  cen- 
tinel  could  have  as  effectually  answered  this  purpose 
as  a  battalion  of  men,  Th^t  the  soldiers  did  desert 
was  true^  and  that  they  desert^  as  frequently  after 
this  precaution  had  been  taken  as  before^  is  equally 
true*  For^  besides  that  many  of  the  newly  arrived 
troops  felt  a  repugnance  at  being  made  the  instniT 
ments  of  oppression  to  their  fellow  subjects  and 
brethren^  they  found  the  service  an  irksome  one  qn 
other  accounts.  £very  means  in  the  power  of  the 
Americans  were  used  to  prevent  them  from  receiving 
supplies  of  provision  and  every  other  article  of  neces- 
s|t^  for  which  they  were  dependent  upon  the  country  i 
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and  so  ingenious  were  the  countrymen  in  the  inven- 
tion  of  accidents^  that  scarcely  a  cart  laden  with  mili- 
tary stores  got  safe  to  town.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  soldiers  suffered  many  hai'dships  which  they 
endeavoured  to  escape  by  desertion. 

But  it  was  evident  that  the  Govemour's  motive  for 
fortifying  the  Neck  was  not  that  which  he  assigned. 
He  hoped  by  keeping  a  body  of  soldiers  continually 
in  the  view  of  the  citizens^  to  awe  them  into  submis- 
sion to  the  new  regulations.  Such  indeed  had  been 
the  object  of  all  the  measures  of  his  two  predeces- 
sours ;  and  their  want  of  success  should  have  taught 
General  Gage  the  folly  of  the  experiment.  This 
measure  served  only  the  more  to  exasperate  the  peo- 
pie,  and  the  subsequent  seizure  of  their  powder  prov- 
ed that  his  Excellency  designed  something  more  than 
a  mere  menace. 

The  people  of  Suffolk  county,  therefore,  soon  after 
this  occun*ence,  in  defiance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
and  his  Excellency's  proclamation,  forbidding  all  pub- 
lick  assemblies,  held  a  meeting,  and  adopted  several 
spirited  resolutions,  by  which  they  declared  them- 
selves constitutionally  exempt  from  all  obedience  to 
the  late  measures  of  the  British  Parliament,  that  the 
government  ot  the  Province  was  in  fact  dissolved,  and 
that  they  should  consider  all  persons  who  dared  to  act 
in  any  official  capacity  under  the  new  regulations  as 
open  enemies  of  their  country. 

We  omitted  to  mention,  while  on  the  subject  of  Par- 
liamentary proceedings  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
one  of  the  last  measures  of  the  session  was  an  Act  mak- 
ing more  effectual  provision  for  the  Crovemment  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  Though  it  would  seem  at 
frst  sight  that  the  openitions  of  this  Act  could  uoi 
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possibly  affect  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  south  of 
the  Lakes^  yet  it  was  so  managed  as  to  leave  a  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  all  the  Colonists^  that  the  fate  of 
Quebec  was  but  the  prelude  to  their  own.  Besides 
that  by  this  act  the  boundaries  of  the  Province  were 
extended  considerably  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to 
it  by  the  treaty  of  1763^  the  Government  of  Quebec 
was  converted  into  the  most  odious  despotism^  and  the 
Catholick  Clergy  placed  upon  a  footing  in  direct  hostili- 
ty to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  English  Constitationi 
and  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  the  American  Co- 
lonies. This  could  not  fail  to  alarm  them  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  Protestant  religion^  the  free  enjoyment  of 
which  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscien- 
ces^ had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  first  emigrations. 
Hence  in  all  subsequent  meetings  of  Uie  people^  as  well 
as  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress^  this  subject  was 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  grievances  of  which  they  had 
to  complain. 

The  people  of  Suffolk  showed  by  their  proceedings 
that  their  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Government 
was  not  prompted  by  a  licentious  disposition  to  quar- 
rel for  trifles.  They  recommended^  on  the  contrary^  a 
decent^  quiet  and  orderly  behaviour  to  their  fellow  ci- 
tizens^  and  sent  an  address  to  the  Govemour^  dictated 
by  a  spirit  of  firmness  which  convinced  him  that  they 
would  defend  their  rights  to  the  utmost.  They  sent  a 
copy  of  their  Resolves^  and  of  their  letter  to  the  Go- 
vemour^  with  his  answer^  to  the  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia^ upon  whose  judgment  they  rested  the  deci- 
sion of  their  future  conduct. 

The  Govemour^  about  the  same  time^  deprived  Mr. 
Hancock  of  his  commission  as  Colonel  of  the  corps  of 
Cadets'--^  volunteer  company  of  gentlemen  of  the  first 
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respectability  in  the  town  of  Boston  who  acted  merely 
in  the  complimentary  service  of  the  Governour's 
gnard — ^This  disrespect  to  their  Colonel  was  immedi- 
ately resented  by  the  corps^  who  returned  the  Stand- 
ard which  had  been  presented  to  them  by  his  Excel- 
lency,  and  disbanded  themselves.  Another  instance 
of  the  same  spirit  occurred  in  the  resignation  of  near- 
ly all  the  officers  of  a  Provincial  regiment^  because  their 
Colonel  had  accepted  a  seat  in  the  new  Council. 

This  was  the  spirit  which  prevailed  through  the 
whole  country  when  on  the  5th  day  of  September  the 
deputies  of  twelve  Colonies  met  at  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  Ministry  of  England  had  constantly  as- 
sured the  King  and  their  friends  at  home^  in  which  as- 
surance they  were  strengthened  by  the  representations 
Qt  Bernard  KXiA.  HutchiTiaonyWxfii  an  union  among  the 
people  of  the  Colonies  was  an  idle  fear — ^that  their  in- 
terests as  well  as  their  cowardice  would  prevent  their 
ever  uniting  in  a  regular  system  of  operation — that  the 
riotous  disposition  which  evinced  itself^  was  the  fer- 
ment of  a  few,  which  would  subside  upon  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  his  Majesty's  troops — and  that  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  secure  a  few  designing  men  who 
led  them  on^  to  ensure  the  return  of  tranquility  among 
the  cowardly  boasters,  whom  too  much  lenity  had  ren- 
dered bold. 

.  What  an  answer  to  the  vile  insinuations  of  the  Min- 
istry, to  the  contemptible  fabrications  of  the  two  ex- 
Govemours,  was  this  assemblage  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men,  armed  with  the  respective  authority  of  twelve  out 
of  thirteen  Colonies,  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  means 
of  securing  their  common  rights  ! — The  hopes  and  the 
fears  of  North  America  now  centered  in  this  Congress — 
npon  their  decisions  the  people  of  the  Colonies  had 
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pledged  themselves  to  depend }  by  their  counsels  id 
act ;  by  their  judgments  to  abide.  A  more  interestiqg^ 
a  more  awful  crisis^  cannot  be  imagined.  The  depu* 
ties  themselves  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibili- 
ty which  rested  upon  them.  They  had  assumed  the  so* 
lemn  task  of  fixing  the  destinies  of  a  nation.  Men 
were  now  here  to  act  together^  who  had  never  met  be- 
fore. Various  conflicting  interests^  passions^  princi- 
ples^ might  arise  to  mar  the  wisest  schemes  of  unani- 
mity^  and  upon  that  alone  must  depend  all  the  good 
which  they  could  hope  to  effect.  Thfey  looked  to  each 
other  for  consolation  and  confidence^  and  the  Gk)d  of 
nations  imparted  courage  to  proceed. 

Virginia  had  the  honour  to  give  a  President  to  this 
first  Continental  Congress,  Peyton  Randolph,  Es- 
quire,— and  Charles  l^mp^on,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
chosen  Secretary.  Having  thus  organized  themselves 
as  a  regular  Assembly,  Patrick  Henry  was  the  first 
to  rise  and  open  the  momentous  concerns  which  had 
brought  them  together.  It  was  only  necessary  to  break 
the  first  awful  silence,  and  all  became  familiar  to  the 
necessary  course  of  business.  More  than  a  month  pass- 
ed in  serious  deliberation,  before  any  thing  of  import- 
ance was  done.  On  the  8th  of  October  they  passed 
the  foUowing  resolutions— 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  do  approve  of  the  op* 
position  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  to  the  execution  of  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
and  if  the  same  shall  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into 
execution  by  force,  in  such  case  all  Jbnerica  ought  to 
support  them  in  their  opposition. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  body,  that 
the  removal  of  the  people  of  Boston  into  the  country^ 
would  be,  not  only  extremely  difficult  in  the  execution^ 
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kut  M  important  in  its  consequences  as  to  require  the 
utmost  deliberation  before  it  is  adopted.  But  in  case 
tbe  Provincial  meeting  of  that  Colony  shall  judge  itoi- 
soliitely  necessary,  it  is  the  opimou  of  this  Gongresa^ 
that  all  America  ought  to  contribute  towa;rds  recom^ 
pensing  them  for  the  imury  they  may  thereby  sustain  $ 
and  it  will  be  recommended  accordingly. 

Mesolveif  That  this  Congress  do  recommend  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Colony. of  Massachusetts  Bay^  to 
submit  to  a  suspension  of  the  administraticm  of  justice^ 
when  it  cannot  be  procured  in  a  legal  and  peaceable 
manner,  under  the  rules  of  the  Charter^,  and  the  laws 
founded  thereon,  until  the  effects  of  our  application  for 
a  repeal  of  the  Acts,  by  which  their  Charter  ci^ts  are 
infringed,  is  known. 

Resolved^  unanimoiMly^  That  every  perscm  or  per- 
sons whosoever^  who  shall  take,  accept,  or  act  under 
any  commission  or  authority,  in  any  wise  derived  from 
the.  Act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  chan* 
ging  the  form  of  Government  and  violating  the  char- 
ter of  4;he  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  aught  to  ba 
held  in  detestation  and  abhorrence  by  all  good  men^ 
and  considered  as  the  wicked  tools  of  that  despotism^ 
which  is  preparing  to  destroy  those  rights,  which  God, 
noituref  and  compact  have  given  to  America.^' 

They  passed  some  other  resolutions,  in  which  they 
advised  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  conduct  them- 
selves peaceably  towards  his  Majesty's  troops,  soloi^ 
as  they  could  do  so  with  safety  to  themselves,  and  not 
to  injure  or  destroy  any  of  his  Majesty's  property,  or 
to  insult  his  troops — and  furtiher,  that  the  seizing  and 
transporting  any  American  beyond  the  seas  to  be  tried^ 
for  oflbnces  committed  witii^in  the  Colonies  justified^ 
and  ought  to  meet  with  f^e^istenca  and  reprisal. 

VOL.  I.  87 
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On  the  10th  of  October^  they  addressed  a  letter  t# 
Geaeral  Gage,  in  which  they  respectfully  remonstrat- 
ed against  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  in  fortifying 
Boston  Neck  and  thus  interrupting  the  free  intercourse 
of  the  people — ^they  urged  him  as  he  valued  the  peace 
of  the  ^country,  to  remove  these  just  grounds  of  com- 
plaint. His  Excellency^  made  a  reply  to  this  letter, 
in  which  he  attempted  something  like  a  defence  of  his 
measures^  and  concluded  with  very  civilly  wishing 
that  harmony  might  be  restored. 

On  the  14th9  The  Congress  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions. 

^^  Whereas  since  the  close  of  the  last  war^  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  claiming  a  power  of  right  to  bind  the 
people  of  America  by  statute,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
hath  in  some  Acts  expressly  imposed  taxes  on  them, 
and  in  others  under  various  pretences,  bnt  in  fact  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  hath  imposed  rates 
and  duties  payable  in  these  Colonies,  established  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  with  unconstitutional  powers, 
and  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Admiralty, 
not  only  for  collecting  the^  said  duties,  but  for  the  tri- 
al of  causes  merely  arising  within  the  body  of  a  coun- 

And  whereas  in  consequence  of  other  statutes,  jud- 
ges who  before  held  only  estates  at  will  in  their  offi- 
ces, have  been  made  dependent  on  the  Crown  alone  for 
their  salaries,  and  standing  armies  kept  in  time  o 
peace.  And  it  has  lately  beei^  resolved  in  Parliament^ 
that  by  force  of  a  statute  made  in  the  3&th  Henry  YHI. 
Colonists  may  be  transported  to  England  and  tried 
there  upon  accusations  for  treasons  and  misprisions, 
or  concealment  of  treasons,  committed  in  the  Colonies ; 
and  by  a  late  statute,  such  trials  have  been  directed  in 
oises  therein  mentioned. 
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And  whereas  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament^ 
three  statutes  were  made :  one  entitled  ^^  an  Act  to 
discontinue  in  such  manner  and  for  such  time  as  are 
therein  mentioned^  the  landing  and  discharging^  lading 
or  shipping  of  goods^  wares  and  merchandise^  at  the 
town  and  within  the  harbour  of  Boston^  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  North  America/'  An- 
other entitled  ^^  An  Act  for  the  better  regulating  the 
^government  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  New  England."    And  another  entitled  ^^  An  Act  * 
for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  in  the  cases 
ef  persons  questioned  for  any  act  done  by  them  in  the 
execution  of  the  law,  or  for  the  suppression  of  riots 
and  tumults,  in  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  in  New  England.'^   And  another  statute  was 
then  made  ^^For  making  more  effectual  provision  for 
the  government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  &c/'  All 
which  statutes  are  impolitick,  unjust  and  cruel,  as  well 
as  unconstitutional,  and  most  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive of  American  rights. 

And  whereas,  Assemblies  have  been  frequently 
dissolved,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  people^  when 
they  attempted  to  deliberate  on  grievances ;  and  their 
dutiful,  humble,  loyal,  and  reasonable  petitions  to  the 
Grown  for  redress,  have  been  repeatedly  treated  with 
contempt  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  of  State. 

The  good  people  of  the  several  Colonies  of  New^ 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New-Tork^ 
New- Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New- Castle,  Kent  and 
Sussex  on  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  justly  alarmed  at  these 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  Parliament  and  Administra- 
tion, have  severally  elected,  constituted  and  appoint^ 
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On  the  10th  of  October^  they  addressed  a  letter  t# 
General  Gage,  in  which  they  respectfully  remonstrat- 
ed against  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  in  fortifying 
Boston  Neck  and  thus  interrupting  the  free  intercourse 
of  the  people — ^they  urged  him  as  he  valued  the  peace 
of  the  country,  to  remove  these  just  grounds  of  com- 
plaint. His  Excellency  made  a  reply  to  this  letter, 
in  which  he  attempted  something  like  a  defence  of  his 
measures,  and  concluded  with  very  civilly  wishing 
that  harmony  might  be  restored. 

On  the  14th,  The  Congress  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions. 

<^  Whereas  since  the  close  of  the  last  war,  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  claiming  a  power  of  right  to  bind  the 
people  of  America  by  statute,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
hath  in  some  Acts  expressly  imposed  taxes  on  them, 
and  in  others  under  various  pretences,  bnt  in  fact  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  hath  imposed  rates 
and  duties  payable  in  these  Colonies,  established  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  with  unconstitutional  powers, 
and  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Admiralty, 
not  only  for  collecting  the,  said  duties,  but  for  the  tri- 
al of  causes  merely  arising  within  the  body  of  a  coun- 
ty. 

And  whereas  in  consequence  of  other  statutes,  jud- 
ges who  before  held  only  estates  at  will  in  their  offi- 
ces, have  been  made  dependent  on  the  Crown  alone  for 
their  salaries,  and  standing  armies  kept  in  time  o 
peace.  And  it  has  lately  beei^  resolved  in  Parliament, 
that  by  force  of  a  statute  made  in  the  80th  Henry  YIIL 
Colonists  may  be  transported  to  England  and  tried 
there  upon  accusations  for  treasons  and  misprisions, 
or  concealment  of  treasons,  committed  in  the  Colonies ; 
and  by  a  late  statute,  such  triab  have  been  directed  in 
oises  therein  mentioned. 
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And  Mrhereas  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament^ 
three  statutes  were  made :  one  entitled  ^^  an  Act  to 
discontinue  in  such  manner  and  for  such  time  as  are 
therein  mentioned^  the  landing  and  discharging^  lading 
or  shipping  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  at  the 
town  and  within  the  harbour  of  Boston^  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  North  America.'^  An- 
other entitled  <^  An  Act  for  the  better  regulating  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  New  England/'  And  another  entitled  ^^  An  Act 
for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  in  the  cases 
ef  persons  questioned  for  any  act  done  by  them  in  the 
execution  of  the  law,  or  for  the  suppression  of  riots 
and  tumults,  in  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  in  New  England/'  And  another  statute  was 
then  made  ^^  For  making  more  eflTectnal  provision  for 
the  government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  &c/'  All 
which  statutes  are  impolitick,  unjust  and  cruel,  as  well 
as  unconstitutional,  and  most  dangerous  and  destruc* 
tive  of  American  rights. 

And  whereas,  Assemblies  have  been  frequently 
dissolved,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  when 
they  attempted  to  deliberate  on  grievances  f  and  their 
dutiful,  humble,  loyal,  and  reasonable  petitions  to  the 
Crown  for  redress,  have  been  repeatedly  treated  with 
contempt  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  of  State. 

The  good  people  of  the  several  Colonies  of  New-v 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New-Tork^ 
New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New-Castle,  Kent  and 
Sussex  on  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  justly  alarmed  at  these 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  Parliament  and  Administra-* 
l^on^  have  severally  elected,  constituted  and  appoint^ 


ed  deputies  to  meet  and  sit  in  genet al  Congress  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia^  in  order  to  obtain  snch  establish- 
nent  as  that  their  feligion,  laws^  and  liberties  maj 
not  be  subverted :  Whereupon  the  deputies  so  appoint- 
ed being  now  assemhied  in  a  foil  and  free  representa* 
tion  of  these  Colonies^  taking  into  their  most  serioiie 
consideration  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  ends  afore* 
8aid>  do  in  the  first  place^  as  Englishmen  their  ances- 
tors in  like  cases  have  usually  done^  for  asserting  mid 
vindicating  their  rights  and  liberties^  Declare^ 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Etiglish  Colonies  in 
North  America,  by  the  immutable  lawa  of  nature,  the 
principles  of  the  English  Constitution^  and  the  seve- 
ral charters  or  compacts,  have  the  following  Rights* 

Meaohedy  nemine  contradicentef  Ist.  That  they  are 
entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  property ;  and  they  have 
never  ceded  to  any  foreign  power  whatever^  a  rig^ 
to  dispose  of  either  without  their  consent. 

Meeolvei  n.  c.  S.  That  our  ancestors,  who  first 
settled  these  Colonies,  were  at  the  time  of  their  endl- 
grations  from  the  Mother  Country,  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural 
bom  subjects,  within  the  realm  of  En^nd. 

Bssolved  It.  c.  8.  That  by  such  emigration  they 
hf  no  means  f^feited,  surrendered,  or  lost  any  of  thoso 
rights,  but  that  they  were,  and  their  descendents  now 
are,  entitled  to  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  such 
of  them,  as  their  local  and  other  circumstances  enable 
them  to  exercise  and  enjoy. 

BewAvBdj  4.  That  the  foundation  of  English  libev- 
ty  and  of  all  fi*ee  government,  ie  a  tight  in  the  people 
to  participate  in  their  Te^slattve  council :  and  ae  thtf 
Koglish  Octoniflts  are  notrepresented^  and  from  tiieir 
local  and  other  cucumatanees  cannot  properly  be  re- 
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prasmted  in  the  Britiflh  FarliaiiieBi^  tbey  are  entitled 
to  a  free  and  exclnsire  power  ctf  legislation  in  their 
aeveral  Provincial  Legislatures^  where  their  right  of 
representation  can  alone  be  preserved,  in  all  cases  of 
taxation  and  internal  policy,  subject  only  to  the  ne- 
gative of  their  Sovereign,  in  such  manner  as  has  here- 
tofore been  accustomed :  But  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  a  regard  to  the  mutual  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries, we  cheerfully  consent  to  the  operation  of  suck 
Acts  of  the  British  Parliament  as  are  bona  fide,  re- 
strained  to  the  regulation  of  our  exteirnal  commerce^ 
toT  the  purpose  of  securing  the  commercial  advantageg 
of  the  whole  empire  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  thd 
commercial  benefits  of  its  respective  members,  exclu- 
ding every  idea  of  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for 
raising  a  revenue  on  the  subjects  in  Aftierica  without 
their  consent. 

Resolved^  n.  c.  0.  That  the  respective  Ooloniei 
%rt  entitled  to  the  common  law  of  England^  and  more 
especially  to  the  great  and  inestimable  privilege  of  be- 
ing tried  by  their  peers  of  the  vicina^,  according  to 
the  course  of  that  law. 

Meaalvedf  6.  That  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  such  of  the  English  statutes,  as  existed  at  the  time 
of  their  colonization ;  and  which  they  have,  by  expe- 
rience, respectively  found  to  be  applicable  to  their  se- 
veral local  and  other  circumstances. 

Resolved^  n.  o.  7-  That  these,  his  Majesty's  Go- 
lonies,  are  likewise  entitled  to  all  the  immunities  and 
pritileges  granted  and  confirmed  to  them  by  royal 
charters,  or  secured  by  their  several  codes  of  Provm- 
cittl  laws. 

S^aolvedf  w.  c.  8.  That  they  have  a  right  peacea- 
bly to  assemble,  consider  of  their  grievances,  and  pe- 
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tition  the  King ;  and  that  all  prosecations^  prohibito* 
ry  proclamations^  and  commitments  for  the  same  are 
illegal. 

Besolvei,  n.  c.  9.  That  the  keeping  a  standing 
army  in  any  of  these  Colonies  in  times  of  peace,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Legislatui'e  of  that  Colony  in 
which  such  army  is  kept,  is  against  law. 

Resolved^  n.  c.  10.  It  is  in  dispensably  necessary 
to  good  government,  and  rendered  essential  by  the 
English  constitution,  that  the  constituent  branches  of 
the  legislature  be  independent  of  each  other ;  that^ 
'  therefore,  the  exercise  of  legislative  power  in  several 
Colonies  by  a  Council  appointed  during  pleasure,  by 
the  Crown,  is  unconstitutional,  dangerous,  and  destruc- 
tive to  the  freedom  of  American  legislation. 

All  and  each  of  which,  the  aforesaid  deputies  in 
behalf  of  themselves,  and  their  constituents,  do  claim^ 
demand,  and  insist  on,  as  their  indubitable  rights  and 
liberties ;  which  cannot  be  legally  taken  from  them, 
altered  or  abridged  by  any  power  whatever,  without 
their  own  consent,  by  their  representatives  in  their  se- 
veral Provincial  Legislatures.'' 

They  conclude  with  an  enumeration  of  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  measures  of  the  Ministry, 
which  they  consider  as  violations  of  the  rights  before 
expressed.  And  on  the  20th  of  October  they  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles  of  Association,  to  which 
every  member  present  subscribed  his  name. 

^^We,  his  Majesty's  most  loyal  subjects,  the  delegates 
of  the  several  Colonies  [before  enumerated]  deputed 
to  represent  them  in  a  Continental  Congress,  held  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  fifth  day  of  September^ 
1774,  avowing  our  allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  our  aflFec- 
taon  and  regard  for  our  fellow  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
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tain  and  elsewhere^  affected  with  the  deepest  anxiefy^ 
and  most  alarming  apprehensions  at  those  grievances 
and  distresses,  with  which  his  Majesty^s  American 
subjects  are  oppressed,  and  having  taken  under  our 
most  serious  delibfsration,  the  state  of  the  whole  Conti- 
nent, find,  that  the  presentunhappy  situation  of  our  af- 
fairs, is  occasioned  by  a  ruinous  system  of  Golony  Adr 
ministration  adopted  by  the  British  Ministry  about  the 
year  176S,  evidently  calculated  for  enslaving  these 
Colonies,  and  with  them,  the  British  empire.  In  pro- 
secution of  which  sy  Intern,  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
have  been  passed  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America^ 
for  depriving  the  American  subjects,  in  many  instances^ 
of  the  constitutional  trial  by  jury,  exposing  their  lives 
to  danger,  by  directing  a  new  and  illegal  trial  beyond 
the  seas,  for  crimes  alledged  to  have  been  committed 
in  America :  And  in  prosecution  of  the  same  system^ 
several  late,  cruel,  and  oppressive  Acts  have  been 
passed  respecting  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  also  an  Act  for  extending  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  so  as  to  border  on  the  western  fron- 
tiers of  these  Colonies,  estabUshing  an  arbitrary  go- 
vemment  therein,  and  discouraging  the  settlement  of 
British  subjects  in  that  wide  extended  country  j  thus 
by  the  influence  of  civil  principlesund  ancient  prejudi- 
ces, to  dispose  the  inhabitants  to  act  with  hostility 
against  the  free  Protestant  Colonies,  whenever  a  wick- 
ed Ministry  shall  choose  so  to  direct  them. 

To  obtain  redress  of  these  grievances,  which  threat- 
en destruction  to  the  lives,  liberty  atid  property  of  his 
Majesty^s  subjects  in  North  America,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  a  non-importation,  non-consumption,  and  non- 
exportation  agreemept,  faithfully  adhered  to,  will 
prove  the  most  speedy,  effectual,  and  peaceable  mea* 
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rore :  And  tkerefore  we  di>^  for  ourselves  and  <2ie  m- 
habitants  of  the  fieveral  Goloaies,  wkom  we  represent, 
ftrmly  agree  and  a^^sociate  under  t^e  isacred  ties  of 
virtue  and  honour^  and  lore  of  our  comubry^  as  fod- 
lows ; 

Firsts  That  from  and  after  ike  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber next,  we  will  not  import  into  British  America  fron 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland^  any  goods,  wares  w  mer- 
chandize whatsoever,  or  from  any  oQ^er  place  any 
snch  goods,  wares  or  merchandize,  as  jsbajl  have  been 
exported  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  nw  will  we, 
after  that  day,  import  any  Eaat  India  Tea  fr^Kn  any 
part  of  the  world  ;  nor  any  molasses,  syrups,  paneles, 
coifee  or  pimento,  from  the  British  plantations,  or  from 
Dominica ;  nor  wines  from  Madeira,  of  the  Western 
Islands ;  nor  foreign  indigo. 

Second^  That  we  will  neither  import^  nor  purchase 
any  slave  imported,  after  the  ^first  day  of  Decemb^ 
next;  after  which  time  we  will  wholly  discontinue  the 
slave  trade,  and  will  neither  be  concerned  in  it  ouT'* 
selves,  nor  will  we  hire  our  vessels,  nor  sell  our  com- 
modities or  manufactures  to  those  who  are  concerned 
in  it 

Thirds  As  a  non-omsumption  agreement,  strictly 
adhered  to,  will  be  an  effectual  security  for  the  ohs^- 
vation  of  the  non^importation,  we,  as  above  solemnly 
agree  and  associate,  that,  from  this  day,  we  will  not 
purchase  or  use  any  tea  imported  on  account  of  the 
£ast  India  company,  or  any  on  which  a  duty  hath 
been  or  shall  be  paid ;  and  fr^m  and  after  the  first  day 
of  March  next,  we  wiU  not  purchase  or  use  any  fiast 
India  tea  whatever,  nor  mil  we,  nor  shall  any  person 
for  or  nnd^  us,  purdiaae  or  use,  any  of  those  goods^ 
wares  or  merchandize,  we  Itave  agreed  not  to  import. 
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which  we  shall  know^  or  hav^  cause  to.  suspect^  w^re 
imported  after  the  first  day  of  December^  except  such 
as  come  under  the  rules  and  directions  of  the  tenth  ar- 
ticle hereafter  mentioned. 

Fourth,  The  earnest  desire  we  have^  not  to  injure 
our  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britaiii^  Ireland^  or  the 
West  Indies^  induces  us  to  suspend  a  non-exportation^ 
until  the  tenth  day  of  September^  177^ ;  at  which  time^ 
if  the  said  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  of  the  British  Par- 
liament^ hereinafter  mentioned^  are  not  repealed,  we 
will  nol^  directly  or  indirectly^  export  any  merchan- 
dize or  commodity  whatsoever  to  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land;  or  (he  West  IndieS;^  except  via  Europe. 

Fifth,  Such  as  are  merchants,  and  use  the  British 
and  Irish  trade^  will  give  orders,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  their  factors,  agents  and  coiTespondents  inGreai  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  not  to  ship  any  goods  to  them,  on 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  as  they  cannot  be  received  in 
America ;  and  if  any  merchant  residing  in  Great  Bri- 
tain or  Ireland,  shall  directly  or  indirectly  ship  any 
goods,  wares  or  merchandize,  for  America,  in  order  to 
break  the  said  non-importation  agreement,  or  in  any 
manner  contravene  the  same,  on  such  unworthy  con- 
duct being  well  attested,  it  ought  to  be  made  publick^ 
and,  on  the  same  being  so  done,  we  will  not  from 
thenceforth  have  any  commercial  connexion  with  such 
merchant. 

Sixth,  That  such  as  are  owners  of  vessels  will  ^ve 
positive  wders  to  their  ciqitains,  or  masters,  not  to  re- 
ceive on  board  their  vessels  any  goods  prriiibited  by 
the  said  non-importation  agreement,  on  pain  of  imme- 
diate dismission  from  their  service. 

Seventh,  We  will  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  sheep  and  increase  their  number  to 
VOL.  r.  S8 
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the  greatest  extent ;  and  to  that  end  we  will  kill  them 
as  sparingly  as  may  be^  especially  those  of  the  most' 
profitable  kind ;  nor  will  we  export  any  to  the  West 
Indies  or  elsewhere ;  and  those  of  iis  who  are,  or  may  • 
become  overstocked  with,  or  can  conveniently  spare 
any  €iheep,  will  dispose  of  them  to  our  neighbours,  es- 
pecially to  the  poorer  sort,  on  moderate  terms. 

Eighth f  That  we  will  in  our  several  stations  encou- 
rage frugality,  economy,  and  industry ;  and  promote 
agriculture^  arts,  and  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try, especially  that  of  wool ;  and  will  discountenance 
and  discourage  every  species  of  extravagance  and  dis- 
sipation^ especially  aH  horse-racing,  and  all  kinds  of 
gaming,  cock-fighting,  exhibitions  of  shows,  plays, 
and  other  expensive  diversions  and  entertainments. 
And  on  the  death  of  any  relation  or  friend,  none  of  us, 
or  any  of  our  families,  will  go  into  any  further  mourn- 
ing dress,  than  a  black  crape  or  ribbon  on  the  arm  or 
hat  for  gentlemeif ,  and  a  black  ribbon  or  necklace  for 
ladies,  and  we  will  discontinue  the  giving  of  gloves 
and  scarfs  at  funerals. 

JV%nthf  That  such  as  are  venders  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandize, will  not  take  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of 
goods  that  may  be  occasioned  by  this  association,  but 
will  sell  the  same  at  the  rates  we  have  been  respect- 
ively accustomed  to  do,  for  twelve  months  last  past — 
And  if  any  vender  of  goods,  or  merchandize,  shall 
sell  such  goods  on  higher  terms,  or  shall  in  any  man- 
ner, or  by  any  device  whatsoever,  violate  or  depart 
from  this  agreement,  no  person  ought,  nor  will  any  of 
us  deal  with  any  such  person,  or  his,  or  her  factor  or 
agent,  at  anytime  thereafter,  for  any  commodity  whate- 
ver. 
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Tenths  In  case  any  merchant,  trader,  or  other  per- 
sons shall  import 'any  goods  or  merchandize  after  the 
first  day  of  December,  and  before  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary next,  the  same  ought  forthwith  at  the  election  of 
the  owner,  to  be  either  reshipped  or  delivered  up  to 
the  Gommittee  of  the  county  or  town  wherein  they 
shidl  be  imported,  to  be  stored  at  the  risk  of  the 
importer,  until  the  non-importation  agreement  shall 
cease,  or  be  sold  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
aforesaid ;  and  in  the  last  mentioned  case,  the  owner 
or  owners  of  such  goods,  shall  be  reimbursed  (out  of 
the  sjiles)  the  first  cost  and  charges,  the  profit,  if  any, 
to  be  applied  towards  relieving  and  employing  such 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  as  aire  immedi- 
ate sufferers  by  the  Boston  Port  Bill ;.  and  a  particular 
account  of  all  goods  so  returned,  stored,  or  sold,  to  be 
inserted  in  the  publick  papers  ;  and  if  any  goods  or 
merchandizes  shall  be  imported  after  the  said  first  day 
of  February,  the  same  ought  forthwith  to  be  sentbaqk 
again,  without  breaking  any  of  the  packages  thereof. 

Eleventh,  That  a  Committee  be  chosen  in  every 
county,  city,  and  town,  by  those  who  are  qualified  to 
vote  for  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  Whose  busi- 
ness it  shall  be,  attentively  to  observe  the  conduct  of 
all  persons  touching  the  association  ^  and  when  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of 
such  Committee,  that  any  person  within  the  limits  of 
their  appointment  has  violated  this  association,  that 
such  majority  do  forthwith  cause  the  truth  of  the  case 
to  be  published  in  the  Gazette,  to  the  end,  that  all 
such  foes  to  the  rights  of  British  America  may  be  pub- 
lickly  known,  and  universally  contemned  as  the  ene- 
mies of  American  liberty ;  and  thenceforth  we  respect- 
ively will  break  off  all  dealings  with  him  or  her. 
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Tw^flhf  That  the  Committee  of  correspondeace  io 
the  respective  Colonies  do  frequently  inspect  the  ea- 
tnes  of  their  Custom  houses^  and  inform  each  other 
from  time  to  time  of  flie  true  state  thereof^  and  of  eve- 
ry other  material  circumstance  that  may  occur  relative 
to  this  association. 

Thirteenthy  That  all  manufactures  of  this  countiy 
be  sold  at  reasonable  prices^  so  that  no  undue  advan- 
tage be  taken  of  a  future  scarcity  of  goods. 

fourteenth^  And  we  do  further  agree  and  resolve, 
that  we  will  have  no  trade^  commerce^  dealings  or  in- 
tercourse whatever>  with  any  Colony  or  Province  in 
North  America^  which  shall  not  accede  to^  or  which 
shall  hereafter  violate  this  association^  but  will  hold 
them  as  unworthy  of  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  as  in- 
imical to  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

And  we  do  solemnly  bind  ourselves  and  our  consti- 
toentsy  under  the  ties  aforesaid,  to  adhere  to  this  asso- 
ciation until  such  parts  of  the  several  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  since  the  close  of  the  last  war,  as  impose 
or  continue  duties  on  tea,  wine,  molasses,  syrups, 
pandes,  cofflee,  sugar,  pimento,  indigo,  foreign  paper, 
^ass,  and  painters' colours,  imported  into  America, 
and  extend  the  powers  of  the  Admiralty  courts  beyond 
(heir  ancient  limits,  deprive  the  American  subjects  of 
trial  by  jury,  authorize  the  judge's  certificate  to  indem- 
nify the  proseciitor,  from  damages,  that  he  might  other- 
wise be  liable  to,  from  a  trialliy  his  peers,  require  <^- 
pressivd  security  from  a  claimant  of  ships  or  goods 
seized,  before  he  shall  be  allowed  to  defend  his  proper- 
ty, are  repealed — ^And  until  that  part  of  the  Act  of  the 
IS.  Geo.  8.  di.  84.  entitled,  <<  An  act  for  the  better 
secunng  his  Majesty's  dock-yards,  inagazines,  ships^ 
ammonkion  and  stores,"  by  which,  any  persons  chais- 
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ed  with  committing  any  of  the  offences  therein  deacri- 
bed^  in  America^  may  be  tried  in  any  ehire  or  county 
within  the  realm^  is  repealed — ^And  until  the  four  Acts 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  viz.  that  for 
stopping  the  port  and  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Bos- 
tour— That  fw  altering  the  charter  and  government  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay — And  that  which  is  entitled, 
^^  An  Act  for  the  better  administration  of  justice, 
&c." — And  that'  <^  for  extending  the  limits  of  Q^uebec, 
&c."  are  repealed — And  we  recommend  it  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Gonrentions,  and  to  the  Committees  in  the  re- 
spective Colonies,  to  establish  such  further  regulations 
as  they  may  think  proper,  for  carrying  into  execution 

this  association." 
Aft^  these  various  resolutions  had  been  passed, 

many  of  which  occasioned  very  warm  debates,  the 
Congress  agreed  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  King,  a 
memorial  to  the  people  of  England,  an  address  to  the 
people  of  tkt  Colonies,  and  another  to  the  If  rench  in- 
habitants of  Quebec,  Greorgia,  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
other  British  Provinces  tihat  had  not  been  represented. 

The  petition  to  the  King  is  drawn  up  in  the  most 
humble  and  respectful  manner,  recapitulating  in  sub- 
stance vrhAi  has  been  already  given  in  their  various 
resolutions.  They  assure  his  Majesty  that  they  de- 
sire no  diminution  of  his  prero^tive,  they  ask  for  no 
new  grant — that  they  desire  a  continuance  of  their  con- 
nexion with  Great  Brijtain  and  of  his  authority  over 
them-^and  that  all  they  solicit  is  a  redress  of  grie- 
vances, a  restoration  of  peace,  liberty  and  safety. 

In  their  memorial  to  the  peo]^e  of  Great  Britain, 
they  use  a  bold  but  affectionate  tone,  and  call  upon 
them  to  consider  the  cause  for  which  they  contend  as 
one  in  which  the  whole  people  of  the  Kingdom  are 
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equally  interested — They  demand  nothing  bnt  to  be 
restored  to  the  situation  which  they  were  in  at  the 
peace  of  1763^  and  they  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the 
British  nation  for  a  Parliament  that  may  be  led  to  do 
away  the  devices  of  a  wicked  and  corrupt  Ministry. 

Their  address  to  the  people  of  the  Colonies  contain- 
ed a  summary  account  of  their  proceedings — the  diffi- 
culties that  necessarily  attended  the  first  deliberations 
of  such  an  Assembly,  and  their  hopes  that  what  they 
have  done  may  not  only  meet  with  their  approbation, 
but  produce  the  effect  desired.  They  conclude  with 
advising  them  to  look  forward  to  the  worst  and  to  be 
<^  prepared  for  eveiy  contingency.'' 

To  the  French' inhabitants  of  Ganada,  they  urged 
the  despotick  tendency  of  the  late  change  in  their  go- 
vernment— ^they  explained  to  them  in  terms  at  once 
forcible,  ingenious  and  artful,  the  many  privileges  and 
advantages  of  the  English  Constitution,  to  which  they 
had  become  entitled,  upon  becoming  British  subjects ; 
and  the  free  enjoyment  of  which  had  been  promised 
to  them  by  the  treaty,  and  were  now  snatched  from 
them  by  the  late  Quebec  Bill*  They  conclude  by  a 
Mrdial  and  affectionate  invitation  to  them  to  unite  in  the 
measures  which  they  had  adopted  for  the  common  good 
of  all  British  America. 

They  lastly  resolved  upon  the  expediency  of  hold- 
ing another  Congress  at  the  same  place  on  the  10th 
May  177^9  unless  it  should  be  rendered  unnecessaiy 
by  a  previous  redress  of  grievances.  Having  thus  com- 
pleted their  business  after  a  session  of  fifty  two  days-- 
exactly  the  number  of  their  members— they  dissolv- 
ed themselves  on  the  86th  of  October. 

The  proceedings  of  this  celebrated  Congress,  the 
tone  and  temper  of  their  various  resolations,  the  style 
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of  their  addresses^  the  composition  of  the  several  pa- 
pers that  were  drawn  up  by  them^  were  in  every  par- 
ticular calculated  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
That  an  assembly  of  fifty  two  men,  bom  and  educated 
in  the.  wilds  of  a  new  world,  unpractised  in  the  arts  of 
polity,  most  of  them  unexperienced  in  the  arduous  du- 
ties of  legislation,  coming  from  distant  aiid  distinct 
governments,  differing  in  religion,  manners,  customs 
and  habits,  as  they  did  in  their  views  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  their  connexion  with  Great  Britain — that 
such  an  Assembly,  so  constituted,  should  display  so 
much  wisdom,  sagacity,  foresight  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  such  skill  in  argument,  such  force  of  reason- 
ing* such  firmness  and  soundness  of  judgment,  so  pro- 
found an  acquaintance  with  the  rights  of  man,  such  ele- 
vation of  sentiment,  such  genuine  patriotism,  and  above 
all,  such  unexampled  union  of  opinion — ^was  indeed  a 
political  phenomenon,  to  which  history  has  yet  furnish- 
ed no  parallel. 

Nor  is  it  less  wonderful  that  the  whole  people  of 
the  Colonies  represented,  should  have  regarded  the 
simple  recommendations  of  this  Congress,  with  the  re- 
verence and  obedience  due  to  the  strongest  ties  of  law. 
Even  in  those  Colonics  where  law  and  authority  had 
been  set  at  defiance,  the  injunctions  of  the  Congress 
were  scrupulously  obeyed.  The  whole  country  was 
in  that  awful  calm  of  expectation  which  precedes  the 
bursting  4>f  a  storm.  They  were  willing  to  wait  the 
issue  of  their  petitions,  but  ready  to  enforce  their 
rights  at  the  risk  of  life. 

While  the  Congress  were  in  session  at  Philadel- 
,phia,  nearly  all  the  Colonies  had  fallen  upon  the  plan 
of  forming  Provincial  Assemblies  or  Congresses,  with- 
out regard  to  their  old  forms  of  government,  or  rather 
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for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  their  ancient  righig 
of  government.  In  Massachusetts  the  people  had  de- 
termined to  hold  a  Provincial  Gongress  on  the  iSth 
of  October,  which  induced  General  Gage  to  iseuc  his 
proclamation,  convoking  the  General  Court  of  the  Pro- 
vince, to  assemble  at  Salem  on  the  Sth.  By  this  ma- 
ncEuvre,  it  is  probable,  he  hoped  to  prevent  the  insti- 
tution of  a  Provincial  Congress.  The  members,  most 
of  whom  had  formed  the  last  General  Court,  obeyed 
the  writs  and  repaired  accordingly  to  Salem.  But, 
for  some  extraordinary  reason  which  does  not  appear, 
probably  because  he  foresaw  the  impossibility  of  ma- 
naging the  same  members  who  had  so  handsomely 
outwitted  him  in  the  month  of  June  preceding,  on  the 
4th  of  October,  the  day  previous  to  the  intended  meet- 
ing. General  Gage  issued  a  second  Proclamation,  dis- 
solving the  Assembly.  The  members,  nevertheless, 
met  on  the  Sth,  and  determining  the  last  proclamation 
to  be  illegal,  they  agreed  to  wait  one  day  for  the  Go- 
vernour's  appearance  to  administer  the  oaths^  and 
that  failing,  they  resolved  themselves  into  a  Provin- 
cial Congress,  as  at  first  intended,  and  adjourned  to 
Poncord.  All  that  they  did  here  was  to  appoint  a 
President,  John  Hancock^  afterwards  president  of  the 
Continental  Congi'ess — address  a  communication  to 
the  Governour,  (which  with  his  reply  were  in  the  u- 
sual  strain  of  accusation  and  recrimination) — and  then 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Cambridge  on  tlie  17th.  Here 
they  appointed  a  committee  of  safety,  and  a  commit- 
tee of  supplies ;  the  first  of  which  was  empowered  to 
call  out  the  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  Province, 
and  the  last  to  purchase  supplies.  Elbridge  Gerry, 
who  afterwards  filled  many  of  the  most  important  sta- 
tions m  the  Government,  was  at  the  head  of  this  last 


committee.  Tbey  voted  to  6^1ist  one  fourth  of  tl^e 
militia  as  minute  men,  to  be  frequently  grilled  i^nd 
held  in  readiness  for  service  at  a  minute^ a  warning; 
and  after  appointing  three  general  officers^  tUey  i^d- 
joamed  to  the  S3d  of  November. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Penni^lvania  at  their 
meeting  in  November^  by  a  formal  vote  ratified  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress^  and  appointed  delegates 
to  represent  them  at  its  next  meeting  in  May. 

Maryland  was  particularly  active  in  training  her 
militia  to  the  u/^e  of  arms^  which  it  was  probable  they 
would  be  so  soon  called  upon  to  exercise.  They  took 
the  appointment  of  officers  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Govemour,  and  manifested  a  zeal  in  the  common  caude^ 
highly  honourable. 

In  every  Colony,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
scene  of  preparation  was  going  on.  In  the  meantime 
the  situation  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  was  in  every 
respect  disagreeable  and  alarming.  Surrounded  by 
the  troops  of  his  Majesty,  they  were  every  moment 
liable  to  attack  and  to  be  cut  off  from  their  friends  in 
the  country ;  and  the  alternative  of  removing  with  their 
families  amid  so  many  perils  and  difficulties,  at  such 
an  inclement  season,*  was  scarcely  less  distressing. 
General  Gage,  however,  seemed  to  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  risk  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  Americans. 
He  expected  reinforcements  in  the  Spring,  and  he  had 
seen  how  easy  it  had  proved  to  the  country  to  assem- 
ble a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  which  in  the  e^ 
vent  of  his  bringing  on  an  engagement  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  destroy  his  army. 

His  intention  of  remaining  quiet  for  the  present  was 
still  further  evinced  by  his  demand  of  materials  for 
the  construction  of  winter  quarters  for  his  men.    But 
VOL.  I.  39 
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so  great  was  the  general  detestation  of  him  antf  Mff 
men^  that  he  could  neither  procure  workmen^  mate-^ 
rials^  clothings  or  provisions. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Massachusetts  Gommittees 
were  active  in  their  preparations  for  the  most  vigorous 
defence  in  the  Spring.  They  had  procured  all  sorts 
of  military  supplies  for  the  service  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  had  engaged  the  assistance  of  the  three  neigh- 
bouring Provinces  of  New-Hampshire,  Rhode  Island 
and  Oonnecticut.  But  it  will  now  be  necessary  to 
take  a  view  of  the  proceedings  in  England  before  we 
go  on  with  the  further  measures  of  the  Gontinent. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Si>ent8  of  177^^Proeeeding8  of  the  British  Parliameni^^^eeeh 
of  Lord  Chalham^LoTd  JWftl^'s  Fishery  BilL-^is  conciliato- 
ry propoBitionS"- ^e^v^aordinary  confessions  of  some  ^oble  Lords. 
People  of  JV*eir  Hampshire  seize  the  powder  at  the  Fort — move- 
ment of  Colonel  Leslie-^^uarrel  in  ^ew  York — Affair  of  Lex- 
ington  and  Concord-^Exploit  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Payson — .S^- 
sure  of  the  powder  in  Virginia. — Conduct  of  Patrick  Henry— 
Lord  Mbrth*s  eoneiliatary  proposals  reeeived^-^ffair  of  Ti- 
conderoga — Conduct  of  General  Oage  to  the  people  of  Boston — 
Massachusetts  Congress  meet^^appoint  Generals — Adams  and 
Hancock  declared  outiaw»^Continental  Congress  meet — their 
proceedings — Hancock  appointed  President — tFashington  ap- 
pointed Commander  in  Chief-^Battle  of  Breed's  Hill^its  con- 
sequences. 

The  moderation  evinced  by  the  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia^ had  given  great  hopes  to  all  the  friends  of 
America^  that  Ministers  might  be  induced  to  trei^t 
their  complaints  with  the  respect  which  their  justice 
demanded.  Sopie  of  the  first  statesmen  in  England 
had  openly  declared  that  their  resolutions  and  mani- 
festos contained  nothing  which  an  Eiiglishinan^  proud 
of  his  birthright^  ought  to  wish  to  see  altered.  They 
saw  in  the  resistance  of  the  Colonies  that  invincible 
spirit  of  freedom  which  m^r^s  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.  They  saw  with  satisfaction^  that  while  the 
A.mericans  maintained  witli  manly  firmness  their  own 
rights,  they  knew  hqw  to  estimate  the  rights  of  the 
British  Governm^pt^  and  that  it  now  remained  with 
the  Ministers  to.  accept  the  terms  of  reconciliation 
which  were  fairly  and  honourably  offered,  or  lose  the 
affection  of  t^ie  Colonics  for  ever,  by  an  obstinate  per-. 
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severance  in  their  wild  dreams  of  Parliamwtary  sa* 
premacy. 

The  old  Parliament  having  been  unexpectedly  dis- 
solved^ a  new  one  was  convened  on  the  SOth  of  No- 
vember,  1774.  The  Sling  in  his  opening  speech  from 
the  throne  informed  tiie  two  hooses  that  the  daring  re- 
sistance and  disobedience  of  his  subj^scts  in  Ma«ia- 
chnsetls  Bay  still  continued^  With  increasing  and  more 
criminal  violence ;  but  that  the  ^^most  proper  and  ef- 
fectual measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  these  mis- 
chiefs ;  and  that  they  might  depend  upon  a  firm^reso- 
lution  to  withstand  ever}'  attempt  to  weaken^  or  im- 
pair the  supreme  authority  of  this  Legislature  over 
all  the  dominions  of  the  Crown.'' 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain^ 
that  the  vote  on  the  Address^)  which  usually  follows 
the  opening  Speech  from  the  Throne^  occasioned  & 
protest  in  the  House  of  Lords — ^the  first  which  had 
ever  been  made  on  such  an  occasion — ^in  which  the 
protesting  Lords  declare^  that  they  cannot  consent  to 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  giving  their  assent  to 
the  continuance  of  measures^  which  a  fatal  experience 
had  proved  so  ill  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  case^ 
and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  would  plunge 
the  country  into  the  calamities  of  civil  war. 

But  such  a  consideration  could  have  no  weight  with 
men  who  had  staked  their  reputation  on  the  success 
of  the  bayonet.  The  Ministers^  however,  were  evi- 
dently at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  notwithstanding 
the  high  tone  of  his  Majesty's  Speech.  They  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  a  war^  but  were  careful  for  some 
time  to  say  nothing  of  their  views  or  intentions. 

At  length  on  the  SOth  of  January  1795,  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  laid  be^ 
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ibre  the  Hou^e  of  Peerd,  the  papers  relative  to  his 
department.  He  hwA  firmly  opposed  the  Minister's 
Bcheiie  of  coercioB^  but  without  effeci^  and  it  was  fi- 
ttidly  developed  to  the  House.  As  soon  as  the  papers 
weHB  read^  Lord  Chatham  rose  to  move  that  a  hum- 
Me  Address  be  presetited  to  his  Majesty^  advising 
atid  beseeching  him  that  ^^  in  order  to  open  the  way  to 
^  happy  settlement  of  the  dangerous  troubles  in  Ame- 
rica^ it  may  graciously  please  his  Majesty  to  transmit 
^fAtts  to  General  Gage  for  refnomng  his  Majesty^ s 
fatt^s  front  the  town  of  Boston.^'  Lord  Chatham  sar- 
castically observed^  that  as  he  had  not  <^  the  honour 
of  access  to  his  Majesty"  he  had  no  other  medium 
^f  communrcating  to  him  his  ideas  of  America  than 
throagh  Purliament ;  and  that  he  w^  desirous  <^  to 
rescue  him  from  the  advice  of  his  present  Ministers." 
He  said  that  America  could  not  be  reconciled^  ^'  she 
'might  not  to  be  recondled  to  this  country^  till  the 
troops  of  Britain  are  removed  from  the  Continent." 
The  noble  Lord  went  on  to  say^  ^'  Resistance  to  your 
acts  was  necesswryy  and  therefore  jtist ;  and  your  vain 
declarations  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament^  and 
your  imperious  dectrines  of  the  necessity  of  submis- 
sion^ will  be  equally  impotent  to  convince  or  enslave 
-America."  The  commanding  eloquence  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  never  more  forcibly  displayed  than  on  the 
jiresent  occasion.  He  insisted  that  the  whole  force 
of  Britain  would  be  incompetent  to  subdue  the  peo- 
ple of  America.  ^'  Ton  may  no  doubt^  said  he,  des- 
troy their  cities ;  you  may  cut  them  off  from  the  su- 
perfluities,  perhaps  the  conveniencies  of  life ;  but^  my 
Lords>  they  will  stiU  despise  your  power,  for  they 
have  yet  remaining  their  woods  and  their  liberty." 
He  said  that  the  spirit  which  now  animated  America 
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was  the  same  which  had  led  to  the  revolution  in  Eng- 
land^ and  that  the  friends  of  liberty  on  both  rides  of 
the  Atlantick  had  but  one  common  cause.     ^<  In  this 
great  cause^  he  continued^  they  are  immoveably  allied; 
it  U  the  alliance  of  Grod  and  Nature^  immtUabky  eter- 
Kialj  fixed  08  the  firmament  of  Heaven.^^ — ^His  Lord- 
.  ship  admitted  the  right  of  Parliament  to  control  the 
complicated  machinery  of  commerce  and  navigation^ 
but  denied  their  authority  over  ih^  property  of  the  peo*- 
pie  of  the  Colonies — ^^  property  is  private^  individual^ 
absolute;  the  touch  of  another  annihilates  it"   He  be- 
sought  the  House  to  rest  upon  that  distinction^  to  allow 
the  Americans  to  maintain  their  principles  of  taxation^ 
and  to  confine  the  exercise  of  Parliamentary  authori- 
ty to  the  regulations  of  commerce.     Of  the  Continental 
Congress  the  noble  Earl  spoke  in  a  strain  of  the  high- 
est eulogy.   <^  History^  my  Lords^  (said  he)  has  been 
my  favourite  study^  and  in  the  celebrated  writings  of 
antiquity  have  I  often  admired  the  patriotism  oi  Greece 
and  Rome :  but^  my  Lords,  I  must  declare  and  avow^ 
that  in  the  masterstates  of  the  world,  /  know  not  the 
People,  or  the  Senate,  who  in  such  a  complication  qf 
difficult  circumstances  can  stand  in  preference  to  the 
Delegates  of  America  assembled  in  General  Congress 
at  Philadelphia.     I  trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  Lord- 
ships, that  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon  such, 
men,  to  establish  despotism  over  such  a  mighty  Conti- 
nental nation,  must  he  vain,  must  he  futileJ^    The 
speaker  went  on  to  say,  that  Ministerial  manoeuvres 
could  never  be  able  to  resist  such  &n  union  as  that  of 
America,  that  the  hour  of  danger  was  not  to  be  avert- 
ed by  the  tricks  of  office,  that  matters  had  now  gone 
so  far  that  even  repealing  the  obnoxious  Acts  would 
not  restore  the  lost  confidence  of  America,  unless 
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Majesty^s  amied  force  was  withdrawn  from  the  Con^ 
tinent.  The  Noble  Lord  pledged  himself^  that  they 
woald  one  day  find  themselves  compelled  to  undo  all 
their  oppressive  acts.  He  advised  them  therefore  to  en- 
ter at  once  into  that  course,  of  their  own  accords  which 
they  must  be  ultimately  forced  to  adopt.  ^^  To  con- 
clude, my  Lords,  (said  he,)  if  the  Ministers  thus  per- 
severe in  misadviaing  and  misleading  the  Ring,  I  will 
not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects from  the  Grown ;  but  I  affirm,  they  will  make 
Ike  Crown  not  worth  his  wearing^  I  will  not  say  that 
the  King  is  betray ed,  but  I  will  pronounce  that  the 
Kingdom  is  undone.^^ 

Lord  Chatham's  motion  for  an  Address  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, was  seconded  and  ably  supported  by  Lord  Cam- 
den ;  who  affirmed  that  '^  whenever  oppression  begins, 
resistance  becomes  lawful  and  right." 

But  the  motion,  like  all  other  motions  opposed  to 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Ministry,  was  lost  by  a 
large  majority.  The  Administration  declared  their 
determination  never  to  relax  in  their  measures  of  co- 
ercion until  America  was  forced  into  obedience. 

When  these  same  papers  came  to  be  considered  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  North  moyed  that  they 
should  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
on  the  26th  of  January.  In  the  early  part  of  the  win- 
ter, and  during  the  recess  of  Parliament,  this  Minister 
bad  given  some  reasons  to  believe,  that  he  had  been 
frightened  into  moderation,  by  the  accounts  from  the 
Continent.  He  had  held  frequent  conferences  with 
the  merchants  of  London,  and  had  hinted  to  them  that 
Parliament  might  be  induced  to  listen  to  their  peti- 
tions, for  a  repeal  of  the  Acts  that  concerned  the  Co- 
lonies.    They  did  petition :  but  before  their  petitions 
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were  acted  upon^  his  LordsMp  had  received  soiiie  in- 
telligence  from  America^  which  changed  his  views  of 
things^  and  c6nfinned  him  in  his  former  scheme  of  force. 
He  had  been  informed  by  some  of  the  nomerous  tools 
of  the  Government  in  New  York^  that  the  Legislatoro 
of  that  Colony  would  never  afford  their  sanctiim  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress ;  and  tiiat  he 
might  assure  himself  the  Colony  of  New- York  would 
remain  faithful  to  the  British  authority^  even  if  an 
union  of  the  other  Provinces  should  tske  place— «aB 
event,  which,  this  intelligence  tended  to  convince  his 
Lordship,  could  never  be  accomplished. 

Posterity  will  hardly  credit  the  fact  that  all  the  mea- 
sures of  Lord  North's  administration,  were  founded 
upon  the  vain  and  idle  rumours  of  men  who  had  nei- 
ther the  honesty  nor  the  courage  to  tell  him  what  they 
fancied  would  displease  him ;  in  direct  oppugnancy 
to  the  glaring  truths  which  were  constantly  repeated 
to  him,  not  only  by  statesmen  in  England  who  had 
better  means  of  information,  and  who  could  have  no 
motive  for  deceiving  him,  but  by  the  united  voice  of  m 
whole  Continent — ^in  whose  conduct  and  proceedings^ 
the  falsehood  of  his  informers  was  almost  rendered 
self  evident  The  representations  of  Bernard  and 
Hutchinaan,  even  after  the  former  had  become  as  infa- 
mous in  London  as  he  had  made  himself  in  America, 
were  treated  by  Lord  North  with  mwe  attention,  than 
the  prayers  of  a  whole  people,  presented  with  every 
mark  of  humility  and  true  loyalty. 

With  regard  to  the  petitions  of  the  merchants  just 
mentioned,  Lord  North  wasguilfy  of  an  artifice,  whiofa 
would  have  disgraced  any  other  Minister ;  but  which 
was  only  in  conformity  to  the  general  principles  upon 
which  Us  Lwdship's  system  was  founded.    When 
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they  came  under  cooflideration  he  contriTed^  that  tibiey 
should  be  referred  ta  a  Committee  of  the  whole^  to  me^ 
the  day  after  the  American  affairs  should  have  been 
acted  upon — ^thns  exchidtng  them  from  any  influenee 
on  the  decisions  of  that  day. 

Among  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
House  by  Lord  Dartmouth^  was  the  petition  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  Kingy  in  behalf  of  which  the  American 
Agents^  Dr.  Franklin^  Mr.  Bollan  and  Mr.  Lee^  pe- 
titioned to  be  heard  at  the  Bar  of  the  House.  But  this 
privilege  was  refused  to  them  by  the  Ministers^  on  the 
ground  that  the  Congress  was  an  iUegai  body,  and 
iheir  petition  wag  rejected  by  an  unusually  large  ma- 
jority. 

The  day  allotted  foih  the  oinsideration  of  the  Ame- 
rican papers  passed  off  without  any  proposition  from 
the  Ministry.  It  appeared  that  they  felt  themselves 
secure  of  the  new  Parliament,  in  which  their  majority 
was  much  greater  than  in  the  formelr  one,  and  they 
were  in  no  haste  to  settle  the  existing  disputes.  Lord 
North  periiaps  expected  that  every  day  would  bring 
some  accounts,  that  the  people  of  Boston  had  actually 
commenced  hostilities,  and  tiiat  this  would  furnish  a 
pretext  for  the  scheme  in  contemplation.  Whatever 
were  Us  reasons,  the  8th  of  February  came  without 
any  plan  from  the  Ministry. 

Lord  Chatham  had  not  been  so  idle  as  the  Minis* 
try— ^)n  the  day  just  mentioned,  he  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Peers  a  ^^  Provisional  Act  for  settling  the 
troubles  in  America,  apd  for  asserting  the  supreme  au- 
thority and  superintending  power  of  Great  Aritain 
over  the  Colonies.^'  Though  this  Bill  would  not  in 
all  probability  have  been  well  received  by  the  Colo- 
nies, it  contained  too  many  appearances  of  concession 
Vol.  t.  80 
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to  their  demands,  to  be  pleasing  to  the  Ministry.  It  met 
with  unusnal  opposition,  and  was  treated  by  many  of 
the  Lords  in  Administraticm  with  a  degree  of  asperi- 
ty, certainly  not  consistent  with  the  respect  which  was 
due  to  its  noble  mover.  Lord  Dartmouth  made  a  faint 
effort  to  keep  it  on  the  table,  until  the  American  papers 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  it  was  thrown 
out  of  the  House  by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  succeeding  day  Lord  North  moved  an  Ad- 
dress to  his  Majesty,  thanking  him  for  the  commu- 
nication of  the  American  papers,  asserting  that  a  re- 
bellion actually  existed  in  Massachusetts,  and  assur- 
ibg  his  Majesty  of  support,  at  the  hazard  of  life  and 
fortune,  ^^  against  all  rebellious  attempts."  This  mo- 
tion, occasioned  a  heat  of  debate,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
closure of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstan- 
ces that  perhaps  ever  occurred  in  the  Ministerial  an- 
nals. 

When  the  address  had  been  taken  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  Lord  Mansfield  took  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  to  charge  all  their  present  and  impend- 
ing evils  to  the  Fort  Duties  of  1767,  which  he  declar- 
ed to  be  ^^  the  most  absurd  and  pernicious^'  measure 
that  could  have  been  devised.  Three  of  the  Noble 
Lords,  who  had  held  the  most  important  posts  in  the 
Administration,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  upon  this  charge 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  exculpated  themselves  by  declar- 
ing that  ^^  they  had  never  given  their  approbation  to 
that  measure,  nor  had  had  any  share  in  it  whatever." 
These  were  Lords  Shelburne  and  Camden,  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton. — ^This  was  the  effect  of  that  secret 
influence^  which  commenced  with  the  reign  of  his  pre* 
sent  Majesty,  George  Hid,  and  continued  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  ad- 
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vice  of  those  who  appeared  at  the  helm^  and  to  M^hom 
alone  the  world  ascribed  all  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment. It  was  this  influence  which  had  destroyed  all 
the  efforts  of  Lord  Chatham  to  form  a  wise  system  of 
Administration^  and  which  had  driven  that  illustrious 
nobleman  to  the  brink  of  the  grave^  by  his  laborious 
mental  exertions  to  counteract  it. 

This  disclosure  created  some  little  astonishment  in 
the  House^  but  it  was  evanescent^  and  the  Address 
was  at  length  agreed  to  by  ^'  the  Lords  SpirituAf  ai^d 
Temporal.'^  And  on  the  next  day  Lord  North  began 
to  develope  his  scheme*  He  moved  for  leave  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  for  restraining  the  trade  of  the  New- 
England  Colonies^  and  prohibiting  them  from  carry- 
ing on  the  fiaheriea  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Though  this  Bill  was  moved  by  Lord  Norths  Mr. 
Wedderhume^  of  whom  memorable  mention  hai^  alrea- 
dy been  made,  was  its  author.  It  was  an  idea  worthy 
of  the  base  defamer  of  a  Franklin  j  to  starve  the  Ame- 
ricans into  submission — and  to  starve,  too^  Uie  innocent 
as  well  as  the  guilty.  There  were  four  Colonies  in 
New-England,  and  only  one  had  been  declared  in  a 
«tate  of  rebellion.  In  many  of  the  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts, it  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Wedderburne,  the 
people  had  literally  no  other  means  of  support  than 
by  their  fisheries,  and  that  if  cut  off  from  them  they 
must  be  reduced  to  famine  and  misery.  But  this  oo4y 
served  to  make  the  proposed  measure  minre  acceptable 
to  the  Ministry.  In  vain  the  London  merchants  as- 
sured them  that  Qreat  Britain  reaped  all  the  profits 
of  their  fisheries — ^that  every  thing  necessary  ibr  car- 
rying them  on  was  derived  from  that  kingdom-— and 
that  a  million  was  due  from  New-£nglaiMi  to  the  mer- 
chants of  London.  Nothing  could  move  the  obduracy 
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of  Mmisterial  friends.  The  motion  was  carried  by  tke 
usual  majority. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  upon  this  Bill^  Lord 
North  exUbited  another  instance  of  his  attachment  to 
ieeeptive  measures.  He  told  the  House  that  he  had 
a  canciliatory  proposition  to  make ;  and  alter  labour* 
ing  with  great  ingenuity  to  prove  that  he  was  sincere^ 
the  itddle  was  thus  expounded — ^that  if  tb«  Americans 
weald  consent  to  taa?  themsdves,  at  all  times  and  for 
all  purposes,  that  Great  Britain  should  demand  it, 
why,  then — Great  Britain  would  foi*bear  to  tax  them ; 
or  that  any  one  Colony  agreeing  to  this  compromisef 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  Parliament  so 
long  as  it  continued  to  pay,  of  its  own  accord,  all  that 
Pariiament  required. 

This  was  truly  a  proposition  wortliy  of  Lord  North. 
The  many  evidences  whicli  the  Americans  had  alrea- 
dy given  of  their  good  sense,  were  not  sufficient  to  con- 
vince his  Lordshtp,  that  they  were  not  all  idiots — he 
had  been  so  told  by  several  of  his  Lmrdship's  best 
friends^  and  it  would  have  been  treason  to  them,  to 
doubt  it  But  the  Minister  had  nearly  outwitted  him- 
self by  calling  his  proposition  conciliatory.  He  had 
raised  up  so  many  enemies  to  America  in  this  new 
Parliament,  who  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  her  as 
a  stubborn,  refractory  cJiildy  that  the  idea  of  hushing 
up  the  matter  so  easily,  appeared  to  be  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  an  offended  mother ^  and  they  exclaimed 
against  the  conduct  of  his  Lordship,  as  base  and  de- 
generate. 

Hia  conduct  was  indeed  base,  but  not  in  the  sense  in 
wUch  his  Lordship's  friends  in  Parliament  regarded 
it  He  placed  fall  confidence  in  the  rumour  which  had 
00  often  reached  him,  tfiat  it  was  utteriy  impossible  the 
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Colonies  could  ever  be  united ;  and  tlu9  scheme  wa» 
well  contrived^  if  any  such  disposition' existed  among 
fhem^  to  keep  them  asunder.  But  it  was  difficult  to 
explain  himself  without  exposing  his  policy  too  far, 
and  the  consequence  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  mo- 
tion, had  not  Mr.  Wedderbume  agaiu  helped  him  out. 
This  gentleman  contended  that  nothing  like  ccNicessioH 
was  meant  by  the  measure,  and  that  though  it  ^>pear- 
ed  to  suspend  the  assertion  of  a  right,  it  did  not  sus- 
pend the  profitable  exercise  of  that  right.  The  House 
finally  agreed  to  the  proposition^  274f  to  88,  and  the 
Minister  lost  no  ground. 

Another  Bill  for  restraining  the  trade  of  New- Jer- 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
and  Bouth  Carolina,  was  soon  after  brought  in,  and 
carried  almost  without  opposition.  Indeed  such  was 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Minister,  in  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  that  all  attempt  at  oppositicm  was 
useless. 

Several  ineffectual  propositions  were  made  during 
the  session,  founded  upon  an  earnest  desire  to  restore 
harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  up- 
on principles  of  equity  to  both.  Among  these,  the 
measures  proposed  by  Mr.  BurJce^  in  a  speech  which 
deserves  to  live  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  the  politi- 
cian, were  most  worthy  of  notice.  But  they  were 
smothered  in  their  birth,  by  the  loud  negatives  of  the 
Ministry.  Mr.  Burke  also  presented  ^^  A  representa- 
tion and  remonstrance  from  the  Ge^eral  Assembly  of 
New-Tork,''  in  which  they  express  thdr  desire  to  be 
TCfetored  to  the  good  graces  of  Parliament  upon  condi- 
tions that,  though  humble  in  the  extreme,  were  not 
altogether  consistent  with  the  ^lans  of  the  Ministry. 
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and  the  paper  was^  as  the,  ^people  of  New- York  wfeh'r 
ed  it  to  be^  rejected. 

Having  thus  pursued  the  Parliament  to  their  close, 
-  we  shall  now  return  to  the  Colonies^  and  see  the  effect 
produced  hy  the  proud  menaces  and  empty  boastings 
of  those  who  thought  to  look  them  into  annihilation. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  American 
Colonies,  that  the  Parliament  of  Grreat  Britain  receiv- 
ed its  impressions  of  their  character  from  the  portraits 
drawn  of  them  by  Generals  Grants  Burgoynej  and 
other  exquisite  painters  of  the  House — by  whose  re- 
presentations the  Americans  appeared  too  contemptible 
for  the  formation  of  any  serious  plan  of  military  opera- 
tions. Five  regiments  were  thought  an  ample  force  to 
drive  the  Americans  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia. 
But  the  God  of  battles  leans  not  to  the  side  of  the  boast- 
er. 

The  only  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
during  the  winter,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  hos- 
tility, occurred  in  the  Province  of  New^Haropshire, 
where  a  number  of  people  assembled  in  arms,  and  at- 
tacked his  Majesty's  fortress  of  William  and  Mary**, 
of  which  they  easily  gained  possession,  and  having  sup- 
plied themselves  with  all  the  powder  which  it  contain- 
ed, they  left  it  again  to  his  Majesty's  troops. 

On  the  part  of  the  British,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
bad  been  made  by  a  detachment  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Leslie,  to  seize  some 
brass  cannon  at  Salem.  The  people  hearing  of  their 
approach  removed  the  cannon  into  the  country,  and 
the  officer  pursued  until  interrupted  by  a  draw-bridge, 
which  had  been  raised  to  impede  his  progress.  The 
officer  very  peremptorily  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  let 
down,  but  the  people  who  were  assembled  in  consi- 
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derable  numbers  on  the  opposite  side^  said  that  it  was 
a  private  road^  which  his  Majesty's  troops  had  no 
right  to  travel — Col.  Leslie  then  made  an  attempt  to 
seize  a  boat  which  lay  on  the  shore  of  the'river^  but 
the  people  jumped  in  and  scuttled  it,  before  he  had 
time  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  He  continued  obsti- 
nately bent  upon  crossing,  and  a  combat  would  in  all 
probability  have  ensued,  but  for  the.  interference  of  a 
clergyman,  who  saw  the  whole  transaction,  and  per- 
ceiving that  nothing  could  be  effected  by  the  officer  if 
he  was  permitted  to  cross,  he  persuaded  the  people  to 
let  down  the  bridge.  Colonel  Leslie  then  marched 
over,  and  marched  back  again,  much  to  his  mortifica- 
tion. 

Early  in  the  Spring  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  New- 
Tork  took  place,  at  which  the  opposite  parties  pro- 
ceeded to  blows,  and  a  general  combat  ensued,  which 
ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  King's 
friends,  and  thereby  secured  the  cooperation  of  that 
Province. 

In  Virginia,  some  spirited  resolutions,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Henry,  had  passed  in  the  Convention,  for 
arming  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  every  thing 
wore  the  face  of  an  approaching  campaign.  Having* 
reappointed  their  former  deputies  to  Congress  with 
the  addition  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Convention  ad- 
journed. 

The  Massachusetts  Congress  had  met  at  Cambridge 
on  the  1st  of  February,  but  adjourned  soon  afterwards 
to  Concord,  as  a  place  of  greater  security.  At  this 
last  place  the  Committees  of  safety  ajid  supplies,  had 
collected  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  receiv- 
ed further  directions  to  prepare  for  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men.     On  the  18th  of  March  a  small  part  of 
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these  supplies  was  seized  by  the  troops  of  Greueral 
Gage^  stationed  at  Boston  Neck. 

The  preparations  which  were  making  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Congress  were  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
suspicions  of  General  Gage,  and  it  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  he  should  so  long  have  diBlayed  some  at- 
tempt to  interrupt  them.  But  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament  had  not  yet  reached  him }  and^ 
fortunately^  the  people  of  Massachusetts  became  pos- 
sessed of  it  before  him.  Early  in  April  the  citizens  of 
Boston  began  to  withdraw  from  the  town,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  greater  part  of  them  had  joined  their 
friends  in  the  country. 

The  spark  which  had  been  so  long  kindling  at 
length  burst  into  a  flame.  The  moment  General  Gage 
received  intelligence  from  home^  he  commenced  (^r^- 
tions,  but  before  he  had  time  to  secure  the  passes  from 
the  town,  information  of  his  movements  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  Americans  at  Concord.    On  the  18th  of 
April,  General  Gage  determined  to  make  an  eflTort  to 
possess  himself  of  tiie  military  stores  which  the  Ame- 
ricans had  collected  at  Concord,  and  for  that  purpose 
detached  nine  hundred  Grenadiers  and  Light  Infan- 
try, under  the  commi^id  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith, 
and  Major  Pitcaim,  who  crossed  the  river  in  the 
night  and  landed  at  Phippa^s  Farm,  about  six  miles 
north  west  from  Charlestown  ferry.     After  halting 
here  for  a  few  moments^  they  proceededrapidly  to  Lex- 
ington, a  small  village  which  stands  on  tiie  road  to 
Concord,  and  which  they  reached  about  sunrise.  Up- 
on their  arrival  at  Lexington  they  found  about  seven- 
ty militia  men^  paraded  on  the  green,  in  the  centre  of 
the  village,  and  a  number  of  spectators  near,  without 
arms.    Major  Pitcaim  most  heroically  rode  up  to  this 
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little  band^  which  was  commanded  by  Captain  Parker y 
and  called  out  to  them  in  a  voice  which  he  intended 
should  annihilate  them^  <^  Disperse^  ye  rebels ;  throw 
down  your  arms  and  disperse.^' — finding  that  his  or- 
der was  not  promptly  obeyed^  this  modem  Alexander 
rode  in  among  them^  fired  his  pistol^  brandished  his 
sword^  and  ordered  the  advance  corps  which  he  com- 
manded to  fire.  The  soldiers  obeyed  with  loud  '^  huz- 
zas/^ and  gave  a  general  discharge,  by  which  eight 
Americans  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  A  few 
of  the  militia  finding  that  the  soldiers  continued  to  fire, 
even  after  they  had  dispersed,  had  the  courage  to  stop 
and  return  the  fire — with,  which  exception,  no  resist- 
ance was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  though 
much  pains  were  taken  to  cast  the  odium  of  the  ag- 
gression upon  them.  To  Major  Pitcaim  belongs  the 
disgrace  of  committing  the  first  murders,  under  the 
new  plan  of  coercion. 

It  had  bec(n  reported  that  the  object  of  this  famous  ex- 
pedition was  the  seizure  of  the  persons  of  Samuel  Ad- 
ams and  John  Hancock,  as  the  two  ringleaders  of  re- 
bellion ;  but  these  two  gentlemen  were  not  so  wanting 
in  judgment,  as  to  suppose  it  probable,  that  nine  hun- 
dred men  would  be  sent  on-  an  errand  that  could  have 
been  better  accomplished  by  a  few  secret  emissaries. 
They  merely  kept  out  of  the  view  of  this  detachment, 
without  relaxing  their  labours  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
After  this  grand  affair  at  Lexington,  Colonel  Smith 
moved  on  with  his  force  towards  Concord.     The  mi- 
litia who  bail  assembled  there,  not  being  sufiBciently 
numerous  to  dispute  the  entrance  of  the  regulars,  re- 
tired beyond  a  bridge  over  the  Copcord  river,  or  Bel- ' 
lerika^  and  the  army  entered  the  town  w  ithout  oppo- 
sition.   They  were  disappointed,  however,  in  their 
VOL.  r.  31 
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expectation  of  finding  the  stores^  every  thing  having 
been  previously  removed  except  three  old  cannon^  a 
few  gun  carriages^  and  about  sixty  barrels  of  flour ;  all 
v^hich  they  destroyed.  While  they  were  engaged  in 
this  disgraceful  exploit^  a  reinforcement  had  joined 
the  militia^  and  a  movement  was  made  as  if  they  in- 
tended to  recros»the  bridge^  which  remained  in  pos* 
session  of  the  Light  Infantry.  The  Militia  officers  had 
given  particular  caution  to  their  men^  on  no  account 
to  flre  the  first  shot^  but  to  defend  themselves  if  attack- 
ed. The  Light  Infantry  did  not  leave  them  long  un- 
der this  restraint^  for  upon  the  approach  of  the  mili- 
tia towards  the  bridge^  they  fired  and  killed  two  men — 
the  fire  was  immediately  returned^  and  a  smart  skir- 
mish ensued^  in  which  the  King's  troops  were  so  se- 
verely handled^  that  they  retreated  in  some  coniusion^ 
leaving  several  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field.  Be- 
sides which  a  lieutenant  and  several  men  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Provincials. 

The  whole  surrounding  country  was  now  in  arms^ 
and  the  victorious  Provincials^  hung  upon  ^he  rear  cf 
the  recreating  army^  galling  them  by  irregular  and  scat- 
tering fires^  from  behind  the  stone  walls^  trees  and  hou- 
ses^ until  they  reached  Lexington.  Golonel  Smithes 
whole  detachment  must  inevitably  have  been  sacrific- 
edy  btit  for  the  timely  appearance  of  Lord  Percy.  Ge- 
neral fihige  had  received  a  despatch  from  Golonel 
Smith  early  in  the  mornings  in  which;  however^  noth- 
ing waB  said  of  the  murder  of  the  Militia  at  Lex- 
ington^  and  had  immediately  ordered  a  reinforcement 
of  nine  hundred  Infantry  and  Marines^  with  two  pie« 
ces  of  artillery,  under  Earl  Percy,  to  go  to  his  assist- 
ance. This  reinforcement  met  Golonel  Smith  at  Lex- 
ington; at  a  critical  moment  for  his  safety,  many  of  liis 
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men  baving  been  kiHed^  and  tbe  wbole  much  fatigued 
^m  tbeir  brisk  retreat. 

Lord  Percy  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  halt  long 
at  Lexington ;  but  scarcely  allowing  Smith's  troops 
time  to  recover  breathy  moved  off  with  the  whole  bri- 
gade^ on  his  return  to  Boston;  The  Provincials  re- 
commenced their  irregular  firings/  the  moment  the 
troops  began  to  move^  and  continued  it  with  conside* 
rable  effect  during  Ihe  whole  day.  Major  Pitcaim^ 
having  dismounted  in  order  perhaps  to  render  himself 
a  less  conspicuous  mark^  lost  his  horse  and  pistols^ 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Provincials.  The 
King's  troops  thus  annoyed  by  a  mode  of  attack  a- 
gainst  which  it  was  impossible  to  defend  themselves^ 
seemed  determined  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  inno- 
cent and  unarmed  countrymen  who  fell  in  their  way. 
At  Menoiomyy  they  were  guilty  of  barbarities^  equal 
in  enormity  to  any  that  were  practised  during  the 
bloodiest  epoch  of  the  French  Revolution.  Houses 
were  plundered  and  then  set  on  fire^  random  shots  were 
fired  at  the  windows  of  others^  and  two  feeble  old 
men  were  murdered  w  ithout  provocation.  About  sun- 
set they  arrived  at  Munker  HzUy  where  they  encamp- 
ed for  the  nighty  after  a  mairch  of  nearly  forty  miles. 

During  the  march  of  the  troops  from  Lexington  a 
gallant  exploit  was  performed  by  a  clergyman  which 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  A  party  of  twelve  soldiers 
on  'their  way  to  the  retreating  army,  with  a  supply  (^ 
ammunition  and  atores^  were  attacked  by  the  Rev^d 
Mr.  Pay  son,  -at  the  head  of  a  few  of  his  neighbours^ 
near  Menotomy^  who  killed  one,  wounded  several  and 
made  the  rest  prisoners  with  all  their  baggage  and 
stores. 
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Thus  ended  the  first. day  of  American  rebellion,  ^, 
day  never  forgotten^  by  those  who  had  pledged  their 
reputation  to  overrun  the  whole  Continent  with  Jive 
hundred  men.  Here  eighteen  hundred  of  the  chosen 
troops  of  General  Oage^  fled  befo.re  a  few  scattered 
militia^  who  had  never  collected  at  any  one  point  to  a 
greater  amount  than  fonr  hundred.  It  was  ft  severe 
blow  to  the  pride  of  the  English  troops ;  but  they 
ceased  not,  even  after  this  signal  defeat,  to  upbraid 
the  Americans  with  cowardicey  singular  as  the  charge 
may  appear  when  coming  from  flying  troops. 

Such  was  the  extreme  fatigue  of  Lord  !l^ercy's  bri- 
gade, that  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  wquld  have  been 
compelled  to  surrender^  with  little  or  no  opposition^ 
if  he  had  been  met  at  Gharlestpwn  Neck  by  a  regi- 
ment of  fresh  troops.  This  was  the  expectation  of 
the  Concord  and  Lexington  oMcers,  whp  pushed  their 
pursuit  no  further  than  Cambridge ;  knowing  that  Co- 
lonel Ttmothy  Pickering  had  at  hb  command  a  well 
disciplined  regiment  of  the  hardy  sons  of  liberty,  of 
Salem  and  Marblehead,  and  that  intelligence  of  the 
movements  of  the  English  Troops  had  reached  him, 
in  sufficient  time  for  him  to  have  attempted  the  enter- 
prise. His  neglect  excited  strong  suspicions  of  his 
disaffection  to  the  common  cause ;  but  this  lyas  a  time 
when  suspicions  were  easily  excited,  often  without 
foundation — ^it  is  equally  probable  that  Colonel  Pick- 
ering did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to  move  without 
the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Safetyi  which  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  received. 

By  tlie  most  authentick  accounts  that  could  be  col- 
lected, it  appeared  that  the  British  Troops  lost  on 
this  memorable  day,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  priso- 
ners S73  men ;  -Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith  was  one  a- 
mong  the  wounded.       The  Provincials  lost  about 
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Bixty^  killed  and  wounded,  including  the  eight  who 
l¥ere  murdered  at  Lexington  in  the  morning.  The 
inhabitants  of  Charlestown,  received  the  wounded  and 
famished  soldiers  of  the  Sjng  into  their  houses,  and 
ireated  them  with  every  mark  of  kind  and  hospitable 
attention — as  a  return  for  which,  their  town  was  burnt 
to  ashes  a  feiW  n^onths  afterwards  by  the  same  troops. 

The  affair  of  Lexipgton  and  Concord  spread  with 
great  rapidity  through  the  cQuntry — the  first  blow 
had  been  struck  by  his  Majesty's  troops,  and  rebel- 
lion  lost  its  name  in  that  of  self-defence.  General 
Gage  could  not  but  be  astonislied  at  an  issue  so  very 
different  from  that  which  he  had  been  led  to  expect, 
from  the  representations  of  the  dastards  who  had  ta- 
ken refuge  among  his  troops  at  Boston.  He  scarce- 
ly thought  that  any  resistance  would  be  made  to  the 
detachment  wh|ch  he  had  ordered  to  Concord  the  e- 
vening  before;  much  less  did  he  dream  that  they 
would  be  driven  back,  wearied,  beaten,  and  famished. 

About  the  same  timie  ai|  affair  occurred  in  Virginia, 
which  it  will  be  nepessary  tci  relate.  Govemour 
Dunmore,  on  the  plea  of  an  insurrection  in  a  neigh- 
bouring county y  had  sent  an  officer  with  a  body  of  ma- 
rines, to  seize  upon  the  powder  in  the  publick  maga- 
zine at  WiUiamsburgh^  and  remove  it  on  board  an 
armed  schooner  then  lying  in  James  River.  The  of- 
ficer effected  this  on  the  night  of  the  SOth  of  April, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  not  apprized  of  it  until  the 
next  morning,  when  it  was  with  much  difficulty  they 
were  restrained  from  going  in  pursuit  of  the  officer 
and  compelling  him  to  restore  it.  The  civil  authori- 
ties of  the  city  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Dunmore, 
in  which  they  respectfully  stated  the  circumstance,  and 
requested  that  the  powder,  which  was  the  property 
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set  out  on  his  march  to  the  Capital.  The  news  of 
his  expedition  soon  spread,  and  such  was  the  effect 
upon  his  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was  almost  idoliz- 
ed, that  five  thousand  men  were  in  a  little  time  ready 
to  join  his  standard,  if  it  should  become  necessary. 
The  Govemour's  family  were  alarmed  and  took  re- 
fuge on  board  the  Fowey  man  of  war.  In  vain  wera 
repeated  messages  sent  to  stop  Mr.  Henry's  march^ — 
he  proceeded,  nor  stopt  until  he  had  effected  bis  ob- 
ject, which  wi^s  done  without  bloodshed — for  the  Go- 
vemour,  in  great  apprehension  for  the -consequences, 
gave  orders  to  the  Receiver  General  to  meet  Mr.  Hen- 
ry, and  give  him  yaymcttt  in /«H  for  the  powder,  with 
which  this  gallant  patriot,  returned  from  his  expedi- 
tion, and  was  two  days  afterwards  proclaimed  an  out- 
law by  his  Excellency. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  a  few 
days  after  the  battie  of  Concord,,  resolved  ''that  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  be  immediately  raised 
and  established ;  that  thirteen  thousand  six  hnndred 
be  by  this  Province ;  and  that  a  letter  and  delegate 


^  be  sent  to  the  several  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire, 

-  ^  as^^'  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island/'  Of  this  proposed 
'>  ^  tb^S  anny.  General  Ward  was  ap^inted  commander  in 
'*"  li^eS' chief.  Heath,  Prescott,  Thomas  andPufRam,  were 
■i"'f  -»88*'^P*^  other  Generals.  Buch  was  the  zeal  of  the  Colo- 
•'■■       ^[ee^iiies  whidi  liail  been  applied  tii  for  iiilmi.  tlia!  tliesi;  Ge- 

-  «  ^«o'l>erals  soon  had  a  nominal  force  of  near  (ice  ji^/?Ao!(«aT«t 
-■         _,,p:;yen.  Putnam  received  the  news  of  tlie  Lexington  af- 

-■^  ir.  OH'l  nth'"  tiMjiiiinfment,  while  at  work  in  his  leather 

I' iiiii,  ami  iu  that  situation,  without 

>' ''  ■  ■  if  his  house,  lie  loult  command  of 

tvcral  tiiiiiihe.l  nieawhp  uffiered  themselves  to  him. 
^e  tlum.  'V  nrder^  for  marching,  and  in 
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of  the  Province^  might  be  restored.  To  this  his  £x- 
cellency  replied  that  Captain  Collins  had  his  orders 
for  what  had  been  done^  that  upon  his  word  and  ho- 
nour,  it  should  be  restored^  whenever  it  was  wanted^ 
concluding,  however,  with  saying  that  as  he  had  heard 
that  ^'  that  the  people  were  under  arms  on  this  occa- 
sion" he  did  ^^not  think  it  prudent  to  put  powder  in- 
to their  hands J^  The  people  were  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfied with  this  reply  of  the  Gt)vemour — ^they  conti- 
nued to  assemble  in  arms  and  to  patrol  the  streets, 
when  two  days  after,  his  Lordship  sent  a  savage  threat 
that  if  they  dared  to  molest  any  of  his  Majesty's  of- 
ficers, he  would  ^^  declare  freedom  to  the  slaves,  and 
lay  the  town  in  ashes !"  This  threat  answered  no 
other  purpose  than  to  show  the  hellish  temper  of  the 
man  from  whom  it  proceeded.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try, hearing  of  these  transactions  fiew  to  arms  in  all 
directions,  and  being  further  excited  by  the  news  from 
Massachusetts,  upwards  of  seven  hundred  men  as- 
sembled at  Fredericksburg  by  the  87th  of  April,  on 
their  march  to  Williamsburg.  But  hearing  here  that 
the  people  of  that  city  were  satisfied  with  the  assu- 
rances which  had  been  given  by  Lord  Dunmore,  they 
dispersed  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes. 
This  gave  rise  to  an  incident  which  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  Mr.  Henry,  who  either  felt  more  en- 
thusiasm in  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  less  confidence 
in  the  promises  of  the  Govemour,  than  his  country- 
men, resolved  upon  making  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
powder  which  had  been  carried  off.  To  effect  his  ob- 
ject he  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  his  county,  which  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect A  company  was  immediately  assembled,  and 
placed  under  his  command,  with  which  be  forthwith 
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set  out  on  Ms  march  to  the  Capital.  The  news  of 
his  expedition  soon  spread,  and  such  was  the  effect 
upon  his  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was  almost  idoliz- 
ed^ that  five  thousand  men  were  in  a  little  time  ready 
to  join  his  standard^  if  it  should  become  necessary. 
The  Govemour's  family  were  alarmed  and  took  re- 
fuge on  board  the  Fowey  man  of  war.  |n  vain  wera 
repeated  messages  sent  to  stop  Mr.  Henry's  march- 
he  proceeded,  nor  stopt  until  he  had  effected  his  oh* 
ject,  which  wi^s  done  without  bloodshed — ^for  the  Go- 
vemour,  in  great  apprehension  for  the  consequences^ 
gave  orders  to  the  Receiver  General  to  meet  Mr.  Hen- 
ry^ and  give  him  payment  in  full  for  the  powder,  with 
which  this  gallant  patriot,  returned  from  his  expedi- 
tion^ and  was  two  days  afterwards  proclaimed  an  out- 
law by  his  Excellency. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  a  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Concord,,  resolved  ^<  that  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  be  immediately  raised 
and  established ;  that  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred 
be  by  this  Province ;  and  that  a  letter  and  delegate 
be  sent  to  the  several  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire^ 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island/^  Of  this  proposed 
army,  General  Ward  was  ap^inted  commander  in 
chief.  Heath f  Prescotty  Thowuss  and  Putnam^  were 
the  other  Generals.  Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  Colo- 
nies  which  had  been  applied  to  for  men^  that  these  Ge- 
nerals soon  had  a  nominal  force  of  near  twenty  thousands 
men.  Putnam  received  the  news  of  the  Lexington  af- 
fair, and  of  his  appointment,  while  at  work  in  his  leather 
apron  a^d  check  shirt,  and  in  that  situation,  without 
even  waiting  to  enter  his  house,  he  took  command  of 
several  hundred  men  wbp  offered  themselves  to  him* 
gave  them  the  uecesswy  orders  for  marching,  and  in 
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eighteen  hours  was  himself  at  Goncoird>  a  distance  ef 
one  hundred  miles.  Putnam  had  served  under  Ge- 
neral Amherst^  with  considerable  reputation  for  gal- 
lantry and  courage,  in  the  war  of  iT^^y  and  noW 
evinced  by  his  extraordinary  zeal  an  d  activity^  that 
he  had  lost  none  of  the  warmth  of  either.  Benedict 
Amoliy  who  had  been  chosen  Captain  of  a  Volunteer 
Company  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  J>r^  Haven,  col- 
lected them  together  the  moment  the  news  from  Con- 
cord reached  him,  and  in  defiance  of  advice  or  per- 
suasion, with  an  ardour  which  nothing  could  abate^ 
set  out  on  his  march,  and  reached  the  head  quarters 
at  Cambridge  on  the  S9th  of  April. 

The  people  of  New-Jersey  very  wisely  secured 
the  Province  treasury,  containing  about  twenty  thous- 
and pounds  sterling,  as  an  excellent  resource  in  the 
stand  they  were  preparing  to  make. 

About  this  time  the  several  Provincial  Gi>vemour8 
received  Lord  North's  canciUatory  proposah,  before 
mentioned — ^but  their  object  was  too  plainly  visible  to 
produce  any  change  in  the  measures  of  the  Colonies. 
The  example  which  had  been  set  by  Greneral  Gage 
of  seizing  upon  military  stores  as  a  preparatory  mea- 
sure, was  so  alluring,  that  most  of  the  Colonies  adopt- 
ed it,  upon  receiving  the  Lexington  news. 

In  Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  the  people  thus  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  1000  stand  of  arms,  with  ac- 
coutrements complete ;  and  at  Charleston  twelve  hun-  * 
dred  were  secured  in  the  same  manner.  But  the  most 
important  achievement  of  this  sort  was  planned  and 
performed  by  a  few  gentlemen  of  Connecticut,  under ' 
the  joint  command  of  Colonels  JlUen  and  ^Arnold,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  been  promoted  to  that  rank  by  the 
Massachusetts  Congress  a  few  days  after  his  arrival 
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with  his  y^anteer  company  at  Head  Quarters.  The 
party  under  them  amounted  to  870^  the  greater  part  of 
i^hom  were  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country  now 
called  Vermont^  and  bore  the  distinguishing  appellati- 
on of  Green  mountain  hoys.  Their  point  of  destination 
was  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Champlain^ 
which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores^  and 
was  but  feebly  garrisoned.  The  plan  was  so  well  laid 
that  its  execution  cost  not  a  man;  the  two  Colonels 
surprised  the  garrison  with  about  eighty  men  and  de- 
manded its  surrender  ^<  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  and 
the  Continental  Congress,''  a  demand  which  Cap- . 
tain  De  la  Place  was  unable  to  refuse.  Having  thus 
far  succeeded,  they  determined  upon  gaining  posses- 
sion of  Crown  Point  also,  and  of  a  sloop  of  war  which 
lay  at  St.  Johns,  all  which  was  most  skilfully  and 
gallantly  effected  ;  and  these  two  Colonels,  with 
the  assistance  of  Colonel  Seth  Warren^  who  joined 
them  at  Ticonderoga  with  the  remainder  of  the  £70 
men,  thus  gained  complete  command  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  besides  ISO  pieces  of  artillery,  ten  tons  of  mus- 
ket balls,  one  hundred  stand  of  arms,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  other  stores — ^and  about  fifty  prisoners. 

Immediately  after  the  affair  at  Lexington,  General 
Gage  had  shewn  a  disposition  to  act  towards  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  been  compelled  to  remain  in  Bos- 
ton, with  much  humanity  and  generosity.  He  gave 
permission  to  all  who  wished  it  to  depart  from  town 
with  ther  families  and  effects,  on  condition  only  that 
they  would  leave  behind  them  their  arms  and  mi- 
litary equipments,  which  was  certainly  a  fair  and  jus- 
tifiable precaution.  He  offered  them  moreover  every 
facility  in  his  power  to  remove  them,  gave  permission 
for  wagons  to  enter  the  town,  and  allowed  them  the 
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iide  of  the  boats  of  the  fleet.  Ad  a  farther  evidence 
of  his  idticerity,  he  directed  that  a  letter  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Doctor  Warren,  chairmati  of  the  Gomniit* 
tee  of  Congrebs^  commuiiicating  this  information. — 
Doctor  Warren  appeared  to  be  Sfttisfled  with  the  ar- 
rangement in  every  particnlar,  except  that  he  thought 
the  number  of  wagons  allowed  to  be  admitted  at  a 
time  was  too  small.  The  immediate  removal  of  the 
inhabitants  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress.  But  for  some  reason  which  seems 
to  be  wholly  unexplained^  the  inhabitants^  after  hav- 
ing deposited  their  arms  to  the  amount  of  1778  nius- 
kets,  694  jnstols,  S73  bayonets^  and  36  blunderbus- 
ses^ were  still  nnwillmg  to  depart.  It  is  certain^  at 
leasts  that  very  few  did  depart^  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  was  any  want  of  faitii  on  the  part  of 
General  Gage,  or  any  complaint  of  being  unprovided 
with  the  promised  means  of  departure*— ^ntil  more 
than  a  month  afterwards^  when  change  of  circumstan- 
ces rendered  it  prudent,  at  least,  if  it  did  not  entirely 
justify  the  GeneraFs  refusal  to  let  them  gO.  Tlie  in- 
habitants had  only  themselves  to  blame  for  not  seiz- 
ing the  opportunity  when  it  was  offered  to  them— ^o 
complaint  of  detention  was  whispered  at  that  time, 
and  it  is  but  common  jdstice  to  General  Gage,  whose 
conduct  has  been  censured  in  the  harshest  terms  of  re- 
proach, to  conclude  that  his  agreement  was  dictated 
by  a  sincere  feeling  of  humanity. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Massachusetts  Gongress  were 
active  in  every  necessary  preparation  fbr  vigorous 
measares.  Dr.  Warren  had  been  chosen  President 
to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Hancoclc  who  was  one  of 
the  Delegates  to  the  Gontinental  Gongress.  All  the 
towns  of  the  Colony  had  been  called  upon  in  the  most 
urgmt  manner  to  supply  their  quota  of  men,  and 
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MtnA  them  immediately  to  Head  Qjurters — a  call 
which  they  wanted  no  inducements  to  obey.  A  princi- 
pal object  of  the  Congress  seemed  to  be  to  gaard  Bos- 
ton Neck^  80  as  to  cat  off  the  land  commumcation  of 
his  Majes^'s  troops  in  town.  In  this  important  ser« 
vice^  ColoneYLemuel  Robinson^  of  Dorchester^  was 
f  miiinetly  useful.  Another  important  measure  was  al- 
so adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Congress ;  they  de* 
clared  the  pwper  money  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Is- 
land a  legal  currency^  and  directed  it  to  be  received 
inpayment  of  debts — and  further  empowered  their  Re- 
ceiver General  tq  borrow  the  sum  of  7^^000  pounds 
sterling  at  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.  On  the  dth  of 
J^ay  they  passed  aresolution  declaring  the  Colony  free 
i^m  all  obedience  to  General  Gage.  Very  soon  after 
the  Lexington  affair^  they  drew  up  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain^  in  which  they  stated  the  trans- 
actions of  the  19th  of  Aprils  and  declare  their  deter- 
mination never  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Minis- 
try. This  Address  was  despatched  by  Captain  Der- 
i^y  o{  Salem^  to  whom  they  had  givei^  their  first  nn- 
val  commission. 

The  new  Continental  Congress  commenced  their 
sessiqn  at  Philadelphia  on  the  IQth  of  May,  and 
unanimously  reelected  their  former  President  and  Se- 
cretary. Several  changes  had  been  made  in  the  mem- 
bers since  the  last  ye^r — Mr.  Jefferson,  Dr.  pranh- 
Un  and  some  others  had  hem  lidded* 

'  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Congress  was  to 
reply  to  a  request  from  the  people  of  New- Yorfc^  who 
desired  to  be  informed  kow  they  fh^mU  9ct  on  the  ar- 
pval  of  the  expected  troops  frqni  jp^ngland.  \i  w^a 
evident  from  the  advice  g^ven  that  Congress  1mi4  QQ^ 
.lost  all  expectation  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
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dispute  with  Great  Britain^  whatever  might  have  beea 
the  secret  wishes  of  a  few.  Their  next  step  was  an 
unanimous  resolution  to  recommend  a  cessation  of  all 
exportations  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries  to  all 
the  British  Provinces  of  America^  which  had  not  en- 
tered into  the  union. 

They  soon  after  resolved  to  put  the  Colonies  in  a 
state  of  defence^  and  that  ^^  an  humble  and  dutiful  pe- 
tition be  presented  to  his  Majesty.''  This  measurt 
was  unanimously  agreed  to^  from  the  certainty  which 
many^  who  voted  against  their  wishes^  felt  that  it 
would  produce  no  effect,  and  from  their  desire  to  con- 
ciliate those  members  who  seemed  to  be  unwilling  to 
proceed  to  extremities.  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  celebrat- 
ed author  of  the  Farmer^s  Letters,  which  have  been 
before  mentioned^  was  among  those  who  ardently  wish- 
ed for  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  upon  the 
fair  principles  of  the  British  Constitution.  On  the 
7th  of  June  they  passed  a  resolution  ^^  That  Thursday 
the  SOth  of  July  be  observed  throughout  the  twelve 
United  Colonies  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting  and 
prayer."  And  on  the  9th,  they  recommended  to  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  the  formation  of  a  new 
government  upon  the  principles  of  their  Charter. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  three  English 
Generals  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne,  General 
Gage  issued  a  proclamation  offering  in  his  Majesty's 
name  a  full  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down  their 
arms,  except  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  two 
arch  traitors  whom  his  Majesty  was  greatly  desirous 
to  bring  to  the  block.  The  Congress  had  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  offered  to  them,  at  the  moment,  of 
showing  their  regard  for  the  Govemour's  proclama- 
tion, by  appointing  Mr.  Hancock  their  President^  in 
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place  of  Mr.  Randolph  whose  private  business  cal- 
led him  home. 

Mr.  Hancock  was  certainly  not  the  man  upon  whom 
the  unbiassed  voice  of  the  Congress  would  have  fallen. 
He  had  been  early  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  people^ 
by  the  superiour  discernment  of  Mr.  Samuel  Adams^ 
who  foresaw  that  his  large  fortune  would  add  respecta- 
bility to  the  little  band  of  patriots.  His  manners  were 
agreeable,  and  his  address  prepossessing,  but  he  had 
neither  talents  nor  solidity  sufficient  to  direct  any  af- 
&ir  of  importance.  Under  the  wing  of  Mr.  Adams 
he  had  acquired  considerable  popularity,  the  love  of 
which,  more  than  attachment  to  the  great  prinoiples 
of  opposition  to  the  Ministerial  measures,  had  secur- 
ed him  against  an  acquiescence  in  the  artful  proposi- 
tions of  6ovemour  Hutchinson^  with  whom  he  continu- 
ed occasionally  to  be  too  intimate^  until  the  departure 
of  that  officer  for  England.  Subsequent  circumstan- 
ces, the  eflTect  of  accident,  had  raised  him  to  conspi- 
'  cuous  stations,  which  increased  his  influence  and  con- 
firmed him  in  the  part  which  he  had  taken.  The  new 
honour  conferred  upon  him  by  Congress,  would  ne- 
ver have  been  thought  of,  while  there  were  such  men 
as  Franklin,  J^erson,  Dickinson ,  and  many  others, 
but  for  the  proclamation  of  General  Gage,  which  has 
rendered  his  name  immortal. 

On  the  19th  of  June  General  Washington  was 
elected  by  unanimous  ballot^  Commander  in  Chief 
of  all  the  Continental  forces.  When  informed  by  the 
President  of  this  choice,  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and, 
with  that  peculiar  modesty  which  characterized  this 
illustrious  man,  thus  addressed  him.  ^^  Though  I  am 
truly  sensible  of  the  high  honour  done  me  in  this  ap- 
pcnntment,  yet  I  feel  great  distress,  from  a  conscious- 
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11669^  that  my  abilities  and  military  experience  may 
not  be  equal  to  the  extensive  and  important  tmst.*-^ 
However^  as  the  Congress  desire  it^  I  will  enter  np» 
on  ike  momentous  duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  pos- 
sess  in  their  service,  and  for  the  support  of  the  glori- 
ons  cause*  I  beg  they  will  accept  my  most  cordial 
thanks  for  this  distinguished  testimony  <rf  their  appro^ 
hation.  But,  lest^some  unlucky  event  should  happen 
unftivourable  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  maybe  remem- 
bered by  every  gentleman  in  the  room,  that  I  this 
day  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think 
myself  equal  to  the  command  1  am  honoured  with. 
I  beg  leave,  Sir,  to  assure  the  Congress,  that  as  no 
pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to  ac- 
cept this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my 
dcmiestick  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
any  prc^t  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of 
my  expenses — those,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge, 
and  that  is  all  I  desire/'- 

It  is  a  remarkable  fitct,  that  the  unanimous  voice  oi 
the  Congress  should  have  fixed  upon  a  man,  who  for 
near  twenty  years  had  not  drawn  a  sword,  and  scarce- 
ly mixed  in  publick  aifairs ;  Washington,  having  im- 
mediately after  the  expedition  to  Fbrt  Duquemte^  re- 
tired to  his  farm,  where  in  the  unmixed  enjoyment  of 
domestick  feliciiy,  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
great  world  beyond  him,  or  to  have  remembered  it  on- 
ly as  unworthy  to  disturb  his  happiness.  His  early 
warfare  had  been  almost  entbely  with  the  Indians,  and 
in  this  he  had  discovered  a  coolness  of  judgment  and 
of  courage,  that  never  failed  to  attract  the  attention, 
and  to  excite  the  i^plause,  of  his  companions  in  arms. 
His  advice  to  General  Braddock  showed  that  he  had 
profited  by  experience ;  and  his  conduct  -on  the  death 
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of  that  brave  but  headstrong  Chief  proved  how  well 
he  could  have  seconded  the  counsels  which  he  gave. 
Bnbsequent  to  this  period  we  see  him  unavailingly 
tiling  to  the  British  Generals  the  necessity  of  a  mili- 
lary  movement  which  they  could  not  comprehend^  but 
wUch  was  adopted  on  the  instant  of  General  Am* 
h^t's  arrival,  whose  military  genius  saw  and  acknow* 
kdged  the  wisdom  of  Washington's  measures.  These 
had  been  the  principal  incid^its  of  his  early  military 
career-^-IThey  had  not  been  brilliant,  but  they  had 
been  such  as  to  develope  all  the  solid,  qualiflcations 
of  a  military  oflcer.  The  Gi>vemment  of  his  own  Pro- 
vince had  twice  voted  him  the  thanks  of  his  country, 
and  the  situation  of  that  country  now  drew  him  once 
more  from  his  retirement  to  take  his  share  in  the  du- 
ties of  a  citizen.  The  Province  of  Virginia  deserved- 
ly possessed  great  influence  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  to  that  influence  may  be  ascribed  their  choice 
of  Washington^  to  command  the  Continental  force&--ia 
choice  which,  under  the  blessings  of  Providence,  led 
our  country  to  independence  and  happiness. 

'nie  Congress  at  the  same  time  appointed  four  Ma- 
J0r  Generals  and  an  Adjutant  General.  Artemas 
Warij  Charles  Zee,  Philip  Schuyler^  and  Israel 
Puinam  were  the  Major  Generals,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand ;  and  Horatio  Gates  the  Adjutant 
General.  We  shall  have  occasion,  hereafter,  to  speak 
9t  the  characters  of  these  officers. 

In  the  mean  time  various  parties  of  the  militia  and 
minute  men,  under  the  orders  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, had  been  engaged  in  frequent  skirmishes  with 
the  British  foraging  parties  from  Boston.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that  the  British 
should  be  deprived  of  the  supplies  of  stock  and  other 
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articles  of  provision^  which  abounded  on  the  islands 
in  Boston  harbour.  For  this  purpose  General  Put- 
nam with  a  party  of  six  hundred  men^  in  their  attempt 
to  bring  off  the  stock  and  destroy  the  hay  on  one  of  the 
islands^  were  opposed  by  a  party  of  marines  from  Bos-^ 
ton,  who  were  supported  by  several  armed  vessels  and 
barges.  A  warm  action  commenced  which  continued 
through  the  whole  of  a  dark  night,  and  one  of  the  ves- 
sels running  aground,  the  British  in  the  morning  were 
compelled  to  abandon  her,  and  make  their  escape.  Dn 
Warren  had  joined  General  Putnam  in  the  course  of 
the  action,  and  rendered  him  considerable  service.  By 
this  action  the  British  met  with  a  severe  loss  of  men, 
besides  an  immense  amount  of  stock,  which  the  Ame- 
ricans succeeded  in  conveying  from  the  island,  with 
scarcely  any  loss  to  themselves.  The  success  of  Ge- 
neral Putnam  encouraged  other  parties,  who  succes- 
sively stripped  all  the  islands  in  the  harbour  of  every 
thing  which  could  be  useful  to  the  British  army,  and 
thus  left  them  in  a  state  of  considerable  embarassment 
at  Boston. 

The  Provincial  Committee  of  safety  judging  from 
the  arrival  of  the  three  British  Generals  and  the  con- 
sequent movements  of  General  Gage,  that  some  im- 
portant blow  would  soon  be  struck,  recommended  to 
the  council  of  war  the  propriety  of  fortifying  the  com- 
manding grounds  on  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown, 
to  the  north,  and  those  of  Dorchester  to  the  south  of  , 
Boston,  by  which  the  operations  of  General  Gage 
might  be  considerably  impeded.  There  were  two  hills 
on  the  peninsula,  in  the  rear  of  Gharlestown,  one  of 
which  commanded  both  the  Gh9.rles  and  Mystic  riv- 
ers, and  the  whole  isthmus,  which  it  is  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary that  General  Gage  did  not  secure  the  pod- 
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sessioii  of^  as  one  of  his  first  measulres.  Having  al- 
i-eady  the  command  of  both  rivers^  he  might  at  little 
trouble  or  expence^  have  maintained  an  uninterrupt- 
ed intercourse  with  any  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Province^  by  having  possession  o{  Bunker  HiU;  but 
he  did  not  see  his  mistake  until  it  was  too  late  to  rec- 
tify it 

The  Americans  had  determined  upon  erecting  a 
work  on  Bunker  Uillj  but  by  some  mistake^  the  work- 
men employed  commenced  their  operations  on  Breed^s 
Hilly  three  eighths  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  former^ 
and  a  much  less  advantageous  position.  Colonel  Pres- 
catt,  with  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  men,  received 
orders  from  General  Putnam  to  execute  this  work  on 
the  night  of  the  l6th  of  June — the  General  himself  ac- 
companied him  and  superintended  the  work.  They 
commenced  atmidnight^  and  with  such  silence  and  ex- 
pedition did  they  carry  on  the  work,  that  the  dawn  of 
the  17th  offered  to  the  view  of  the  British  ships  in  the 
river,  the  first  intelligence  of  what  had  been  doing. 
They  saw  to  their  astonishment  a  redoubt,  entrench- 
ment and  breast- work,  where  the  night  before  there 
had  not  been  the  mark  of  a  spade.  They  were  not, 
indeed,  finished,  for  the  men  continued  to  labour  at 
them,  but  enough  was  seen  to  excite  alarm,  and  this 
alarm  soon  became  general  by  the  roar  of  the  guns 
from  the  Lively  man  of  war.  Her  guns  awakened  the 
sleeping  Generals  of  Boston,  who  were  dreaming  of 
far  different  operations  for  the  day.  By  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  all  the  guns,  howitzers  and  mortars  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  American  works, 
from  t}ie  ships,  floating  batteries,  and  hill  of  Boston, 
opene4  their  fire,  and  one  incessant  and  tremendous 
roar  o^ntinued  for  several  hours. 

VQ|L.  jr.  33 
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The  Aniericaiis^  who^  from  some  uBpudonable 
neglect  or  mistake  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  provide  against  it^  had  been  labouring  all  night 
without  relief  or  reinforcement;  but  neither  fatigue^ 
nor  the  dreadful  roar  of  artillery  that  rung  in  their 
ears;  could  an-est  the  proji^ress  of  their  labour.  With* 
out  stopping  to  return  the  fire  of  a  single  gun^  they  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  as  far  as  they  could  what  had  been 
begun.  In  tlie  course  of  the  day  they  were  joined  by 
General  Pomeroff  and  Doctor  Warren^  who  had  been 
four  days  before  taken  from  the  Presidential  chair  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  and  made  a  Major-General^ 
and  about ^r^  hundred  men  chiefly  from  New  Hamp- 
shire apd  Connecticut^  under  Colonel  Stark.  On 
veikchin^  Bunker  HUly  which  they  did  between  11  and 
ISo'clock^  Colonel  Stark  and  Captain  Enowlton  were 
ordered  by  General  Putnam  to  throw  up  a  breast  work 
in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt  and  between  the  two  tiills^ 
in  order  to  protect  the  left  flank  of  the  lines  from  the 
attack  by  the  Mystic  river.  This  breast  work  was 
made  by  bringing  two  post-and-rail  fences  together 
and  filling  them  in  with  new  hay^  rather  an  insecure 
defence  but  the  best  that  the  time  would  admit  of  be- 
ing made. 

About  noon  General  Gage  ordered  Major  General 
Howe  and  Brigadier  General  Pigot^  with  ten  compa- 
nies of  Grenadiers^  ten  of  Liglit  Infantry,  and  five  Bat- 
talions with  a  proper  train  of  artillery^  to  dislodge  the 
Americans.  These  were  afterwards  reinforced  by  se- 
veral additional  companies  of  Grenadiers^  the  '17th 
Regiment  and  ist  Battalion  of  Marines^  making  in  the 
whole  according  to  General  Gage's  own  account,  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  men.  Before  the  troops  embark- 
ed in  the  boats  prepared  for  them.,  a  shell  thrown  from 
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ihe  battery  at  Oopp's  Hill,  in  Boston,  set  Are  to  a  house 
in  Gharlestown,  and  the  buildings  being  all  of  wood, 
the  fire  spread  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  before  Ge- 
neral Howe  landed  at  Moreton's  point,  the  whole 
town  was  in  flames. 

The  Americans  lay  within  the  entrenchmentS|  anx- 
iously waiting  for  the  advance  of  the  British,  whom 
they  suffered  to  approach  within  a  hundred  yards,  be- 
fore they  commenced  their  fire.  A  volley  of  musket- 
ry was  then  poured  in  upon  the'm  from  the  whole  line, 
which  was  continued  for  some  minutes  with  such  well 
directed  aim,  that  the  British  retreated  with  great  pre- 
cipitation and  disorder.  They  were  rallied  and  brought 
back  to  the  charge  with  some  dilBculty  in  about  twen- 
ty minutes — And  were  again  permitted  to  approach 
within  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  when  so  deadly  a  fire  issued 
from  our  redoubt  and  lines,  that  the  British  army  were 
compelled  a  second  time  to  give  way,  leaving  the 
ground  they  had  occupied  covered  with  the  killed  and 
wounded.  Generals  Howe  and  Pigot,  after  much  ex- 
eition  in  whichthey  discovered  the  most  undaunted 
bravety,  were  once  more  enabled  to  bring  up  a  few  of 
the  companies  to  the  attack,  and  General  Clinton  com- 
ing over  about  the  same  time  to  tlieir  atssistance,  with 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  which  he  so  posted  as  to 
rake  the  whole  extent  of  the  lines,  the  redoubt  was  it- 
tacked  on  tliree  sides — At  this  critical  moment,  the  ain-' 
munition  of  the  Americans  gave  out— tbfey  had  no  bay- 
onets,  and  their  little  redoubt  was  filled  by  the  assaH- 
ants.  Bravery  was  no  longer  of  any  avail,  and  Colb- 
rtel  Prescott^  who  commanded  in  the  redotibt,^  gave 
the  order  for  retreat,  which  was  effected  amidst  a  gafl- 
ing  fire  from  a  column  of  the  British  who  had  posted 
themselves  on  the  back  of  the  redoubt.    The  party  at 
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the  rail  breast- work  gallantly  maintained  their  ground 
until  PrescoWs  troops  bad  safely  passed  them.  A  con- 
tinued cross  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  ships  and  bat- 
teries;  during  the  whole  time  the  Americans  were  re- 
treating across  the  isthmus^  which^  however^  was  so 
badly  directed  that  they  suffered  but  little  loss. 

The  British  army  followed  the  Provincials  to  Bun- 
ker HtUy  not  in  pursuit,  but  because  it  was  a  more 
advantageous  position  to  be  occupied^  and  there  en- 
trenched themselves.  The  latter  did  the  same  on  Proa- 
pect  Hill  a  few  miles  further,  on  the  road  to  Gam- 
bridge,  and  commanding  the  pass  of  the  peninsula^ 
thus  investing  the  ^British  troops  as  closely  on  Charles- 
town  Neck  as  they  had  before  been  in  Boston. 

Viewed  under  all  its  circumstances,  the  battle  of 
Breed? 8  BUI  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  memorable  events,  that  ever  engaged  the 
pes  of  the  historian.  It  was  the  first  regular  action  of 
a  long  and  bloody  war,  that  resulted  in  the  dismem- 
berment of  a  mighty  empire,  Qn  que  side  were  the 
hardy  and  experienced  veterans  of  Europe;  on  the 
other  the  raw  undisciplined  inhabitants  of  a  new  coun- 
try. The  British  Generals  were  fighting  for  honour ; 
the  Americans  for  life  and  liberty.  Men  who  had  been 
friends  and  brothers,  who  had  drank  out  of  the  same 
cup,  who  had  sat  together  at  thje  same  social  board, 
w.ere  now  met  in  deadly  opposition.  Thousands  of 
spectators,  who  from  the  lofty  site  of  the  scene  of  ac- . 
tion,  were  enabled  to  see  distinctly  all  that  passed, 
looked  on  with,  an  anxiety  that  doubted  on  which  side 
to  rest  their  hopes-r-on  one  side  were  fathers  and 
brothers ;  on  the  other,  friends  connected  by  dearer 
ties  than  those  of  blood.  Every  house,  and  every 
lie^t^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battle,  was  crowded  yni\{ 
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those  who  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  dreadful  conflict 
The  ascending  flames  of  four  hundred  houses,  from 
which  the  terrified  and  distressed  inhabitants  were  fly- 
ing in  every  direction,  added  a  horrour  to  the  scene, 
which  defies  the  power  of  the  pencil.  But  it  was  not 
the  individuals  alone  who  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
test, or  the  thousands  who  regarded  them  with  such 
anxious  concern,  whose  fate  depended  on  the  issue  of 
the  day.  The  distant  people  of  England  and  Ameri* 
ca  had  a  deep  stake  in  the  conflict — perpetual  slave- 
ry or  independence  might  be  the  alternatives  to  one^ 
to  the  other  indelible  disgrace,  or  undisputed  mastery 
over  a  boundless  continent.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
many  features  which  gave  a  character  of  interest  and 
importance  to  this  battle,  rarely  found  to  accompany 
the  mere  encounter  of  contending  armies. 

Every  man  of  the  Provincials  did  his  duty  in  this 
memorable  battle ;  but,  as  must  be  the  case  on  such 
an  occasion,  a  few  dauntless  heroes  were  distinguish- 
ed above  their  companions.  Of  these  Colonel  Pr^- 
eott  stands  foremost — his  defence  of  the  redoubt  even 
when  filled  by  British  troops,  when  he  was  without 
powder  or  bayonets,  and  when  his  men  fou^t  foot  to 
foot  with  the  buts  of  their  guns,  entitles  him  to. the  first 
rank  of  heroes,-  The  fire  from  Colonel  iStorJErVmen^ 
who  were  posted  behind  the  rail  tkUiigraBs  bjreastwork, 
was  greatly  dedt|«ietive  to  thei  enemy.  Th6  three  Gene- 
rals who  were  on  the^  field  had  neither  of  them  a  supe- 
Tiour  or  separate  command ;  their  services  tverevolulita-,^ 
ry,  and  they  were  given  with  pi^iw^ptiiess  (aid  bravery 
wherever  tb^^  seemed  to  be  most.called  for..  I^dtftam 
had  continued  with  the  laboui^ijiig  party,  diiqiiig  the 
whole  night  assisting  not  only  by  lilscoppst^botbyj 
his  personal  labour  to  complete  the  works ;  General 
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Warren  was  killed  early  in  the  action^  brarely  flght« 
ing  like  a  private  soldier  by  the  side  of  Prescott- 

'  On  the  side  of  tfae  British  it  is  impossible  to  orer* 
look  the  cool  and  determined  bravery  of  Generals 
Howe  and  Figot^  who  several  times  advanced  almost 
singly  to  the  attack.  The  loss  which  their  army  sns- 
tained  must  prove  that  there  never  was  an  action  more 
bloody  or  more  vigorously  sustained^  for  the  numbers 
engaged^  and  for  the  time  it  lasted.  Their  loss  amount- 
ed to  eleven  Imni/red  men;  <rf  whmn^  226  were  killed^ 
and  of  these  89  were  officers.  Among  the  officers  killed 
were  Lieutenant  Colonel  Abercrombie^  slid  Major 
Pitcaim — ^the  officer  who  had  so  short  a  time  before 
shown  himself  in  so  hateful  a  light  to  the  Americans. 
He  was  eonsidered  a  brave  officer  and  was  much  re- 
gretted by  the  British^  but  his  conduct  at  Lexington 
yf^9  cowardly  and  inhuman.  They  gained  by  the  bat- 
tle j!r«' pieces  of  cannon^  and  thirty  wounded  men. 

•The  loss  to  the  Americans  in  killed^  wounded,  and 
mwing  was  469.  Among  the  killed  were  Major  Ge- 
neral W'tttren,  Colonel  Gardner,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Parker,  Major 'Moore,  and  Major  M^Clary,  the  last 
of  whom  was  kilted  by  a  random  shot  from  one  of  the 
ships  after  the  vetr^t  of  the  Provincials  across  the  isth- 
mus^' They  lost  the  battle,  but  they  won  imperisha-^ 
ble  laurels.' '  And  though  the  British  army  acquired 
possession  of  tiie  field  of  battle,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  they  gained  the  victory.  Tb«fy  were  weakened, 
dispirit^  and  straitened  fisr  prmisions — they  had  lost 
the  'tower  of  their  amy,  where  they  expected  to  meet 
8cai«eiy  any  pesistance;  and  they  saw  that  they  had 
hraeaftM  to  contend  with' men  whose  characters  had 
been  ^egrlsgiattsly  mistrepresented* 
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The  death  of  Major  General  Warren  wm  deeply 
lamented  by  the  Americans.  He  was  endeared  to 
them  not  less  by  his  amiable  disposition  flian  by  hia 
manly  understanding.  He  had  taken  an  early  part 
in  the  cause  of  his  (^pressed  country^  and  his  zeal, 
activity  and  talents  were  continually  exerted  for  her 
service.  The  British  knew  his  value  to  his  country- 
men; and  his  best  eulogy  is,  that  they  triumphed  in 
his  fall. 

Nothing  can  excuse  or  palliate  the  conduct  of  the 
British  towards  the  people  of  Charlestown.  Two 
months  had  scarcely  passed  since  their  houses  had 
been  opened  to  receive  the  routed,  wounded,  fainting 
corps  of  Lord  Percy,  to  whom  they  had  ministered 
every  office  of  humanity,  with  all  tiie  asi^iduity  and 
attention  that  hospitality  could  dictate,  or  chariiy  re- 
quire. Professions  of  gratitude  were  yet  fresh  upon 
the  lips  of  many,  while  they  applied  the  brands  and 
exulted  in  the  spreading  conflagration.  War  is  fa- 
miliar with  scenes  of  hon^our,  and  rules  of  policy  may 
some  times  justify  the  perpetration  of  deeds  at  which 
humanity  must  shudder.  But  even  the  rules  of  war 
have  their  limits  among  civilized  nations,  the  trans- 
gressions of  which  no  policy  can  excuse.  The  burn- 
ing of  Charlestown  neither  weakened  the  defence  of  the 
American  works,  nor  aided  the  British  m  their  assault 
of  them.  If  it  could  in  the  remotest  degree  have  led 
to  either  of  these  results,  the  act  might  be  justified  by 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  warfare :  but  this  has 
not  been  pretended.  It  was  a  wanton  act  of  enormi- 
ty, that  left  indelible  disgrace  on  the  English  name. 

The  British  army  gained  nothing  by  the  battle  of 
JBreed^s  Hill.    The  works  which  had  been  immedi- 
ately thrown  up  by  the  Provincials  on  Prospect  Hiliy 
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effectually  commaQded  the  Gharleetown  Neck^  and 
thus  cut  them  off  from  all  supplies  in  that  quarter ; 
and  similar  precautions  were  taken  to  invest  them  on 
the  Roxbury  side^  so  that  their  whole  dependence 
for  supplies  rested  upon  their  shipping,  and  the  few 
marauding  parties  that  were  daring  enough  to  risk  a 
meeting  with  the  Americans.  The  great  number  of 
wounded,  and  the  daily  deaths  owing  to  the  want  of 
fresh  provisions  and  good  nursing,  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  embarrassment  of  General  Gage.  He 
endeavoured  to  annoy  the  Americans  as  much  as 
possible  by  continually  discharging  shells  and  balls 
upon  every  part  of  their  exposed  lines,  but  this  serv- 
ed no  other  purpose  than  to  waste  his  stock  of  ammu- 
nition, and  accustom  the  Americans  to  the  sound  of 
artillery. 

It  was  at  this  most  unfavourable  moment,  that  those 
inhabitants  of  Boston,  who  had  remained  in  town  af- 
ter delivering  up  their  arms,  applied  to  General  Gtage 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  previous  agreement.  He  re- 
fused to  let  them  go,  under  th^  plea  that  they  had  not 
delivered  up  their  arms.  This  was  probably  true  as 
to  some  individuals,  but  it  was  not  true  as  to  the  com- 
munity, and  was  therefore  a  plea  which  General  Gage 
ought  not  to  have  made.  A  dispute  arose  also  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^^  effects,'^  in  which 
many  of  them  were  anxious  to  include  their  whole 
stock  of  merchandizey  certainly  contrary  to  the  most 
liberal  construction  of  the  word,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  General  Gage.  Upon  an  impartial  view 
of  the  whole  conduct  of  General  Gage,  with  regard 
to  this  affair,  we  cannot  believe  that  it  deserves  the 
odium  which  has  been  thrown  upon  it.  He  was  at 
that  moment  closely  invested,  destitute  of  provisions^ 
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and  liable  to  be  driven  away  by  the  conflagration  of 
the  town.  He  knew  the  strong  ties  of  friendship  and 
kindred  that  bound  tlie  people  of  New-England  to- 
gether ;  and  he  knew  that  Boston  would  be  safe^  so 
long  ACS  it  contained  so  many  inhabitants^  male  and  fe- 
male^ who  Were  friendly  to  the  interests  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. General  Gage  was  guilty  of  prevarication  in 
professing  to  be  actuated  by  the  plea  set  forth  in  his 
proclamation^  and  so  far  his  conduct  was  censurable; 
.  but  he  was  certainly  not  bounds  under  all  circumstan- 
ces^ to  comply  with  an  agreement  on  the  19th  of  June^ 
which  had  been  made  for  immediate  fulfilment^  un- 
der very  different  circumstances^  a  month  before.  A 
few  of  the  inhabitants  were  afterwards  permitted  to 
leave  the  town,  but  not  to  carry  their  effects. 

The  Continental  Congress,  about  this  time,  order- 
ed twelve  Rifle  companies  to  be  raised  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland  and  Virginia;  and  issued  orders  for 
the  emission  of  paper  bills  to  the  amount  of  two  mil- 
iums of  dollars,  for  the  redemption  of  which,  they 
pledged  the  twelve  confederated  Colonies. 

With  regard  to  an  alliance  with  the  Indian  Tribes^ 
the  Congress  came  to  a  resolution  that  if  any  agent  of 
the  Ministry  should  excite  them  to  hostilities  against 
the  Americans^  or  form  any  alliance  with  them,  that 
in  that  case  the  Colonies  ought  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  assistance  of  all  such  Tribes  as  might  be  willing 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  them.  This  was  a  fair  and 
justifiable  retaliation  dictated  by  self  defence. 

The  geneial  satisfaction  at  the  appointment  of  Ge- 
neral Washington  was  evinced  by  the  attentions  eve- 
ry where  shown  to  him  on  his  way  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  Head  Qjuarters  at  Cambridge.  Escorts  of  gen- 
tlemen attended  him  the  whole  route,  and  a  committee 
VOL.  I.  34 
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of  ih^  Massaclmsetts  Congress  met  hSu  for  the  snmt 
purpose.  In  his  replies  to  all  the  addresses  that 
were  made  to  him^  he  expressed  his  earnest  desire  that 
the  differences  with  the  Mother  Country  might  be  ac- 
commodated^ and  that  our  bonds  of  connexion  might 
not  be  severed.  On  his  arrival  at  Cambridge  he  found 
that  the  whole  force  which  had  been  raised^  did  not 
amount  to  fifteen  thougani  men^  and  that  these  were 
employed  in  guarding  an  extent  of  at  least  twelve 
miles.  His  first  doty  was  to  deliver  the  c(»nmissiona 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  Congress^  to  the 
the  e%ht  Brigadiers^  ThomaSf  JUantgomerj/y  Woaa- 
ttPy  Heathy  Speneevj  Stdlivauy  Green  and  Pomeroy, 
to  whom  he  represented  in  strong  and  eloquent  terms 
the  necessity  of  union  and  activity  in  raising  and  dis- 
cipBning  their  respective  Brigades^  and  in  preparing 
for  defence  at  all  points. 

As  a  first  step  towards  a  new  arrangement  the  a^- 
my  was  divided  into  three  commands :  the  right  wing 
under  General  Ward^  at  Boxbury^  the  left  under  Ge- 
neral Lee  at  Prospect  Hill^  and  the  centre  at  Cam- 
bridge under  the  Commander  in  Chief.  The  whole 
line  was  well  fortified  by  strong  redoubts  and  entrench- 
ments^  but  the  supply  of  powder  was  so  extreiiiely  small 
that  they  would  have  been  able  to  hold  out  but  a  short 
fime  against  an  attack.  This  was  soon  after  remedi- 
ed by  a  supply  from  New-Jersey.  The  Rifie  com- 
panies from  the  Southern  Colonies  were  raised  with 
uncommon  expedition^  and  joined  the  army  early  in 
Anguat ;  so  that  the  whole  force  now  amounted  to  six- 
teen ihauaand  men. 

Repeated  skirmishes  took  place  dniing  the  sum- 
mar,  iki  which  the  Americans  were  generally  snccess- 
ful^  in  brinj^g  off  cattle^  hay  and  other  articles^  of 
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which  the  British  began  to  stand  greatly  in  need. — 
The  Regiment  of  Gavalry  which  had  arrived  from 
Ireland^  seemed  to  be  rather  a  burden  than  otherwise 
to  General  Gage.  He  could  make  no  use  of  them^ 
and  the  addition  of  so  many  mouths  to  be  fed  from 
his  precarious  means^  was  seriously  felt.  Every 
thing  concurred  to  distress  and  embarrass  the  troops 
who  were  thus  cooped  up  in  Boston.  They  had  learn- 
ed by  dear  experience^  that  the  Americans  were  not 
such  poltroons  as  they  had  been  represented  to  be^ 
and  that  nothing  was  to  be  obtained  from  them  but  by 
hard  fighting.  The  most  hazardous  adventures  were 
every  day  performed  before  their  eyes^  under  the 
blaze  of  their  artillery^  by  men  who,  it  had  been  said^ 
would  fly  at  the  sight  of  a  Grenadier^s  cap.  They 
thus  found  themselves  obliged  to  risk  their  lives  for 
means  of  sustenance^  and  they  were  seldom  able  by 
the  most  desperate  enterprises  to  secure  even  a  scanty 
pittance. 

The  Americans  on  the  contrary,  emboldened  by 
the  means  that  dispirited  their  enemy,  grew  daily  more 
and  more  daring.  They  had,  in  defiance  of  a  ship 
of  war  which  lay  within  one  mile,  succeeded  in  des- 
troying the  Light  House  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour ;  and  when  the  British  at  a  subsequent  time  un- 
dertook to  rebuild  it,  under  the  protection  of  a  party 
of  Marines,  the  Americans  attacked  and  took  tbe 
whole  party  prisoners. 


' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Events  of  1775  contifiueil^^Proceedings  of  Congres»''''deelara' 
tiott  showing  the  causes  of  taking  up  arms'-'^petition  to  the 
King-^he  answer  of  Lord  Dartmouth-Proceedings  of  the 
Ckmgres^^Dr.  Franklin  made  Post  Master  Oenerair^Colonial 
conventionr^Lord  Dunmore*s  conduci^^Design  of  Connollyfrus- 
trated^-^Lord  Dunmore  on  board  the  Foway  requires  the  atten- 
dance of  the  Virginia  Burgesses — they  refuse  to  attend»^They 
appoint  Patrick  Henry  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  *  Colonial 
forc^^Ihinmore  declares  freedom  to  the  Slaves-^^Battle  of  the 
OreaL^Bridgt — Bivington^s  Press  destroyed  in  JVVw  ForAr— • 
Destruction  of  several  towns  in  JV*eir  England— Expedition  to 
Canada^-^iege  of  Quebec — CoUmelAUen  made  prisoner — Death 
of  Montgomery — parallel  drawn  between  Montgomery  and 
Wolfe — Jimold  wounded—his  gaSant  conduct  and  laborious 
march-^Ltcentious  conduct  of  the  British  in  Boston. 

The  Colony  of  Georgia,  notwithstanding  their  hav- 
ing been  excepted  from  the  operations  of  the  restrain- 
ing acts  of  Parliament,  agreed  to  the  Confederation  of 
the  Colonies  and  appointed  Deputies  to  the  Congress, 
early  in  July.  On  the  6th,  The  ^^  United  Colonies'' 
agreed  to  the  following  Declaration  setting  forth  the 
causes  and  necessity  of  their  taking  up  arms;  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  still  anxious  to 
restore  the  original  compact  between  the  Colonies  and 
Great  Britain. 

^^  If  it  were  possible  for  men,  who  exercise  their 
reason,  to  believe  that  the  Divine  author  of  our  exis- 
tence intended  a  part  of  the  human  race  to  hold  an 
absolute  property  in,  and  an  unbounded  power  over 
others,  marked  out  by  his  infinite  goodness  and  wis- 
dom, as  the  objects  of  a  legal  domination,  never  right- 
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ly  resistable^  however  severe  and  oppressive ;  the  in- 
habitants of  these  Colonies  might  at  least  require  from 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  some  evidence,  that 
this  dreadful  authority  over  them  has  been  granted  to 
that  body.  But  a  reverence  for  our  great  Creator, 
principles  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  must  convince  all  those  who  reflect  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  government  was  instituted  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  administered  for 
the  attainment  of  that  end.  The  Legislature  of  Great 
Britain,  however,  stimulated  by  an  inordinate  passion 
for  a  power  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  which  they  know 
to  be  peculiarly  reprobated  by  the  very  constitution  of 
that  Kingdom,  and  desperate  of  success  in  any  mode 
of  contest  where  regard  should  be  had  to  truth,  law, 
or  right,  have  at  length,  deserting  those,  attempted  to 
effect  their  cruel  and  impolitick  purpose  of  enslaving 
these  Colonies  by  violence,  and  have  thereby  render- 
ed it  necessary  for  us  to  close  with  their  last  appeal 
from  reason  to  arms.  Tet,  however  blinded  that  as- 
sembly may  be,  by  their  intemperate  rage  for  unlimit- 
ed domination,  so  as  to  slight  justice  and  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  we  esteem  ourselves  bound,  by  obliga- 
tions of  respect  to  tbe  rest  of  the  world,  to  make  known 
the  justice  of  our  cause. 

^^  Our  forefathers,  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  left  their  native  land  to  seek  on  these  shores 
a  residence  for  civil  and  religious  freedom.  At  the 
expense  of  th^  blood,  at  the  hazard  of  their  fortunes, 
without  the  least  to  the  country  from  which  they  re- 
moved, by  unceasing  labour,  and  an  unconquerable 
spirit,  they  effected  settlements  in  the  distant  and  in 
hospitable  wilds  of  America,  then  fi^ed  with  numer- 
ous and  warlike  nations  of  Barbarians.     Societies  or 
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Governments^  vested  with  perfect  Legislatures^  were 
formed  under  charters  from  the  Crown^  and  a  harmo^ 
nious  intercourse  was  established  between  the  Colo- 
nies and  the  Kingdom  from  which  they  derived  their 
origin.  The  mutual  benefits  of  this  union  became  in 
a  short  time  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  astonishment. 
It  is  universally  confesssed  that  the  amazing  increase 
of  the  wealthy  strength,  and  navigation  of  the  realm^ 
arose  from  this  source ;  and  the  Minister  who  so  wise- 
ly and  successfully  directed  the  measures  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  late  war,  publickly  declared  that  these  Co- 
lonies enabled  her  to  triumph  over  her  enemies.  To- 
wards the  conclusion  of  that  war,  it  pleased  our  Sove- 
reign to  make  a  change  in  his  counsels.  From  that  iSa- 
tal  moment  the  aiPairs  of  the  British  empire  began  to 
fall  into  confusion,  and,  gradually  sliding  from  the  sum- 
mit of  glorious  prosperity,  to  which  they  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  one  man,  are  at 
length  distracted  by  the  convulsions  that  now  shake  it 
to  its  deepest  foundations.  The  new  Ministry,  flnd- 
ding  the  brave  foes  of  Britain,  though  frequently  de- 
feated, yet  still  contending,  took  up  the  unfortunate 
idea  of  granting  them  a  hasty  peace,  and  then  of  sub- 
duing her  faithful  friends. 

^'  These  devoted  Colonies  were  judged  to  be  in  such 
a  state,  as  to  present  victories  without  bloodshed^  and 
all  the  easy  emoluments  of  statutable  plunder.  The 
uninterrupted  tenour  of  their  peaceable  and  respectful 
behaviour  from  the  beginning  of  Colonization ;  their  du- 
tiful, zealous,  and  useful  services  during  the  war^ 
though  so  recently  and  amply  acknowledged  in  the 
most  honourable  manner  by  his  Majesty,  by  the  late 
King,  and  by  Parliament,  could  not  save  them  from 
the  meditated  innovations.  Parliament  was  influenced 
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to  «dqpt  the  pernicious  project^  and^  assuming  a  new 
poller  over  them^  have  in  the  course  of  eleven  years^ 
given  such  decisive  specimens  of  the  spirit  aud  conse* 
qoences  attending  this  power^  as  to  leave  no  doubts 
concerning  the  effects  of  acquiescence  under  it.  They 
have  undertaken  to  g^ve  and  grant  our  money  without 
our  consent^  though  we  have  ever  exercised  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  dbpose  of  our  ow^  property.  Statutes 
have  been  passed  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
Courts  of  Admiralty  and  Vice- Admiralty  beyond  their 
ancient  limits^  for  depriving  us  of  the  accustomed  and 
inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury^  in  cases  affect- 
iag  both  life  and  property ;  for  suspending  the'  Legis- 
latore  of  one  of  the  Colonies ;  for  interdicting  all  com- 
merce of  another ;  and  for  altering  fundamentally  the 
form  of  government  established  by  charter^  and  secur- 
ed by  acts  of  its  own  Legislature^  solemnly  confirmed 
by  the  Crown ;  for  exempting  the  <  murderers^  of  Co- 
lomsts  from  legal  trials  and^  in  effect^  from  punish- 
ment ;  for  erecting  in  a  neighbouring  Province^  ac- 
quired by  the  joint  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ameri- 
ca^  a  despotism  dangerous  to  our  very  existence;  and 
fiyr  quartering  soldiers  upon  the  Colonists  in  times  of 
profound  peace. — It  has  also  been  resolved  in  Parlia* 
iient^  that  Colonists^  charged  with  committing  certain 
offences^  shall  be.  transported  to  England  to  be  tried. 
^^  But  should  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  detail  ? — 
By  one  statute  it  is  declared  that  Parliament  can 
^  of  right  make  laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  whatev- 
er.'— ^What  is  to  defend  us  against  so  enormous  so  un- 
limited  a  power  ?  Not  a  single  man  of  those  who  as- 
sume it  is  chosen  by  us^  or  is  subject  to  our  control 
or  influence  ;  bat,  on  the  contrary^  they  are  all  of  them 
exempd  from  the  operation  of  such  laws ;  and  an  Ame- 
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rican  revenue^  if  not  diverted  from  the  ostensible  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  raised,  would  actually  lighten  their 
own  burdens,  in  proportion  as  they  increased  ours. 
We  saw  the  misery  to  which  such  despotism  would 
reduce  us.  We  for  ten  years  incessantly  and  ineffectu- 
ally besieged  the  Throne  as  supplicants ;  we  reasoned, 
we  remonstrated  with  Parliament  in  the  most  mild 
and  decent  language.    But  Administration,  sensible 
that  we  should  regard  these  oppressive  measures  as 
freemen  ought  to  do,  sent  over  fleets  and  armies  to  en- 
force them.     The  indignation  of  the  Americans  was 
roused  it  is  true ;  but  it  was  the  indignation  of  a  vir- 
tuous, loyal,  and  affectionate  people.    A  Congress  of 
delegates  from  the  united  Colonies  was  assembled  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  5th  day  of  last  September.     We 
resolved  again  to  offer  our  humble  and  dutiful  petition 
to  the  King,  and  also  addressed  our  fellow  subjects 
of  Great  Britain.  We  have  pursued  every  temperate, 
every  respectful  measure ;  we  have  even  proceeded  to 
break  off  our  commercial  intercourse  with  our  fellow 
subjects,  as  the  last  peaceable  admonition,  that  our  at- 
tachment to  no  nation  upon  earth  would  supplant  our 

attachment  to  liberty. ^This  we  flattered  ourselves^ 

was  the  ultimate  step  of  the  controversy ;  but  subse- 
quent events  have  shown  how  vain  was  this  hope  of 
finding  moderation  in  our  enemies. 

^<  Several  threatening  expressions  against  the  Colo- 
nies were  inserted  in  his  Majesty's  speech.  Our  pe- 
tition, though  we  are  told  it  was  a  decent  one,  that  his 
Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  receive  it  graciously,  and 
to  promise  laying  it  before  his  Parliament,  was  hud- 
dled into  both  Houses  amongst  a  bundle  of  American 
papers,  and  there  neglected.  The  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, in .  their  address,  in  the  month  of  February, 
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said^ — ^that  a  rebellion  at  that  time  actaally  existed 
ivithin  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  that 
those  concerned  in  it  had  been  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged b J  unlawful  combinations  and  engagements^ 
entered  into  by  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  several  of  the 
other  Colonies ;  and  therefore  they  besought  his  Ma- 
jesty that  he  would  take  the  most  effectual  measures 
to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of 
the  supreme  Legislature/  Soon  after  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  whole  Golonies^  with  foreign  countries 
and  with  each  other^  was  cut  off  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment; by  another,  several  of  them  were  entirely  prohi- 
bited from  the  fisheries  in  the  seas  near  their  coasts,  on 
which  they  always  depended  for  their  sustenance ;  and 
large  reinforcements  of  ships  and  troops  were  immedi** 
ately  sent  over  to  General  Gage. 
^<  Fruitless  were  all  (he  entreaties,  arguments,  and  elo- 
quence of  an  illustrious  band,  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Peers  and  Commoners,  who  nobly  and  strenuous- 
ly asserted  the  justice  of  our  cause,  to  stay  or  even  to 
mitigate  the  heedless  fury  with  which  these  accumu- 
lated and  unexampled  outrages  were  hurried  on.— 
Equally  fruitless  was  the  interference  of  the  City  of 
London,  of  Bristol,  and  many  other  respectable  towns 
in  our  favour.  Parliament  adopted  an  insidious  ma- 
noeuvre, calculated  to  divide  us,  to  establish  a  perpe- 
tual auction  of  taxations,  where  Colony -should  bid 
against  Colony,  all  of  whom  were  informed  what  ran- 
som should  redeem  their  lives ;  and  thus  to  extort  from 
us  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  unknown  sums  that 
should  be  sufficient  to  gratify  if  possible  to  gratify, 
Ministerial  rapacity,  with  the  miserable  indulgence  left 
to  us  of  raising  in  our  own  mode  the  prescribed  tribute. 
What  terms  more  rigid  and  humiliatingcottld  have  been 
VOL.  I,  35 
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dictated  by  remorseless  victors  to  conquered  enemies  ? 
In  our  circumstances^  to  accept  them  would  be  to  de- 
serve them. 

^^  Soon  after  the  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  ar- 
rived on  this  continent^  General  Gage^  who^  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year  had  taken  possession  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay 9  and  still  occupied  it  as  a  garrison,  on  the  19th 
of  April,  sent  out  from  that  place  a  large  detachment 
of  his  army,  who  made  an  unprovoked  assault  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  Province  at  the  town  of  Lex- 
ington, as  appears  by  the  affidavits  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  some  of  whom  were  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  that  detachment ;  murdered  eight  of  the  in- 
liabitants  of  the  said  Province,  and  wounded  many 
others — ^From  thence  the  troops  proceeded  in  warlike 
array  to  the  town  of  Concord,  where  they  set  upon 
another  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  Province, 
killing  several  and  wounding  more,  until  compelled 
to  retreat  by  the  country  people  suddenly  assembled 
to  repel  this  cruel  aggression.  Hostilities  thus  com- 
menced by  the  British  troops,  have  been  since  prose- 
cuted by  them  without  regard  to  faith  or  reputation. 
The  inhabitants  of  Boston  being  confined  in  that  town 
by  the  General,  their  Governour ;  And  having  in  order 
to  procure  their  admission,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
him ;  it  was  stipulated  that  the  said  inhabitants^  hav- 
ing deposited  their  arms  with  their  own  magistrates, 
should  have  liberty  to  depart,  taking  with  them  their 
other  efi'ects.  They  accordingly  delivered  up  their 
arms ;  but,  in  open  violation  of  honour,  in  defiance  of 
the  obligation  of  treaties,  wliich  even  savage  nations 
esteem  sacred,  the  Governour  ordered  the  arms  depo- 
sited as  aforesaid,  that  they  might  be  preserved  for  their 
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owners  to  be  seized  by  a  body  of  soldiers ;  detained 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  town^  and 
compelled  the  few,  who  were  permitted  to  retire,  to 
leave  their  most  valuable  effects  behind. 

'^By  this  perfidy,  wives  are  separated  from  their 
husbands,  children  from  their  parents,  the  aged  and 
sick  from  their  relations  and  friends,  who  wished  to 
attend  and  comfort  them ;  and  those  who  have  been 
used  to  live  in  plenty,  and  even  elegance,  are  reduced 
to  deplorable  distress. 

^^The  General  further  emulating  his  Ministerial 
masters,  by  a  proclamation  bearing  date  on  the  iSth 
day  of  June,  after  venting  the  grossest  falsehoods  and 
calumnies  against  the  good  people  of  these  Colonies, 
proceeds  to  ^  declare  them  all,  either  by  name  or  de- 
scription to  be  rebels  and  traitors,'  to  supersede  the 
course  of  the  common  law,  and  instead  thereof  to  pub- 
lish and  order  the  use  and  exercise  of  the  law  mar- 
tial!— ^His  troops  have  butchered  our  countrymen; 
have  wantonly  burnt  Charlestown,  besides  a  conside- 
rable number  of  houses  in  other  places  ;  our  ships  and 
vessels  are  seized ;  the  necessary  supplies  of  provi- 
sion are  intercepted ;  and  he  is  exerting  his  utmost 
power  to  spread  destruction  and  devastation  around 
him. 

^<  "We  have  received  certain  intelligence,  that  Ge- 
neral Carleton,  the  Govemour  of  Canada,  is  instigat- 
ing the  people  of  that  Province  and  the  Indians  to  fall 
upon  us  ;  and  we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  schemes  have  been  formed  to  excite  domes- 
tic enemies  amongst  us.  In  brief,  a  part  of  these  Co- 
lonies now  feels,  and  all  of  them  are  sure  of  feeling, 
as  far  as  the  vengeance  of  Administration  can  inflict 
them,  the  complicated  calamities  of  fire,  sword,  and  £a- 
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mine.  We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  chasing 
an  unconditional  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  irritat* 
ed  Ministers,  or  resistance  by  force.  The  latter  is  our 
choice.  We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest^  and 
And  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary  slavery.  Hon- 
our, justice,  and  humanity  forbid  us  tamely  to  surren* 
der  that  freedom,  which  we  received  from  our  gallant 
ancestors,  and  which  our  innocent  posterity  have  aright 
to  receive  from  us.  We  cannot  endure  the  infamy  and 
guilt  of  resigning  succeeding  generations  to  IJiat 
wretchedness  which  inevitably  awaits  them,  if  we  baae- 
ly  entail  hereditary  bondage  upon  them. 

<^  Our  cause  is  just :  Our  union  is  perfect :  Our  in- 
ternal resources  are  great,  and,  if  necessary,  foreign  as- 
sistance is  undoubtedly-  attainable.  We  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge, as  signal  instances  of  the  divine  favour  to- 
wards us,  that  his  Providence  would  not  permit  us  to 
be  called  into  this  severe  controversy,  until  we  were 
grown  up  into  our  present  strength,  had  been  previ- 
ously exercised  in  warlike  operations,  and  possessed 
the  means  of  defending  ourselves.  With  hearts  forti- 
fied with  these  animating  reflections,  we  most  solemn- 
ly before  God  and  the  world  declare :  that,  exerting 
the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers  which  our  benefi- 
cent Creator  had  graciously  bestowed  upon  us,  the 
arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to  as- 
sume, we  will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  una- 
bated firmness  and  perseverance,  employ  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  liberties,  being  with  one  mind  resolv- 
ed to  die  freemen  rather  than  live  like  slaves. 

^^Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet  the  minds  of 
our  friends  and  fellow-subjects  in  any  part  of  the  em- 
pire, we  assure  them,  that  we  mean  not  to  dissolve  the 
union  which  has  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  be- 
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tween  us^  and  which  we  sincerely  wish  to  see  restor- 
ed. Necessity  has  not  yet  driven  us  into  that  despe- 
rate measure^  or  induced  to  excite  any  other  nation 
to  war  against  them.  We  have  not  raised  armies  with 
ambitious  designs  of  separating  from  Great  Britain 
and  establishing  independent  states.  We  fight  not 
foir  glory  or  for  conquest.  We  exhibit  to  mankind 
the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  people  attacked  by  un- 
provoked enemies,  without  any  imputation  or  suspi- 
cion of  offence.  They  boast  of  their  privileges  and 
civilization,  and  yet  proffer  no  milder  condition  than 
servitude  or  death. 

^^In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  free- 
dom that  is  our  birth-right,  and  which  we  ever  en- 
joyed until  the  late  violation  of  it,  for  the  protection 
of  our  property,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest  indus- 
try of  our  fore  fathers,  and  ourselves ;  against  vio- 
lence actually  offered,  we  have  taken  up  arms.  We 
shall  lay  them  down  when  hostilities  shall  cease  on' 
the  part  of  our  aggressors,  and  all  danger  of  their 
being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  not  before. 

<<  With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the 
Supreme  and  impartial  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most 
devoutly  implore  his  divine  goodness  to  conduct  us 
happily  through  this  great  conflict,  to  dispose  our  ad- 
versaries to  reconciliation  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
thereby  to  relieve  the  empire  from  the  calamities  of 
civil  war.'' 

In  their  Petition  to  the  King,  they  recapitulated 
the  great  advantages  which  Great  Britain  had  derived 
from  the  Colonies  brfore  the  connexion  had  been  bro- 
ken by  civil  dissensions,  and  the  happiness  which  the 
Colonies  themselves  experienced  from  that  connexion, 
so  long  as  the  Gk>vemment  refrained  from  unjust  and 
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arbitrary  exactions.  They  called  to  his  Majesty's 
remembrance  the  share  which  they  had  borne  in  the 
late  French  war,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
had  contributed  to  its  success  both  in  men  and  money. 
They  expressed  their  astonishment  that  while  all  the 
rest  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  were  enjoying  the 
ease  and  the  honours  of  the  glorious  peace  of  1763, 
a  new  system  of  regulations  should  be  adopted  for 
the  government  of  the  Colonies,  which  effectually  ex- 
cluded them  from  all  the  blessings  of  peace.  "Nor 
were  their  anxities,  say  they,  alleviated  by  any  ten- 
dency in  this  system  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Mo- 
ther Country ;  for  though  its  effects  were  more  imme- 
diately felt  by  them,  yet  its  influence  appeared  to  be 
injurious  to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain.'' 

They  thought  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  various 
artifices,  pretences,  and  severities,  which  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  from  time  to  time  resorted  to,  for  exe- 
cuting this  impolitick  plan — it  was  enough  they  had 
been  such  as  to  force  the  Colonies  to  take  up  arms  in 
their  defence — an  event  which  they  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely deplored. 

After  professing  a  most  ardent  attachment  to  his 
Majesty's  person^  family  and  government,  and  deplor- 
ing every  event  tending  to  weaken  it,  they  earnestly 
entreated  his  Majesty  to  interpose  his  authority  and 
influence  to  procure  them  relief  from  the  oppressive 
system  of  the  Ministers ;  and  that  he  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  direct  some  mode  by  which  the  united  applica- 
tions of  his  faithful  Colonists  to  the  Throne  might  be 
improved  into  a  happy  and  permanent  reconciliation. 

This  humble  and  respecful  petition  to  his  Majesty 
was  subscribed  by  every  member  of  the  Congress, 
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and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Penn  and  Mr.  Lee^  who  in 
person  delivered  it  to  Lord  Dartmouth^  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  But  his  Lordship  after  a  delay  of  some 
days  told  them  that  ^^no  answer  would  be  given.^^ 

This  was  the  second  petition  of  the  General  Con- 
gross  in  America  to  his  Majesty;  and  they  were  se- 
conded by  petitions  from  the  citizens  and  traders  of 
London  signed  by  more  than  two  thousand  names — 
But  his  Majesty^  whatever  might  liave  been  his  pri« 
vate  feelings^  was  under  an  influence  very  different  from 
that  of  regard  to  the  complaints  of  his  Colonies. 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  any  thing  to  have  taught 
wisdom  to  the  British  Ministry^  they  might,  have  learn- 
ed from  the  style  and  character  of  these  papers,  that 
the  only  way  to  recover  the  Colonies,  would  have  been 
to  order  home  the  Troops  of  his  Majesty,  and  to  re- 
peal every  measure  which  had  been  taken  with  re- 
gard to  America,  since  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1763. 
While  they  were  willing,  and  even  anxious,  for  the^ 
most  part,  to  return  to  their  obedience  to  the  King^ 
they  were  equally  determined  not  to  submit  to  the 
smallest  infraction  of  their  natural  or  chartered  rights. 
At  this  moment  a  reconciliation  might  have  taken 
place — ^but  the  reconciliation  must  have  disgraced  the 
sagacity  of  Lord  North,  and  the  happiness  and  in- 
terests of  millions  were  made  subservient  to  his  con- 
sistency of  character. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  army  remained  idle 
during  the  interval  that  elapsed  before  they  could 
know  the  result  of  their  petitions  and  addresses,  on 
the  measures  of  the  Ministry.  The  former  went  on 
to  make  such  regulations  with  regard  to  the  whole 
people  as  the  nature  of  their  political  situation  seem- 
od  to  require.   They  established  a  General  Post  Of- 
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ficey  at  the  head  of  which  they  placed  Dr.  Franklin; 
and  a  general  Hospital  calculated  for  an  army  of  twen- 
ty thousand  men.  They  regulated  also  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  general  expences  upon  the  several  Co- 
lonies ;  made  addresses  to  their  Indian  neighbours^ 
and  thus  gradually  asrsumed  all  the  functions  of  a  re- 
gular Government.  But  before  we  speak  of  the  fur- 
ther operations  of  the  main  army^  it  wiU  be  necessary 
to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  proceedings  in  the  seve- 
ral Colonies. 

In  obedience  to  advice  from  the  Continental  Con- 
gress^ all  the  Colonies,  whose  forms  of  government 
had  been  invaded  by  the  tyranniacl  acts  of  Parliament, 
or  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Govemours,  had  es- 
tablished conventions  or  associations,  and  declared 
themselves  free  from  obedience  to  the  Ring's  officers. 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  continued  their  old 
forms,  the  friends  of  liberty  in  those  Provinces  hav- 
ing always  maintained  a  large  majority  in  their 
Legislative  Assemblies.  They  were  indefatigable 
in  their  exertions  to  serve  the  common  cause,  to  which 
they  were  doubly  bound,  by  compact  with  Massachu- 
setts, and  by  an  agreement  with  the  General  Congress. 
A  large  portion  of  the  present  army  was  composed  of 
the  people  of  those  two  Provinces,  and  New-Hamp- 
shire. 

The  Province  of  Maryland  in  conformity  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Congress,  formed  a  Convention 
on  the  S6th  of  July,  and  entered  into  articles  of  asso- 
ciation by  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  each  o- 
ther  and  to  America,  to  support  the  opposition.  The 
Association  also  formed  a  kind  of  militia  law,  by  which 
cv6ry  man  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty  years, 
was  required  to  enrol  himself  in  a  company  of  militia, 
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uid  resolved  upon  raising /orfy  companies  of  minute 
men.  A  ^^  committee  of  safety"  was  appointed  with 
authority  to  act  for  the  association  in  its  recess^  and 
a  paper  currency  established  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  thoueajtd  pounds.  The  members  of  the  As- 
sociation or  Convention  from  each  individual  county^ 
acted  as  a  committee  of  safety  for  their  respective 
counties ;  and  to  the  vigilance  of  one  of  these  commit- 
tees was  due  the  discovery  and  discomfiture  of  a  plan^ 
which  if  effected  might  have  brought  irremedable  mi- 
sery upon  all  the  Southern  Colonies. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Lord  Dunmore  had  threat- 
ened to  free  the  blacks  and  arm  them  against  the  in* 
habitants  of  Virginia.  This  was  not  altogether  au 
idle  threat  on  the  part  of  his  Lordship— but  fearing 
for  his  own  safety  if  he  carried  it  wholly  into  execu- 
tion, he  deemed  it  prudent  to  go  about  it  in  a  somewhat 
circuitous  way.  He  found  an  accomplice  suited  to* 
his  detestable  designs  in  a  fellow  named  Connotttfy 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania^  as  some  aiBrm,  but  most 
probably  according  to  others,  a  Scotch  renegado.-^ 
This  fellow,  judging  from  the  disposition  which  fais 
Lordship  had  evinced,  that  he  might  be  ndsed  into 
notice  through  his  favour,  proposed  to  him  a  plan  for 
engaging  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  to  attack  the  unpre- 
pared and  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  set- 
tlements, and  thus  drive  them  to  seek  the  protection 
of  his  Majesty's  troops.  ConnoUy  had  already  ar- 
ranged the  whole  plan,  not  only  with  the  Indians  but 
with  the  unsuspecting  Americans  and  militia  oflBcen; 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  now  only  wanted  a  com- 
mission and  legal  authority  to  act.  Before  his  Lord- 
ship could  act,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  consult 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majesty's  forces  at 
vor,.  1.  3« 
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Boston ;  and  Connolly  hjimself  was  sent  on  to  Ge- 
neral Gage^  to  develope  his  scheme.  It  was  some- 
time before  the  General  could  be  made  to  see  either 
the  practicability  or  the  policy  of  the  scheme^  but 
he  at  length  consented  to  give  Connolly  the  commis- 
sion of  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  with  power  to  raise  a 
regiment  on  the  western  f rontiers,  and  authority  to 
equip  them  from  the  military  depots  in  that  quarter. 
Thus  provided  with  power  and  instmctions^  Connol- 
ly took  the  road  to  Defaroit^  but  was  seized  on  his  pas- 
sage through  Maryland  and  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee at  Fredericktown  with  all  his  correspondence 
and  a  iiill  4evelopement  of  his  plan.  Thus  was  this 
iniquitous  scheme  frustrated. 

South  Carolina  was  one  of  the  first  Colonies  to 
adopt  a  Provincial  Congress.  Their  Association  was 
formed  on  the  Sd  of  June^  and  Henry  Laurens^  ir 
name  afterwards  conspicttott3  in  the  councils  of  the 
countryi  was  unanimously  chosen  their  President. — 
In  their  declaration^  they  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
to  be  reconciled  to  Great  Britain  wpon  constitutional 
principles,  and  concluded  by  pronouncing  ^^  all  those 
persons  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  Colonies  who 
should  refuse  to  subscribe  thi^  association.'' 

lake  the  other  Colonies  they  chose  a  council  of 
safety^  which  acted  as  an  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment 

They  resolved  to  raise  two  regiments  of  Infantry 
and  -one  of  Bangers  for  .the  service  of  Congress^  and 
to  put  the  Province  in  a  state  of  defence  by  a  proper 
regulation  of  the  militia.  They  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Eastern  Colonies  in  issuing  a  paper  cur- 
rency.  They  also  adopted  an  effectual  method  of 
obtaining  the  signatons  of  the  people  to  the  Associ- 
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aiion  )by  puhliahing  the  names  of  those  who  refused^ 
and  breaking  off  all  intercourse  with  them. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations  for  strenuous  op- 
position  it  was  recollected  that  the  supply  of  powder 
m  the  whole  Colony  did  not  exceed  3^000  lbs. ;  and 
an  expedition  consisting  of  twelve  men  was  fitted  out 
at  Charleston  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply 
from  the  Coast  of  Bast  Florida.  Near  St  Augus- 
tine they  met  with  a  vessel  having  on  board  twelve 
British  Grenadiersy  which  they  boarded  by  surprise 
and  took  out  iffOOOlbs  of  powder^  for  which  they  gave 
the  captain  a  fttK  of  exchange  and  returned  widi  their 
booty  to  Beaufort^  and  thence  through  the  interior  of 
the  country  to  Charleston.  A  more  spirited  or  use- 
ful enterprise  scarcely  occurred  during  the  war.  But 
it  was  the  season  of  lidventure  and  every  heart  seem-* 
ad  to  be  nerved  with  more  than  common  valour. 

In  J^orth  Carolina  the  people  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate in  a  Oovemour  as  in  their  sister  Province.  Lord 
William  Campbell^  though  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
King)  was  nevertheless  mild  and  conciliatory  in  hU. 
manners  and  conduct.  Gtivemour  Martin^  on  the  con- 
trary^ was  furious  in  his  <q[>position  to  the  people^  and 
united  with  Lord  Dunmore  in  all  his  schemes  to  ex- 
cite flie  Indians  to  join  his  standard  against  the  friends 
of  liberty.  He  had  raised  a  considerable  party  of 
Scotch  emigrants^  with  whose  assistance  he  made  an 
attempt  to  fortify  his  palace  at  Newbern ;  but  the  par«p 
ty  of  the  people  outnumbered  his  adherents^  andcomr 
pelled  him  to  take  refuge  elsewhere^  leaving  his  ar- 
tillery to  fall  into  thdr  hands.  He  retired' to  Fort 
Johnson^  and  the  Council  of  Safefy  declared  it  infa- 
mous for  any  person  to  ho)d  communication  with  him. 
They  resolved  upon  raising  a  thousand  men>  and  plac^ 
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ing  the  Colony  in  ajstate  of  defence;  and  toenable  ibem 
to  do  this;  they  agreed  upon  a  paper  cwrreneg.  Soon 
after  the  Gtovernour  had  left  hia  palace^  they  disco- 
vered secreted  in  his  garden  and  cellar^  a  large  quan- 
tity of  powder^  balls^  inm^  lead^  and  other  military 
•tores. 

In  Virginia^  the  zeal  and  activity  which  had  been 
excited  by  the  spirited  enterprise  of  Fatriek  Henryp 
still  continued  to  manifest  themselves  in  various  parts 
of  the  Colony.  .It  has  been  already  observed^  that  the 
Govemour's  family^  alarmed  by  the  threatening  mlteh 
of  Mr.  Henry  towards  WilUamsbnrg,  had  taken  re* 
fuge  on  board  the  Fowey  man  of  war.  Only  a  few 
weeks  elapsed  after  this,  before  Lord  Dunmore  him- 
self was  constrained  by  his  fear  to  adopt  the  same 
means  of  personal  safety. 

Soon  after  fixing  his  residence  on  board  the  Fawey 
his  Lordship  required  the  House  of  Burgesses  to  at-* 
temi  him  there ;  but  instead  of  obeying  the  requisi* 
tion,  they  passed  sundry  resolutions,  in  which  they 
declared  that  his  Lordship's  message  was  ^<  a  high 
breach  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House"-— 
and  that  his  conduct  gave  them  reason  to  fear  ^^  that 
a  dangerous  attack  was  meditated  against  the  unhap- 
py people  of  the  Colony.''~*A  few  days  after  this,  his 
Lordship's  family  sailed  from  Yirginiafor  £ngland--^i 
circumstance  which  led  to  still  stronger  suspicions  that 
his  Lordship  intended  an  immediate  commencement 
of  hostilities.  On  the  !Mth  of  July  the  Colonial  Con* 
vention  met— they  appointed  a  Committee  of  Safbty — 
passed  an  ordinance  fw  r^ulating  ttie  militii^,  and 
for  raising  a  regular  force  of  two  regimente^  the  com- 
mand of  which  was  (pven,  to  Fatrid^  ikiiry*-«who 
was  also  made  the  Cammmder  ^M  the  forces  rate- 
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etf  and  to  be  raiaedj  for  the  defence  of  the  Colony ^ 
the  same  appointmeBt  which  had  been  some  years  be- 
fore given  to  Washington.  The  regiments  were  quick- 
ly raised  and  quartered  at  Williamsburg  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city— determined  to  commit  no  act  of 
ofTensive  war,  but  ready  as  soon  as  the  first  blow  was 
struck  to  resist,  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  ships  of  war,  belonging  to  his  Majesty,  whidi 
had  been  cruising  in  the  James  and  York  rivers  dur- 
ing the  whole  summer,  had  committed  many  petty 
actf  of  depredation  and  plunder,  along  the  shores, 
which  the  people  now  eagerly  desired  to  resent,  and 
an  opportunity  of  gratificatioh  soon  offered.  The 
Captain  of  the  Otter  sloop  of  war,  on  the  Sd  of  Sep- 
tember, ventured  upon  one  of  his  plundering  expe- 
ditions in  a  Tender^  and  was  driven  ashore  near 
Hampton  by  a  violent  tempest.  Conscious  that  he 
deserved  no  kindness  at  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants. 
Captain  Squire  and  his  crew  left  the  vessel  on  the 
shore,  and  made  their  escape  in  the  night.  SHe  Was 
discovered  the  next  morning  by  the  people,  who  ob- 
serving  that  she  was  abandoned,  and  knowing  her  to 
be  the  favourite  marauder  of  Captain  Squire,  board- 
ed and  set  fire  to  her.  This  roused  the  Captain'R  re- 
sentment to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury-— he  threatened 
instant  destruction  to  the  town,  and  attempted  soon 
afterwards  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution ;  but  in 
in  the  mean  time  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Willi- 
amsbut^,  having  heard  of  it,  detached  Colonel  Wood- 
firrd  with  three  companies  to  repel  the  attack.  The 
assailants,  on  board  several  armed  vessels,  which 
had  been  drawn  close  up  to  the  town  in  the  night,  be- 
gan to  fire  upon  the  town,  but  were  so  warmly  receiv- 
ed by  Colonel  Woo^ord^s  party,  that  they  were  soon 
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glad  to  make  a  confased  and  precipitate  flighty  with 
considerable  loss. 

This  affiiir  produced  a  proclamation  from  lirs  Lord-^ 
ship  (who  continued  to  bold  his  bead  quarters  on 
board  of  one  of  the  ships^)  in  which  he  not  only  de- 
clared martial  law,  hat  freedom  to  aU  the  slaves  who 
would  join  his  standard.  By  this  means  he  soon  col- 
lected a  crew  well  suited  to  his  infernal  designs ;  and. 
.baving  fortified  himself  at  the  Great  Bridge,  near 
Norfolk,  continued  for  some  time  to  commit  such  acts 
of  wanton  barbarity  and  contemptible  depredations,  as  . 
to  disgust  even  those  who  had  until  now.  continued, 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  Sang.  The  Oommittee 
of  Safety  finding  themselves  called  upon  to  attempt 
something  wbich  might  put  a  stop  to  his  Lordship's 
savage  warftrie,  again  detached  Colonel  Woodford  at 
the  head  of  eight  hundred  men,  to  drive  him  from  hia 
bold. 

Colonel  Wd^odford  having  arrived  within  cannon 
shot  of  Lord  Dunmore's  position,  baited  and  threw  • 
up  some  liasty  entrenchments.  The  ground  was  wet^ 
miry,  and  cold — ^his  men  were,  many  of  them,  bare- 
feol^  bis  stock  of  ammunition  small,  and  bis  arms,  for 
the  most  part,  in  bis  own  words,  <^  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  InmheTj  than  fit  to  be  put  into  men's  hands, 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy."  Lord  Dunmore's  force 
eonsisted  of  two  hundred  regulars,  a  large  body  of  - 
Norfolk  VotwOeerSj  and  about /our  hundred  slaves. 

Lord  Dunmore,  bearing  that  tiie  Provincials  amount- 
ed only  to  300  men  badly  armed,  conceived  the  design 
of  surprising  them  iiy  their  entrenchments ;  and  for 
this  purpose  Captain  Lesliej  of  the  royal  navy,  with 
the  regulars  and  slaves,  crossed  the  Bridge  before 
day  light,  and  entered  the  camp  of  the  Provincials, 
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luat  is  they  were  all  paraded  under  arms.  Captain 
Fordyce  advanced  to  the  attack  with  the  grenadiers^^ 
with  fixed  bayonets^  with  a  courage  that  deserved  a 
better  fate — he  was  among  the  first  to  fall.  The 
whole  number  of  grenadiers  were  either  killed^  wound- 
ed or  made  prisoners ;  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  par- 
ty were  obligfsd  to  make  a  rapid  retreat,  leaving  six- 
ty two  men  killed  and  wounded.  Disappointed  ia 
their  hopes,  the  Govemour's  party  abandoned  their 
works,  the  following  night,  and  retired  to  their  ship- 
ping— leaving  Woodfard^  who  was  now  joined  by  Co- 
4onel  Howe  from  North  Carolina,  the  complete  com- 
mand of  Norfolk. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania^  M'ew  Jersey  and  th^ 
Counties  on  the  Delaware^  continued  to  aid  the  com- 
mon cause  by  vigorous  preparations  of  defence.  A- 
.mong  these  was  the  inyention  of  a  singular  kind  qf  * 
chevaux  de  frize^  which  they  sunk  in  the  Delaware 
for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  entrance  of  ships. 
Pennsylvania,  it  has  already  been  said,  had  supplied 
isight  companies  of  riflemen  to  join  the  Continental 
Ariny.  Besides  these  several  battalions  were  raised 
for  the  defence  of  the  Colony. 

In  JV*eio  Tbrle,  considerable  fears  existed  among 
ihe  friends  of  liberty,  that  their  opponents  would  be 
able  to  succeed  in  withdrawing  this  Colony  from  the 
confederation.  The  troops  which  had  been  expect- 
ed from  England,  were  ordered  on  their  arrival  to 
proceed  to  Boston  where  they  were  now  wanted — 
so  that  this  source  of  discontent  was  entirely  remov- 
ed from  the  citizens  of  New- York.  And  the  con- 
duct of  the  Governour  was  for  some  time  so  moderate 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no .  grounds  of  dissatisfaction 
to  justify  the  people  in  their  opposition  to  the  mea^ 
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fliires  of  Administratioii.  But  this  calm  did  not  con* 
tiuue  veiy  long :  Ghivemour  Tryon  had  given  up  none 
of  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  Majesty^  and  the 
iriends  of  liberty  took  care  to  omit  no  occasion  of  ex- 
citing him  to  harsh  and  obnoxious  measures.  Seve- 
ral smart  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  people 
and  the  armed  ships  in  the  harbour^  in  one  of  whicli 
the  former  headed  by  Captain  Sears  seized  and  car- 
f  ied  off  the  cannon  from  the  Battery^  in  defiance  of  con- 
tinued broadsides  from  the  Asia  man  of  war^  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  the  same  indefatigable  son  of  free- 
dom,  carried  off  Hivington's  Printing  Pres8<^  and  thus 
broke  up  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  of  gover- 
mental  influence. 

But  the  Colonies  of  New  England  seemed  to  call 
forth  all  the  most  rigorous  efforts  of  the  Royal  force^ 
by  land  and  water.  The  Falcon  sloop  of  war  having 
£eillen  in  with  two  American  schooners  from  the  West 
Indies,  gave  chase  and  captured  one,  while  the  other 
made  her  escape  and  got  safe  into  Gloucester  har- 
bour. Captain  Linzey  pursued  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  where  he  anchored ;  and  having  armed  and 
manned  three  boats  with  swivels  and  muskets,  and 
about  forty  men,  despatched  them  to  bring;off  the  schoo- 
ner. They  were  so  warmly  received  by  the  militia 
who  had  collected  on  the  shore,  that  the  Captain 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  a  reinforcement,  and  to 
commence  a  cannonading  of  the  town.  A  very  smart 
action  commenced,  which  was  kept  up  for  several 
hours,  and  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  as- 
sailants— ^the  Americans  having  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  both  schooners,  all  the  boats,  and  about  thir- 
<y-ilve  prisoners. 
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The  receptioQi  which  the  British  met  with  at  Glouces- 
ter^ excited  them  to  deeds  of  savage  revenge  upoa  all 
the  defenceless  towns  on  the  coast^  which  it  was  de- 
dared^  should  be  reduced  to  ashes^  unless  the  inhab- 
itants consented  to  an  unconditional  compliance  with 
til  their  demands.  One  of  the  brutes  employed  to 
conduct  these  enterprises^  wrote  to  the  inhabitants 
that  he  would  <<  give  them  two  hours  to  remove  the 
human  species,^^  after  which  nothing  like  humanity 
need  be  expected  from  him.  The  little  town  of  Sto- 
nington  in  Connecticut  was  the  first  to  experience  the 
effects  of  this  fury.  8ir  James  Wallace  with  the  Rose 
man  of  war  and  two  schooners^  poured  in  their  shells 
and  shot  upon  the  unarmed  inhabitants,  for  a  whole 
day.  All  that  they  gained  by  this  exploit  was  to  kill 
two  old  men,  to  shatter  two  or  three  houses,  and  to 
carry  off  a  small  vessel  laden  with  melasses. 

Their  next  attack  was  upon  the  coast  of  JRhode  Is- 
land. In  the  middle  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  the 
inhabitants  of  Bristol  were  summoned  by  Captain 
Mpwatty  (one  of  the  most  inhuman  of  the  many  sava- 
ges that  were  sent  to  scourge  the  Americans,)  to  deli- 
ver up  their  arms  and  ammunition,  to  send  on  board 
a  supply  of  provisions,  and  some  of  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  town,  as  hostages^  that  they  should  not 
unite' with  their  country.  Upwards  of  one  hundred 
cannon  were  fired  at  this  unhappy  town  in  the  course 
of  the  night  The  old  and  the  young  and  the  sick 
were  compelled  in  the  dark  and  rain  to  leave  their 
beds  and  their  homes  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  flames 
in  which  their  dwellings  were  wrapped. 

Captain  Wallace  was  in  the  mean  time  engaged  in 
a  similar  exhibition  of  brutality  on  the  island^  about 
Newport,  where  iht  stealing  of  >sheBp)and  Oiemufdar 
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of  innocent  old  men^  constitated  his  amusement  Bnt 
it  will  be  now  necessary  to  attend  to  the  operations  of 
'  the  main  army. 

The  Americans  had  early  in  August  entrenched 
themselves  on  Ploughed  J7?7^one  of  the  eminenccji 
of  the  Charlestown  isthmus^  and  within  the  range  of 
the  gunsof  Bunker  Hill;  where  the  British  had  remain- 
ed since  the  battle  of  the  IQth  of  June.  While  they 
were  engaged  in  fortifying  themselves^  all  the  guns 
that  could  be  brought  to  play  upon  them  from  the  forts 
and  floating  batteries^  kept  up  a  continued  firing :  more 
than  three  hundred  shot  and  shells  were  thrown^  bnt 
without  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Ame- 
ricans  from  their  works.  The  British  therefore  desist- 
ed and  left  them  for  some  time  in  quiet  possession. 

While  the  British  army  were  cooped  up  in  Boston^ 
without  the  power  of  much  annoyance  to  the  surround- 
ing country^  the  Congress  conceived  the  design  of  send- 
ing a  force  into  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  preparations  which  it  was  known  that  General 
Carlcton^  the  Governour  of  that  Province,  was  raak- 
ing,  for  aiding  his  Majesty^s  forces  on  this  side  of  the 
Lakes.  For  this  purpose.  Generals  Schuyler  andMont*- 
gomery,  with  two  regiments  of  New-York  militia,  and 
a  body  of  New  England  men,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  about  two  thousand  men,  were  ordered  to  move  to- 
wards Ticondcroga,  which  had  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Americans,  since  the  expedition  of  Colo* 
nels  Arnold  and  Allen.  General  Schuyler  being  de- 
tained at  Albany,  Montgomery  proceeded  alone  to 
Crown  pointy  where  he  received  intelligence  that  se- 
veral armed  vessels  which  lay  at  the  fort  of  fit.  Johns^ 
wera  preparing  to  enter  the  Lake  Champlain  for  the 
purpose  of  impeding  the  passage  of  his  troops,. 
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deternuned  him^  though  not  more  than  half  of  hi^ 
troops  had  arrived^  to  cross  over  to  the  Isle  aux 
JCfrim  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sorely  and  thus  blockade 
the  vessels  which  lay  in  that  river.  He  had  Scarcely 
succeeded  in  this  design^  before  he  was  joined  by  (Gre- 
neral  Schuyler ;  and  it  was  determined^  after  publish- 
ing  a  declaration  to  the  Canadians  setting  forth  their 
friendly  intentions  towards  them^  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately against  the  fort  of  St.  John's.  With  this  view 
they  proceeded  with  their  batteaux  for  a  few  miles 
down  the  Sorely  and  landed  on  a  swampy  ground 
through  which  with  great  difficulty  they  marched  to 
within  two  miles  of  the  Fort.  Here  they  were  sud- 
denly attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians^  which  after  fk 
smart  skirmish^  they  dispersed  with  a  trifling  loss^ 
and  continued  their  march ;  but  upon  coming  within 
view  of  th^  fort  and  seeing  its  strength^  General 
Schuyler^  whose  force  did  not  amount  to  a  thousand 
men^  thought  it  prudent  to  return  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix> 
without  attempting  its  reduction.  The  General^  be- 
ing then  obliged  to  return  to  Albany  to  settle  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians^  left  the  command  solely  to  Mont- 
gomery; and  never  was  there  a  general  better  quali- 
fied for  the  duties  which  now  devolved  upon  him.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  before  he  could  go  against 
Montreal^  that  the  fort  of  St.  John's  should  be  reduc- 
ed* It  was  well  provided  and  strongly  garrison- 
ed^ and  Montgomery  was  but  poorly  provided  with 
ammunition.  His  reinforcements  had  arrived,  and  as 
a  preparatory  measure  he  detatched  Colonel  Etiian 
Allen,  with  about  eighty  men  to  secure  the  Indians  who 
had  Joined  General  Carleton.  Colonel  Allen  having 
effected  his  object  was  returning  to  headquarters  when 
he  was  met1)y  Major  Brown^  who  with  a  party  of  Pro- 
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ttticials  had  been  iscoariiig  the  countrjr ;  and  who  gave 
hitn  information*  that  the  town  of  Montreal  was  com- 
pletely without  defence,  and  that  it  migfai  be  eaasily 
surprised.  With  this  view  Major  Brdwn  ^roposed^^ 
that  be  should  return,  c^-oss  the  Bt.  LawiBhce  at  Lon^ 
geuil  and  attack  the  town  to  the  north,  Whilb  ke 
himself  with  his  two  hundred  men  would  cross  abofve 
the  town  and  cooperate  with  him.  Colonel  Allen 
Whose  enterprising  and  dauntless  spirit  delighted  in 
difficult  ad  Venture!^  acceded  to  the  proposal.  He  crosa-* 
ed  over  with  his  little  band  of  eighty  in  the  night,  but 
waited  in  vain  for  the  appearance  of  Brown  to  coope* 
rate  with  him.  Early  in  the  morning  Gteneral  Carle- 
ton  at  the  head  of  a  few  regulars  and  several  hundred 
Canadian  militia  marched  to  attack  him.  Allen  fought 
with  desperate  courage  until  fifteen  of  his  men  were 
killed  and  seven  wounded ;  but  courage  was  unavail- 
ing against  such  superiority  of  numbers ;  he  was  at 
last  compelled  to  yield,  and  he  and  his  brave  asso- 
ciates were  instantly  loaded  with  irons  by  General 
Carleton^s  orders,  and  in  that  condition  sent  to  JEakg- 
land. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  fate  of  this  heroick 
partisan  without  regretting  that  wild  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  spurned  even  at  the  most  necessary 
and  proper  subordination,  in  our  Revolutionary  fa- 
thers. If  Colonel  Allen  had  consulted  the  General, 
as  was  unquestionably  his  duty,  the  whole  fate  of  the 
Canadian  expedition  might  have  been  changed.  He 
would  either  have  i*eceived  such  reinforcements  as 
would  have  rendered  his  object  attainable,  without 
■hazard,  or  he  would  have  been  forbidden  to  under- 
take it ;  and  the  assistance  of  his  daring  coorage  and 
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fekill  might  liftve  prevented  the  fate  which  subsequent- 
ly befel  General  Montgomery  before  Quebec. 

Thift  supply  of  ammunition  with  which  Genl^ral 
MoiitgoHiery  Was  provided  was  much  too  /^mall  to 
l^ender  An  immediate  siege  of  St.  John's  prudent ;  i(nd 
KlB  wmtld  probably  have  been  compelled  to  remain  in- 
Abtive  until  too  late  in  the  season  to  effect  his  object^ 
but  for  the  information  of  sotne  Canadians^  that  the  lit- 
tle fortress  of  Chaniblee,  which  was  but  feebly  gan^i- 
Sidtaed^  contained  a  good  store  of  that  article.  He  ac- 
cordingly made.Mmself  master  of  that  pliare,  and  to 
his  great  satisfaction  found  one  hundred  and  twenty 
barrels  of  powder,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  other 
military  stores  and  provisions.  The  expedition  against 
this  fortress  was  conducted  by  Majors  Brown  and  lA- 
tingaton.  They  found  here  the  standard  ot  the  7th 
Kegiment,  which  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

General  Montgomery  being  thus  enabled  to  carry 
on  the  siege  of  St.  John^s,  proceeded  to  erect  his  works 
and  to  prepare  for  a  general  assault.  General  Carle- 
ton,  in  the  mean  time,  hearing  of  the  situation  of  St. 
Jcihn's,  prepared  to  raise  a  force  for  its  relief.  He  had 
XM)sted  Colonel  M'^^ean  with  a  regimentof  Scotch  emi- 
grants at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  and  having  raised 
about  a  thousand  men  at  Montreal  he  attempted  to 
cross  at  Longueil  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  junc- 
tion and  marching  to  the  relief  of  St.  John's.  But  Co- 
lonel Ward  who  was  stationed  at  Longueil  with  three 
hundred  Cheen  Mountain  Boys  and  a  small  piece  of 
artillery,  kept  up  so  warm  afire  upon  their  boats  that 
the  General  was  glad  to  return  to  Montreal. 

When  the  news  of  this  repulse  reached  Montgome- 
ry, he  sent  a  flag  to  Major  Preston^  who  commanded 
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the  besieged  fortress,  sammoning  him  to  snrrenfl^r^ 
as  all  hope  of  relief  was  cat  offby  Garleton's  repulse 
and  a  further  i*esistance  could  only  lead  to  an  Meless 
ivaste  of  lives. '  Major  Preston  solicited  a  few  days  to 
consider  the  proposal,  being  still  impressed  with  the 
hope  that  General  Garleton  might  be  able  to  come  to 
his  assistance  ;  but  upon  his  request  being  refused,  he 
accepted  the  honourable  terms  of  capitulation  which 
General  Montgomery  offered  to  him,  and  surrendered 
his  garrison  prisoners  of  war.  The  British  officers 
spoke  highly  of  the  polite  regard  aftd  attention  shown 
to  them  by  Montgomery,  who  permitted  them  to  wear 
their  swords  and  to  take  off  all  their  baggage  and  ef- 
fects. The  fort  surrendered  on  the  3d  of  November. 
Before  we  take  notice  of  General  Montgomery's  fur- 
ther operations  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  to  Gene- 
ral Washington/who  had  been  planning  a  cooperation 
with  him  on  the  other  side  of  Canada. 

About  the  middle  of  September  General  Washing- 
ton, liaving  planned  an  expedition  which  even  at  the 
present  day  would  be  looked  upon  as  almost  imprac- 
ticable, detached  eleven  hundred  men,  and  gave  the 
command  of  them  to  Colonel  JLmold^  an  officer  whose 
bold  enterprise  and  daring  courage  equalled  that  of  the 
unfortunate  Allen.  He  was  ordered  to  embark  at 
^ewburyporty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Memmacky  and 
proceed  by  sea  into  the  Kenneheck  river^  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Maine.  Two  hundred  ba|teaux  were  provi- 
ded for  them  at  Gardiner j  a  small  town  at  the  head  of 
the  navigation  of  large  vessels  on  the  Kenneheck,  and 
there  on  the  S8  of  September  Arnold  embarked  vrith 
his  men,  to  proceed  as  far  as  was  practicable  up  the 
river.  The  officers  with  him  were.  Colonels  Ckristo- 
pher  Green  and  Roger  Enos^  and  Majors  Meigs  and 
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BigeUnt.  It  is  almost  impossilile  to  i^nceiviB  the  la- 
homy  hardships  and  difficulties  which  this  detachment 
had  to  encounter  in  their  progress  up  this  rapid  streamy 
fre^ently  interrupted  by  falls^  where  they  were  obli- 
ged to  land  and  carry  the  boats  upon  their  shoulders^ 
until  they  surmounted  them— ^tlirough  a  country  whol- 
ly uninhabited^  with  a  scanty^  supply  of  provisions, 
the  season  cold  and  rainy,  and  the  men  daily  drop- 
ping down  with  fatigue,  sickness  and  hunger.  Ar- 
nold was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  bis  men,  but  to  procure  provisions  for 
them  was  not  in  his  power.  They  were  at  one  time 
reduced  to  so  great  an  extremity  of  hunger  that  the 
dogs  belonging  to  thearmy  were  killed  and  eaten,  and 
many  of  the  soldiers  devoured  their  leather  cartouch 
boxes. 

On  the  13th  of  October  Colonel  Arnold  met  with  an 
Indian  to  whom  he  imprudently  entrusted  a  letter  for 
General  Schuyler,  giving  him  information*of  his  pro- 
gress, which  the  Indian  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Governour  Carleton ;  and  thus  in  all  probability  was 
the  glorious  enterprise  in  the  end  frustrated.  In  this 
situation  of  distress  they  arrive<l  at  the  head  of  the 
river  Chaudiere^  which  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
near  Quebec.  Here  Colonel  Arnold  thought  it  advisea- 
Me  to  send  back  his  sick,  and  gave  orders  to  that  ef- 
fect to  Colonel  Enos;  but  that  officer,  having  held  a 
council  of  his  own  officers,  undertook  without  the  au- 
thority or  knowledge  of  Arnold,  to  return  with  his 
whole  regiment,  alleging  as  an  excuse  the  great  scar- 
city of  provisions,  and  the  great  distance  from  any  sup- 
plies. Colonel  Arnold's  force  was  thus  reduced  to 
about  se'wn  hundred  men.  With  {these,  however,  he 
continued  his  progress  mid  oa  the  4th  of  November, 
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came  to  a  human  habitation^  the  first  that  had  been 
seen  for  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles.  The  Frendi 
Canadians  received  them  with  kindness^  and  supplied 
them  M'ith  a  variety  pf  provisions^  which  were  eager- 
ly devoured  by  the  starving  soldiers. 

Colonel  Arnold  was  now  within  twenty  five  leagues 
of  Quebec^  having  surmounted  all  the  difficulties  of 
his  arduous  enterprise.  His  road  now  lay  through 
an  inhabited  country^  where  the  people  liberally  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  his  men ;  in  this  situation  we  shall 
leave  him  to  return  to  General  Montgomery. 

Colonel  Warner,  who  with  his  Green  Mountain 
Boys  had  so  effectually  stopped  the  progress  of  Ge'ne-' 
ral  Carleton^  turned  his  attention  to  McLean  and  his 
Highland  Emigrants^  whom  he  soon  forced  to  aban- 
don their  station  on  the  Sorel,  and  to  retreat  to  Que- 
bec. Having  effected  this^  he  erected  a  Battery  at  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  St.  Lawrence^  where 
he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Eaton  who  had  been  s^t 
for  this  purpose^  which  they  managed  with  such  skill 
that  General  Carleton  found  himself  completely  block- 
ed up  with  his  small  force  at  Montreal.  While  he  Was 
in  this  situation  General  Montgomery  arrived  from 
St.  John's,  and  took  possession  without  opposition^ 
on  the  18th  of  "November — General  Carleton  having 
abandoned  the  town  to  its  fate,  and  made  his  escape 
down  the  river  in  the  night,  in  a  small  canoe  with  muf- 
fled oars.  Montgomery  thus  obtained  possession  of 
all  the  naval  force  of  the  river,  consisting  of  eleven 
armed  vessels,  under  the  command  of  General  Prescott, 
who  with  ISO  Regulars,  and  a  large  body  fA  Canadi- 
an Volunteers,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  He 
obtained  besides  a  large  supply  of  all  those  articles  of 
which  his  army  stood  most  in  need,  particalarly  of 
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woollen  cloths,  with  which  he  took  care  to  clothe 
his  troops.  ^ 

Arnold  and  his  party  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived 
at  Vohit  Levif  opposite  the  town  of  Quebec^  where 
he  became  convinced  of  the  treachery  of  the  Indian 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  his  letter  on  the  Kenne- 
beck.  The  boats  which  he  expected  to  And  there  to 
transport  his  troops  across  the  river  had  been  iremov- 
ed;  and  the  enemy  were  no  longer  in  a  state  to  be  sur- 
prised. Arnold^  however^  was  not  to  be  deterred 
from  attempting  something  against  the  town — he  cal- 
culated strongly  upon  the  defection  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  having  supplied  himself  with  canoes^  he  crossed 
the  river  in  the  nighty  and  gained  possession  of  the 
heights  of  Abraham.  Here^  though  he  had  no  artil- 
lery and  scarcely  half  the  number  of  men  that  compos^ 
ed  the  garrison  of  the  town^  he  made  a  bold  experi- 
ment to  try  the  loyalty  of  the  enemies'  troops^  by 
sending  a  flag  to  summon  them  to  sui^ender.  But 
no  message  would  be  admitted^  and  Arnold  found 
himself  compelled  to  retire  to  some  more  comfortable 
place  of  quarters  for  his  men,  and  await  the  arrival 
of  General  Montgomery.      •  \ 

General  Carleton,  who  had  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  the  Provincial  Batteries  at  Montreal,  arrived  safe- 
ly at  Quebec,  immediately  after  Arnold  had  with- 
drawn his  troops,  and  began  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  His  garrison  consisted  of  upwards  of  jlf-' 
teen  hundred  men,  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom 
were  British  seamen,  one  company  of  the  7tb  Regi- 
ment, and  McLean's  Highlanders.  All  who  refused 
to  bear  arms  were  compelled  immediately  to  quit  the 
town  with  their  families  and  eflfects,  and  every  pre- 
voL.  I.  38 
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caation  was  taken  which  the  necessity  of  the  case  de- 
^landed. 

Many  circumstances  combined  to  render  the  situa- 
tion of  Greneral  Montgomery^  though  a  conqueror^ 
extremely  unpleasant.  The  season  was  far  advanc- 
ed^ and  the  severities  of  the  climate  induced  many  of 
his  men  to  desert — ^the  ,time  for  which  many  others 
were  enlisted  was  about  to  expire;  and  few  wer^ 
willing  to  encounter  the  hardships  of  a  long  march 
through  the  deep  snows  of  December.  Nothing  but 
personal  attachment  to  the  noble  character  of  their 
commander  could  have  kept  a  single  regiment  toge- 
ther. After  new  clothing  all  his  men  at  Montreal^ 
and  rendering  them  in  other  respects  as  comfortable 
as  the  magazines  there  would  admit  of ;  and  having 
taken  the  necessary  measures  to  ensure  a  supply  of 
provisions  on  the  march,  the  General  pushed  on  through 
every  difficulty,  and  joined  Arnold  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember. His  appearance  was  a  source  of  great  joy 
to  the  ColonePs  troops,  as  he  had  not  forgotten  to 
bring  with  him  a  store  of  such  supplies  as  he  knew 
them  to  want. 

Montgomery  lost  no  time  after  his  arrival  in  pre- 
paring for  an  immediate  attack.  The  whole  of  his 
force  did  not  amount  to  more  than  the  troops  of  the 
garrison ;  but  he  attempted  by  assuming  an  appear- 
ance of  greater  strength  to  weaken  the  confidence  of 
the  latter,  and  thereby  accomplish  his  object  without 
bloodshed.  For  this  purpose  on  the  Sth  of  Decem- 
ber, he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Grovemour,  in  which 
he  urged  him  by  every  argument  calculated  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  his  humanity  or  his  fears,  to  spar^ 
his  garrison  the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  storm,  by 
an  immediate  surrender.  Ooneral  Garleton,  however, 
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was  too  old  a  soldier  to  be  deceived  by  appearaiices — 
be  knew  the  difficulties  under  which  Montgomery  la- 
boured^ and  was  convinced  that  if  his  garrison  could 
}iold  out  for  a  few  days,  the  climate  would  compel 
the  Provincials  to  abandon  the  siege.  Montgomery's 
messenger  was  fired  at,  and  all  communication  for- 
bidden. In  this  situation  General  Montgomery  com- 
menced a  bombardment  from  five  small  mortars,  which 
he  kept  up  for  several  days,  with  the  hope  of  throw- 
ing the  garrison  into  confusion.  But  it  seemed  to 
produce  no  effect — a  Battery  of  six  guns  was  next 
opened  upon  them,  at  the  distance  of  seven  hundred 
yards,  with  no  better  succ^s. — The  gamson  remain- 
ed insensible  to  any  impressions  of  alarm. 

General  Montgomery  now  found  himself  under 
circumstances  much  more  delicate  and  embarrassing^ 
than  those  which  had,  sixteen  years  before,  environed 
the  hero  Wolfe  at  the  same  spot.  Several  feet  of 
snow  covered  the  ground — ^his  troops  had  undergone 
^very  hardship  that  it  was  possible  to  suffer,  and  it 
seemed  now  almost  impossible  for  human  nature  to  en- 
dure more. — He  had  arrived  before  Quebec  a  conque- 
ror, his  fame  had  reached  his  countrymen  and  his  Com- 
mander at  Cambridge,  and  they  would  expect  a  con- 
tinuance of  success.  He  remembered  moreover  his 
parting  words  to  the  beloved  partner  of  his  bosom— 
^^  you  shidl  never  blush  for  your  Montgomery ,''  he 
had  said,  when  he  gave  her  the  last  embrace.  White 
these  feelings  and  recollections  were  alternately  ele- 
vating and  depressing  his  noble  spirit,  he  made  a  des- 
perate resolution  to  attempt  the  enemy's  works  by  es- 
calade. And  such  was  the  skill  with  whicfa  his  plan 
had  been  formed,  that  no  doubt  can  remain,  that  he 
would  ultimately  have  succeeded,  had  not  his  wl» 
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scheme  been  comnmnicated  to  the  garrison  by  some 
scoundrels  who  deserted  him  at  this  critical  moment* 
Montgomery  soon  perceived  that  the  garrison  were 
prepared;  and  it  became  necessary  to  change  his 
whole  plan  of  operations.     Having   disposed  his  ar- 
my into  four  divisions,  two  of  which  he  intended 
should  make  feigned  attacks,  while  Arnold  and  him- 
self should  be  engaged  in  real  attacks  upon'two  oppo- 
site sides,  before  daylight  on  the  31st  of  Desember^ 
in  a  thick  fall  of  snow,  Montgomery  advanced  at  the 
head  of  the  New-Yorkers.     Here  again  his  fate  re- 
sembled Wolfe's,  for  before  he  could  reach  the  place 
from  whence  he  intended  to  commence  the  attack,  the 
signal  had  been  given  through  mistake,  and  the  whole 
garrison  were  alarmed.     It  was  too  late  now  to  make 
another  change  in  the  plan  of  attack,  and  Montgome- 
ry pushed  on — he.  was  compelled  to  advance  through 
a  narrow  path  between  a  precipice  and  overhanging 
rocks — he  had  seized  and  passed  the  first  barrier,  and 
was  boldly  advancing  to  th^  second,  with  a  few  of 
his  bravest  companions,  when  a  discharge  of  grape 
shot  from  the  cannon  that  were  placed  there,  stopped 
the  progress  of  this  brave  and  excellent  offlcei^  and 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  enterprise.    Upon  the  fall 
of  the  General,  the  ofiDcer  upon  whom  the  command 
of  his  party  devolved,  retired  without  making  any  at- 
tempt to  pursue  the  advantages  already  gained.  Some 
of  his  bravest  officers  had  shared  the  glorious  desti- 
ny of  Montgomery,  or  Quebec  must  have  fallen  to 
the  united  efforts  of  this  party  and  that  under  Ar- 
nold- 

At  the  moment  Montgomery  was  advancing  on  the 
side  of  Cape  Diamond,  Arnold  with  his  hardy  New- 
EnglanderS;  attacked  them  on  the  side  of  St.  Boques, 
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Avhere  after  a  severe  conflict  of  an  hour  he  carried  the 
enemy's  first  battery.     In  this  onset  Arnold  had  his 
leg  broken  by  a  shot  and  wks  carried  off  to  his  camp. 
Colonel  Morgan^  however,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
well  qualified  to  lead  on,  which  he  did  with  such  vi- 
gour, that  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  second 
barrier.     But  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  freed  from 
their  apprehension  of  attack  at  any  other  point,  were 
now  enabled  to  turn  their  undivided  force  upon  Co- 
lonel Morgan  and  his  party ;  and  with  a  view  to  cut 
off  his  retreat,  a  detachment  with  several  field  pieces 
issued  through  one  of  the  sally  ports  and  attacked 
him  in  the  rear,  while  in  front  he  had  to  oppose  the 
whole  remaining  strength  of  the  garrison.   The  stand 
which  this  little  band  of  raw  Provincials  made  against 
three  times  their  number,  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
nothing  but  the  death  of  Montgomery  and  the  sub- 
sequent reti*eat  of  the  party  on  the  opposite  side,  could 
have  prevented  the  fall  of  Quebec  and  the  surrender 
of  Carleton.    After  a  desperate  and  obstinate  defence 
of  three  hours,  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners  of  war.     Arnold  wound- 
ed as  he  was,  with  the  shattered  remnants  of  his  ar- 
my, now  reduced  to  seven  hundred  men,  though  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege,  still  continued 
to  blockade  the  town  and  to  cut  off  all  supplies  from 
the  garrison. 

In  Montgomery,  the  Americans  lost  one  of  the  brav- 
est and  most  accomplished  Generals  that  ever  led  an 
army  to  the  field.  But  he  was  not  more  illustrious 
for  his  skill  and  courage  as  an  officer  than  he  was  es- 
timable for  his  private  virtues.  He  possessed  a  mind 
adorned  with  every  accomplishmient,  and  a  person  i)t 
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which  every  manly  grace  shone  with  conapicnous  lag- 
tre.    His  was 

^  A  combinatioii,  and  a  form*  indeed. 
Where  every  God  did  seem  to  Bet  hig  seal. 
To  ^ve  the  world  asturance  of  a  man*" 

General  Montgomery  had  borne  the  commission  of  s 
Colonel  in  the  war  of  1769^  and  was  fighting  by  the  side 
of  Wolfe^  when  that  Spartan  hero  fell.  His  bravery 
and  his  worth  were  then  acknowledged  by  the  British 
army,  and  they  were  proud  to  regard  him  as  a  friend 
and  brother ;  but  notwithstanding  the  many  profea- 
eions  of  attachment  and  esteem  for  his  character,  his 
body  would  have  been  thrown  with  the  heap  of  slain, 
uncoffined  and  unmarked,  into  the  same  indiscrimi- 
nate pit,  but  for  the  Lieutenant  Oovemour ;  who,  urg- 
ed by  the  solicitations  of  the  lady  whom  he  after- 
wards married,  reluctantly  procured  a  cofBn  of  the 
roughest  sort,  and  thus  apart  from  the  rest,  buried 
his  former  friend  and  companion  in  arms.  From  this 
spot,  after  mouldering  in  the  grave  for  more  than  for- 
ty two  years,  the  bones  of  this  gallant  soldier  were 
removed  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  New- York,  and 
deposited  in  a  tomb  more  worthy  of  him. 

The  resemblance  in  the  character,  conduct,  and  des- 
tiny of  Wolfe  and  Montgomery^  is  too  striking  to 
be  passed  over  without  a  remark.  Montgomery  had 
been  in  some  measure  the  pupil  of  Wolfe ;  under  his 
guidance  he  had  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  war ; 
and  in  his  career  of  glory,  he  saw  an  example  wor- 
thy of  imitation.  We  have  seen  the  difficulties  un- 
der which  Wolfe  had  to  struggle,  and  we  have  seen 
the  noble  daring  which  led  him,  perhaps  against  the 
suggestions  of  prudence,  to  attempt  to  surmount  them; 
He  lived,  as  he  expressed  himselir^  but  to  fight  Mont- 
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calm  OB  equal  ground — ^this  accomplbhed  be  had  con- 
snmmated  the  only  object  of  bis  existence^  and  died 
^^  canlent.^^ — ^Wolfe  was  fighting  for  bis  King  under 
Ihe  orders  of  his  Ministry — and  here  lies  the  striking 
diffei-ence  in  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  these  heroes. — 
Montgomery  entered  on  the  expedition  with  the  name 
of  Rebel— He  ventured  his  fame,  bis  character,  his 
life,  in  the  service  of  revolted  Colonies — ^but  it  was  to 
secure  to  these  Colonies  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  un- 
der the  rights  of  the  constitution.  For  this  be  sacrific- 
ed the  tender  endearments  of  conjugal  felicity,  and  at 
the  bead  of  an  undisciplined  body  of  men,  placed  liim- 
self  in  opposition  to  a  veteran  General.  The  skill 
which  be  displayed  was  equal  to  the  fortitude  which 
such  an  enterprise  demanded.  He  had  not  only  to 
contend  against  a  formidable  enemy,  but  against  the 
severities  of  a  climate  to  which  none  of  his  men  were 
accustomed.  His  having  in  one  night  constructed  a 
battery  oftce^  will  at  once  show  his  military  skill  and 
industry  and  the  intense  coldness  of  the  climate.— 
With  a  discontented,  starving  and  mutinous  army,  he 
pushed  boldly  forward  in  search  of  that  victory  which 
bad  cheered  the  parting  moments  of  Wolfe — ^But  des- 
tiny bad  marked  a  different  course  for  him ;  death  ar- 
rested his  gteps  too  soon.  He  was  cut  off  in  the  onsets  ^  ^ 
and  none  was  left  to  follow  the  plan  which  he  had 
marked  out — ^his  last  sigh  was  embittered  by  antici- 
pated defeat. 

Victory  brings  its  own  lustre ;  and  when  she  en- 
twines her  garlands  around  the  head  of  an  insensate 
corpse,  they  seem  from  that  single  circumstance  to  dis- 
play a  lovelier  verdure :  death  ^ves  a  more  touching 
interest,  a  deeper  pathos  to  the  fate  of  the  hero — 
the  million  will  admire,  and  posterity  will  always  ap- 
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plaud.  Bat  how  does  the  tragedy  deepen  when  the 
hero  expires  on  the  field  of  battle^  surrounded  not  by 
the  beams  of  victory^  but  by  the  darkness  of  defeat. 
He  sees  nothing  to  cheer  his  parting  moments — ^noth- 
ing in  anticipation  but  publick  obloquy  and  that  re- 
proach which  seems  inseparable  from  want  of  success. 
This  reproach  and  this  obloquy  did  pursue  the  shade 
of  Montgomery :  his  heroism  was  stigmatized  with 
the  character  of  rashness-— of  insanity.  But  let  it  be 
remembered^  that  nothing  but  the  difference  of  a  few 
hours  in  the  term  of  his  life^  prevented  that  victory 
which  consecrated  the  same  rashness  in  Wolfe^  and 
impressed  upon  it  the  character  of  glory. 

The  turn  of  a  die  decides  the  fate  of  an  ai*my ;  and 
the  same  thing  is  desperation  in  one^  or  the  highest  ef- 
fort of  military  skill  in  another^  according  as  defeat 
or  success  shall  attend  the  enterprise.  Posterity,  that 
looks  at  the  records  of  history  unbiassed,  will  observe 
no  difference  in  the  merits  of  Wolfe  and  Montgome- 
ry. They  were  both  heroes — ^both  entitled  to  the 
chaplet  of  immortal  fame. 

While  these  thing  were  going  on  in  the  North,  Ge- 
neral Gage  took  his  departure  for  England,  leaving  his 
troops,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Boston,  almost 
in  a  state  of  destitution.  On  his  departure  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  devolved  on  General  Howe^  whoso 
first  act  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  condemning  to 
military  execution  any  inhabitant  who  should  attempt 
to  quit  the  town  without  license.  Having  done  this  he 
and  his  colleague  Burgoyne,  instead  of  keeping  up  the 
ridiculous  cannonading  with  which  Greneral  Gage  had 
daily  amused  the  American  army,  gave  a  loose  to 
their  merriment  in  a  different  v.  ay.  Burgoyne,  who 
was  something  of  an  author  as  well  as  soldier,  employ- 
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•d  himself  in  writing  farces,  which  the  idle  oAcerfl 
played  every  night  for  the  amusement  of  the  town. 
'  This  appeared  a  favourable  moment  for  an  attack 
upon  the  town^  and  the  Congress  hinted  their  wishies 
to  General  Washington,  who  having  consulted  a  coun- 
cil of  his  officers  pronounced  it  to  be  for  the  present  in- 
expedient. Subsequent  events  proved  this  decision 
of  the  commander  in  chief  to  be  correct ;  for  an  attack 
now  if  it  had  proved  successful^  as  most  probably 
would  have  been  the  case,  would  nevertheless  have 
been  attended  with  the  loss  of  many  lives,  that  were 
saved  by  a  few  months  delay. 

The  Congress  in  the  mean  time  having  received 
information  from  their  agents  in  England  that  no  no- 
tice seemed  to  be  taken  of  their  humble  petition  to  the 
King,  began  to  lose  all  hope  of  any  amicable  arrange- 
ment of  their  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  and  there- 
fore set  themselves  to  work  more  seriously  than  ever^ 
in  preparing  for  the  contest  They  determined  to  in- 
crease their  army,  and  to  extend  the  term  of  enlistments^ 
the  shortness  of  which  had  already  been  attended  with 
many  serious  inconveniences.  They  took  such  steps 
also  as  compelled  the  royal  Govemours  to  quit  their 
respective  Colonies,  and  leave  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  conventions ;  and  that  each  Colony  should 
raise  a  certain  number  of  regiments  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  Colonies.  They  passed  resolutions  like- 
wise, imposing  upon  the  members  the  obligation  of 
secrecy  as  to  all  their  measures,  and  forbidding,  or  ra- 
ther discountenancing  Any  thing  like  a  petition  to  the 
King  or  Parliament  from  any  individual  Colony. 

One  of  the  most  important  military  measures  of  the 
session  was  the  ordering  a  body  of  marines  to  be  rais- 
ed^ and  the  equipment  of  several  ships  of  war.  It  watt 
VOL.  r.  89 
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alfiQ  wisely  determined  ttr  secitre  the  passage  of  tie 
Hudson^  or  NiMftk  Aiver^  hj  erecting  forfifieationfi  in 
tfce  Higy ands.  Gommiitees  were  appoimted  to  iaquire 
into  tbe  state  ef  tke  several  Colonies,^  and  liroeps  order- 
ed to  be  sent  where  they  were  wanted  to  aid  the  citi- 
zens  in  defettdkig  their  ri^iis.  The  Duuiufaetore  of 
powder  had  been  so  far  encooragpd  that  several  ndtU 
were  established^  which  promised  an  abundant  sup- 

Abottt  this  time  General  Howe  was  gnilty  of  two 
acts  which  in  some  agea  and  coontries^  would  have 
ccmsigned  his  head  to  tbe  block^  and  his  name  to  infa- 
my. One  of  these  was  to  cmivert  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  venerable  places  of  pnUick  worship,  into  a 
riding  sekooi^  and  the  elegant  carved  pews,  were  used 
as*  waUs  t»  a  pig  sty^  The  other  act  allnded  to  was 
his  sending  out  swen  hunired  of  the  inhabitants^ 
among  whom  the  smM  pox  was  prevailing,  into  the 
country,  with  a  design  of  communicating  the  iafectioii 
to  the  American  army.  General  Howe  has  been  ac- 
cused by  some  of  his  countrymen  of  too  great  an  at- 
tM^hment  for  tbe  Americans ;  to  which  indeed  they 
have  gone  so  fiu*  as  to  attribute  all  his  niiefi)rtunes. 
But  li  it  can  add  to  General  Howe's  Cune,  that  his 
oondnct  to*  the  Americans  waj9  on  all  occasions  dictat- 
ed by  a  ^irit  of  revengeful  animosity,  more  than  &e 
mere  circumstance  of  situation  called  for,  we  freely 
offer  oar  testimony  to  his  implacable  hatred. 

General  Washington  hod  in  the  course  of  the  au- 
tumn, as  much  with  a  view  to  exercise  and  discipline 
his  troops  as  from  any  prospect  of  advantage,  erfsetsd 
worl^  at  aerveral  points  around  Boston^  In  some  of 
these  attem^  tiie  troops  were  occamnally  fred  np- 
op,  bat  they  conld  not  be  made  to  desist  from 
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labour.  They  thus  established  batteries  on  every  emi- 
nence in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  even  carried  their  approaches  to  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  town ;  where  in  the  face  of  a  cannonad- 
ing which  lasted  for  four  days  they  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  lodgement. 

Ca^ptBin  Motcatt  of  his  Majesty^s  navy,  whose  name 
had  been  written  in  characters  of  blood  on  thedefence«v 
less  walls  of  Bristol,  again  signalized  himself  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn,  by  destroying  the  flourishing 
4own  of  Falmouth  in  Massachusetts.  Up  wards  of  four 
liundred  houses  were  burned  by  this  modem  Nero, 
who  feasted  his  savage  heart  at  seeing  the  harmless 
inhabitants  flying  from  the  devouring  flames. 

The  commissions  which  were  granted  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Asseml/ly  of  Massachusetts  for  Letters  of 
Marque  and  Reprisal  were  found  before  the  end  of  (lie 
year  to  produce  a  good  effect.  Man^^  valuable  prizes 
were  made  by  the  enterprising  seamen  of  Marblehead^ 
of  storeships  from  England  for  the  use  of  the  Troops 
at  Boston.  In  these  enterprises  Ci^ain  Jianly,  o{ 
Marblehead,  ^eatly  distinguished  himself. 

It  may  not  be  unkiteresting  before  we  close  the  year 
to  note  a  curious  account  whidi  was  k^pt  by  aeme  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  of  the  constant 
firing  from  the  British  Batteries.  From  tiie  19th  of 
June  to  the  S0th  of  Deeember  the  British  threw  u|^ 
wards  of  SOOO  shot  and  riieiUs^  an4  ]fiUled  only  twelp^ 
of  the  PpoviAcials. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Events  of  1776. — Beasonsfor  the  invasion  of  Canada^^Oistress- 
es  of  Arnold — Dunitiore  bums  the  town  of  ^orfolb-^Proceed- 
ings  of  the  British  Parliament — Diske  of  Qrafton  resigns^r^ 
Mr.  Penn  examined  before  the  Bouse-^Several  conciliatory  pro- 
positions  rejeeted^—Lord  ^orth^s  Prohibitory  Bill — Motion  of 
Mr.  Pox^^Mr.  Hartley^smotiona'^His  Majesty^s  Hessian  trea^ 
tiesj— Americans  alter  their  flagj-^Heights  of  Dorchester  taken 
possession  of  by  the  •^mericans^^General  Howe  abandons  Bos- 
tonr^Wdshington  enters  it  in  triumph^'-^mold  retires  from  be-^ 
fore  ^nebec^^^Oeneral  Fraxer  is  repulsed  from  Three  Bivers."-^ 
Affair  at  the  Cedarsj^^mold  retreats  from  MontreaL — Betreat 
of  General  SuUivanfrom  Canada^ — Lee  arrives  at  ^eW' Forks — 
Pursues  ClintoTU^-'Jiffair  of  Moore*s  Creek  Bridges — Attack 
on  SuUivan^s  Islandr^Brave  defence  of  FortMouUrier^Opera' 
iions  of  Commodore  Hopkins^-^Commissioners  sent  to  Cana- 
da^^Lee  gives  notice  in  Congress  of  his  intended  nwtion  for 
Independenee^^Proceedings  of  the  Colonies  thereon^^Secret 
proceedings  on  Lee^s  motion — Independence  declared. 

The  expedition  which  had  been  planned  against 
Canada^  seemed,  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  professed 
to  approve  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  Colonies  to 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  Ministry,  wholly  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  controversy.  The  opposition 
which  had  been  theretofore  made  to  Government,  had 
been  made,  it  was  contended,  upon  the  principle  of 
defending  certain  natural  rights,  and  was  not  only 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  British  constitution,  but 
warranted  by  the  sanction  of  that  precedent  which  had 
placed  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  his  present  Majes- 
ty. But  to  wage  an  offensive  war  against  that  portion 
of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  which  had  taken  no  part 
in  tha  contest,  was^  it  was  said^  at  once  to  lose  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  aggrieved  in  that  of  the  aggressor^  and  to 
forfeit  all  claim  to  redress  on  the  plea  of  justifiable  re- 
sistance. 

These  were  serious  charges^  to  which  a  proper  re- 
spect for  themselves  seemed  to  demand  a  reply  from 
the  American  Colonies.  It  was  well  known  to  them 
and  to  the  worlds  that  the  Act  of  Parliament^  common- 
ly called  the  Quebec  Act,  had  converted  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  into  a  complete  despotism ;  and  that 
the  powers  given  to  the  Governour  of  that  Province 
were  unlimited  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  proceedings 
against  those  whom  he  might  choose  to  consider  as  re- 
bellious subjects  of  the  King.  Sir  G-uy  Carleton  had 
already  given  sufficient  evidence,  that  he  was  dispos- 
ed to  construe  his  discretionary  powers,  in  the  most 
arbitrary  sense,  and  that  he  only  waited  for  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  to  exercise  his  restless  spirit  be- 
yond the  confines  of  his  Province.  To  march  against 
him,  therefore,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  his  hos- 
tile designs,  was  considered  as  much  a  matter  of  self 
defence,  as  if  they  had  waited  to  be  actually  attack- 
ed. They  were  not  bound,  it  was  argued,  by  any  law 
of  nature,  or  by  any  maxim  of  reason  or  policy,  to 
look  tamely  on,  while  preparations  were  making  for 
their  destruction:  The  question  with  Congress  was, 
shall  we  lose  the  time,  which  the  incapacity  of  the 
British  troops  in  Boston  to  do  us  injury,  now  affords 
us  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  hostile  preparations  of  Ge- 
neral Carleton,  or  shall  we  calmly  wait  until  all  our 
exertions  shall  be  required  to  defend  ourselves  else- 
where? Whatever  might  have  been  the  answer  to 
ttus  question  by  apologists  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings 
and  the  supreme  power  of  Ministers,  every  unpreju- 
diced politician  will  be  willing  to  acknowledge,  that 
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the  aiep  wfaicfa  tlie  Con^iesi  teak  wttk  rc^rd  to  Cbu- 
nada^  was  fully  jvustified  hj  exisiiag  evcamstaaoes. 

We  left  Colonel  Arnold^  weak  and  wounded^  mtk 
k  small  remnant  of  the  army,  ia  the  depth  «f  nH&ter 
still  blockading  the  royal  army,  of  moie  than  double 
Ids  numb^s,  in  Quebec.  A  finer  oomplimeelt  oenld  not 
have  been  paid  to  the  bravery  of  these  sons  of  iiberfy, 
than  was  implied  in  the  fact  Ihat  Sir  Guy  Garleton  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  pursue  them  in  their  retreat.  Hifl 
treatment  of  the  prisoners,  too,  which  was  somewhat 
different  from  the  savage  cruelty  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  towards  the  rebelliovs  Colonists, 
shewed  that  whatever  he  might  think  of  th^r  conduot 
HI  a  political  point  of  view,  he  could  not  but  regard 
them  as  brave  soldiers,  who  deserved  the  tribute  of 
applause  from  every  military  man.  Strong  persua- 
sions were  used  by  Sir  Guy  to  induce  several  of 
the  Provincial  officers  to  abandon  the  cause  oT  their 
eouitry,  and  accept  coaunissions  in  the  British  ser- 
vice. To  the  intrepid  Morgan  he  offered  the  com- 
misfiion  of  a  Colonel ;  but  that  infleKible  patriot  de- 
sired that  he  might  never  more  be  ins^ed  with  a  pro- 
position so  abhorrent  to  his  feelings. 

Vfij^  what  delist  wonld  the  hisAoriaii  dwell  upon 
the  conduct  of  Arwoli  at  this  critical  mpement,  but  tiiat 
Arnold  lived  to  tear  up  by  the  roote  every  land 
which  he  had  pleated,  and  te  cast  a  stain  upon  his 
escutcheon  which  no  art  conid  hide.  He  retired  with 
his  little  army  to  the  distance  of  three  anles  from  Que- . 
bee ;  he  had  lost  the  bravest  of  his  oflftcers,  was  Urn- 
self  unalde  to  move,  and  had  every  season  to  expect 
that  Sir  Guy  would  march  out  to  attack  him.  B«t 
he  still  maintained  Ids*  ground.  His  men,  who  kad 
braved  with  him  the  hardshipa  of  a  march^  to  irhidk 
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akate  the  Beveriiies  of  a  climate  to  wldck  none  of  them 
were  aociMtomed^  and  to  aubmit  to  all  the  priyations 
at  their  situation  withoot  a  mormar*  He  had  writ- 
tes  to  General  Wposter,  who  had  been  left  at  Mon- 
treal^  to  join'  faini  with  reinforcements^  and  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army ;  but  this  was  a  thing  not  ea*- 
sily  to  be  accomplished^  and  Arnold  was  compelled 
to  depend  upon  his  own  resources.  He  fortified  him- 
self as  well  as  he  was  able^  and  bore  up  against  eve- 
ry ^difficalty^  with  a  vigour  of  mind  and  a  fertility  of 
genius^  that  have  never  been  surpassed. 

Bttt  it  is  time  to  retnm  to  the  Souths  and  observe 
the  proceeAngs  of  Lord  Dnnmore  after  the  defeat  of 
his  motley  forces  at  the  Great  Bridge.  His  Lordship 
fied  precipiftately  with  all  tlie  white  loyalists  on  board 
Ms  fleets  leaving  the  enfranchised  bhcks  to  shift  for 
themselves^  and  the  town  of  Norfolk  to  be  entered  by 
the  victoribHB  Provincials.  •^ 

The  great  number  of  useless  months  which  the  loy- 
alty of  the  inhabitants  added  to  bis  Lordship's  reti- 
nne^  soon  reduced  the  fleet  to  considerable  distress 
for  want  of  provisions.  They  were  cut  off  from  all 
supplies  firom  the  shore^  except  what  conld  be  stolen 
by  the  boats  that  chose  to  ventore  within  the  grasp  of 
the  outraged  inhabitants^  and  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing these  marauding  parties  were  daily  increased. — 
In  this  sitostion  Lwd  Dunmore^  with  as  much  assu- 
rance as^if  he  really  had  a  claim  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  insulted  GolonistSy  sent  a  flag  to  Norfolk  to  ask  a 
supply  of  provisions  lor  his  Majestjfs  Ships.  The 
answer  n»ght  easily  have  been  anticipated ;  Colonel 
Howe^  who  commanded  the  Provincials^  refused  to 
comply  withr  the  tOfnintion  of  his  Lordriiip ;  and  on 
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the  first  dfty  of  the  eventfal  year  1776^  his  Lordship 
commenced  a  caiionade  against  the  town,  from  two 
frigates  and  two  sloops  of  war.  Under  the  cover  of 
these  guns  a  party  of  sailors  and  marines  landed  and 
set  fire  to  the  town ;  and  in  a  few  hoars  the  first  com- 
mercial town  in  the  Colony  of  Vii^nia  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ashes. 

Savage  as  Lord  Donmore  was,  the  enormity  of  this 
act  seemed  even  to  him  to  require  an  apology ;  and 
in  a  few  days  afterwards  there  appeared  an  account, 
published  on  board  of  his  ship,  (fc^  a  Printing  Press 
was  an  essential  part  of  his  establishment)  in  which 
it  was  attempted  to  throw  the  odium  upon  therebeU-^ 
his  Lordship  avowing  that  it  was  only  his  intention  to 
burn  a  few  of  the  houses  near  the  water.  But  this 
contemptible  falsehood  gained  no  credit,  even  among 
his  Lordship's  friends.  It  was  not  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Provincials  themselves  would  destroy 
tjie  most  flourishing  town  in  their  Colony,  and  deprive 
themselves  of  the  comfortable  winter  quarters  which 
it  afforded,  merely  that  they  might  charge  it  to  the  in- 
famy of  his  Lordship's  character,  which  was  already 
black  enough  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  Colony. 
Besides,  what  could  have  been  his  object  in  destroy- 
ing a  few  houses?  Did  he  suppose  that  the  flames 
would  obey  his  mandate,  and  spread  no  further  than 
the  houses  to  which  the  brands  were  applied?  No— 
the  conflagration  of  towns  and  cities  was  a  part  of  t\(\e 
system  of  coercion.  It  commenced  with  Oenecfi^ 
6age  upon  the  unoffending  town  of  Charlestown. — 
Stonington,  Bristol,  Falmouth,  had  shared  the  same 
fate.  These  were  the  means  by  which  the  British 
nation,  or  more  truly,  the  British  Government,  thought 
to  awe  the  brave  and  hardy  deaoendants  of  their  qwa 
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sires — these  were  the  mandates  by  wfaich  a  raisgaid- 
ed  Ministry  hoped  to  bring  America  to  their  feet. — 
Let  them  answer  to  the  world  for  the  blood  that  was 
riied  during  a  conflict  of  seven  years. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  measures  of  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  during  their  Session  of  the  preceding 
autumn.     His  Majesty  had  opened  the  Session  by 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  unusually  long  and  virulent, 
in  which  he  breathed  forth  a  spirit  of  animosity  against 
the  Colonies  more  inveterate  than  ever,  and  intimat- 
ed that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  the  most  abso- 
lute and  unconditional  submission.     The  Duke  of 
Grafton  who  had  been  fruitlessly  labouring  through- 
out the  summer,  to  effect  a  change  in  the  disposition 
of  the  Ministry  towards  America,  soon  after  resigned 
the  Privy  Seal — ^thus  refusing  any  longer  to  be  acces- 
sary to  measures,  which  his  disinterested  patriotism 
could  not  but  regard  as  ruinous  to  his  country.     He 
had  in  the  first  instance  lent  his  sanction  to  the  sys- 
tem of  coercion,  because  he  had  been  misled  by  false 
information  of  the  statb  of  the  Colonies ;  but  his  no- 
ble mind  would  not  suflfer  him  to  continue  in  errour  a 
a  moment  after  he  became  acquainted  with  the  true 
nature  of  their  resistance. 

The  Privy  Seal  was  immediately  after  given  to  the 
Karl  of  Dartmouth,  whose  conduct  as  American  Se- 
cretary had  been  rather  too  conciliating  to  please  the 
ralers  of  Administration.  His  office  was  conferred 
upon  Lord  George  SackmUs  Ch^rmaine — a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Grenville,  and  a  teakiUs  •;dvocate  of  Parliamen- 
tary supremacy. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  when  the  Petitim  of 
Congress  to  the  King  was  presented  by  Mr.  Penn 
and  Mr.  Lee,  his  Majesty  had  directed  Lord  Dart- 
voL.  I.  40 
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mouth  to  say  to  those  gentlemen,  that  no  answer 
would  be  given  to  it.  Parliament,  however,  had  de- 
manded to  see  that  Petition ;  and  a  copy  of  it  being  laid 
before  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  7th  of  November,  the, 
Duke  of  Uichmond  moved  that  Mr.  Penn  be  exam- 

« 

ined  touching  its  authenticity.  This  motion  produc- 
ed a  most  furious  opposition  from  the  Ministry,  who 
it  appeared,  were  purposely  blind  to  all  information 
concerning  America,  and  who  rather  than  hear  any 
thing  on  the  subject  from  one  who  was  so  well  quali- 
fied to  tell  the  truth,  admitted  the  authenticity  of  the 
paper,  hoping  thereby  to  get  rid  of  the  motion.  But 
the  Noble  Duke  had  a  wider  object  in  view,  in  desir- 
ing to  hear  Mr.  Penn  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  than 
merely  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  Petition  of 
Congress. — He  was  desirous  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land should  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  correct 
information  concerning  the  Colonies,  and  the  ultimate 
ends  and  designs  of  the  Congress,  which  had  been  so 
egregiously  misrepresented  by  Ministers.  For  this 
purpose,  therefore,  when  his  fifrmer  motion  had  been 
rejected,  he  made  another,  that  Mr.  Penn  should  be 
examined  at  the  Bar  the  next  day,  thus  making  it  an 
abstract  proposition  against  which  no  objection  could 
iie  fairly  urged.  This  motion  after  another  warm  de- 
bate was  finally  agreed  to,  and  on  the  10th  Mr.  Penn 
was  called  to  the  House. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Penn  incontestably  prov- 
ed two  facts,  which  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
hurl  the  Ministers  from  their  abused  trusts — ^These 
were,  that  Congress  had  formed  no  design  of  inde- 
pendence;  and  that  not  a  member  of  the  Mminiatra- 
tion  had  proposed  a  single  qv£8tion  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  American  affairs,  since  his  arrival  in  the  coun- 
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try.  No  stronger  evidence  could  be  offered  of  the  base- 
ness of  Ministers,  who  had  in  tlie  first  instance  trust- 
ed to  the  false  representations  of  their  own  tools,  and 
who  afterwards  chose  rather  to  keep  the  whole  king- 
dom in  ignorance,  than  acknowledge  that  they  had 
been  deceived.   They  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  true  state  of  American  affairs,  long  before  Mr. 
Fenn  arrived  in  England ;  it  was  not  very  wonder- 
ful, therefore,  that  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
question  him  for  their  own  satisfaction ;  but  it  argued 
deliberate  malignity  of  design,  that  they  should  object 
to  the  examination  of  that  worthy  man  by  others.    It 
showed  that  they  knew  what  his  testimony  would  be — 
that  it  must  contradict  all  their  previous  assertions, 
and  perhaps  induce  the  people  of  England  to  insist 
upon  their  dismissal  from  the  councils  of  his  Majesty. 
When  the  examination  of  Mr.  Penn  was  conclud- 
ed, the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  ^^  That  the  Peti- 
tion from  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  King,  was 
ground  for  a  conciliation  of  the  unhappy  differences 
at  present  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica."    This  motion  was  supported  by  every  argu- 
ment which  could  be  drawn  from  a  clear  and  dispas- 
sionate view  of  the  whole  ground.     It  was  contend- 
ed that  if  the  present  offer  of  conciliation  was  not 
seized,  the  chance  would  be  lost  for  ever,  and  that 
expense,  desolation  and  carnage  would  be  the  inevi- 
table consequence.     The  utter  impossibility  of  con- 
quering the  vast  continent  of  America,  was  fairly  and 
strongly  represented ;  and  the  horronrs  of  a  war  to 
which  no  termination  could  be  foreseen,  were  contrast- 
ed with  the  blessings  of  peace  upon  the  terms  propos- 
ed by  the  Congress. 
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But  these  argaments  were  combated  by  the  Bsual 
cant  about  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  Psrlimmenty 
and  the  motion  was  finally  rejected. 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  Duke  of  Orafkuiy  intro- 
duced several  motions,  the  objects  of  wliich  were^  to 
obtain  a  statement,  of  the  troops  employed  in  Ameri- 
ca previotuf  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities-^-^ta 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  army  in  that  coun- 
try-*-of  the  plans  which  had  been  adopted  for  provid- 
ing for  them — ^the  further  force  which  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  send  to  America — ^and  as  Ceu*  as  it  could 
be  ascertained  the  number  of  troops  in  the  Pravmeial 
army.  But  the  Ministers  contended,  and  perhaps 
with  some  justice,  that  a  compliance  with  the  objects 
of  these  motions  would  involve  information  which  it 
would  be  highly  improper  to  disclose — ^that  it  would 
be  giving  that  intelligence  to  the  Americans  which  they 
most  desired  to  have ;  and  in  short,  the  motions  were 
rejected. 

Another  attempt  was  made  on  the  succeeding  day 
to  change  the  course  of  Ministerial  measures,  by  a  se- 
cond conciliatory  proposition  from  Mr.  Burke.  His 
motion  was  introduced  by  an  able  and  eloquent  speech, 
in  which  he  minutely  examined  every  plan  which  had 
been  proposed  for  putting  an  end  to  the  troubles  in 
America.  He  said  that  the  difficulties  that  must  attend 
«i  continuance  of  hostile  measures  were  insurmounta^ 
hie — ^that  war  could  never  lead  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object  in  view,  nor  would  the  distresses  which 
were  heaped  upon  various  portions  of  the  American 
people,  ever  reduce  the  whole  continent  to  submission-^- 
that  concessioji  on  the  part  of  Parliament  was  indispen- 
sable, a  concession  founded  upon  the  great  charter  of 
£dward  1st.  and  the  British  Constitution.  Mr*  Burke's 
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plan  of  conciliation  was  simple  and  rational^  two  qua- 
lities  which  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Ministers.  Upon  the  di- 
vision^ however,  it  was  fonnd  that  their  majority  was 
much  smaller  than  they  had  been  accustomsd  to  see, 
where  they  thought  proper  to  make  their  sentiments 
known. 

Four  days  after  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Burke^s  pro- 
position, Lord  North  introduced  a  Bill  which  has  be- 
come famous,  or  rather  infamfms^  under  the  name  of 
the  ProkUntory  BiU^  which  interdicted  all  trade  and 
intercowrse  with  the  thirteen  United  Colonies.  By 
this  Bill  all  property  of  Americans,  of  whatever  de- 
scription, at  sea  or  on  shore,  was  made  lawful  prize  to 
the  captors.  But  it  had  an  excerpting  clause,  which 
allowed  to  his  Majesty^s  Commissioners,  the  power  of 
removing  these  restrictions  from  any  Colony ,  or  farts 
of  a  Colony^  that  should  ret  urn  to  a  state  of  obedience.-^ 
The  opposition  objected  to  this  as  an  absolute  decla- 
ration of  war — a  formal  abdication  of  government  over 
the  Colonies.  They  asserted,  and  with  justice,  that 
it  would  drive  the  two  countries  to  the  fatal  extremity 
of  absolute  conquest  on  the  one  side,  or  absolute  in- 
dependence on  the  other— ^that  the  offers  of  pardon  by 
which  the  Bill  was  accompanied,  were  absurd  when 
offered  to  men  who  were  stiffering  rather  than  doing 
wrong.  They  contended  that  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  would  force  the  Americans  into  alliance  with  some 
foreign  power — that  it  would  necessarily  compel  them 
to  convert  their  merchant  ships  into  privateers ;  by 
which  they  would  do  greater  injury  to  the  commerce  of 
the  kingdom  than  could  be  done  by  any  other  war. 
They  asserted  that  the  Americans  would  be  driven  by 
this  Bill  to  open  their  ports  to  foreigners,  which  would 
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of  necessity  involve  the  Ministers  in  all  the  evils  of  a 
foi-eign  war^  which  at  such  a  time  was  of  all  things  to 
be  most  dreaded. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say^  that  this  Bill  of  the 
Minister's  passed  by  a  large  majority^  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  arguments  of  truths  reason  and  justice,  that 
could  be  urged  against  it. 

Not  long  after  this  Mr.  Fox^  whose  fame  as  a  States- 
man has  since  resounded  through  every  portion  of  the 
civilized  world,  moved  that  an  account  of  the  expen- 
ses of  the  Staff,  Hospitals,  and  all  military  contingen- 
cies whatsoever,  of  the  army  in  America,  from  Au- 
gust 1773  to  August  1775  inclusive,  be  laid  before  the 
House.  Mr.  Fox  said  that  the  object  of  his  motion 
was  to  lay  open  to  the  House,  an  astonishing  scene  of 
Ministerial  delusion — that  it  would  prove,  that  the 
expenses  of  177^  hc^d  far  exceeded  any  of  the  glorious 
campaigns  of  the  Duke  ofMarlborough,  and  that  they 
would  necessarily  be  much  greater  for  the  present 
year,  than  during  any  year  of  the  last  war,  when  Great 
Britain  had  to  contend  against  all  the  great  powers  of 
Surope,^  and  kept  up  a  military  force  of  more  than 
300,000  men. — ^But  the  Ministers  had  only  to  say  that 
the  exhibition  of  these  accounts  would  be  improper — 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  was  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  discouragements  which  were 
given  to  the  friends  of  America,  there  was  still  anoth* 
er  attempt  made  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  On 
the  7tli  of  December,  Mr.  Hartley  introduced  a  series 
of  propositions,  the  objects  of  which  were, — ^to  make 
an  address  to  his  Majesty  for  a  suspension  ofhostili- 
tiesy — a  bill  to  enable  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  elect  an  Assembly  and  Council  according  to 
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tlieir  Charter — and  a  bill  for  repealing  all  the  laws 
since  the  year  1763. — These  propositions  were  not 
even  thought  worthy  of  debate  :  they  were  rejected 
almost  as  soon  as  offered. 

On  the  SOth  of  February,  Mr.  Fox  again  came  for- 
ward with  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee ^^  to  inquire  into  the  ill  success  of  his  Majesty's 
arms  in  America.^' — ^Mr.  Fox  said  that  be  should  de- 
cline at  present  to  enter  into  a  recapitulation  of  the  cau- 
ses of  dispute  with  America,  or  to  develope  that  sys- 
tem which  in  every  constituent  part,  gave  the  most 
unequivocal  proofs,  that  its  ultimate  design  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Constitution.  His  present  object, 
he  said,  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
facts  which  could  not  be  disputed.  It  was  acknowl- 
edged on  all  hands,  that  there  had  been  mismanage- 
ment, misconduct,  incapacity,  or  neglect,  somewhere; 
and  it  was  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  evils  ari- 
sing from  these  faults  were  to  be  imputed  to  the  Min- 
isters at  home,  or  to  the  military  commanders  abroad, 
or  conjointly  to  both.  The  nation  had  a  right  to  know 
where  the  fault  lay,  that  a  remedy  might  be  applied 
before  it  was  too  late.  He  said  that  unless  the  Min- 
isters were  conscious  of  guilt  themselves,  they  could 
not  object  to  this  inquiry. 

The  view  which  Mr.  Fox  took  of  the  measures  of 
coercion,  which  had  been  pursued  by  the  Ministers, 
exhibited  such  a  picture  of  folly,  ignorance,  and  mis- 
conduct in  Ministers,  and  of  servility  to  their  views  on 
the  part  of  the  Parliament,  that  it  threw  the  whole 
body  of  Court  parasites  into  dismay.  But  this  was 
all  that  could  be  effected  by  it.  The  motion  was  set 
aside  by  calling  the  previous  question. 
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The  next  gabject  of  importance,  as  it  concertied 
America,  which  occopied  the  attention  of  Parliament, 
was  the  Treaty  which  his  Majesty  had  entered  into 
with  some  of  the  petty  Princes  of  Germany,  particn- 
larly  with  the  Landgrave,  and  the  hereditary  Prince 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  for  the  hire  of  troops  to  aid  in  subda- 
ing  his  American  subjects.  The  debates  to  which  the 
discussion  of  this  Hessian  Treaty  gave  rise,  necessa- 
rily took  a  wide  range.  Among  the  arguments  which 
were  used  to  show  the  impolicy  of  employing  these 
foreign  mercenaries,  it  was  contended  that  it  would  be 
setting  an  example  to  the  Colonies  themselves  to  en- 
ter into  foreign  alliances ;  and  that  they  might  instead 
of  hiring  foreign  troops  obtain  upon  better  terms  the 
assistance  of  those  European  powers  from  which  Great 
Britain  had  most  to  fear.  On  the  other  hand  the  trea- 
ties were  strenuously  defended  by  the  Ministers  on 
the  strong  plea  of  necessity.  They  spoke  lightly  of 
the  expenses  which  would  attend  the  employment  of 
these  troops,  as  they  did  not  doubt  that  the  war  with 
America  would  he  finished  in  one  campaign^  or  at  most 
in  two.  The  idea  that  the  war  would  be  prolonged 
to  a  more  distant  period,  they  thought  <<  so  totally  im- 
probable as  not  to  merit  consideration."  Such  was  the 
blind  infatuation  of  those  who  ruled  the  voice  of  the 
Parliament. 

A  few  days  after  the  discussion  on  these  treaties, 
the  Secretary  of  War  made  a  demand  for  near  one  mU- 
lion  of  pounds  sterlings  for  the  extraordinary  expen- 
ses of  the  army.  This  demand  brought  upon  the  Min- 
isters such  a  torrent  of  eloquence^  wit,  ridicule  and  in- 
vective, that  they  took  the  question  without  replying 
a  word,  well  knowing  that  they  were  able  to  wield  the 
House  at  will. 


•  / 
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All  hope  of  accommodation^  however^  was  not  even 
yet  lost  by  the  real  friends  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton  on  the  14fth  of  March^  moved  for  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  King^  praying  that  his  Majesty  might  be 
pleased  to  issue  a  Proclamation^  ^^  declaring  that  if 
the  Colonies,  before  or  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
destined  for  America^  shall  present  a  petition  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  or  to  the  Commissioners  to  be 
appointed  under  the  late  'act,  setting  forth  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  just  rights  and  real  grievances, 
that  in  such  case  his  Majesty  will  consent  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms ;  and  that  he  has  authority  from  his  Par- 
liament to  assure  them  that  their  Petition  shall  be  re- 
ceived, considered,  and  answered.'^ 

But  this  motion  of  the  Noble  Duke,  like  all  others 
of  a  similar  tendency,  failed  to  make  any  impression 
upon  the  Ministerial  party.  War  was  considered  as 
actually  declared,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made 
during  the  session  to  stem  the  tide  of  Ministerial  folly. 
The  knowledge  that  the  personal  feelings  of  the  King 
were  interested  in  this  war,  tended  to  render  it  extreme- 
ly popular  among  certain  classes  of  people  in  Eng- 
land,— ^who  continued  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
successes  which  had  attended  the  American  arms  in 
Canada,  and  the  blockade  of  the  British  army  in  JSos- 
ton,  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  troops  to  be  sent  over, 
would  quiet  all  opposition,  and  reduce  the  Colonists  to 
obedience.  Such  was  the  fatal  influence  of  royal  ani- 
mosity ! 

Having  thus  seen  the  views  and  proceedings  of  the 
British  Parliament  during  the  Session  of  1775-6,  it 
is  now  time  to  return  to  the  two  armies  on  the  Conti- 
nent- The  British  army  under  General  Howe,  spent 
the  winter  in  acting  the  farces  of  General  Burgoyne, 
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while  General  Washington  was  every  day  taking  steps 
more  effectually  to  invest  the  towli  of  Boston.  The 
troops  on  Bunker  HiU  had  spent  the  winter  in  tents, 
exposed  to  all  the  severities  of  a  northern  climate — ^the 
ships  laden  with  supplies  of  provisions  and/tee2  from 
England^  were  for  the  most  part  captured  hy  Ameri- 
rican  privateers — General  Howe  found  it  every  day 
more  and  more  difficult  to  procure  either.  To  supply 
the  want  of  fuel^  many  of  the  houses  in  town  were  torn 
down  and  used  as  fire  wood.  But  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  want  of  provisions.  The  Fro- 
vincials^  both  by  sea  and  land^  were  too  vigilant  to 
suffer  any  thing  to  reach  the  town  which  could  oontri- 
bute  to  their  relief. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  Americans  received  a  co- 
py of  the  King's  speech^  which  roused  them  to  such  a 
pitch  of  indignant  feelings  that  the  speech  was  pub- 
lickly  burned  in  the  camp^  and  their  flag  which  had 
been  hitherto  plain  red  was  now  changed  to  thirteen 
stripes^  as  emblematical  of  the  Union  of  the  Colonies. 
This  intelligence  was  soon  succeeded  by  news  of  the 
Prohibitory  Jtct  and  the  Hessian  Treaty,  which  de- 
termined General  Washington  to  lose  no  time  in  ex- 
pelling the  British  from  Boston^  before  the  arrival  of 
the  expected  reinforcements.  For  this  purpose^  on  the 
8dof  March  a  Battery  was  opened  on  Phipps^sfarm, 
from  which  a  cannonade  was  kept  up  for  several  days ; 
more  with  a  view  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  British 
army  from  a  work  of  more  importance  then  in  contem- 
plation in  another  quarter^  than  from  any  expectation 
of  other  advantage.  The  plan  succeeded ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  General  Hiomas  was  detached  with 
two  thousand  men  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  of 
Dorchester  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.    The  neg- 
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hct  to  fortify  this  important  pointy  which  connnaml- 
ed*  Dot  only  the  isthmus  of  Roxbury^  but  th^  Castle^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  harbour^  was  certainly  a 
stigma  on  the  military  character  of  General  Howe^ 
which  no  subsequent  exertion  of  genius  ever  wiped 
off. 

General  Thomas^  with  the  same  expedition  which 
had  characterized  the  labours  of  Putnam  and  Prescott, 
on  the  ever  memorable  Breed? s  HiU^  had  completed  a 
Battery  of  bombs  and  S4i  pounders  in  the  course  of  the 
nighty  which  met  the  astonished  view  of  General  Howe 
and  his  officers  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  as  the  work 
of  enchantment.  Their  amazement  and  consternation 
were  even  greater  than  when  these  newly  arrived  Bo- 
badils  had  seen  the  magick  entrenchments  of  the  10th 
of  June.  At  that  time^  their  contempt  of  Yankee  cou- 
rage^ excluded  every  thing  like  a  mixture  of  fear  in 
their  amazement :  they  were  tlien  full  of  the  assurance^ 
that  to  look  big  was  enough  to  strike  the  Americans 
with  unresisting  terrour.  But  the  case  was  altered— 
these  blustering  gentlemen  had  found  occasion  to 
change  their  opinions  of  the  Yankees,  as  they  had  been 
pleased  in  their  merry  humours  to  miscall  Americans  : 
and  when  the  guns  from  this  enchanted  hill  of  Dor- 
Chester  began  to  play  upon  the  town^  the  alarm  of  the 
General  and  his  army^  was  scarcely  Jess  than  their 
mortification. 

It  was  necessary  that  General  Howe  should  deter- 
mine at  once  what  course  to  pursue — ^the  Admiral  had 
assured  him  that  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  the 
safety  of  the  fleet,  if  the  Americans  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  Heights — ^to  evacuate  the  town  without 
some  effort  to  dislodge  the  Americans,  would  be  dis- 
graceful—and the  General  finally  determined  to  at- 
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tempt  tLCOup  de  main.  Orders  were  given  for  the  em^ 
barkation  of  a  number  of  troops^  destined  as  was  sup- 
po^ed^  to  storm  the  works  on  Dorchester  Heights ; 
but  fortunately  for  those  who  were  detached  on  this 
perilous  service^  a  tempest  prevented  their  embark- 
ing on  the  evening  proposed^  and  the  next  day  the  de- 
sign was  abandoned.  The  cause  which  has  been  as- 
signed for  this  sudden  revolution  in  the  designs  of  the 
General,  was  the  discovery,  on  the  morning  after  the 
tempest^  that  the  Americans  had  thrown  up  a  new  work, 
stronger  than  any  of  theformer,  and  which  it  was  judg- 
ed impossible  to  force.  Another  discovery  still  more 
strange^and  equally  sudden,  on  the  part  of  the  (jene- 
ral^  was^  ^^  that  Boston  was  not  a  situation  very  hap- 
pily chosen  for  the  improvement  of  any  advantage 
that  might  be  obained  for  the  reduction  of  the  Colonies.'^ 
The  conduct  of  General  Howe,  throughout  the  whole 
time  of  his  command  at  Boston,  has  been  the  theme  of 
much  severe  censure.  His  neglect  to  improve  the 
means  that  were  in  his  power,  before  the  American 
army  at  Cambridge  were  in  a  condition  to  resist  him — 
his  inglorious,  idle,  and  licentious  revellings  through 
the  winter — ^his  suffering  the  Americans  from  time  to 
time  to  fortify  every  advantageous  post  in  his  vicinity^ 
until  he  was  finally  compelled  disgracefully  to  aban- 
don the  very  town  for  the  express  occupation  of  which 
the  army  had  been  sent  from  England — all  remains 
inexplicable.  It  was  perhaps  too  late  for  General 
{[owe  to  have  effected  any  thing  after  the  Americans 
bad  gained  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights,  though 
he  had  an  army  of  nine  thousand  veteran  troops ;  but 
it  is  somewhat  wonderful,  considering  the  system 
which  had  been  all  along  pursued^  that  he  did  not  leave 
the  evacuated  town  in  flames. 
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On  the  other  haad^  it  may  be  regarded  as  equally 
strange^  that  General  Washington  not  only  did  not 
take  any  measures  to  impede  the  slow  and  difficult  em- 
barkation of  the  mixed  and  numerous  group  of  soldiers 
and  citizens^  women  and  children^  that  followed  Ge- 
neral Howe;  but  that  he  actually  ceased  from  the 
bombardment,  which  had  only  been  commenced^  as 
it  appeared,  as  a  signal  for  the  movement,  as  soon  as 
the  embarkation  began,  and  remained  quiet  during  the 
•  ten  days  that  were  consumed  in  completing  it.  These 
circumstances  would  naturally  lead  to  the  supposition^ 
that  some  agreement^  or  mutual  understanding,  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  Commanders^  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  town  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  retiring  ar- 
my on  the  other.  That  such  an  agreement  would  have 
been  perfectly  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Commander,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  l^he  town  of 
Boston  was  too  important  in  every  point  of  view, 
to  risk  its  conflagration,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a 
bloody  victory,  when  all  the  advantages  of  a  victory 
could  be  gained  without  blood.  Fifteen  hundred  Ame- 
ricans too,  men.  women,  and  children,  were  confused- 
ly intermingled  with  the  army  of  Greneral  Howe.  Most 
of  these,  it  is  true,  were  traitors  to  the  cause  of  their 
country,  and  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  forbearance 
of  their  countrymen ;  but  there  were  still  many  among 
them,  whose  fate  had  been  decided  by  necessity  rather 
than  choice,  and  who  must  have  shared  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  battle — which,  if  there  had  been  one  at  all, 
must  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  been  a  terrible  and 
deadly  conflict; 

•  Whatever  were  the  motives  which  actuated  either 
General,  Washington  entered  Boston  in  triumph^  at 
one  end^  while  the  rear  of  Howe's  army  were  quitting 
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ity  at  the  other.  He  was  received  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy  by  the  remaining  inhabitants^  thongh 
many  of  them  had  most  heartily  prayed  for  his  dis- 
comfiture^ and  would  gladly  have  fled  with  the  British 
army^  had  not  a  dearer  interest  bound  them  to  their 
property  in  Boston.  The  houses  and  effects  of  those 
who  had  abandoned  their  country  were  confiscated^ 
and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  pnblick  treasury. 

As  a  part  of  the  means  of  defence  which  the  Ame- 
ricans had  prepared  on  Dorchester  Height,  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  a  number  of  barrels  filled  with  large 
stones  were  so  placed  on  the  declivity,  as  that  they 
might  have  been  rolled  down,  upon  the  enemy,  in  the 
event  of  an  attempt  to  storm  the  work.  The  tremen- 
dous effects  of  such  a  mode  of  repelling  assailants,  may 
be  easily  conceived. 

General  Howe,  in  his  passage  out  of  the  harbour, 
ordered  the  works  on  Gastle  Island  to  be  destroyed, 
that  the  Americans  might  not  by  obtaining  possession 
of  them,  impede  the  movements  of  the  ships  of  war 
that  were  left  in  the  harbour  for  the  protection  of  the 
transports  and  storeships  daily  expected  from  Eng- 
land. Stores  of  various  sorts  to  a  considerable  amount 
were  left  in  Boston,  and  a  great  quantity  of  artillery^ 
cannon  and  mortars,  on  the  works  at  Bunker  Hill  and 
other  places,  which  the  British  had  neither  time  to  car- 
ry off  nor  destroy. 

The  situation  of  General  Howe  at  this  period  was 
so  tnily  embarrassing,  that  it  might  almost  have  exci- 
ted the  compassion  of  the  enemy.  Compelled  to  fly 
in  disgrace,  from  a  foe  that  his  whole  army  had  been 
taught  to  despise,  and  whom  his  masters  at  home 
thought  it  possible  to  conquer  with  a  frown — ^forced 
to  listen  to  the  discontents  and  jealousies  of  his  oific- 
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ers/ the  complaints  of  his  wounded  and  suffering  sol- 
diers^ the  cries  of  women  and  children^  and  all  the  con- 
fusion incident  to  a  motley  crowd  of  ten  thousand  per- 
sons^ each  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  various  ef- 
fects— reduced  to  the  necessity  of  putting  to  sea  with 
a  fleet  of  on^  hundred  ani  fifty  ships  in  the  most  stor- 
my month  of  the  year :  with  a  scarcity  of  all  the  most 
necessary  articles- of  subsistence — All  these  considera- 
tions rendered  his  situation  indeed  deplorable.  Nor 
was  it  alleviated  by  the  consolatory  reflection  that  he 
was  free  from  censure.  Many  of  his  oflBcers^  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  navy,  did  not  scruple  to  charge 
him  with  having  brought  upon  the  army  all  these  ca- 
lamities.— ^It  was  on  the  i7th  of  March  that  General 
Washington  triumphantly  marched  into  Boston.  Ge- 
neral Clinton  had  been  some  time  before  detached  by 
General  Howe,  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  South ; 
and  General  Lee  had  been  sent  by  Washington,  to 
watch  and  counteract  his  movements.  But  before  we 
inquire  into  the  transactions  of  the  South,  it  will  be 
proper  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  little  army  under 
Arnold' in  Canada. 

,  We  hare  seen  that  Colonel  Arnold,  after  the  despe- 
rate but  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Quebec,  had  retir- 
ed with  about  seven  hundred  men,  to  the  distance  of 
three  miles  from  the  city,  where  he  fortified  himself 
as  well  as  circumstances  would  enable  him,  in  a  situ- 
ation effectually  to  cut  off  4II  supplies  from  the  gar- 
rison. The  reinforcements  which  he  had  asked  for, 
arrivedbut  slowly.  As  soon  as  General  Thomas  arrived 
to  take  the  command,  another  attempt  was  made  upon 
the  city.  They  erected  batteries^  constructed  fire  ships, 
and  prepared  scaling  ladders,  with  a  view  of  setting 
fire  to  the  shipping  and  the  town,  and  entering  the 
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works  during  ^tlie  confusion  that  this  would  necessa- 
rily occasion.  At  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  to 
driTe  the  Americans  away  by  a  Mr.  Beaujen,  wlio 
collected  a  body  of  the  Canadian  gentry,  and  march- 
ed against  them*  But  he  was  compelled  by  a  smaU 
detachment  of  the  Provincials  to  retreat  within  the 
walls^  and  abandon  his  design.  The  Americans  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  fire  to  a  few  booses  in  the  suburbs, 
but  the  conflagration  was  prevented  from  spreading, 
by  pulling  down  the  houses  that  would  have  commu- 
nicated with  the  city.  The  failure  of  their  attempt  to 
fire  the  town  rendered  their  plan  of  storming  the  works 
impracticable ;  they  were  therefore  compelled  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  continuing  the  siege,  feeble  and 
ineffectual  as  were  their  means  of  assault. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  small  pox  made  its  ap- 
pearance among  the  Provincial  troops.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  the  terrour,  distress  and  confusion, 
which  this  horrible  disease  occasioned  in  the  Ameri- 
xan  camp.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
the  appearance  of  an  infectious  disorder  of  so  malig- 
nant a  character,  must  have  produced  much  confusion 
and  suffering ;  what  then  must  have  been  the  dreadful 
dismay  and  distress  which  it  occasioned  to  the  Ame- 
rican army  in  their  situation.  Destitute  of  the  means 
which  could  lessen  or  impede  its  ravages,  ignorant  of 
its  true  nature,  and  anticipating^  dangers  which  their 
fears  magnified  tenfold  more  than  the  reality,  it  was 
found  almost  impossible  to  prevent  a  total  dispersion 
of  the  troops.  Few  or  none  of  the  Provincials  had  had 
the  disorder ;  and  having  heard  that  inoculation  was 
the  only  preventive  of  its  fatal  tendency,  the  reinforce- 
ments as  they  arrived,  continued  in  defiance  of  orders 
to  inoculate  themselves,  and  thus  to  spread  still  fur- 
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ther  the  terrible  effects  of  the  disease.  '  Out  of  three 
thousand  recruits  that  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
Spring;  only  nine  hui^dred  remained  fit  for  duty. 

While  the  army  was  in  this  suffering  condition  the 
shq^ft  of  war  arrived  with  succours  for  the  British  Ge- 
neral. They  had  with  incredible  exertions  and  dex- 
terity cut  through  the  ice,  and  forced  a  passage  to  the 
relief  of  the  town  ;  and  having  landed  a  thousand  ma- 
rines with  two  companies  of  the  Sgth^  Sir  Guy  joined 
them  with  eight  hundred  of  his  own  troops  and  im- 
mediately marched  to  the  attack  of  the  Americans. 
But  he  'was  too  late — General  Thomas^  who  superse- 
ded Wooster  in  the  command^  foreseeing  this  event; 
had  made  a  hasty  retreat,  being  compelled  from  the 
situation  of  his  troops  to  leave  behind  him  all  his  ar* 
tillery  and  stores,  and  a  number  of  the  sick  who  were 
unable  to  move. 

If  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  pursued  the  American  ar- 
my at  this  period,  the  whole  must  have  fallen  into  his 
hands — ^the  Provincials  were  dispersed  at  various 
points  and  the  retreating  General  had  not  more  than 
three  hundred  effective  men,  with  whom  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  made  a  stand.  But 
the  Governour  was  content  to  be  released  from  his  be- 
siegers, and  did  not  seem  to  be  desirous  of  effecting 
more  than  to  drive  them  from  his  neighbourhood. 
About  a  hundred  prisoners  fell  into  his  hands,  chiefly 
the  sick  and  wounded,  which,  to  the  honour  of  Sir 
Ghiy  Carleton,  met  with  the  most  humane  treatment. 

The  Americans  continued  their  retreat  to  the  river 
Sorel,  having  marched  the  first  forty -five  miles  with- 
out halting.  Here  they  found  a  reinforcement  of  se- 
veral regiments  waiting  for  them  under  General 
Thompson,  who  in  a  few  days  succeeded  to  the  com- 
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maud,  by  the  unfortunate  death  of  General  Thomas^ 
who  died  of  the  small  pox.  A  few  days  after  this  event 
an  enterprise  was  planned  by  General  Sullivan^  which 
displayed  much  more  boldness  of  design,  than  pru- 
dence or  good  management. — ^The  army  under  Gene- 
ral Howe  wa3  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
from  England,  Ireland,  and  Brunswick,  to  upwards 
of  thirteen  thousand  men,  the  principal  rendezvous  of 
which  was  at  Three  Rivers — a  post  on  the  north  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  half  way  between  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  Brigadier  General  Frazer^  with  a 
large  body  of  the  British  and  Brunswick  troops,  was 
stationed  at  this  post — ^Brigadier  General  J^Tesbit  re- 
mained with  another  considerable  body  on  board  the 
transports,  a  few  miles  below— several  of  the  ships 
with  troops  had  made  their  way  a.  little  above— and 
the  remainder  of  the  army  with  the  Generals  Garle- 
ton,  Burgoyne,  Philips  and  Reidesel^  occupied  vari- 
ous posts  on  the  river  between  Three  Rivers  and  Que- 
bec—Under these  circumstances  General  Sullivam 
conceived  it  possible  to  surprise  the  Army  at  Three 
Rivers  and  destroy  the  shipping  that  lay  near  it.  For 
this  purpose  he  detached  General  Thompson,  with 
less  than  two  thousand  men,  who  embarked  in  batteaux 
and  traversing  the  Lake  St.  Peter  dropped  down  the 
river  in  the  night,  with  the  expectation  of  reaching 
Three  Rivers  before  day  light.  They  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  pass  the  ships  without  discovery,  but  were 
too  late  to  effect  their  object,  even  had  success  been 
practicable  under  every  favourable  circumstance.  In 
marching  to  attack  the  village  in  the  rear  they  were 
oompelled  to  cross  a  d6ep  marsh,  the  difficulties  of 
which  were  hardly  surmounted,  when  a  tremendous 
fire  was  opened  upon  them,  which  threw  the  whole  de- 
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tachment  iuto  confusion^  and  without  attending  to  or- 
ders or  remonatrances  each  man  took  the  best  means 
of  effecting  his  own  safety.  About  two  hundred  of  them 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. — If  General  Sullivan 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  the  British 
forces  in  and  about  Three  Rivers^  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  would  have  formed  a  design  which  involved 
such  imminent  hazard— but  that  he  did  not  know  it| 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  justification  of  his  daring 
project;  and  nothing  but  the  consummate  skill  and 
prudence  with  which  he  managed  the  subsequent  re< 
treat  from  the  formidable  forces  under  Carleton  and 
Burgoyne^  could  have  saved  him  from  censure. 

Arnold  no  longer  able  to  hold  Montreal  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  it  in  some  haste^  and  was  so  closely 
pursued  by  Burgoyne,  that  he  had  scarcely  time  to 
put  his  troops  in  marching  order  at  Longneil  before 
that  General  entered  it.  The  pursuit  was  equally 
close  to  Sorely  Ghamblee^  St.  Johns,  and  the  Isle  aux 
Noix,  at  which  last  place  all  the  boats  which  were 
not  required  to  transport  the  army,  were  burned,  and 
Gteneral  Sullivan  was  enabled  to  reach  Crown  Point 
in  safety — Shaving  conducted  the  x^treat,  under  the 
most  embarrassing  difficulties,  in  a  manner  to  deserve 
the  thanks  of  Congress  and  the  whole  army. 

Shortly  before  the  retreai  of  Arnold  from  Montreal, 
an  affair  occurred  in  a  part  of  the  forces  under  his 
command,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  An  Of- 
ficer had  been  stationed,  with  a  party  of  four  hundred 
men,  at  a  place  called  the  Cedars  about  forty  miles 
above  Montreal,  and  just  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Rapids.  Being  frightened  at  the  appearance  of  a 
force  descending  the  river  to. attack  him,  be  fled  with 
great  precipitation,  leaving  the  command  to  tbe  officer 
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next  in  rank — who  being  of  a  temperament  but  little 
more  martial  than  that  of  his  Chief,  surrendered  the 
post  without  opposition.  Upon  hearing  of  their  hos- 
tile approach,  Arnold  detached  Major  Sherburne^ 
with  one  hundred  men  to  the  relief  of  the  Post,  ^ho 
crossed  the  Lake  and  was  marching  to  the  Cedars^ 
when  his  little  band  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  five 
hundred  Indians.  The  Major  made  a  most  gallant 
defence  of  near  two  hours,  nor  did  he  cease  to  fight 
until  completely  surrounded  and  disarmed.  Twenty 
eight  of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  among 
the  latter  of  whom  was  himself.  The  Indians  after- 
wards put  to  death  twenty  others,  with  all  the  aggra- 
vation of  savage  barbarity ;  and,  stripping  the  small 
remnant  of  them  naked  drove  them  into  the  jiosses- 
sion  of  Captain  Foster  at  the  Cedars.  Arnold  fiew  to 
the  rescue  of  these  unfortunate  captives  the  moment 
he  had  learned  their  fate ;  but  upon  his  approach  he 
received  a  communication  from  Captain  Foster,  ac- 
quainting him  that  if  he  would  not  consent  to  a  cartel, 
which  he  had  already  forced  Major  Sherburne  and 
others  to  sign,  the  prisoners  should  all  be  instantly 
put  to  death.  Humanity  as  well  as  regard  for  the 
captive  officers,  compelled  Arnold  to  accede  to  the 
proposal,  and  thus  was  his  vengeance  disarmed. 

Thus  was  an  end  put  to  the  war  in  Canada ;  a  war 
which  had  been,  in  its  commencement,  attended  with 
the  most  brilliant  successes  to  the  American  arms, 
and  which  in  its  whole  progress  had  displayed  the 
military  character  of  the  Colonial  Officers  in  the  most 
honourable  point  of  view.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  brilliant  career  of  Montgomery  from  the  Isle  aux 
Noix  to  Quebec — ^the  long,  difficult  and  laborious 
march  of  Arnold^  through  hardships  and  dangers,  that 
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would  have  appalled  the  stoutest  follower  of  Xeuo- 
phon — his  subsequent  siege  and  blockade  of  one  of 
the  strongest  military  posts  in  the  world^  in  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  country^  in  the  midst  of  a  northern 
winter^  where  nothing  was  seen  but  ice  and  snow, 
with  taw  recruits  half-clad,  half-fed  and  scarcely  half 
covered  from  the  storms  of  wind  and  snow — the  ex- 
pedition to  Oanada  may  be  fairly  placed  on  a  paral- 
lel with  any  of  the  boasted  achievements  of  ancient 
Greece  or  Rome.  Nor  was.  the  conclusion  of  it  less 
honourable,  though  less  brilliant — the  retreat  of  Ge- 
neral Sullivan  will  hold  a  rank  among  the  most  glo- 
rious efforts  of  military  genius,  so  long  as  the  world 
shall  delight  in  war. 

We  must  now  attend  to  the  operations  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  Colonies.  We  have  before  hinted, 
that  General  Clinton  had  been  detached  with  a  body 
of  troops  by  General  Howe  some  time  previous  to  the 
evacuation  of  Boston ;  and  that  General  Lee  had  been 
sent  by  Washington  to  watch  his  movements.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  his  object  was  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  City  of  New  York,  an  event  which  would 
prove  seriously  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed Colonies.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York 
at  this  time  contained  a  majority  of  the  King's  friends; 
and  it  was  therefore  important  that  the  measure  of 
raising  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  City  should  not 
be  trusted  to  them.  General  Lee  aware  of  this,  and 
knowing  that  no  troops  could  be  spared  from  the  main 
army,  nrged  General  Washington  to  give  him  autho- 
rity to  raise  a  body  of  Volnnteers  in  Connecticut. — 
This  was  done  through  the  instrumentality  of  Gover- 
nonr  Trumbull ;  and  in ,  little  more  than  a  fortnight 
General  Lee  found  himself  at  the  head  of  twelve  hun- 
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dred  men.     Hi^  approach  towards  the  City  of  New 
York  threw  the  Bang's  party  into  great  consternation. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  sent  to  request  that  he 
would  not  suffer  his  troops  to  enter^  the  enemy  hav- 
ing threatened  to  burn  the  City — but  Lee  replied  "  If 
the  men  of  war  set  one  house  on  fire  in  consequence  of 
my  coming,  I  will  chain  a  hundred  of  their  friends 
together  by  the  neck,  and  make  the  house  their  funeral 
pile^^ — and  with  this  determination  he  entered  the  Ci- 
ty, not  more  than  two  hours  after  Clinton  arrived  at 
the  Hook. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  original  desti- 
nation of  Clinton,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  any 
inclination  to  molest  General  Lee ;  for  after  a  few  days 
stay,  he  set  sail  from  the  Hook  and  stood  te  the  South. 
liCe  remained  but  a  short  time  after  him ;  having  first 
taken  care  to  place  every  thing  in  a  proper  state  of 
defence  and  imposed  a  sort  of  test  oath^  on  the  Tories, 
ms  the  King's  friends  were  called,  he  followed  the  steps 
of  General  Clinton.  In  order  to  explain  the  further 
movements  of  these  two  ofBcers,  it  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  recur  to  the  situation  in  which  we  left  the  Co- 
lony of  North  Carolina,  at  the  close  of  the  last  year. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Governour  had  followed  ih% 
example  of  Lord  Dunmore,  and  taken  refuge  on  board 
a  ship  of  war  in  Cape  Fear  river,  in  which  situation 
be  continued  to  exercise  all  the  authorities  of  his  of- 
fice over  those  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  King, 
under  the  hope  of  still  being  able  to  reduce  the  Co- 
lony to  obedience.  He  was  encouraged  to  persevere 
by  the  expectation  of  succours  from  Ireland  under 
Sir  Peter  Parker  and  Lord  Comwallis,  and  from  his 
knowledge  that  General  Clinton  was  on  his  way  from* 
Boston  to  his  assistance.   He  had  been  able  to  collect 
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a  considerable  force  composed  of  Bcotch  Emigrants^ 
and  vagabonds  who  acknowledged  no  obedience  to  GKmI 
or  man^  the  command  of  which  he  had  given  to  a  Scoth- 
man  by  the  name  of  McDonald.  This  General  M^Do- 
nald^  and  his  next  officer  M'Leod,  both  of  whom  had^ 
only  a  short  time  before,  most  solemnly  sworn  that 
their  only  object  in  North  Carolina  was  to  see  their 
friends  and  relations,  assembled  their  forces  at  a  place 
called  Gross  Creek. .  The  Provincial  General  Moore^ 
having  heard  of  it,  assembled  as  large  a  force  as  he 
could  collect,  which  however,  was  very  inferior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  took  possession  of 
Rockfiak  Bridge  within  a  few  miles  of  them.  There 
McDonald  entered  into  a  negociation  with  him,  in 
hopes  of  brining  him  over  to  the  Ring's  party,  but 
Moore  treated  the  attempt  with  the  indignation  of  a 
freeman.  What  prevented  McDonald  from  attacking 
the  Provincial  Troops  at  this  period,  when  he  was  so 
much  superiour,  we  know  not  He  delayed  from  day 
to  day  until  from  the  movement  of  the  troops  in  various 
parts  of  the  Province,  he  began  to  be  afraid  of  his  own 
safety,  and  suddenly  quitted  his  ground,  without  hav- 
ing attempted  any  thing.  Moore  gave  notice  uf  this 
event  to  Colonel  Caswell,  who  took  post  at  a  place 
called  Moore^s  Creek  Bridge  with  about  one  thous- 
and men,  to  intercept  him.  McDonald's  party  under 
M'Leod,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  hun- 
dred men,  attacked  Caswell  in  his  entrenchment,  and 
after  a  short  engagement,  in  which  they  were  shame- 
fully beaten,  they  literally  took  to  their  heelsy  leaving 
behind  them  fifteen  hundred  rifles^  890  guns  and  shot 
bags,  with  a  humber  of  swords,  and  thirteen  wagons. 
They  lost  about  seventy  men  in  killed  and  wounded 
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and  among  them  M^Leod  himself.     The  Americans 
had  only  two  wounded^  one  of  whom  afterwards  died. 

This  victory^  it  may  be  supposed^  occasioned  great 
joy  to  the  Provincials.  It  was  the  more  gratifying^ 
too^  as  the  Governour^  with  General  Clinton^  and  se- 
veral other  royal  oSBcers  were  waiting  at  Cape  Fear, 
in  full  confidence  that  McDonald  would  soon  return 
to  them  ynth  the  subdued  Provincials.  This  intelli- 
gence to  Governour  Martin  was  the  death  blow  to  all 
his  hopes  of  recovering  the  revolted  Province.  He 
had  now  only  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  friend  Lord 
William  Campbell^  under  the  guidance  of  Clinton. 

General  Clinton  finding  that  nothing  could  be  done 
either  in  Virginia  or  Nortli  Carolina,  in  both  of  which 
Colonies,  Lee  had  appeared  like  a  spirit  of  the  air  to 
watch  his  motions,  determined  upon  making  an  attack 
upon  the  City  of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina.  And 
here  also  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  General  Clin- 
ton,L  Lee  had  arrived  before  him.  As  the  movements 
of  General  Clinton  were  fortunately  not  very  secret, 
the  Americans  had  had  time  to  prepare  for  liis  recep- 
tion at  Charleston,  by  the  erection  of  works  on  Std- 
livan^s  Island,  A  Fort  had  been  constructed  here 
mounting  thirty  guns,  8S's  and  18's.  The  militia  of 
the  Colony  had  readily  obeyed  the  summons  of  the 
Provincial  President  to  repair  to  Charleston,  and  these 
were  joined  by  several  regiments  of  Regulars  from  the 
main  army,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  five  or  six  thou- 
sand  men.  General  Clinton  arrived  with  the  fleet  on 
the  first  of  June,  and  landed  a  number  of  his  troops  on 
hong  Islandy  separated  from  SuUivan^s  Island  to  the 
East  by  a  small  creek.  Two  of  the  ships,  in  a  few 
days  afterwards,  passed  Charleston  bar,  having  been 
first  obliged  to  take  out  their  guns.  This  was  foDow- 
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ed  by  a  Proclamation  from  the  General,  in  which  he 
repeated  the  gracious  promise  of  pardon  to  all  the  re- 
bels who  should  return  to  their  allegiance  to  his  Ma- 
jesty— but  the  General  could  find  none  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  they  had  coodmitted  a  crime  for  which  pardon 
was  necessary,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  month  he  was 
ready  to  execute  the  sentence  of  vengeance  denounc- 
ed against  the  traitors. 

One  ofthe  Colonial  regiments  under  Colonel  Gads- 
den was  stationed  at  Fort  Johnson,  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  James  Island^  and  two  other  regiments 
of  the  Colony  under  Colonels  Moultrie  and  Thomp- 
son,  occupied  the  opposite  extremities  of  SaUivan^s 
Island.  The  other  troops  were  posted  at  various 
points  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  required.  Two  50 
gun  ships,  four  frigates^  several  sloops  of  war,  and 
bomb  vessels^  were  brought  to  the  attack^  which  was 
commenced  about  eleven  o'clock  from  one  of  the  bomb 
vessels.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  guns  of  all  the 
ships — ^the  attack  was  against  the  fort  under  Colonel 
Moultrie  at  the  west  end  of  Sullivan's  Island.  Four 
of  the  vessels  dropped  anchor  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Fort  and  opened  their  several  broadsides — 
Three  others  were  ordered  to  take  their  station  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  Island  and  the  city^  intending 
thereby  to  enfilade  the  works  as  well  as  to  cut  off  the 
communication  with  the  continent — ^But  in  attempting 
to  execute  this  order^  they  becameentangled  with  each 
other  on  the  shoals^  and  one  of  the  frigates^  the  Acte- 
ouj  stuck  fast. 

The  roar  of  artillery  upon  this  little  Fort  was  in- 
cessant, and  enough  to  appal  even  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  all  their  lives  to  the  dreadful  work  of  a 
cannonade.  But  Moultrie  with  his  brave  Carolinians^ 
VOL.  I.  43 
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seemed  to  regard  it  only  as  a  symphony  to  the  grand 
march  of  independence.  They  rettirned  the  ftre  with 
an  aim  as  true  and  deliberate  as  though  each  British 
ship  had  been  placed  as  a  target  for  prize  shootings 
and  continued  it  for  several  hours  until  their  ammuni- 
tion was  expended.  The  cessation  which  this  neces- 
sarily occasioned^  produced  a  momentary  joy  in  the 
assailants^  who  in  imagination  already  grasped  the 
victory  which  had  been  so  hotly  disputed — but  the  re- 
newal of  the  blaze  from  the  batteries  soon,  convinced 
them  that  the  struggle  was  not  yet  ended.  Another 
gleam  of  hope  brightened  upon  the  British  seamen^ 
when  after  a  dreadful  volley  the  fiag  of  Moultrie  was 
no  longer  seen  to  wave  defiance.  They  looked  ea- 
gerly and  anxiously  towards  the  spot  where  Clinton^ 
Com  wallis^  and  Y aughan^  had  landed  with  the  troops^ 
expecting  every  moment  to  see  them  mount  the  para- 
pets in  triumph.  But  no  British  troops  appeared^  and 
a  few  moments  afterwards^  the  striped  flag  of  the  Co- 
lonies^ once  more  proudly  unfolded  to  the  breeze — the 
staff  had  been  carried  away  by  a  shot^  and  the  flag  had 
fallen  on  the  outside  of  the  works ;  a  brave  Sergeant 
of  the  Carolina  troops^  by  the  name  of  JaspeVy  jump- 
ed over  the  wall^  seized  the  flag,  and  fastening  it  to  a 
sponge  staffs  mounted  the  merlon^  amidst  the  thunder 
of  the  enemy's  guns^  and  fixed  it  in  a  conspicuous 
place. 

The  ships  of  the  enemy  kept  up  their  fire^  with  un- 
subdued courage^  until  half  past  nine  o'clock^  when 
the  darkness  of  the  night  put  a  stop  to  the  carnage  on 
both  sides  ;  and  the  ships  with  the  exception  of  the 
JLcteoUf  soon  after  slipped  their  cables^  and  dropped 
down  about  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  The 
terrible  slaughter  on  board  the  ships  bore  melancholy 
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testimony  to  the  bravery  of  the  British,  s6ame&.  At 
one  time  Captain  Morris^  of  the  Bristol^  was  almost 
the  only  man  left  upon  the  quarter  deck ;  he  had  re- 
ceived several  wounds,  but  gallantly  refused  to  quit 
the  deck,  until  no  longer  able  to  stand,  or  give  an  order. 
This  ship  had  111  killed  and  wounded — ^The  Expe- 
riment lost  99  killed  and  wounded^  and  among  the 
latter  her  commander^  Captain  Scott.  The  JStcteon 
had  a  lieutenant  killed  and  six  men  wounded,  and  the 
Solibay  eight  wounded — ^The  whole  killed  and  wound- 
ed 3S5.  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  Lord  William  Camp- 
bell who  served  as  a  volunteer,  were  both  wounded. 
The  Americans  lost  only  ten  killed  and  twenty  two 
wounded. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  praise  to  Colonel 
Moultrie  and  his  brave  Carolinians,  who  for  more  than 
ten  hours  sustained  the  continued  fire  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  guns  and  bombs ;  from  which  in  the  course 
•of  that  time  were  thrown  more  than  ten  thousand  shot 
and  shells^  seven  thousand  of  which  were  picked  up 
on  the  next  day.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  walls  of  the  Fort  were  built  of  Palmetto  wood^ 
which  is  of  so  soft  a  texture  that  the  balls  sunk  in  it 
as  in  the  earth  without  doing  any  injury. — On  thtf  next 
day  a  few  shot  were  fired  from  the  garrison  at  the  Ac- 
teony  which  remained  aground,  and  the  crew  returned 
them,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  get  her  off,  they  soon 
set  fire  to  and  abandoned  her,  leaving  the  colours  fly- 
ing, the  guns  loaded,  and  all  their  ammunition  and 
stores.  In  this  perilous  situation  she  was  boarded  by 
a  small  party  of  Americans,  who  fired  three  of  the 
guns  at  their  late  owners,  while  the  flames  were  burst- 
ing around  them,  filled  their  boats  with  the  stores,  se- 
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cured  the  flag^  and  had  just  time  to  save  themselves^ 
when  she  was  blown  into  the  air. 

The  inaction  of  the  land  forces  under  Clinton  and 
Cornwallis^  was  a  subject  of  much  surprise  and  spe- 
culation. They  remained  at  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island,  separated  from  Sullivan's  Island,  as  has  been 
observed,  only  by  a  narrow  creek,  easily  fordable  in 
several  places.  Opposite  to  them  on  the  east  end  of 
Sullivan's  island  was  Colonel  Thompson  with  about 
seven  hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery;  and 
General  Lee  was  so  advantageously  posted  with  tlie 
remainder  of  the  forces  on  the  main  land,  that  he  could 
easily  have  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the  island  if  at- 
tacked. Whether  these  considerations  were  sufficient 
to  excuse  the  inactivity  of  General  Clinton  is  matter  of 
much  doubt.  His  force  was  at  least  equal  to  Lee's, 
and  their  superiour  discipline  and  experience  should 
have  rendered  them  superiour ;  but  Lee  had  pursued 
him  like  an  evil  genitiSytinA  the  very  sight  of  him  ap« 
peared  to  disconcert  his  wisest  plans.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton was  certainly  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  brave- 
ry, and  of  masterly  skill  in  tactics,  as  was  afterwards 
often  manifested  to  the  Americans :  but  there  was  some- 
thing unaccountable  in  his  want  of  success  whenever 
Lee  was  opposed  to  him.  After  the  failure  of  this 
expedition  he  set  sail  with  Sir  Peter  Parker  for  New- 
York. 

The  Fort  which  had  been  so  gallantly  defended  by 
Moultrie^  afterwards  received  his  name ;  and  the  Pal- 
metto wood  of  which  it  was  constructed  gave  name  to 
a  society  of  Patriots  which  exists  to  the  present  day 
and  continues  proudly  to  uphold  and  defend  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom. 
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It  will  now  be  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  lit- 
tle fleet  which  had  been  fitted  out  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Ezekiel  Hopkins.  It  consisted  of  two 
ships^  two  brigs  and  a  sloop^  all  well  manned  and  arm- 
ed^ and  having  on  board  about  two  hundred  marines. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  operations  of  this 
fleet  had  been  of  considerable  service  to  the  Provin- 
cial cause^  having  at  various  times  with  great  courage 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  most  important  arti- 
cles of  military  stores.  Early  in  March  they  landed 
at  New  Providence  and  stripped  the  island  of  all  its 
stores  except  the  powder  which  the  Governour  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  remove ;  and  on  their  return 
home  were  somewhat  disgraced  by  an  unsuccessful 
action  with  the  British  ship  Glasgow  of  SO  guns,  which 
they  suffered  to  escape  after  an  engagement  of  two 
hours,  with  the  whole  fleet 

As  the  army  under  General  Washington  at  Boston 
remained  unmolested  after  the  evacuation  of  that  town 
by  the  British,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of 
them  where  they  were  most  wanted ;  and  as  no  mili- 
tary affair  of  importance  immediately  demands  our  at- 
tention, we  shall  endeavour  to  give  such  a  view  of  po- 
litical matters  as  will  lead  us  to  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. 

Such  was  the  deep  rooted  attachment  of  the  Colo- 
nists generally  to  Great  Britain,  under  whose  consti- 
tutional government  they  fancied  there  was  greater 
security,  and  happiness,  than  under  any  other  form  ef 
government  whatever,  that  until  the  last  critical  mo- 
ment, very  few  even  of  those  who  bore  the  largest 
share  in  the  measures  before  related,  either  desired  or 
thought  of  a  separation.  And  it  must  remain  forever 
a  subject  of  inexplicable  wonder,  by  what  magick  in- 
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fluence^  the  few  daring  spirits  in  Congress  who  from 
the  first  cherished  a  hope  of  independence^  were  ena- 
bled to  attain  the  adoption  of  those  measures  which 
so  gradually  but  so  successfully  led  them  to  the  sum- 
mit of  their  wishes. 

We  have  heretofore  mentioned  several  addresses 
forwarded  by  Congress  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada. 
The  people  of  that  Province  had  on  many  occasions 
evinced  a  friendly  disposition^  and  steps  were  now  ta* 
ken^  by  the  formal  appointment  of  Commissioners^  to 
negotiate  an  union.  Doctor  Franklin^  Samuel  Chase^ 
and  Charles  Carroll^  were  clothed  with  authority  from 
Congress  for  this  purpose ;  but  though  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  Province  had  experienced  nothing 
but  oppression  and  cruelty  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Guy 
Carleton^  and  the  rites  of  the  church  were  denied  to 
all  who  had  the  courage  to  avow  their  dislike  of  the 
Qttehec  Bill,  yet  they  were  either  too  tame  in  dispo- 
sition or  too  much  in  fear  of  the  power  of  Sir  6uy^  to 
listen  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Congress.  Mr. 
Carroll,  afterwards  Arch-Bishop  of  Baltimore^  a  gfen- ' 
tleman  every  way  qualified  for  the  task  of  persuasion^ 
was  senf  from  Maryland  to  offer  the  services  of  the 
Church  to  those  to  whom  they  had  been  refused^  and 
to  join  his  influence  with  the  Commissioners^  but  to  no 
purpose — ^the  Canadians  preferred  to  groan  longer  un- 
der the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

The  Congress  had  waited  with  considerable  pa- 
tience,  and  some  anxiety,  the  result  of  the  late  Session 
of  Parliament ;  they  had  forebore  to  do  any  thing  which 
might  not  be  justified  upon  the  fair  principles  of  self 
defence,  until  it  appeared  that  the  Ministry  were  re- 
solved, that  notliiug  short  of  the  most  abject  submis- 
sicu  should  be  the  price  of  accommodation.    Early 
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in  May  therefore  the  Oongress  adopted  a  measure  in- 
tended to  sound  the  sentiments  of  the  Colonies^  on  the 
subject  of  independence.  They  stated  the  rejection 
of  their  petitions,  the  Prohibitory  Act,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  foreign  mercenaries  to  reduce  them  to  obedi- 
ence, and  concluded  by  declaring  it  expedient  that  all 
the  Colonies  should  proceed  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  form  of  government  as  their  representatives 
might  think  most  conducive  to  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  This  Preamble  and  Resolution, 
was  immediately  forwarded  to  all  the  Colonies ;  and 
in  a  few  days  afterwards  Michard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir- 
ginia, gave  notice  to  the  Congress  that  he  should  on 
an  appointed  day  move  for  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. This  was  accordingly  done,  but  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  was  postponed  until  the  1st  of  Ju- 
ly, so  timid,  so  wavering,  so  unwilling  to  break  the 
maternal  connexion  were  most  of  the  members. 

The  interval  was  employed  in  unceasing  exertions 
by  the  friends  of  independence  to  prepare  the.  minds 
of  the  people  for  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  such 
a  measure.  The  Press  teemed  with  Bssays  and  Pam- 
phlets, in  which  all  the  arts  of  eloquence  were  used 
to  ridicule  the  prejudices  which  supported  an  attach- 
ment tp  the  King  and  the  Government  of  England. 
Among  the  nulnerous  writers  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion, the  most  luminous,  the  most  eloquent,  and  the 
most  forcible,  was  Thomas  Paine.  His  Pamphlet  en- 
titled ^<  Common  Sense"  was  not  only  read,  but  un- 
derstood, by  every  body.  It  contained  plain  and  sim- 
ple truths,  told  in  a  style  and  language,  that  came 
home  to  the  heart  of  every  man  j  and  those  who  re- 
gard the  independence  of  the  United  States  as  a  bless- 
ing, will  never  cease  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of 
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Thoinas^  Paine.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  subse- 
quent career — ^in  whatever  light  his  moral  or  religious 
principles  may  be  regarded — ^it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  to  him^  more  than  to  any  single  individual^ 
was  owing  the  rapid  diffusion  of  those  sentiments  and 
feelings  which  produced  the  act  of  separation  from 
Great  Britain. 

New- Hampshire,  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland,  for  a  long  time  held  out 
against  the  motion  for  independence.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia the  proposed  measure  was  so  warmly  opposed  by 
Mr.  Dickensorif  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  and 
ablest  advocates  of  resistance,  that  the  convention  of 
Deputies  left  him  out  in  their  election  of  Delegates  to 
Congress,  and  appointed  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  in  his 
place.  In  Maryland  the  Convention  instructed  their 
Delegates  to  vote  against  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, which  on  the  first  question  they  did,  contrary  to 
their  own  sentiments ;  and  withdrawing  immediately 
from  the  Congress,  they  returned  to  their  own  Colo- 
ny. Here  Samuel  Chase  laboured  industriously  and 
effectually  to  procure  county  meetings,  at  which  the 
people  were  induced  to  instruct  their  deputies  to  re- 
verse their  former  vote ;  and  on  the  S8th  of  June  the 
Convention  gave  an  unanimous  vote  for  independence, 
with  which  the  Delegates  lost  no  time  in  returning  to 
Congress. 

On  the  day  agreed  upon  for  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Lee's  motion,  the  1st  of  July,  Congress  resolved  it- 
self into  a  committee  of  the  whole ;  the  debates  on  the 
question  were  continued  with  great  warmth  for  three 
days.  It  had  been  determined  to  take  the  vote  by 
Colonies;  and  as  a  master  stroke  of  policy « the  author 
of  wliich  is  not  known  to  history,  it  had  been  propos- 
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cd  and  agreed  that  the  decision  on  the  question^  what- 
tever  might  be  the  real  state  of  the  votes^  should  appear 
to)  the  world  as  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Congress. 
On  the  first  question  8tir  Colonies  were  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  six  in  the  negative — Pennsylvania  being 
Without  a  vote  by  the  division  of  her  delegates.  What 
an  awfxil  moment  was  this  for  the  sanguine  friends  of 
freedom !  In  this  state  of  the  business,  it  is  said,  on 
the  authority  of  evidence  afterwards  adduced  be- 
fore the  British  Parliament,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Adams 
fence  motfe  successfully  exerted  his  influence ;  and  that 
one  of  tlie  delegates  of  Pennsylvania  was  brought  oyer 
to  the  side  of  independence.  It  is  more  probable,  how- 
lever,  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Adams  extended  no 
further  than  to  procure  one  of  the  dissenting  members 
to  withdraw  from  the  House ;  and  that  the  vote  of 
l^nnsylvania  was  thus  obtained.  This  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  circumstance  that  only  nine  out  of  the 
ten  delegates  ttom  that  Colony  subscribed  the  decla- 
ration. It  is  to  be  regretted,  only  as  a  matter  of  lau- 
dable tmriosity,  that  the  Journals  of  Congress  are  pro- 
foundly silent,  as  to  the  minute  proceedings  on  this 
memorable  question,  and  as  to  the  names  of  those  who 
espoused  ot  t^pp'osed  it.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  purity  of  moti\ie  which  actuated  any  member.  It 
is  sufficifetit  that  at  lengfth  the  important  decision  was 
made,  and  whether  made  by  a  majority  of  one  or  of 
twenty  voices,  is  a  question  of  no  historical  importance. 
Thomas  leflerson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Roger  Sheiman,  and  R.  R,  Livingston,  had  been 
appointed  on  the  llA  of  June,  to  prepare  a  declara- 
tion of  Independence.  It  was  agi-eed  by  this  Com- 
tniiftee,  t*fat  eacfc  individual  of  it  should  draw  up  such 
a  declaration  as  his  judgment,  talents,  or  feelings 
VOL.  J.  44 
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should  dictate^  that  so  upon  comparing  the  whole^  that 
one  should  be  chosen  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee^ 
which  should  be  most  conformable  to  the  wishes  of 
the  M^hole.  Mr.  Jefferson^s  paper  was  the  first  one 
read — and  as  the  highest  compliment  which  could  be^ 
paid  to  the  talents  which  it  displays^  every  member  of 
the  Committee  spontaneously  resolved  to  suppress  his 
own  production^  modestly  observing  that  it  was  un- 
worthy to  bear  a  competition  with  what  they  had  just 
heard. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  July  i77^f  that  declaration 
was  adopted  by  Congress,  and  given  to  the  world  as 
follows : 

A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled. 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  as- 
sume among  the  pow-ers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's 
God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires,  that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
which  impel  them  to  such  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all 
men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; 
that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed ;  and  whenever  any  form  of  go- 
vernment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  insti- 
tute a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form, 
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as  to  them  sball  seem  most  likely  to  effect  tlieir  safe- 
ty and  happiness.  Prudence  indeed,  would  dictate 
that  governments  long  established,  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and  accord- 
ingly, all  experience  hath  shown,  that  mankind  are 
more  inclined  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than 
to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  :  but  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despot- 
ism, it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  off  such 
government,  and  to  provide  iiew  guards  for  their  fu- 
ture security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance 
of  these  Colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which 
constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  go- 
vernment. The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great 
Britain,  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions ;  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of 
an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states  :  to  prove  this, 
let  facts  be  exhibited  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws,  the  most  whole- 
some ,and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governours  to  pass  laws  of 
immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspend- 
ed in  their  operations  till  his  assent  should  be  obtain- 
ed ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglect- 
ed to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  peo- 
ple would  relinquish  the  rights  of  representation  in 
the  legislature ;  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  for- 
midable to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places 
unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  deposito- 
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ries  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fati- 
guing them  intocompli&uee  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly^ 
for  o]^osiug^  with  manly  firmness^  his  invasion  on  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused^  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolu- 
tion^ to  cause  others  to  be  erecte^d^  whereby  the  legis- 
lative powers^  incapable  of  anjtiihilation,  have  return- 
ed to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise^ — ^the  state 
remaining  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dan- 
gers of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  with^ 
in. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of 
these  states ;  for  that  purpose,  obstructing  the  laws  for 
naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others 
to  encourage  their  n^igrations  hither,  and  raising  the 
conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice^  by 
refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary 
powers.  • 

He  has  made  judges  dependant  on  his  will  alone^ 
for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  pay-  ^ 
m  ent  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent 
hither  swarms  of  officers^  to  baraas  our  people  and  eat 
out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing 
armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  legialutures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independant 
of  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others^  to  subject  as  to  a  ju- 
risdiction foreign  to  our  constitution^  and  unacknowl- 
edged by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their  pretend- 
ed acts  of  legislation. 
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]P*oi^  qnarteiriiig  large  bodies  of  ivrmed  troops  nmong 
us. 

For  protectimg  thepi^  by  a  qiock  trial,  from  pimish< 
laent  for  any  mi^rdi^rs  which  they  should  commit  on 
tH^  inhabitauts  of  these  states : 

For  cutting  off  our  trade,  with  all  parts  of  the  world : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefit  of 
trial  by  jury : 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas^  to  be  tried  for  pre- 
tend(^4  olfences : 

For  abolisliing  the  free  systein  of  English  laws  in  ^ 
neighbouring  Province,  establishing  therein  an  arbi- 
trary goverojinent^  and  enlarging  its  boundaries  so  as 
to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for 
introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies : 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most 
valuable  laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms 
^f  our  governments : 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declar- 
ing themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us, 
in  all  case»  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us 
on^  of  his  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt 
our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people.     , 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  to  complete  the  work  of  death,  d^ola- 
tion  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances 
of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most 
barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  ci- 
vilized natioin. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  cap- 
tive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  coua- 
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try,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and 
brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestick  insurrections  amongst  us^ 
and  has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our 
frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known 
rule  of  warfare  is,  undistinguished  destruction  of  all 
ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  peti- 
tioned for  redress,  in  the  most  humble  terms  :  our  re- 
peated petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated 
injury.  A  Prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  Bri- 
tish brethren.  We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to 
time,  of  attempts,  by  their  Legislature,  to  extend  an 
unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us  ;  we  have  reminded 
them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settle- 
ment here ;  we  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice 
and  magnanimity ;  and  we  have  conjured  them,  by 
the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usur- 
pations, which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connex- 
ion and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity.  We  must 
therefore  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces 
our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of 
mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

We  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  general  Congress  assembled, 
appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the 
rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  Colonies,  solemn- 
ly publish  and  declare,  that  these  United  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Independent 
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States;  and  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown^;  and  that  all  political  connex- 
ion between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain^  is 
and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved ;  and  that^  as  free 
and  independent  states^  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war^  conclude  peace^  contract  alliances^  establish  com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  in- 
dependent states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge 
to  each  other  our  lives^  our  fortunes^  and  our  sacred 
honour. 
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CHAPTER  Xra. 

Mffect  of  the  Declaration —  Vigorous  preparations  of  the  British 
Ministry — Letters  of  VFashington^ResoltOion^  of  Con^ess-^ 
Mtscetlaneous  Suvmary'-^hupiiry  ivlto  the  e^tui^  of  the  Ce^ 
^r^-^Commencement  of  the  shjstem  df  retaliatioirt^Beftections 
bn  its  policy — Letters — Orders-^^Miscellanec/us  R^UctionS'^ 
Admiral  aad  General  Howe  arrive  as  Commissionersr-^Etiquette 
bhserved  in  their  intercourse  tcrith  tiTashingtonr^Crown  Point 
ahandoned-^Staie  of  preparation^-^Sritish  ve^ls  pa^  Up  the 
M*orth  Rivera-Remarks, 

.1 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  once  published 
to  the  world  with  such  solemnity^  gave  a  new  charac- 
ter to  the  contest^  not  only  in  the  Colonies^  but  in  £u- 
rope.  Before  this  decisive  step^  the  American  people 
were  regarded  by  many  able  and  good  men^  as  well 
as  sound  politicians^  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantick^  ra- 
ther as  children  struggling  for  doubtful  privileges 
with  a  parent^  than  as  men  contending  with  men  for 
their  natural  and  indisputable  rights.  But  this  deli- 
berate appeal  to  the  nations  of  the  earthy  to  posterity^ 
and  to  the  Gk)d  of  battles,  gave  a  new  political  charac- 
ter, an  immediate  dignity  and  manhood,  to  their  cause. 
It  was  no  longer  the  unholy  struggle  of  subjects  against 
their  monarch ;  of  children  against  their  parent ;  of  rash 
and  turbulent  men  who  never  measure  nor  weigh  the 
consequence  of  their  deeds  :  it  was  no  longer  a  con- 
test for  mere  matters  of  opinion,  but  for  a  national  ex- 
istence, for  life  or  death.  It  became,  under  the  awful 
sanction  of  that  assembly,  the  temperate  and  determin- 
ed stand  of  men  who  have  entrenched  themselves  with- 
in the  certain  and  thoroughly -understood  limits  of  their 
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tights ;  of  men  who  had  counted  the  cost  dispassion- 
ately^ and  measured  the  event  without  shrinking ;  of 
men  who  felt^  deliberated  and  acted^  as  the  representa- 
tives of  a  whole  people,  conscious  of  their  infirmities 
and  their  responsibility ;  knowing  the  might  of  their 
adversaries,  and  the  weakness  of  their  friends,  but  de- 
termined to  do  their  duty  to  their  children,  and  leave 
them  their  inheritance  undisturbed  and  unimpaired* 
Or  if  that  might  not  be,  and  the  liberties  of  English- 
men were  no  longer  the  protection  of  their  wives,  or 
the  birth-right  of  their  children, — ^to  leave  them  as  wi- 
dows and  orphans  to  the  charity  of  Heaven. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was,  of  itself,  a 
victory, — a  victory  ov6r  the  passions,  prejudices  and 
fears  of  a  multitude.  It  drew  the  line  forever,  between 
the  friends  and  the  foes  of  America.  It  left  no  neu- 
trals. He,  who  was  not  for  independenoe,  uncondition- 
al independance,  was  an  enemy.  The  effect  produc- 
ed upon  the  publick  mind  by  the  boldness  and  unani- 
mity manifested  on  this  occasion,  by  the  delegates  of 
the  several  Colonies,  operated  on  the  general  confi- 
dence of  the  people  as  much  as  a  similar  declaration 
would  have  done,  had  it  been  adopted  and  signed  by 
the  whole  population  of  the  states.  In  the  publick 
exultation  at  the  time,  the  murmurs  of  disapprobation 
were  unheard ;  and  the  opposition  to  be  expected  from 
the  discontented  and  factious,  who  were  always  a  for- 
midable minority,  and  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  coun- 
try, was  entirely  overlooked. 

The  manifesto  appeared  as  unanimous ;  it  was  hail- 
ed as  a  prognostick  ;  and  when  the  measure  was  con- 
summated there  were  few  to  distrust  such  predictions 
as  the  wisest  had  uttered,  when  only  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  such  a  coalition.     They  forgot  that 
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there  was  no  common  bead  to  give  stability  and  uni- 
formity to  the  measures  of  the  confederacy  ;  the  testi- 
mony of  all  antiquity  was  disregarded  ;  not  only  the 
people^  but  politicians^  not  otherwise  deficient  in  saga« 
city^  persisted  in  believing  that  such  an  union  might  be 
permanent  with  no  other  tie  than  that  of  opinion. 

Whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  the  vast  political 
foresight  of  those  wlio  first  planned  this  confederacy^ 
it  is  .certain  that,  at  the  time,  it  was  regarded  as  a  tem^ 
porary  association.  To  understand  the  principles  of 
attraction  and  adhesion  which  first  brought  together 
and  then  united  such  discordant  materials,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  forget  what  happened  after  their  union, 
and  go  back  to  its  first  cause.  Much  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  lofty  patriotism  of  the  times,  which  may, 
with  more  justice,  be  attributed  to  necesit}%  or  to  some 
other  cause.  Still  more  has  been  said  of  the  generous 
disinterestedness^  the  unshaken  firmness,  the  incor- 
ruptible integrity  of  the  several  parties  ;  but  the  plain 
truth  seems  to  be  this.  The  Colonies  adopted  certain 
precipitate  measures,  the  consequences  of  which  were 
not  foreseen  at  the  time,  by  which  they  were  so  entan- 
gled, that  they  could  not  be  separated*  Their  dispo- 
sition to  retract  frequently  succeeded  the  strongest  in- 
stances of  opposition,  but  always  so  far  in  the  rear  as 
to  be  ineffectual.  While  they  threw  the  gauutlet  with 
one  hand,  they  extended  the  othfer  for  reconciliation. 
And  when  that  reconciliation  was  about  to  take  place, 
some  other  precipitate  indication  of  hostility  was  gi  ven^ 
which  prevented  it. 

The  only  bond  of  union  at  first,  was  opinion — ^lia- 
ble at  every  moment  to  change.  A  sense  of  common 
danger  wa<  the  tendency  to  union ;  and  a  desire  of 
self  preservatioQ  the  only  law  of  cohesion.  And  both- of 
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these  could  be  counteracted  by  the  first  cbange  in  af- 
fairs. That  very  patriotism  which  had  united  the 
whole^  would  have  controled  the  party  :  until  a  to- 
tal dismemberment  and  separation  were  effected.  Pa- 
triotism is^  necessarily^  more  and  more  active  and  pow- 
erful as  it  is  more  circumscribed ;  and  this^  which  had 
embraced  within  its  comprehensive  reach,  the  popula- 
tion of  thirteen  atates,  would  always  have  been  found 
with  its  moving  principle  concentrated  in  some  on^  of 
them. 

This  patriotism^  acting  on  the  vitals  of  each  state^ 
and  supported  by  the  omnipotent  desire  of  self  preser- 
vation^ would,  when  submission  was  safety  and  secu- 
rity, have  effected  a  separation  of  interests  by  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  same  laws  which  led  to  tbeif 
union. 

That  this  confederacy  did  exist  so  long,  notwith- 
standing this  infirmity  in  its  nature,  without  any  arti- 
cles of  association  creating  a  greater  degree  of  mutual 
dependence,  than  a  mere  sense  of  common  danger, 
must  be  atti*ibuted  to  some  cause  more  philosophical 
than  disinterestedness,  or  virtue.  To  counteract  this 
tendency  to  fly  off  from  the  centre,  there  must  have 
been  some  natural  law.  Nations  or  legislative  bodies, 
are  not  disturbed  or  influenced  by  patriotism,  or  disin- 
terestedness, in  any  case  whatever.  Individuals  may 
possess  many  exalted  virtues,  but  they  cannot  be  de- 
legated ;  and  if  they  could,  there  are  comparatively,  \ 
so  few  of  them  in  the  population  of  any  country  that  ^ 
their  influence  would  never  be  felt  in  a  representative 
assembly. 

This  natural  law  which  enabled  all  the  t;olonies  to 
resist  the  influences  applied  to  them,  and  still  to  main- 
tain the  closest  union,  when  the  causes  that  brought 
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them  together  had  ceased  to  operate,  was  necessity 
Many  of  them  would  have  withdrawn  before  the  con- 
federacy was  agreed  upon  ;  even  before  the  declara^ 
tion  of  independence  was  published,  but  for  the  ear- 
lier measures  with  which  they  had  entangled  them- 
selves^ their  characters,  their  popularity  and  resources^ 
without  any  expectation  of  the  consequences. 

But,  whatever  may  now  be  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  natural  law,  which  brought  these  several 
parts  into  such  intimate  connexion,  and  afterwards 
supported  that  connexion,  it  will  be  granted  that,  at 
the  time^  these  effects  were  attributed  to  principles  ma- 
terially different.  The  weakness  of  the  coalition  was 
forgotten ;  its  tendency  to  separation  was  disregarded ; 
patriotism  and  virtue  were  considered  as  ligaments 
capable  of  counteracting  these  natural  propensities. — 
The  declaration  of  independence  was  received  as  the 
unanimous  resolve  of  the  thirteen  Colonies.  And 
even  in  England,  where  some  intimations  of  such  a 
design  had  been  rumoured  in  the  circles  of  government^ 
and  where  the  strength  of  the  royalists  was  the  most 
intimately  known,  the  power  of  that  formidable  mino- 
rity was  forgotten  in  the  alarm  of  the  first  intelligence^ 
and  the  cabinet  politicians  themselves,  for  a  while,  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  population  of  America  had  spo- 
ken to  their  oppressors.  The  unanimity  thus  exhibit- 
ed in  this  moment  of  unparallelled  trial,  was  justly  re- 
garded as  portentous  not  only  of  the  nature,  but  of  the 
termination  of  the  contest. 

To  the  sober  and  reflecting,  there  was  a  more  justi- 
fiable ground  for  apprehensions,  or  fears,  as  they  be- 
longed to  the  oppressors  or  the  oppressed,  in  the  cool 
and  weighty  deliberation  of  the  men  who  had  resolv- 
ed on  this  measure^  though  they  had  not  given  an  un- 
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animous  decision,  than  there  would  have  been  in  the 
most  complete  and  unquestionable  manifestations  of 
popular  unanimity.  For  a  measure  adopted  unani- 
mously by  a  multitude,  from  the  nature  of  their  deli- 
berations, can  never  be  so  conclusive,  as  if  it  were  sane,- 
tioned  by  the  majority  of  a  few,  representing  the  ma- 
ny, even  as  they  are' usually  represented.  But  men 
were  never  so  represented,  as  in  this  Congress.  The 
members  c^omposing  it,  were  not  only  the  chosen  ones 
of  their  country,  but  chosen  in  the  hour  of  trial,  when 
only  the  great  are  to  be  seen ;  men  slow  in  deli- 
beration, but  tried  and  known  to  be  immoveable  in 
their  resolves. 

The  Delegates  to  this  Congress  who  first  gave  a 
name  to  their  country,  were  not  the  popular  favourites 
who  are  brought  into  notice  during  the  season  of  tu- 
mult and  violence ;  nor  were  they  such  men  as  are 
chosen  in  times  of  tranquillity,  when  nothing  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  a  mistaken  choice ;  not  the  favourites 
of  a  party  or  a  family.  But  they  were  men  to 
whom  others  might  cling  in  times  of  peril ;  and  look 
up  to  in  the  revolution  of  empires ;  men  whose 
countenances  in  marble,  as  on  the  canvass,  may  be 
dwelt  upon,  by  after  ages,  as  the  history  of  their  times. 

In  periods  of  revolution,  common  men  are  disre- 
garded ;  popular  favourites  dwindle  into  obscurity  ; 
and  the  humble  stand  contemplating  the  giants  of  their 
race,  who  have  assembled  and  united  for  their  pro- 
tection. Such  were  they  who  composed  that  assembly ; 
chosen  in  the  most  threatening  hour  of  their  existence, 
and  placed  as  centinels  upon  the  outworks  of  liberty. 

There  is  something  so  grand  and  imposing  in  tho 
nature  of  that  event ;  in  the  character  of  the  times  and 
the  actors^  that  we  should  regard  it^  were  it  a  matter 
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of  antiquity y  as  the  most  sablime  exhibition  that  man 
has  ever  made  to  man  :  and  nothing  short  of  an  im- 
possibility should  be  listened  to^  as  an  excuse,  from 
an  American^  for  not  being  familiar  with  its  circum- 
stances. The  Chronicles  of  that  age  should  be  stu- 
died M'ith  reverence  and  intensity,  by  all  whose  an- 
cestors had  an  interest  in  the  question ;  and  all  who 
experience  in  themselves  and  the  security  of  their  li- 
berties, the  mighty  effects  of  its  decision ;  and  this, 
while  yet  they  ai*e  not  too  far  removed  from  the  peri- 
od when  men  feel  related  to  their  ancestors,  and  speak 
with  a  generous  enthusiasm  of  their  deeds  ;  and  while 
yet  within  the  time  when  benefactors  are  not  quite 
forgotten. 

If  the  mind  were  properly  led  to  an  examination  of 
this  sulvject,  by  a  regular  chain  of  deduction,  from  the 
first  causes  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  Colonists,  to  the 
times  of  gi*eater  violence,  and  more  open  and  decided 
opposition  to  the  British  Ministry  ;  and  thence  to  a 
period  when  open  war  was  proclaimed  against  their 
formidable  adversary,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
there  is  no  record  in  history  of  greater  interest ;  nor 
any  people,  unless  it  be  the  Greeks,  in  their  strife 
with  the  Persians,  who  have  dared  so  much,  with  so 
fearful  a  disproportion.  And  should  the  same  dispas- 
sionate consideration  of  the  subject  be  resumed  for 
another  purpose,  it  will  be  found  that  at  no  time  of 
the  struggle, — ^from  the  first  symptoms  of  disaffection, 
to  the  period  when  a  small  minority  of  the  oppressed* 
gave  battle  to  their  oppressors  in  the  Eastern  Colo* 
nies,  to  the  declaration  of  the  majority  against  tyran- 
ny ^  though  clothed  in  the  verable  habiliments  of  Bri- 
tish law,  which  this  country  so  reverenced,  and  so  che- 
rishes yet,  and  to  the  final  consummation  of  their  in- 
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ciependence^  was  there  a  period  so  critical^  as  when 
that  declaration  was  first  pablickly  proposed  by  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee.  Let  it  be  supposed^  for  a  moment^ 
that  it  had  been  rejected.  How  different  would  be 
the  present  situstion  of  America  1  France  would  have 
had  no  confidence  in  a  people  that  had  none  in  them- 
selves ;  and  to  this  hour  America  might  have  been  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Americans^  until 
that  paper  was  published  to  the  worlds  had  done  no- 
thing which  their  king  might  not  have  forgiven  with 
dignity. 

That  measure  to  which  the  latest  posterity  of  the 
authors  will  appeal  as  the  most  convincing  evidence  of 
masculine  energy  in  peril;  of  decision  in  policy^ 
and  high  minded  devotion  to  the  interest  of  humanity^ 
is  now  considered  so  much  a  matter  of  course^  as  a  pro- 
ceeding so  necessarily  required  by  the  situation  of  af- 
fkirs^  and  so  naturally  growing  out  of  them^  that  few 
will  be  made  to  understand  its  boldness  and  impor- 
tance^ and  fewer  still  to  acknowledge  either.  But  let 
all  who  regard  it  with  such  indifference^  or  who  believe 
it  to  have  been  the  natural  result  of  such  a  vast  politi- 
cal commotion^  ask  themselves  if  they  ^would  have 
dared^  in  such  a  season  of  terrour  and  discouragement 
to  make  such  a  proposition^  in  an  assembly  of  rebels  ; 
or  even  to  vote  in  favor  of  it^  if  another  had  proposed 
it;  and  then^  they  may  be  enabled  to  understand  how 
momentous  was  the  crisis^  how  eventful  the  contem-^ 
plated  declaration^  and  how  unlimited  the  consequen- 
ces to  be  apprehended. 

All  these  circumstances  should  be  contemplated^ 

and  dwelt  upon  with  seriousness^  or  justice  cannot  be 
done  to  the  actors  in  those  scenes.  They^  were  le- 
gislators^ senators^  christians^  sober  minded  men^  not 
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to  be  stirred  to  enthusiasm  by  rhetorical  allusion  to 
Greece  or  Rome ;  they  were  not  to  be  hurried  into  an 
exterminating  and  perpetual  war,  as  schoolboys  to 
an  exercise.  The  drama  in  which  they  were  the  ac- 
tors, was  to  be  played  by  men  in  arms,  before  the 
universe.  They  were  men  who  had  learned  to  look 
on  death  unmoved,  and  debate  calmly  in  his  presence. 
It  was  not  desperation,  not  intemperate  desire  of  ven- 
geance which  impelled  and  supported  them ;  it  was 
the  immoveable  resolution  of  men  who  have  determin- 
ed on  martyrdom.  As  such,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  received  in  Great  Britain.  We  have 
seen  that  it  had  been  determined  in  the  British'  Ca- 
binet, at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow,  and  by  one  vigorous  campaign  to  over- 
spread and  reduce  the  whole  Colonies  at  a  time.  To 
carry  this  plan  into  operation,  a  body  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand foreign  troops  were  to  be  employed  in  addition 
to*  the  British  forces.  Notice  of  this  measure  was 
soon  communicated  to  the  Americans,  and  served  but 
to  excite  in  them  a  more  determined  spu-it  of  resistance ; 
and  to  give  a  sanction  to  their  applications  for  foreign 
assistance.  It  took  away  the  character  of  a  domestick 
struggle  from  the  wur,  lessened  the  confidence  of  the 
British  in  themselves,  and  taught  the  Colonies  to 
boast  that  even  Great  Britain  could  not  hope  to  re- 
duce them  without  assistance.  The  whole  of  the 
American  Colonies,  in  furtherance  of  this  new  system  of 
war,  and  as  preparatory  to  some  dreadful  punishment^ 
had  been  declared,  early  in  this  year,  to  be  out  of  the 
royal  protection.  This  step,  more  than  any  other^ 
operated  upon  the  passions  of  the  multitude  ;  and 
turned  the  eyes  of  the  leading  men  in  America  to-> 
wards  their  resources.    It  accustomed  them  to  con- 
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template  the  whole  American  people  as  outlaws^  with 
whom  no  measures  were  to  be  kept,  and  against, 
whom  it  was  lawful  to  employ  the  mercenaries  of  Eu- 
rope,  not  in  battle^  but  as  blood  hounds,  in  hunting 
and  extermination.  The  Princes  of  Europe,  who 
furnished  these  troops,  were  justly  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  contractors  for  cutting  the  throats  of  mankind  on  an 
extensive  scale.  A  price  was  set  upon  the  head  of 
every  distinguished  man  in  America.— That  price  was 
the  plunder  of  his  estate  and  the  monthly  pay  of  his  des- 
troyers. But  these  were  the  measures  of  a  minority^ 
not  of  a  nation. 

The  plan  for  the  campaign  was  vast,  and  had  the 
most  important  part  been  entrusted  to  a  more  enter- 
prising officer  than  Sir  William  Howe,  the  result,  for 
a  season,  might  have  been  more  auspicious ;  but  it 
could  not  have  been  decisive.     A  greater  territory 
might  have  been  recovered,  more  brilliant  advanta- 
ges secured,  but  they  must  have  been  temporary. — 
The  whole  force  employed  was  too  inefficient  to  ef- 
fect the  total  overthrow  of  the  Colonial  power,  and. 
any  less  successes  than  a  complete  overthrow  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  confederacy,  won  Id 
but  have  animated  them  to  a  more  resolute  opposi- 
tion, and  a  mightier  effort  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 
Besides,  it  was  teaching  them  to  be  soldiers  ;  every 
defeat  which  was  not  destructive  to  the  Golonistsi  was 
in  reality  a  victory.     Like  the  Spartan,  Great  Bri- 
tain should  never  have  fought  a  second  battle  with  her 
(oe.  That  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  Americans  is  prov- 
ed by  every  page  of  their  history.  Disaster  but  taught 
them  circumspection.  The  energies  of  the  confederacy 
were  never  so  vehemently  exerted  after  a  victory  as 
after  a  defeat. 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  reasoning  and  remonstran- 
ces of  Washington,  the  vigour  of  Congress  always 
relaxed  after  a  successful  campaign.  The  wisest 
men  in  America  Would  believe  the  termination  of  the 
war  already  at  hand,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long 
succession  of  disappointments,  during  every  one  of 
which  their  very  existence  as  a  nation  was  at  stake, 
that  measures  were  taken  for  a  permanent  war ;  and 
provision  made  not  for  reconciliation,  but  for  a  war 
which  must  and  should  be  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  until  the  independence  of  the  country  was  recog- 
nized. 

The  plan,  as  matured  for  the  campaign  of  1776,  by 
the  British  Ministry,  embraced  three  extensive  ob- 
jects. The  first,  was  to  relieve  Quebec,  and  drive  out 
the  Americans  from  Canada.  The  second  was  to 
make  a  powerful  movement  upon  some  of  the  South- 
ern Colonies  ;  the  execution  of  which  was  entrusted 
to  8ir  Henry  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker ;  both  of 
which  have  been  already  related ;  And  the  third,  and 
most  important  of  all,  was  to  take  possession  of  New 
York  with  a  force  suflBciently  powerful  to  hold  Hud- 
son river ;  form  a  line  of  communication  with  the  royal 
army  in  Canada  ;  embarrass  or  intercept  the  inter- 
course between  the  eastern  and  middle  Colonies,  and 
overrun  the  surrounding  country.  This  expedition 
was  committed  to  Sir  William  Howe. 

The  purposes  of  this  last  mentioned  division  of  the 
plan,  with  all  their  consequences  were  foreseen  by 
Washington,  and  fully  understood,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  letter,  which  will  serve  to  explain 
the  general  situation  of  affairs  in  America  at  the  time 
of  her  becoming  a  confederate  and  independent  na- 
tion.   It  is  dated  July  %  1776,  at  New  York,  and 
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directed  to  John  Hancock,  the  Preeidefit  of  Congress. 

^^  When  I  had  the  honour  to  address  to  you/*'  he 
says  ^^  on  the  thirtieth  ult.  I  transmitted  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  had  received  from  a  geBJtleman,  a  member  of 
the  honourable  court  of  Mass.  suggesting  the  impro- 
bability of  succour  coming  from  there  in  any  reasona- 
ble time,  either  for  the  defence  of  this  place,  or  to  re- 
inforce our  troo^  engaged  in  the  Canada  expedition. 
I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that,  from  a  variety  of  in- 
telligence, his  apprehensions  appear  to  be  just,  and  to 
be  fully  confirmed :  nor  have  I  reason  to  expect  but 
that  the  supplies  from  the  other  two  governments, 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  will  be  extremely 
slow  and  greatly  deficient  in  numbers. 

^  As  it  now  seems  beyond  a  question,  and  clear  to 
demonstration,  that  the  enemy  mean  to  direct  their  ope- 
rations, and  bend  their'  most  vigorous  efforts  against 
this  Colony,  and  will  att^npt  to  unite  their  two  ar- 
mies,— ^that  under  Gen.  Burgoyne  and  the  one  arrivi* 
ed  here,  I  cannot  bat  think  the  expedient  proposed 
by  that  gentleman  is  exceedingly  ju^t ;  and  ttie  conti^ 
nental  regiments  now  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  should 
be  immediately  called  from,  thence,  and  be  employed 
where  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  their  aid 
will  be  indispensably  necessary.  The  expediency  of 
the  measure,  I  shall  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  and  will  only  observe,  as  my  opinion,  that 
there  is  not  the  most  distant  prospect  of  an  attempt 
being  made  where  they  now  are ;  andif  tbere  should^ 
that  the  militia  that  can  be  assembled  upon  the  shw- 
test  notice^  will  be  more  than  equal  to  repel  it.  They 
are  well  armed,  resolute  and  determined^  and  will  in- 
stantly oppose  any  invasion  that  may  be  made  in 
^eir  own  Colony.'' 
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^^I  shall  also  take  the  liberty  again  to  request  Con* 
gress  to  interest  themselves  in  having  the  militia  rais- 
ed and  forwarded  with  all  possible  expedition^  as  fast 
as  any  considerable  number  of  them  can  be  collected^ 
that  are  to  compose  the  flying  camp.  This  I  mention- 
ed in  my  letter  yesterday,  but  think  proper  to  repeat 
it,  being  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  necessity. 
The  camp  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amboy : 
and  I  shall  be  glad  that  the  Conventions  or  Commit- 
tees of  Safety,  of  those  governments  from  whence  they 
come,  may  be  requested  to  give  me  previous  notice  of 
their  marching,  that  I  may  form  some  plan^  and  di- 
rect provision  for  tlieir  reception." 

<<  The  disaffection  of  the  people  of  that  place  and 
others  not  far  distant^  is  exceedingly  great ;  and^  un- 
less it  be  checked  and  overawed  it  may  become  more 
general  and  very  alarming.  The  arrival  of  the  enemy 
will  encourage  it.  They,  or  at  least^  a  part  of  them^ 
are  already  landed  on  Staten  Island^  which  is  quite 
contiguous  ;  and  about  four  thousand  were  marching 
about  it  yesterday^  as  I  have  been  advised ;  and  are 
leaving  no  arts  unessayed  to  gain  the  inhabitants  to 
their  side,  who  seem  but  too  favourably  disposed.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  in  a  little  time  they  may  attempt  to 
cross  to  the  Jersey  side,  and  induce  many  to  join  them^ 
either  from  motives  of  interest  or  fear^  unless  there  is 
a  force  to  oppose  them." 

^<  As  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  Ministerial  ar- 
my we  shall  have  to  oppose  this  campaign,  will  be 
great  and  numerous^  and  well  know  that  the  utmost 
industry  will  be  used  as  it  already  has  been^  to  excite 
the  savages  and  every  body  of  people  to  arms  against 
us,  whom  they  can  influence,  it  certainly  behoves  us 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  counteract  their  designs.    I 
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woald  therefore  submit  to  Congress  whether  (espe- 
cially as  our  schemes  for  employing  the  western  In- 
dians do  not  seem  to  be  attended  with  any  great  pros- 
pect of  success^  from  General  Schuyler's  account^)  it 
may  not  be  advisable  to  take  measures  to  engage  those 
of  the  Eastward,  the  St.  John,  Nova  Scotia,  Penob- 
scot, &c.  in  our  favour.  I  have  been  told  that  several 
might  be  got ;  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  or  more, 
readily  to  join  us.  If  they  can,  I  should  imagine  it 
ought  to  be  done.  It  will  prevent  our  enemies  from 
securing  their  friendship ;  and  further,  they  will  be  of 
infinite  service  in  annoying  and  harassing  them,  should 
they  ever  attempt  to  penetrate  the  country.  Congress 
will  be  pleased  to  consider  the  measure :  'and  if  they 
determine  to  adopt  it,  I  conceive  it  will  be  necessary 
to  authorize  and  request  the  General  Court  of  the 

*  

Massachusetts  Bay  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Their 
situation  and  advantages  will  enable  them  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  and  an  alliance  better  than  it  can  be  done  by 
any  persons  else.'' 

After  some  other  remarks  relating  to  the  employment 
of  French  engineers,  and  intelligence  received  from 
General  Greene,  he  continues  : 

^«  The  expectation  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Howe, 
is  certainly  the  reason  the  army  already  come  have 
not  begun  their  hostile  operations.  When  that  arrives, 
we  may  look  for  the  most  interesting  events,  and  such 
as,  in  all  probability,  will  have  considerable  weight 
in  the  present  contest.  It  behoves  us  to  be  prepared 
in  the  best  manner,  and  I  submit  it  again  to  Congress, 
whether  the  accounts  given  by  their  prisoners  do  not 
show  the  propriety  of  calling  the  several  Continental 
regiments  from  the  Massachusetts  government,  rais- 
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ing  the  flying  camp  with  all  possible  dispatch^  and  en- 
gaging the  Eastern  Indians/' 

<^  July  SL  General  Mercer  arrived  here  on  Tues- 
day, and  the  next  morning  was  oi*dered  to  Faulus 
Hook  to  make  some  arrangement  of  the  militia  as  they 
came  in^  and  the  best  disposition  he  could  to  prevent 
the  enemy  crossing  from  Staten  Island,  if  they  should 
have  any  such  view.  The  distressed  situation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Elizabethtown  and  Newark  has  since 
induced  me,  upon  their  application^  to  give  up  all  the 
militia  from  the  Jerseys,  except  those  engaged  for  six 
months.  I  am  hopeful  they  will  be  enabled  to  repel 
any  incursions  that  may  be  attempted.  Generals  Mer- 
cer and  Livingston  are  concerting  plans  for  that  pur- 
pose. By  a  letter  from  the  latter,  last  night,  I  am  in- 
formed the  enemy  are  throwing  up  small  works  at  all 
the  passes  on  the  north  side  of  Staten  Island,  which  it 
is  probable  they  mean  to  secure. '^ 

^^  None  of  the  Connecticut  militia  have  yet  arrived ; 
so  that  the  reinforcement  we  have  received  is  very  in- 
considerable.'' 

He  then  mentions  having  received  a  letter  from  Ge- 
neral Schuyler,  who,  it  appears,  had  addressed  him 
on  a  subject  of  great  delicacy.  General  Gates  had 
been  appointed  to  a  command  in  Canada,  and  after  his 
retreat  within  the  division  subject  to  General  Schuy- 
ler, still  continued  to  exercise  a  concuiTent  authority. 
The  particulars  will  be  jrelated  hereafter. 

^^  The  evils  which  must  inevitably  follow  a  disput- 
ed command,"  says  Washington,  <^  are  too  obvious 
and  alarming  to  admit  a  moment's  delay  in  your  de- 
cisioa  thereupon ;  and  altliough  I  do  not  presume  to  ad- 
vise in  iBL  matter,  now,  of  this  delicacy,  yet  as  it  ap- 
pears evident  that  the  northern  army  has  retreated  to 
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Grown  Point,  and  mean  to  act  upon  the  defensive  only^ 
I  cannot  help  giving  it  as  my  opinion  that  one  of  the 
two  Major  Generals  of  that  quarter  would  be  more  use- 
fully employed  here,  or  in  the  flying  camp,  than  there  : 
for  it  becomes  my  duty  to  observe  that  if  another  ex- 
perienced officer  is  taken  from  hence  in  order  to  com* 
mand  the  flying  camp,  your  grand  army  will  be  entire- 
ly stripped  of  Generals  who  have  seen  service,  being 
in  a  manner  already  destitute  of  such.  My  duties  on 
this  account ;  the  appointment  of  General  Whitcomb  to 
the  Eastern  regiments, — a  conviction  in  my  own  breast 
that  no  troops  will  be  sent  to  Boston,  and  the  certainty 
of  a  number  coming  to  this  place,  occasioned  my  post- 
poning, from  time  to  time,  sending  any  general  officer 
from  hence  to  the  Eastward  heretofore;  and  now  I 
shall  wait  the  sentiments  of  Congress  relative  to  the 
five  regiments  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  before  I  do  any 

thing  in  this  matter." 
The  despatch  then  concludes  with  a  remark  on 

some  new  arrangements  in  the  hospital  department,  no 
further  material  at  this  time,  than  as  they  show  his 
anxiety  to  create  a  proper  dependance  in  the  subordi- 
nate officers  of  that  department  upon  some  one  person* 
This  had  not  been  done  and  it  was  an  evil  which,  du- 
ring an  after  campaign,  acquired  such  an  alarming  in- 
fluence upon  the  affairs  of  the  army,  as  to  expose  them 
to  absolute  destruction.  The  scrutiny,  experience, 
and  sagacity  of  Washington  saw  these  defects  at  an 
early  period,  but  the  men  to  whom  he  appealed  could 
only  be  taught  by  experience. 

The  plain,  business  character  of  such  letters  as  the 
preceding  is  an  abundant  source  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory information.  They  are  the  history  of  the  times. 
It  is  true  they  might  be  abridged  ;  perhaps  amended — 
for  they  were  written  by  a  soldier  who  would  have 
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strangely  mistaken  the  glory  of  his  profession^  if  he 
had  stooped  to  write  elegantly.  Some  repetitions 
were  necessary ;  the  business  upon  which  he  wrote 
was  of  a  nature  that  led  him  directly  to  the  point — in 
the  most  urgent  manner.  But^  nevertheless^  they  are 
records^  and  should  be  faithfully  preserved  in  all  their 
minuteness^  and  with  all  their  redundancies.  By  these 
documents  alone  can  justice  be  done  to  him^  or  to  the 
enemy ;  they  are  the  key  to  the  whole  system  of  mea- 
sures pursued  by  both. 

It  is  too  late  to  reconcile  and  explain  apparent  con- 
tradictions and  mistakes  in  policy  after  that  policy  has 
been  matured^  expanded^  and  innumerable  circum- 
stances^ unknown  by  the  opposite  party  at  the  time^ 
have  been  successively  developed  by  history.  Great 
schemes  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  their  result.  What 
at  that  time,  under  all  circumstances,  of  flying  ru- 
mours, and  contradictory  reports,  attended  with  eve- 
ry degree  of  aggravation  and  misrepresentation  which 
is  so  natural  in  seasons  of  alarm,  was  the  measure  of 
profound  and  discriminating  sagacity,  will  frequently 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  no  longer  disturb- 
ed or  terrified,  as  a  precipitate  or  unjustifiable  step. 
The  conduct  of  the  British  or  American  commanders 
can  only  be  judged  of,  by  their  supposed  information 
of  the  forces  and  designs  of  each  other  at  the  time,  not 
from  recent  events  and  disclosures.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly common  with  both  commanders  to  hear  magnified 
accounts  of  the  preparations  made  by  each  other.  To 
do  justice  to  those  who  have  been  busy  in  scenes  of 
commotion,  their  feelings  and  situation  must  be  enter- 
ed into;  after  circumstances  and  relations  must  be  for- 
gotten. To  enable  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
character  of  the  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  re  vol  u- 
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tion^  and  wish  for  the  vindication  of  their  wisdom  and 
consistency,  to  make  that  vindication  themselves,  such 
letter  as  will  be  occasionally  introduced  at  this  pe- 
riod of  the  history,  will  be  the  most  effectual  means 
They  will  explain  every  thing. 

Were  the  feeling  of  the  writer  alone,  to  be  consult- 
ed in  a  work  of  this  nature,  he  would,  perhaps,  avoid 
all  these  minute  and  circumstantial  details,  which  tend 
to  narrow  the  broad  and  expansive  views  of  the  un- 
derstanding. In  the  revolution  of  empires,  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  common  fluctuations  of  opinion  ought 
not  to  be  remembered — but  the  latter  are  the  symp- 
toms of  that  convulsion  which  produces  the  former. 

A  History  of  the  American  Revolution  should  be 
written  for  the  table,  not  for  the  shelf.  The  opinions 
and  designs  of  such  a  man  as  George  Washington, 
during  a  period  like-  the  Revolution  of  these  states, 
however  expressed,  must  be  interesting  long  after  the 
language  of  the  historian,  who  would  reject  their  aid, 
has  been  forgotten.  If  labour  were  to  be  spared,  or 
a  popular  reputation  to  be  gained,  no  author  would 
descend  to  the  humble  drudgery  of  copying  the  lan- 
guage of  another ;  when  all  he  could  hope  for  would 
be  the  praise  of  a  faithful  machine — and  when  such  a 
procedure  is  adopted,  it  should  be  ascribed,  in  charity, 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  or  to  some  other  motive  as  worthy. 
No  other  explanation  will  be  given  for  any  future 
introduction  of  such  materia]^. 

Great  respect  was  always  paid  in  Congress  to  the 

suggestions  of  the  commander  in  chief.     This  letter 

produced  a  series  of  resolutions  for  raising  a  regiment 

from  the  troops  who  had  served  in  Canada ;  for  an 

immediate  supply  of  ship  carpenters  to  be  employed 

by  Gen.  Schuyler  in  building  vessels  for  the  defence 
VOL.  J.  47 
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of  the  lakes  and  for  marching  certain  bodies  of  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  to  Trenton  and  Brunswick^  in 
New- Jersey,  there  to  continue  in  service  until  a  flying 
camp  of  ten  thousand  men  were  collected  to  relieve 
them ;  and  to  be  taken  into  continental  pay,  with  the 
same  pay  as  the  regulars.  Further  provision  was 
also  made  for  the  defence  of  Georgia,  by  two  battalions 
of  riflemen  and  infantry ;  four  gallies,  and  two  com- 
panies of  artillery  to  garrison  the  forts  at  Savannah 
and  Sunbury ;  and  Washington  was  empowered  to 
order  three  regiments  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  for 
the  defence  of  Ticonderoga,  to  be  replaced  by  mi- 
litia. . 

By  the  orderly  books  of  the  commander  in  chief  at 
this  period,  it  appears  that  he  was  in  daily  expectation 
of  an  attack.  Great  strictness  of  discipline  was  en- 
joned  and  to  be  in  constant  readiness  for  the  reception  of 
the  enemy^  was  insisted  upon  with  great  minuteness. 
The  licentiousness  of  men  but  newly  accustomed  to 
the  life  of  a  soldier  and  the  duties  of  a  camp,  was 
frequently  animadverted  upon  with  the  attention  of  one 
who  was  constantly  upon  the  watch.  By  deserters 
from  the  enemy's  fleet,  it  appeared  that  the  united  force 
on  Staten  Island,  was  about  ten  thousand  men,  and 
Lord  Howe  was  hourly  expected  with  a  powerful  fleet 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  troops  in  addition. 

A  great  activity,  proportioned  to  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  times  was  discoverable  in  the  movements 
of  all  the  Colonies  ;  resolutions  were  passed  in  Ma- 
ryland, to  raise  three  thousand  four  hundred  men  for 
the  flying  camp ;  the  new  levies  from  Connecticut  were 
hourly  arriving.  At  the  same  time,  an  object  of  great 
anxiety  to  Washington,  was,  in  some  measure,  effect- 
ed ;  the  powers  of  the  Commissary  General  were  ex- 
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tended ;  a  further  reinforcement  of  troops  was  to  be 
sent  to  Ticonderoga  from  Massachusetts ;  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reconcile  the  relative  duties  of  Generals 
Dates  and  Schuyler;  while^  throughout  the  country^ 
from  the  most  important  operations  of  Congress^  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  smallest  assemblies^  associations^ 
and  clubs,  there  was  a  general  unanimity,  though  not 
obtrusive  or  clamorous.  State  constitutions  were 
agreed  upon  in  several  of  the  Colonies,  and  officers 
chosen. 

Small  circumstances  tend  most  conclusively  to  show 
the  state  of  publick  feeling.  On  great  occasions  the 
populace  have  their  leaders.  It  is  only  on  smaller  sub* 
jects,  when  they  act  by  themselves,  that  their  true 
dispositions  can  be  seen.  On  the  ninth  of  July,  a  lead- 
en equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  was  tumbled  from 
its  pedestal,  beheaded  with  great  formality  in  New- 
York  ;  and  sentenced  to  be  run  into  bullets.  This  is 
one  among  many  occurrences  at  that  period,  tending 
to  show  that  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  publick  re- 
joicing (for  this  was  when  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence was  read  to  the  troops  in  New-York,)  the 
attention  of  all  ranks  was  still  ri vetted  upon  the  proba- 
ble consequences  of  the  late  proceedings.  While  shout- 
ing for  independence  the  very  populace  were  prepar- 
ing for  battle. 

The  mutilation  of  this  statue,  which  followed  the 
transports  of  the  people,  was  reprehended  by  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  his  orders  of  the  Succeeding  day, 
and  the  troops  were  forbidden  to  mingle  in  such 
scenes. 

The  delegates  from  the  several  Colonies  were  now 
continually  encouraged  and  exhorted  to  persist  in  the 
course  they  had  chosen.     Resolutions  were  passed  in 
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the  state  Aiisemblies  expressive  of  their  hearty  con- 
currence in  the  measures  of  Congress,  and  an  nniver- 
sal  enthusiasm  was  awakened  in  a  population,  who 
but  a  few  months  or  even  weeks  before,  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  a  total  separation  from  Great 
Britain*  As  the  hour  of  trial  approached,  Washing- 
ton strove  to  impress  his  soldiers  with  a  lofty  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  cause  in  which  they  had  em- 
barked. No  means  could  be  better  calculated  to  pro- 
duce tiiis  effect  than  those  which  he  adopted.  He  en- 
deavoured to  awaken  a  religious  fervour  in  their 
hearts  :  and  could  they  have  been  fully  inspired  with 
thlit  kind  of  confidence  in  Heaven  which  animated  his 
bosom,  they  would  have  been  invincible.  Congress 
had  just  allied  a  Chaplain  to  each  re^ment,  and  in  his 
orders  of  the  9th  of  July,  communicating  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  to  his  troops,  he  directs  the 
appointment  of  Chaplains  accordingly : 

^<  Persons  of  good  character  and  exemplary  lives : 
commanding  officers  to  see  that  all  inferiour  officers 
and  soldiers  pay  them  a  suitable  respect,  and  attend 
carefully  upon  religious  exercises.  The  blessings  and 
protection  of  Heaven  are  at  all  times  necessary,  but 
especially  so  in  times  of  publick  distress  and  danger. 
The  General  hopes  and  trusts  that  every  officer  and 
man  will  endeavour  to  live  and  act  as  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian soldier,  defending  the  dearest  rights  and  liberties 
of  his  country.^' 

The  declaration  had  been  proclaimed  on  the  eighth 
at  Philadelphia^  amid  the  loudest  acclamations,  and 
on  the  ninth,  as  directed  in  these  orders,  it  was  read 
at  the  head  of  each  brigade  of  the  continental  army, 
at  New-York,  and  received  with  the  greatest  enthusi> 
asm. 
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The  peculiar  character  of  the  times  and  the  natural 
anxiety  of  Washington  respecting  the  issue  cannot  be 
understood,  otherwise  than  by  a  frequent  recurrence 
to  his  own  letters,  and  that  too,  under  a  full  conside- 
ration of  his  character.  When  Washington  saw  dan- 
ger and  difficulty,  they  must  have  had  existence.  The 
immoveable  serenity  of  his  temper,  and  the  scope  of 
his  designs  were  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  common 
rumours  or  apprehensions  of  the  day ;  yet  there  was 
enough  to  shake  even  his  mind  in  the  hostile  prepara- 
tions of  the  enemy.  But  a  subject  which  will  excite 
more  and  more  admiration  of  his  character,  the  better 
it  is  understood,  is  the  wonderful  clearness  with  which 
he  foresaw  the  designs  of  that  enemy,  and  the  preci- 
sion with  which  he  foretold  his  movements.  His  let- 
ters, with  his  conjectures  and  anticipations  at  the  time, 
would  require  but  very  immaterial  alterations  to  be  a 
faithful  history  of  the  views,  force,  and  instructions  of 
Sir  William  Howe.  They  are  more  like  records  of 
the  past,  than  predictions  of  the  future. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  bearing  date 
July  10,  1776,  dated  at  New- York,  and  directed  to 
the  President  of  Congress. 

^^  I  perceive  that  Congress  have  been  employed  in 
deliberating  on  measures  of  the  most  interesting  na- 
ture. It  is  certain  that  it  is  not  with  us  to  determine, 
in  many  instances,  what  consequences  will  flow  from 
our  councils ;  but  yet  it  behoves  us  to  adopt  such,  as 
under  the  smiles  of  a  gracious  and  divine  Providence, 
will  be  most  likely  to  promote  our  happiness.  I  trust 
•  the  late  decisive  part  they  have  taken  is  calculated  for 
that  end  and  will  secure  us  that  freedom  and  those 
privileges,  which  have  been  and  are  refused  us,  con- 
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traiy  to  the  voice  of  natare  and  the  British  constitu- 
tion'^ 

<^  Agreeably  to  the  request  of  Cougresd,  I  caused 
"  The  Declaration'^  to  be  read  before  all  the  anny  un- 
der my  immediate  command^  and  have  the  pleasure  to 
inform  them^  that  the  measure  seemed  to  have  their 
most  hearty  assent^ — ^the  expressions^  and  behaviour^ 
both  of  officers  and  men,  testifying  their  warmest  ap- 
probation of  it.     I  have  transmitted  a  copy  to  Gene- 
ral Ward^  of  Boston^  requesting  him  to  have  it  pro- 
claimed to  the  continental  troops  in  that  department. 
^<  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  hear  that  the  mi- 
litia from  Maryland,  the  Delaware  government,  and 
Pennsylvania  will  be  in  motion  every  day  to  form  the 
flying  camp.     It  is  of  great  importance  and  shall  be 
accomplished  with  all  possible  despatch.  The  readi- 
ness and  alacrity  with  which  the  Committee  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  other  conferees  have  acted  in  order  to 
forward  the  associated  militia  of  that  state  to  the  Jer- 
seys for  service,  till  the  men  to  compose  the  flying 
camp  arrive,  strongly  evidence  their  regard  to  the 
common  cause,  and  that  nothing  on  their  part  will  be 
wanting  to  support  it    I  hope,  and  I  doubt  not,  that 
the  associated  militia,  impressed  with  the  expediency 
of  the  measure,  will  immediately  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, and  furnish  in  this  instance,  a  proof  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  zeal  which  has  so  eminently  marked 
their  conduct.  I  have  directed  the  commissary  to  make 
tlie  necessary  provision  for  their  reception,  who  will 
also  supply  the  army  for  the  flying  camp  with  rations, 
till  a  proper  officer  be  appointed  to  command  it.'' 

He  then  proceeds,  in  detailing  a  compliance  with  cer- 
tain resolutions  of  Congress,  to  inform  them  that  he 
had  ordered  additional  troops  to  Ticonderoga ;  express- 
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C5  great  anxiety  to  have  every  inroad  from  that  quar- 
ter,  strictly  guarded  against,  and  thinks  the  gallies 
and  gondolas,  with  the  aid  of  the  carpenters  in  build- 
ing and  repairing  other  vessels  will  be  suiBcient  to 
meet  every  exigency. 

^^I  have  requested  Gtovernour  Clark,'^  he  continues, 
^'  if  the  duck  mentioned  in  Mr.  Greene's  letter  is  pro- 
.  per  for  tents,  to  have  it  made  np  as  early  as  possible 
and  forwarded  here.  I  have  also  desired  him  to  send 
the  flints  and  small  arms,  as  I  have  General  Ward, 
those  of  tlie  latter  that  were  taken  ont  of  the  Scotch 
transports— our  deficiency  in  the  necessary  articles 
being  still  great.'' 

And  then,  after  a  series  of  obsei^vations  showing 
how  minute  and  incessant  must  have  been  his  atten- 
tion to  the  most  trivial  matters,  he  proceeds. 

''  The  Connectiout  militia  begin  to  come  in,  but 
from  every  account  the  battalion  will  be  very  incom- 
plete, owing,  they  say,  to  the  busy  se^^son  of  the  year. 
The  government,  lest  any  inconvenience  might  result 
from  their  militia  not  being  here  in  time,  ordered  their 
regiments  of  light  horse  to  my  assistance,  part  of  which 
have  ^rived.  But  not  having  the  means  to  support 
them  (and  if  it  could  be  done,  the  expense  would  be 
enormous,)  I  have  thanked  the  gentlemen  for  their 
zeal  and  the  attachment  they  have  manifested  upon 
this  occasion,  and  informed  them  that  I  cannot  consent 
to  their  keeping  their  horses, — at  the  same  time  wish- 
ing them  to  stay  themselves.  I  am  told  they,  or  a  part 
of  them  mean  to  do  so." 

"  The  intelligence  we  have  from  a  few  deserters  that 
have  come  over  to  us,  and  from  others,  is  that  General 
Howe  has  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  men,  w  ho 
are  chiefly  landed  on  the  island,  posted  in  different 
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parts^  and  securing  the  several  communications  from 
the  Jerseys  with  small  works  and  entrenchments^  to 
prevent  our  people  from  paying  them  a  visit ;  that  the 
islanders  have  all  joined  them,  seem  well  disposed  to 
favour  their  cause,  and  have  agreed  to  take  up  arms 
in  their  behalf.  They  look  for  Admiral  Howe's  ar- 
rival with  his  fleet  and  a  large  reinforcement ;  are  in 
high  spirits,  talk  confidently  of  success,  and  talk  of 
carrying  all  before  them  when  he  comes.  I  trust 
through  divine  favour  and  our  own  exertions  they  will 
be  disappointed  in  their  views ;  and  at  all  events  any 
advantages  they  may  gain  will  cost  them  very  dear.  If 
our  troops  will  behave  well  (which  I  hope  will  be  the 
case,  having  evei*y  thing  to  contend  for  that  freemen 
hold  dear)  they  will  have  to  wade  through  mucl^  blood 
and  slaughter  before  they  can  carry  any  of  our  works, 
if  they  carry  them  at  all, — and  at  best  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  melancholy  and  mournful  victory.  May  the 
sacredness  of  our  cause,  inspire  our  soldiery  with  sen- 
timents of  heroism,  and  lead  them  to  the  performance 
of  the  noblest  exploits.'^ 

What  would  an  European  captain  think,  if,  when 
called  to  the  command  of  an  army  on  which  the  salva- 
tion of  a  whole  country  depended,  instead  of  marshall- 
ing his  soldiers  for  the  conflict,  distributing  his  orders 
with  a  confidence  of  seeing  them  strictly  and  speedily 
executed,  however  dangerous  or  difficult,  and  being 
always  left  to  act  at  his  own  discretion,  he  were  fet- 
tered in  a  command  like  that  of  Washington — entan- 
gled in  all  the  intricate  duties,  in  all  the  subordinate 
dependencies  of  the  military  system ;  to  provide  and 
contract  for  tent  equipage,  gun  flints,  and  innumera- 
ble other  articles  of  similar  importance ;  and  all  this, 
with  an  authority,  rather  less  absolute  over  his  army. 
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in  its  operatioiiSy  than  a  platoon  officer  has  over  his 
men — and.  Anally,  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  sue-, 
cess  of  a  cause  which  might  not  be  decided  during  the 
samf.  juncture  in  which  it  had  arisen,  when  the  ex- 
pense of  supporting  two  regiments  of  horse  could  not 
be  endured. 

The  requisites  for  the  common  soldier  were  to  be 
found  all  over  the  country ;  for  little  education,  and  less 
of  that  romantick  fervour,  which  is  the  life  and  spirit 
of  an  officer,  are  necessary  in  the  ranks.  The  yeo- 
manry were  a  vigorous  race,  enured  to  hardship,  and 
from  the  nature  of  their  employment,  peculiarly  fitted 
for  some  of  the  most  laborious  parts  of  a  soldier's  du- 
ty. They  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and 
many  of  them  had  hunted  the  Indian  in  his  haunts ; 
they  were  unequalled  too^  as  General  Burgoyne  once 
said  in  his  despatches,  in  the  use  of  the  spade  and  oth- 
er entrenching  tools ;  and  to  complete  their  charac- 
ter, those  at  least  of  the  New  England  States,  were 
pretty  well  informed  on  all  subjects  in  which  informa- 
tion would  be  useful  to  them,  and  uniformly  educated 
with  strict  notions  of  religion.  It  is  difficult  for  such 
men  to  be  broken  down  to  the  formal  drudgery  of  camp 
or  garrison  duty.  They  are  easily  led  into  battle^ 
and  easily  continued  in  active  warfare ;  for,  unlike  the 
natives  of  warmer  climates  they  are  not  readily  excit- 
ed, nor  readily  quieted.  The  battle  of  Breed's  Hill 
was  a  fair  example  of  what  might  be  expected  from 
such  men ;  but  even  they,  with  all  their  ardour  and  re- 
solution, could  longer  support  a  cause  which  required 
a  similar  conflict  at  every  little  interval,  than  the  wea- 
risome routine  of  camp  duty ;  privations  and  restraints 
of  a  nature,  more  irritating  for  their  very  insignifl* 
cance,  as  there  would  have  been  no  virtue  in  energy, 
VOL.  I.  48 
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no  heroick  fortitude  in  submitting  to  them.  Amid  such 
scenes,  the  only  enthusiasm  that  men  of  cold  blood, 
strong  minds,  and  sound  constitutional  courage,  ever 
experience,  is  soon  dissipated  or  worn  away.  There 
is  no  opportunity  for  the  active  virtues  to  be  seen,  and 
few  men  of  vigorous  minds,  free  thoughts,  or  cultiva- 
ted understandings,  ever  become  remarkable  for  pas- 
sive endurance,  submission  to  calamity,  fortitude  and 
the  other  negative  qualities  of  inferiour  minds.  All* 
opportunity  for  distinction  is  lost  in  the  crowd  of  or- 
dinary men  who  have  not  sinew  enough  to  throw  off 
the  burden  that  keeps  them  idle.  An  army  composed 
of  such  materials  as  this  under  Washington,  at  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  are  less  to  be  depended 
upon  within  their  camp,  or  even  within  their  entretch- 
ments,  if  exposed  to  the  regular  approaches  of  a  be- 
seiging  foe,  and  not  called  upon  to  resist  an  assault, 
than  when  in  the  open  field,  opposed  to  artillery,  ca- 
valry or  even  the  bayonet.  The  most  effective  men 
in  an  army,  calculated  to  achieve  a  speedy  indepen- 
dence for  a  country,  are  those  who  suffer  most  from 
confinement.  The  spirit  that  is  most  on  fire  for  action, 
and  most  terrible  in  battle,  can  least  brook  inactivity 
and  restraint. 

These  refiections  so  naturally  obtrude  themselves 
upon  the  mind  that  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
familiar  with  the  leaders  of  the  American  army  at 
the  time  and,  in  some  measure  to  account  for  the  im- 
patience sometimes  manifested  by  Washington,  to 
employ  his  troops  in  active  service,  when  it  appeared 
peculiarly  hazardous.  His  habits  of  caution  were 
sometinOies  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  him ;  but  that  caution  when  it  yield- 
ed, was  overcome  not  by  such  refiections,  but  by  a 
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knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  men  he  commanded. 
It .  was  often  less  dangerous  to  invite,  or  even  to  en- 
gage in  battle,  than  to  continue  in  suspense.  His  in- 
tention to  remain  in  the  lines  on  Long  Island,  when 
he  expected  the  enemy  to  storm  them,  is  an  example 
of  this  kind.  It  occurred  at  a  period  when  his  force 
was  greatly  overrated,  and  when  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  country  were  awaiting  in  breathless  anxiety, 
some  gallant  exploit  which  would  annimate  the  sol- 
diers, inspirit  the  friends  of  independence,  give  all 
ranks  a  confidence  in  the  leader  of  the  army,  and  if 
not  appal  or  dishearten  the  enemy,  at  least  teach  him 

respect  for  his  foes. 
The  ajflfairs  of  Congress  at  this  period  continued  to 

increase  in  dignity  and  interest.  The  surrender  at  the 

Cedars  had  never  appeared  satisfactory  to  the  public. 

An  inquiry  was  commenced  on  the  10th  of  July,  in 

Congress. 

The  chief  object  of  which,  after  satisfying  the  pub- 
lick  mind  respecting  the  surrender,  was  the  vigorous^ 

assertion  of  the  lex  talionisp  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  : 

^^  Resolved,  That  all  acts  contrary  to  good  faith,  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  the  customs  of  civilized  nations  done 
by  the  officers  or  soldiers  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
or  by  foreigners  or  savages  taken  into  his  service,  are 
to  be  considered,  as  done  by  his  orders,  unless  indem- 
nification be  made  in  cases  which  admit  indemnifi- 
cation, and  in  all  other  cases  unless  immediate  and 
effective  measures  be  taken  by  him  or  by  his  officers 
for  bringing  to  condign  punishment  the  authors,  abet- 
tors and  perpetrators  of  the  act.^' 

^^  That  the  plundering  the  baggage  of  the  garrison 
at  the  cedars^  stripping  th%m  of  their  clothes,  and  de- 
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livering  them  into  the  hands  of  savages^  was  a  breach 
of  the  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy^  for  which 
indemnification  ought  to  be  demanded/' 

^^  That  the  murder  of  the  prisoners  of  war  was  a 
gross  and  inhuman  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations ;  that  condign  punishment  shall  be  inflicted 
on  the  authors^  abettors  and  perpetrators  of  the  same  ; 
and  that^  for  this  purpose,  it  be  required  that  they  be 
delivered  into  our  hands/' 

^^  That  the  agreement  entered  into  by  general  Ar- 
nold, was  a  mere  sponsion  on  his  part ;  he  not  being 
invested  with  powers  for  the  disposal  of  prisoners  not 
in. his  possession,  nor  under  his  direction ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  subject  to  be  ratified  or  annulled  at  the 
discretion  of  this  house." 

^^  That  the  shameful  surrender  of  the  post  at  the 
cedars  is  chargeable  on  the  commanding  officer ;  that 
such  other  of  the  prisoners  as  were  then  there  shewed 
a  willingness  and  desire  to  fight  the  enemy ;  and  that 
major  Sherburne  and  his  forces  taken  with  him^ 
though  their  inferiority  of  numbers  was  great,  fought 
the  enemy  bravely  for  a  considerable  time,  and  sur- 
rendered at  last,  but  on  absolute  necessity ;  on  which 
consideration,  and  on  which  alone,  it  is  resolved,  that 
the  said  sponsion  be  ratified,  and  that  an  equal  num- 
ber of  captives  from  the  enemy,  of  the  same  rank  and 
condition  be  returned  to  them,  as  stipulated  by  the  said 
sponsion." 

^*  That  previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners  to 
be  returned  on  our  part,  the  British  commander  in  Ca- 
nada be  required  to  deliver  into  our  hands,  the  au- 
thors, abettors  and  perpetrators  of  this  horrid  murder 
committed  on  the  prisoners,  to  suffer  such  punishment 
as  their  crime  deserves ;  and  also  to  make  indemnifi- 
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cation  for  tbe  plunder  taken  at  the  cedars^  contrary  to 
the  faith  of  the  capitulation ;  and  that,  until  such  de- 
livery and  indemnification  be  made,  the  said  prison- 
ers be  hot  delivered.'^ 

<^  That  if  the  enemy  shall  commit  any  further  vio- 
lences,  by  putting  to  death,  torturing,  or  otherwise 
ill  treating  the  prisoners  retained  by  them,  or  any  of 
their  hostages  put  into  their  hands,  recourse  be  had  to 
retaliation^  as  the  sole  means  of  stopping  the  progress 
of  human  butchery;  and  that 'punishments  of  the 
same  kind  and  degree  be  inflicted  on  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  captives  from  them  in  our  possession,  till 
they  shall  be  taught  to  respect  the  violated  rights 
of  nations." 

These  resolutions  were  too  hastily  adopted.  The 
facts  alledged  were  never  clearly  established,  and  the 
ill  treatment  of  the  prisoners  was  utterly  denied 
by  some  of  the  American  officers  themselves,  who 
were  taken  at  the  cedars.  The  refusal  to  ratify  the 
cartel  made  by  6en.  Arnold,  was  not  only  mortify- 
ing in  the  extreme  to  himself,  but  to  other  American 
officers,  and  particularly  to  the  commander  in  chief,  * 
who  remonstrated  with  Congress  on  the  subject.  But 
they  were  inflexible.  It  was  afterwards  the  subject 
of  a  reproach  from  Sir  William  Howe,  which  stung 
Washington  to  the  quick. 

These  resolutions,  with  letters  to  Gtenerals  Bur- 
goyne  and  Howe,  were  immediately  transmitted  to 
Washington,  by  him  to  be  forwarded  as  addressed. 
The  following  are  his  remarks  in  reply.  ^^  The  in- 
human treatment  of  the  whole,  and  murder  of  part  of 
our  people,  after  the  surrender  and  capitulation,  was 
certainly  a  flagrant  violation  of  that  faith  which  ought 
to  be  held  sacred  by  all  civilized  nations  and  found- 
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ed  in  the  most  savage  barbarities.  It  highly  deserved 
the  severest  reprobation^  and  I  trust  the  spirited  mea* 
snres  Congress  have  adopted  upon  the  occasion^  will 
prevent  the  like  in  future,  but  if  they  should  not,  and 
the  claims  of  humanity  are  disregarded,  justice  and 
policy  will  require  recourse  to  be  had  to  the  law  of 
retaliation;  however  abhorrent  and  disagreeable  to  our 
natures  in  cases  of  torture  and  capital  punishment^^ 

Such  doctrines  as  the  above,  sanctioned  by  such  ve- 
nerated authority,  deserve  to  be  narrowly  scrutiniz- 
ed :  if  they  be  not,  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense, 
to  say  nothing  of  humanity,  but  making  the  whole  a 
question  of  expediency,  are  in  danger,  of  being  over- 
borne by  the  accumulating  weight  of  names  and  pre- 
cedents. It  is  even  time  that  the  right  of  retaliation 
should  be  seriously  questioned,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
even  its  policy  has  been.  The  custom  was  first  in- 
troduced by  barbarians,  and  it  has  been  received  ra- 
ther as  a  law,  against  which,  it  were  idle  to  reason, 
than  as  a  practice,  which  at  every  repetition  would  re- 
quire new  arguments  to  justify  it. 

Every  hour  is  of  importance  in  checking  the  en- 
croachments of  usage.  What  may  not,  now,  be  quite 
irresistible  or  overwhelming,  soon  may  become  so^ 
if  suffered  to  roll  onward,  with  accelerated  velocity 
and  a  weight  constantly  encreasing  from  the  ruins 
it  hath  gathered  in  its  progress,  till  the  limits  and 
land  marks  of  national  policy  are  swept  away.~* 
If  it  be  not  already  too  late  to  check  the  progress  of 
such  devastations^  it  soon  may  be,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  who  are  spectators  of  the  ruins,  to  oppose 
themselves  as  a  barrier  to  its  course,  till  all  hope  is 
lost,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence. 
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This  was  one  of  those  opinions  which^  gathering 
strength  as  it  has  descended,  has  become,  if  not  abso- 
Itttely  irresistible,  at  least  so  formidable  as  to  require 
the  most  desperate  efforts  to  check  its  progress. 

The  question  will  be  but  briefly  examined  here ; 
some  hints  may  be  offered,  which,  if  sanctioned  by 
these  who  are  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  such 
subjects,  may  lead  to  further  investigations  of  more 
utility. 

The  system  of  exact  retaliation,  so  frequently  pro- 
posed ill  critical  conjunctures,  is,  unquestionably, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  one  of  the  most  des^ 
perate  measures  of  warfare. ,  It  is  the  last  resort,  and 
dangerous  as  desperate.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  im- 
possible to  carry  it  into  execution,  even  when  strictly 
just.  In  the  second  place,  if  it  were  administered 
with  exact  retribution,  it  would  never  produce  the 
contemplated  effect.  In  the  resolutions  above,  for 
example,  Congress  resolved  to  inflict  punishments 
and  tortures  on  the  enemy,  of  the  same  kind  and  de- 
gree, which  the  continental  soldiers  received  ftom  the 
hands  of  their  captors.  Would  it  be  possible  to  do 
this  ?  certainly  not.  No  executioners  of  such  a  judg- 
ment would  be  found  among  common  men,  and  most 
certainly  not  among  soldiers.  Where  should  Con- 
gress look  for  a  number  of  men  capable  of  mangling, 
torturing  and  scalpmg  prisoners  in  retaliation  ?  Sure- 
ly not  among  those  who  profess  an  abhorrence  of  such 
attrocities.  But  if  such  men  could  be  found,  who  are  to 
be  the  spectators  ?  Such  retribution  is  not  to  fall  in  secre- 
cy and  silence,  for  if  it  were,  the  sole  purpose  of  the  act 
would  be  completely  frustrated.  It  should  be  done  in 
Tpuhlicky  with  every  circumstance  of  horror,  faithfully 
and  minutely  reiterated,  and  whence  should  the  pub- 
lic be  collected?  And  even  admittting  it  were  practi- 
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cable  to  repeat,  in  cold  bloody  all  tbe  agonizing  cruel- 
ties upon  prisoners,  which  are  thus  denounced,  what 
would  be  the  certain  effect  on  the  natures  of  all  who 
could  enjoy  such  a  vengeance  ? — ^who  could  even  wiU 
71688  it,  but  by  compulsion  ?  At'  best  it  is  a  fearful 
threat,  but  being  to  be  uttered,  it  should  be  utter- 
ed with  the  deepest  deliberation,  with  a  full  know- 
ledge and  certainty  of  the  existence  of  those  cruel- 
ties which  it  would  thus  avenge,  and  under  an 
expectation  of  the  most  terrible  consequences.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  rather  used  as  a  threat,  to  terrify,  than 
as  a  sentence  to  be  executed.  But  a  magnanimous  and 
great  spirit  will  never  utter  a  threat  until  it  has  weigh- 
ed all  the  consequences,  measured  all  its  powers,  and 
calculated  solemnly  on  the  worst  alternative,  with  a 
full  determination  of  performing  all  it  had  threatened. 
How  cautious  then,  should  be  the  assembled  magnan- 
imity and  greatness  of  a  whole  nation,  in  uttering  a 
denunciation,  which  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  ever  fulfilled.  Legislative  bodies,  like  individuals 
are  subject  to  passions,  often  troubled  with  a  false 
pride,  and  having  uttered  an  intemperate  threat, 
they  dare  not  retractr— cannot  submit  to  humilia- 
tion, and  act  as  if  all  their  dignity  and  might  were 
pledged  to  a  persistence  in  errour.  It  is  mortifying 
to  be  driven  back  from  an  eminence  we  have  voluu- 
tarily  chosen,  to  retreat  by  compulsion,  the  path  that 
we  have  once  trodden  in  defiance  or  vengeance.  And 
hence  nations  have  advanced,  step  by  step,  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  butcheries,  at  the  contemplation  of  which  their 
ancestors  would  have  shuddered,  and  which  their 
future  historian  dare  not  record,  or  if  he  does,  ascribe 
the  whole  to  a  species  of  national  madness,  which  is 
not  to  be  accounted  for. 
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What  would  be  thought  of  a  people^  pround  of  their 
refinement^  boastful  of  their  humanity^  appearing  as 
the  champions  of  the  violated  rights  of  their  species^ 
who  should  requite  on  women  and  on  infants^  the  hor- 
rible cruelties  which  savages,  no  matter  under  what 
leaders^  civilized  or  not,  had  perpetrated  on  their  pri- 
soners, the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  had  thus 
resorted  to  retaliation  ?  And  is  thei|^,  in  reality,  a  dif- 
ference between  such  a  retribution  and  that  which  is 
meditated  or  inflicted  on  defenceless  prisoners  ?  These 
prisoners  may  have  been  taken  in  arms,  but  does  that 
create  a  diflference,  when  the  law  by  which  they  suf- 
fer has  been  published  after  their  arms  are  taken  from 
them?  When  this  judgement  of  retaliation  falls  upon 
prisoners,  it  is  generally  upon  those  who  were  ignor- 
ant of  the  law,  captured  before  it  existed,  and  already 
in  the  power  of  their  judges ;  not  on  men  who  have  gone 
into  battle  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  they  had  to 
fear;  for  then  there  might  be  some  colour  of  justice, 
and  he  who  would  suffer  himself  to  be  taken  alive^ 
knowing  for  what  he  was  reserved,  might  have  little 
reason  to  complain  of  his  tortures.  But  to  the  unhap- 
py man,  who,  when  he  was  subdued  by  a  gallant  ene- 
my, believes  the  hour  of  his  danger  already  passed, 
the  law  of  retaliation  is  the  most  cruel  injustice.  The 
former  would  fight  to  the  last  gasp,  without  lifting  his 
hands  for  mercy ;  and,  perhaps,  the  latter  has  yielded 
when  not  quite  overcome. 

Were  this  law  of  retaliation  to  be  fairly  incorpora- 
ted in  the  code  of  national  law,  published  to  the  sol- 
diers who  enlist,  after  the  first  act  of  reported  cruelty 
by  either  party,  no  prisoners  would  be  taken, — and 
none  ought  to  be  taken.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
vot.  I.  49 
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denial  of  quarter  in  battle.  Every  wdP,  therefore, 
would  be  a  war  of  extermination. 
'  But  such  intelligence  is  not  conilauiiicated  to  the 
soldiers ;  they  are  kept  ignorant  of  the  terms  upon 
which  their  life  is  staked ; — th&  full  danger  of  their 
situatiou  is  reserved  for  that  hour  when  the  guard 
houses  and  hospitals  of  l>oth  parties  in  the  conflict,  are 
fcrowdcd  with  prisoners ; — prisoners  who  threw  down 
iheir  arms,  as  tliey  supposed,  to  soldiers,  not  to  exe- 
cutioners or  murderers ;  prisoners  who  have  surreQ- 
dered  under  a  promise  of  safety  and  protection,  and 
i^ho  afterwards,  under  a  plea  of  retaliation,  are  to  be 
butchered  in  cold  blood. 

It  is  trufe  that  history  futnishes  very  few  examples 
of  snch  a  thteat  being  carried  into  vigorous  execution. 
One  party  or  the  other  always  recedes.  lint  bow  hu- 
miliating to  the  national  character  is  the  abandonment 
of  a  purpose  deliberately  avowed.  This  is  a  degra- 
dation which  is  not  seen,  until  it  is  too  late,  and 
then  the  result  of  such  high-handed  nationiil  bravado  is 
either  cruelty  or  weakness.  All  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  participate  in  the  measure,  are  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  acting  without  humanity  Or  with- 
'mit  spirit. 

All  circumstances  considered,  therefore,  this  system 
of  retaliation  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous, 
if  not  the  most  unjust  and  Impolitick  measure  ever  de- 
vised for  the  protection  of  national  rights,  or  the  puo- 
isliment  of  national  outrage. 

If,  as  certainly  has  been  the  case,  the  excesses  of 
savages  are  tolerated  by  soldiers  trained  in  the  chival- 
rous school  of  modem  warfare ;  if  such  atrocities  are 
perpetrated  in  the  presence  of  men,  educated  in  refine- 
ment, and  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  hamanity,  the 
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question  ought  never  to  be  asked  whether  it  was  by 
their  permission — it  would  be  an  idle  question^  ajid 
could  always  be  evaded,  but  let  such  persons  have  a 
mark  set  upon  them  for  vengeance — collect  the  troops^ 
and  then  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  no  quar- 
ter was  ever  to  be  given  to  them.  Thus  the  retribu- 
tion would  fall  where  it  should,  and  when  it  should^ 
in  battle.  Such  barbarities  would  soon  cease.  White 
men  would  soon  learn  that  they  must  be  prevented  at 
all  hazards.  And  the  red  men  would  soon  feel  that 
mercy  to  prisoners  is  mercy  to  themselves. 

The  common  plea  of  those  whites,  who  have  led 
Indians  into  battle^  and  stood  calmly  by  ki  witness  of 
their  massacres ;  or  held^  after  the  surrender  of  a  gal- 
lant foe,  the  very  men  to  whose  safety  they  had  just 
pledged  their  faith  as  Indians,  and  the  character  of 
their  country  for  honourable  warfare^  plundered  and 
butchered  by  a  part  of  their  own  forces,  is  this,  jBt,i^d 
it  is  one  that  no  soldier  should  be  suffered  to  urge, 
still  less  a  commander,  and  under  any  other  circum- 
stances neither  would  dare  to  urge  it^  that  they  could 

not  prev^it  it. 

Tk^i  an  £urope«.n  officer^  regularly  trained  and 

with  regular  forces,  should  not  be  able  to  restrain  the 
licentiousness  of  a  band  of  savages,  wearied  with  re- 
cent slaughter^  or  to  protect  his  defenceless  prisoners, 
to  whom  he  bas  just  promised  protection,  is  too  shame- 
ful a  story  to  be  listened  to  with  patience.  If  it  be 
true,  why  make  any  propositions,  why  propose  a  capitu- 
lation ?  If  ho  could  not  encourage  his  enemy  to  fight 
on  find  trust  to  nothing  but  the  battle  for  his  safety ; 
if  his  duty  to  his  own  cause  would  not  punish  such 
martial  generosity,  he  could^  at  least,  insist  upon  un- 
conditional submission;  and  give  no  promises.    But 
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even  then,  if  lie  could  not  protect  his  prisoners  from 
pillage  and  murder,  he  should  be  responsible  in  his 
own  person  for  all  the  consequences ;  for  why  trust 
himself  with  a  force  he  could  not  controul  ?  why  go  to 
battle  with  a  band  who  know  no  law,  and  submit  to 
no  constraint.  If  he  lead  them  to  battle,  knowing  as 
he  must,  that  they  are  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  war, 
and  will  not  regard  them,  he  cannot  be  allowed,  if  the 
result  be  calamitous,  to  appeal  to  those  laws  for  his 
own  protection.  He  has  voluntarily  withdrawn  him- 
self from  his  allegiance,  and  cannot  resume  it  at  dis- 
scrction.  He  has  avowed  himself  an  outlaw,  and 
cannot  be  tried  by  the  regulations  of  society. 

But  this  is  never  true.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
white  soldiers,  with  bayonets,  might  not  have  prevent- 
ed their  red  associates  from  the  pillage  or  massacre 
of  prisoners.  The  only  proof  that  can  be  given,  or 
should  even  be  received  of  such  inability,  should  be 
the  lifeless  body  of  the  leader  and  of  every  white  sol- 
dier he  commanded.  This  would  prove  such  inability, 
but  nothing  else  would  or  should,  and  such  would  be 
the  proof  that  gallant  men  would  leave  to  redeem  their 
memories.  A  soldier,  who  felt  the  glory  of  his  pro- 
fession, would  perish  for  a  prisoner,  as  he  would  for 
a  woman  or  a  child. 

It  is  often  found  that  the  very  men  who  allege  their 
want  of  power  to  restrain  the  savages,  can  do  it  so  far 
as  their  own  purposes  are  to  be  obtained.  Negocia- 
tions,  exchanges,  capitulations,  and  cartels  are  enter- 
ed into  without  inteiTuption  from  the  savages ;  yet  they 
cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  a  tem- 
porary forbearance,  for  the  security  of  their  prey ;  if 
they  can,  they  may  be  taught  all  the  reftnements  of 
negociation.  They  are  only  ruled  by  their  fears,  and 
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if  they  may  be  withheld  a  single  hour^  they  may  be 
forever. 

In  truth,  it  will  be  found  safer  to  declare  boldly,  if 
such  outrages  are  repeated  that,  in  battle  no  quarter 
will  be  given  to  white  or  red  men  who  have  ever  been 
guilty  of  such  cruelties.  It  would  be  better  to  wage 
a  war  of  extermination  against  them ;  but  let  it  be  a 
war, — ^let  the  retaliation  be  inflicted  in  battle,  on  men 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  not  in  cold  blood,  upon 
defenceless  prisoners. 

But,  to  return  to  the  operations  of  Congress  and  the 
states  : — the  greitti^st  activity  continued  to  prevail  in 
all  directions ;  applications  were  constantly  present- 
ed to  Congress  relative  tcr  the  war,  by  the  several  Co- 
lonies, each  unimportant  in  itself,  but  collectively  prov- 
ing how  well  the  evils  of  a  protracted  contest  with  a 
powerful  enemy  were  foreseen  and  how  anxiously 
they  were  provided  for.  The  forts  at  the  mouths  of 
Wheeling  and  the  great  Kenhawa^,  and  one  at  Pitts- 
burg, with  their  garrisons  were  in  the  continental  pos- 
session :  new  regulations  were  made  respecting  the 
prisoners  in  the  different  states,  and  particularly  in 
Philadelphia ;  where  a  conspiracy  had  lately  been 
discovered :  and,  among  other  things  of  an  interest- 
ing and  curious  nature,  there  was  an  investigation  of 
certain  claims  made  by  an  individual,  to  the  office  of 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  •imerican  armies. 

This  person,  whose  name  was  McPherson,  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Congress,  alledging  that  in  return  for  an 
important  secret  communicated  to  Messrs.  Randolph^ 
Hopkins  and  Rutledge  of  that  body,  they  had  promis- 
ed him  the  appointment  of  General  in  Chief.  After  a 
solemn  investigation  of  the  claims  of  this  man,  no  proof 
appearing  in  support  of  his  allegations,  and  one  of  the 
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aiembers  not  recollectiiig  any  aoch  prcmiisey  it  WM 
^  Resolved,  Uiat  the  application  and  inquest  of  ona 
McPher9on  is  unreag^able.^^ 

There  Ls^  it  most  be  acknowledged,  something  of 
the  ladicTooa,  in  anecdotes  of  this  nature,  not  exactly 
aoited  to  the  gravity  of  History : — bot  they  shew  ne- 
vertheless, the  peculiarities  of  the  age«  This  Mr. 
McFherson  was  neither  a  madman  nor  a  fool,  or  Con- 
gress would  have  paid  no  attention  to  his  c)aim.  They 
would  have  resolved  that  he  was  rum  compos  mentisf 
rather  than  ^^  unreasonable  :'^  It  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sober  application,  by  a  man  in  his  sen- 
ses, for  the  dangerous  and  responsible  post  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  confederacy,  which  admitting  ih^ 
imih  of  his  statement,  had  been  promised  to  him  by 
three  individuals,  and  which,  when  bestowed  upop  an^ 
pther,  wi|s  only  the  subject  of  a  letter  to  Congress — 
instead  of  convulsion  to  the  whole  country  by  a  rival 
faction.  When  was  there  ever  seen  such  harmless 
ambition!  And  if  the  statement  of  the  promise  be  tmr 
true,  it  shews,  still  more  forcibly,  the  ground  on  which 
pretensions  to  the  highest  rank  were  mast  confidently 
erected.  A  secret  had  been  con^municated  to  a  C<»b- 
mittee  of  Congress,  and  the  rank  of  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  American  armies  was  expected  as  acom- 
pensation  for  the  disclosure. 

Years  before  this  triinsaction,  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Louisburg,  many  facts  of  a  similar 
nature  occurred-  A  soldier  told  his  comrade,  in  a  mo- 
ment  of  confidence,  amid  all  the  bustle  of  preparation^ 
when  it  may  be  supposed  that  every  man  must  have 
had  his  attention  fastened  on  the  chief  consequences 
of  success  or  defeat,  so  far  as  they  respected  Mmself^ 
that  be  had  provided  himself  wiUi  two  shirts,  one  of 
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them  ruffledy  as  he  had  good  reason  to  expect  the  of- 
fice of  Govemour  in  the  captured  city.  The  man  wai^ 
problthly^  the  neighbour  of  his  commanding  officer* 

Trifling  as  snch  occurrences  may  seem  they  shew^ 
more  than  others  of  greater  magnitude^  the  real  vi^v^s 
imd  opinions  of  the  multitude* 

The  weathfer  was  now  becoming  extremely  sultry 
and  oppressive :  and  the  constitutions  as  well  as  spirits 
of  men  accustomed  to  a  life  of  rugged  activity  in  the 
country^  are  never  in  such  danger  of  a  disheartening 
lassitude  which  takes  away  all  energy  from  characr 
ier^  and  all  nerve  from  adventure^  as  when  cooped  up 
in  their  entrenchments^  and  subjected  to  the  lazy  rou- 
tine of  parading^  marchings  cooking  and  sleeping,  du^ 
ring  the  summer  season,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
crowded  population.  It  required  great  firmness^  con- 
stantly operating,  and  unwearied  attention  to  the  nice- 
ties of  subordinate  command,  in  Washington,  to  coun- 
teract this  influence  of  the  climate  on  a  body  of  newly 
raised  levies.  Their  natural  impatience  under  restraint 
was  not  to  be  subdued ;  their  neglect  of  the  multitude 
of  the  common  duties  <rf  their  situation,  respecting 
cleanliness,  food,  Appearance  and  subordination^  was 
not  to  be  reformed  by  any  but  the  chief  authority — 
And  tHb  duties  of  Washington,  at  best,  sufficiently  irk- 
tome  as  a  leader  of  such  forces,  if  they  were  properly 
officered,  became  abundantly  more  so  from  their  defi- 
ciency in  that  respect,  and  the  enlarged  scope  of  his 
designs  must  have  been  perpetually  subject  to*  the  con^ 
tractifig  influences  of  trivial  and  tiresome  detidl.  There 
are  ^W  teinds  qualified  for  great  undertakings^  which 
are  capable  of  descending  to  the  muittplici^  of  infe* 
riomr  affiiirs,  however  necessarily  fbrming  a  part  of 
the  magnificent  whole.  But  the  daily  ordeirsof  Wash- 
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ington  are  of  a  nature  to  prove  that  he  was  one  of 
those  few.  ''^u^ . 

After  the  resolves  of  Congress  authoriziiigth^  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  order  the  twi^r^raai^ng  regiments 
of  Continental  troops  at  Massachusetts  Bay^  fo  the 
northern  department,  or  whither  he  thought  fit^  he 
held  a  council  of  officers,  and  their  opinion  being 
that  no  attempt  would  be  made  upon  Massachusetts 
by  the  enemy,  he  ordered  them  to  New  York.  Propo- 
sitions hr.d  also  been  made  to  the  Indians  in  confor- 
mity to  his  wishes,  and  in  a  letter  of  July  9th,  he  ex- 
presses some  anxiety  that  they  should  be  engaged  for 
two  or  three  years— €ven  on  the  terms  of  the  regular 
troops. 

The  Connecticut  light  horse,  of  which  he  had  pre- 
viously spoken,  arrived  before  the  date  of  this  letter, 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred,  but  being  unwil- 
ling to  send  back  their  horses,  they  were  distributed  a- 
round  the  country,  and  volunteered  to  act  as  occasion 
might  require.  After  spe^aking  in  terms  of  considerable 
warmth  of  their  zeal,  he  very  cautiously  and  distant- 
ly insinuates  a  wish  that  the  expense  of  half  a  dollar 
a  week  each,  which  was  thus  incurred  by  the  owner 
of  each  horse,  should  be  paid  by  government :  for  even 
this  was  a  matter  of  much  moment  at  the  time,  and 
he  had  no  powers  to  guarantee  an  indemnity  for  such 
advances. 

Much  anxiety  and  apprehension  still  existed  among 
the  northern  frontier  inhabitants  of  New-York,  re- 
specting their  defence  against  the  Indians.  The  re- 
treat of  the  northern  army  had  thrown  open  all  the 
back  settlements  to  their  merciless  incursions. 

As  another  evidence  of  the  complicated  value  of 
his  duties;  and  the  extreme  deficiency  of  the  army  in 
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eiliie  0f  their  mpst  eseeqtial  parts^  at  a  time  when  the 
euenliy  were  close  at  hand^  an  extract  from  one  of  his 
despatches  of  the  9th  of  July^  is  here  made. 

^^  As  J  am  truly  isensible  the  tim^  of  Congress  is 
much  taken  up  with  a  variety  of  important  matters,  it 
is  with  unwillingness  and  pain  I  ever  repeat  a  re- 
quest after  having  once  made  it :  but  as  the  establish- 
ing of  some  office  for  auditing  accounts  is  a  matter  of 
exceeding  importance  to  the  publick  interest^  I  would 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  an  ap- 
pointment competent  to  the  purpose.  Two  motives  in- 
duce me  to  urge  the  matter ;  first^  a  conviction  of  the 
utility  of  the  measure ;  secondly,  that  I  may  stand  ex- 
culpated, if  hereafter  it  should  appear  that  money  has 
been  improperly  expended,  and  necessaries  for  the  ar- 
my obtained  upon  unreasonable  terms. 

^^  For  me,  whose  time  is  employed  from  the  hour  of 
my  rising  till  I  go  to  bed  again,  to  go  into  the  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts  of  such  an  army  as  this  with  any 
degree  of  precision  and  exactness,  without  neglecting 
other  matters  of  equal  importance,  is  utterly  impracti- 
cable. All  that  I  have  been  able  to  do,  (and  that,  in 
fact,  was  doing  nothing,)  was,  when  the  Commissary, 
and  Quarter  Master,  and  Director  General  of  the  Hos- 
pital, (for  it  is  to  them  the  great  advances  must  be 
made,)  applied  for  warrants, — ^to  make  them  at  times 
produce  the  general  account  of  their  expenditures. 
But  thid  answers  no  valuable  purpose.  It  is  the  mi- 
nutiaB  that  must  be  gone  into, — ^the  propriety  of  eacli 
charge  be  examined^ — ^the  vouchers  looked  into; — 
and  with  respect  to  the  Commissary  General,  his 
victualling  returns  and  expenditures  of  provisions 
should  be  compared  with  his  purchases  ;  otherwise, 
a  person  in  this  department  if  he  was  inclined  to  be 
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knavish^  might  purchase  large  quantities  with  the 
publick  money^  and  sell  one  half  again  for  private 
emolument^  and  yet  his  accounts  upon  paper  would 
appear  fair^  and  be  supported  with  vouchers  for  every 
charge. 

^^  I  do  not  urge  that  matter  from  a  suspicion  of  any 
unfair  practices  in  either  of  the  departments  before 
mentioned ;  and  sorry  should  I  be  if  this  construction 
was  put  upon  it,  having  a  high  opinion  of  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  these  gentlemen.  But  there  should^ 
nevertheless,  be  some  controul  as  well  upon  their  dia-r 
cretion  as  honesty ; — ^to  which  may  be  added  that  ac- 
counts become  perplexed  and  confused  by  long  stand- 
ing, and  the  errours  therein  not  so  discoverable  as  if 
they  underwent  an  early  revision  and  examination. 
I  am  well  apprised  that  a  treasury  office  of  accounts 
has  been  resolved  upon,  and  an  Auditor  General  for 
settling  all  publick  accounts  :  but,  with  all  deference 
and  submission  to  the  opinion  of  Congress,  these  insti- 
tutions are  not  calculated  to  prevent  the  inconvenien- 
c|es  I  have  mentioned ;  nor  can  they  be  competent  to 
the  purpose,  circumstanced  as  they  are.'' 

The  same  letter  communicates  information  of  an  at- 
tempt made  by  the  enemy,  which  was  afterwards  effect- 
ed, to  pass  three  ships  of  war  up  the  North  River.  This 
had  been  a  subject  of  constant  anxiety  to  Washing- 
ton. The  great  importance  of  the  posts  in  the  high- 
lands was  always  the  object  of  his  solicitude :  and 
every  movement  of  the  enemy  threatening,  however 
remotely,  these  keys  to  the  wealth  and  security  of  the 
back  country,  was  immediately  communicated  to  Con- 
gress, and  met  by  some  counteracting  movement  so  far 
as,  it  was  practicable. 
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^^he  public  spirit  manifested  by  the  better  class  of 
people^  of  whom  this  regiment  of  light  horse  which  had 
lately  arrived  in  camp  was  formed,  at  such  a  critical 
moment  was  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  and  onght  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  true 
that  these  very  men  soon  became  dissatisfied  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  but  there  were  some  reasons, 
which  were  thought  sufficient  with  many  at  the  time, 
for  their  return.  Great  zeal  is  always  contagious ; 
but  that  of  the  better  part  of  the  people,  who  have  pro- 
perty and  reputation  at  stake,  is  infinitely  more  so 
than  that  of  persons  in  more  obscure  and  dependent 
circumstances.  Something  too  may  be  gained  from  a 
paragraph  in  the  preceding  despatch,  where  he  speaks 
of  employing  the  Indians  for  two  or  three  years,  un- 
less sooner  discharged,  to  prove  that  even  Washington 
himself,  with  all  his  wisdom,  foresight  and  providence 
for  the  worst,  did  not  imagine  the  war  would  last  one 
third  so  long  as  it  did.  But  two  or  three  years  were 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  calculations  at  this  time. 

On  the  ISth  of  this  month.  General  Sullivan  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Gates  in  the  command  of  the  north- 
em  army.  A  return  of  the  troops  serving  in  Canada 
under  the  former,  was  then  made,  and  it  was  found 
that  they  amounted  to  seven  thousand  and  six  men. 
The  whole  loss  sustained  at  Quebec,  Three  Rivers, 
the  Cedars,  and  during  the  retreat  from  Canada,  in- 
cluding deaths  and  desertions,  from  the  1st  of  April, 
exceeded  five  thousand  men,  and  there  were  three 
thousand,  beside  these,  on  the  hospital  list.  At  the  de- 
parture of  General  Sullivan,  his  officers  presented  an 
affectionate  address,  which,  if  such  testimonials  are 
now  to  be  relied  on,  appeared  to  have  been  dictated 
by  sincerity  and  respect :  they  ascribed  the  salvation 
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of  the  army^  and  all  the  comforts  of  the  sick  to  bis  en- 
deavours. 

The  preparations  of  the  enemy  for  passing  up  the 
North  River  being  completed,  and  the  wmd  and  tMe 
being  in  their  favour,  two  of  their  ships  with  their  ten- 
ders on  tbe  ISth,  were  seen  standing  up  for  the  dty. 
As  they  fell  abreast  of  Red  Hook,  that  battery  open* 
ed  upon  them,  and  all  the  jother  batteries  fpr  three 
miles  in  succession,  until  they  had  entirely  passed  &e 
reach  of  their  shot.  The  ships  kept  up  a  warm  but 
ineffectual  fire  in  return.  They  were  hulled  by  seve- 
ral shot  from  the  batteries.  Six  men  were  killed  at 
one  of  the  batteries  by  carelessly  working  a  gun. 

General  Mifflin,  as  the  squadron  passed  Mount 
Washington,  twelve  miles  up  the  river,  sent  a  heavy 
fire  into  them,  but  with  what  effect  could  not  be  de- 
termined ;  they  evidently  sustained  no  important  da- 
mage, as  their  course  was  not  retarded  and  no  confii- 
sion  was  observed.  The  object  of  this  expedition  was 
to  intercept  the  communication  between  the  main  ar- 
my at  New-York,  and  the  northern  army. 

By  a  dispatch  of  the  same  date,  Washington  men- 
tions the  arrival  of  several  ships,  and  among  othei^^ 
one  with  a  St.  George's  flag  at  her  foretop-mast-head^ 
which  was  received  with  a  general  salute.  These  cir- 
cumstances  led  him  to  believe  that  Admiral  Howe  had 
been  joined  by  his  brother  Sir  William,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  operations  of  the  campaign  were  aboat 
to  open. 

Articles  of  confederation  were  re]^orted  in  Congress 
on  the  same  day.  Only  eighty  cdpies  were  printed, 
with  such  secrecy  that  the  printer  was  put  under  oath 
not  to  betray  their  contents,  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
no  member  was  permitted  to  lend  his  copy  to  any 
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other  pei!*son  under  any  pretence.  This  was  a  step  so 
teenihig  with  consequences^  that  every  precautroa 
would  have  been  necessary  at  any  time,  bat  particu- 
tarly  at  this,  when  the  enemy  was  hourly  expected  to 
cdnftrm  the  dic^alSf^cted  and  disturb. the  wavering. 

On  4^e  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  an  order^  from 
which  the  following  extract  is  taken,  was  issued*  It 
will  serve  to  show  the  singular  state  of  insubordina- 
tion in  tlie  camps  even  at  this  late  hour,  after  sueh 
unremitted  toil  and  attention  to  reduce  the  troops  into 
something  like  knilitary  dependence. 

^  The  general-was  sorry  to  observe  yesterday,  that 
many  of  their  officers'  and  a  number  of  men,  instead 
of  attending  to  their  duty  at  the  beat  of  drum,  contin- 
ued along  the  banks  of  the  North  Kiver,  gazing  at  the 
ships.  Such  unsoldierlike  conduct  must  grieve  every 
good  officer,  and  give  the  enemy  a  mean  opinion  of 
the  army ;  as  nothing  shows  the  brave  and  good  sol- 
dier more  than  in  case  of  alarm,  cooly  and  calmly  re* 
pairing  to  his  post  and  there  waiting  his  orders; 
whereas  a  weak  curiosity  at  such  a  time  makes  a  mui 
look  mean  and  contemptible.'^ 

Among  the  necessities  of  the  army,  there  was  none 
more  felt,  or  for  the  supply  of  which  more  strenuous 
exertions  were  made,  than  that  of  lead^  windows  were 
stripped,  and  this  material  wherever  found,  and  in 
whatever  shape,  was  regarded  as  a  lawful  prize  to 
the  troops.  After  this  movement  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
the  accelerated  operations  of  Congress  were  a  proof  to 
the  publick  mind,  that  their  national  guardians  were 
faalMied  to  meet  with  correspondent  activity,  the  ut- 
most effiirts  of  their  enemy.  All  was  bustle  and  pre- 
paration $  even  troops  were  ordered  to  the  flying  camp,^ 
the  Bifitish  prisoners  in  Philadelphia,  were  dinscted  ta 
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be  immediately  removed  to  the  interiour ;  yet  even  in 
this  iiece9sary  provision  for  the  public  security^  the  ten- 
derness of  men  to  the  inoffensive  and  unfortunate  wag 
most  conspicuous ;  the  wives  and  children  of  these 
prisoners  were  permitted  to  remain  till  a  more  favour- 
able season  for  removal.  A  corps  of  artificers  was  or- 
dered to  Lord  Stirling's  brigade^  and  an  immediate 
report  of  all  the  daily  accessions  to  the  army^  was  in- 
sisted on  with  the  utmost  strictness^  and  every  order 
of  the  commander  in  chief  was  filled  with  repetition  of 
former  ones,  for  the  advantage  of  the  troops  who  were 
constantly  arriving,  and  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
most  ordinary  and  important  regulations  of  camp 
duty. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Howe, 
which  took  place  at  the  time  mentioned  in  Washing- 
ton's despatch,  a  correspondence  was  attemped  to  be 
opened  with  the  American  commander,  in  chief,  in  a 
manner  that  shewed  a  less  restricted  power  than  became 
evident  from  subsequent  intercourse.  At  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  negociation,  the  common  civilities 
of  gentlemanly  intercourse  were  denied  to  the  rebel 
leader^  as  Washington  was  called.  This  must  have 
been  a  matter  of  great  moment,  if  any  judgement  can 
be  found  from  the  earnestness  with  which  a  British 
Admiral  and  a  British  general  persisted  in  giving  the 
title  of  general,  to  George  Washington.  They  had 
their  instructions  on  the  subject  unquestionably.  To 
acknowledge  him  as  a  general,  was  equivalent  to  ac- 
knowledging the  powers  of  Congress,  and  consequent- 
ly equivalent  to  an  admission  that  they  were  not  an 
assembly  of  rebcils^  the  mere  ring  leaders  of  a  formi- 
dable insurrection.  This  point,  therefore,  must  have 
been  important ;  yet  this  point  was  reliiiquished  in  asuc- 
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eeeding  negociation.  The  conclusion  then  which  this 
and  some  other  facts  of  the  same  nature^  will  autho- 
rize^ seems  to  be  this^  that  the  British  commissioners 
were  to  grant  all^  but  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of 
American  Independence,  but  so  to  grant  it^  that  it  might 
be  confirmed  or  not  by  the  sanction  of  Royalty. 

The  late  movement  of  the  enemy^s  ships  up  the 
North  riyer,  which  might  be  by  having  troops,  con- 
cealed on  board  to  seize  the  passes  in  the  highlands, 
was  to  be  counteracted  as  soon  as  their  purpose  be- 
came apparent.  Washington^  therefore,  as  soon  as 
they  had  passed  the  batteries,  dejspatched  expresses 
to  General  Clinton  of  Ulster,  and  the  Committee  of 
Safety  for  Duchess  County,  to  be  vigilant  in  provid- 
ing against  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  two  most  important  garrisons,  to  be 
particularly  on  their  guard  against  a  sudden  movement 
of  the  disaffected,  which  at  this  period  was  much  to  be 
apprehended.  They  might  assemble  on  the  approach 
of  the  vessels  and  surprize  the  garrisons  by  land, 
while  the  enemy  approached  by  water.  These  direc- 
tions were  promptly  complied  with ;  the  garrisons  were 
watchful,  the  militia  assembled,  and  a  small  party  of 
the  enemy,  in  two  or  three  boats^  were  repulsed  in 
an  attempt  to  approach  the  shore. 

Under  date  of  July  14th,  the  following  particu- 
lars of  the  first  attempt  at  negociation  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Howe,  among  other  tldngs  of  a  less  interesting 
nature,  are  related. 

^^  About  three  o'clock,  this  afternoon,  I  was  infor- 
med that  a  flag  from  Lord  Howe  was  coming  up,  and 
waited  with  two  of  our  whaleboats  until  directions 
should  be  given.  I  immediately  convened  such  of  the 
general  officers  as  were  not  upon  other  duty,  who  a- 
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greed  ia  opinioH^  that  I  ought  not  to  receive  aoy  let- 
ter directed  to  me  as  a  private  gentlenuui^  but  if  other- 
virise^  and  the  officer  desired  to  come  off  to  deliver  the 
letter  himself^  as  was  suggpsted^  he  should  come  un- 
der a  safe  conduct.  Upon  this  I  directed  Gol<meI  Reed 
to  go  down  and  manage  the  affairs  under  the  above 
general  instructions. 

^^  On  his  return^  he  informed  me  that^  after  the  com- 
mon civilities^  the  officer  acquainted  him  that  he  had 
a  letter  from  Lord  Howe^  to  Mr.  Washington^  which 
he  shewed  under  a  superscription  to  ^^  George  Wash- 
ington,  Esq."  CoL  Beed  replied  that  there  was  no 
such  person  in  the  army^  and  that  a  letter  intended 
for  the  general^  could  not  be  received  under  such  a 
direction.  The  officers  expressed  great  concern— *said 
it  was  a  letter  rather  of  a  civil  tlum  a  military  nature 
— ^that  Lord  Howe  regretted  he  had  not  arrived-*4hat 
he^  Lord  Howe^  had  great  powers^  &c.  The  anxiety 
to  have  the  letter  received  was  very  evident^  though 
the  officers  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  its  contents.—* 
However^  Colonel  Reed's  instructions  being  positive^ 
they  parted.  Aftw  they  had  got  some  distance^  the 
officer  with  the  flag  again  put  about,  and  asked  under 
what  direction  Mr.  Washington  chose  to  be  addressed 
— to  which  Colonel  Reed  answered,  his  station  was 
well  known,  and  that  certainly,  they  could  not  be  at 
a  loss  to  direct  to  him.  The  officers  said  they  knew 
it,  and  lamented  it,  and  again  repeated  his  wish  that 
the  letter  could  be  received.  Colonel  Reed  told  him, 
a  proper  direction  would  obviate  all  difficulties,  and 
that  this  was  no  new  matter,  this  subject  having  been 
folly  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  of  which 
Lord  Howe  could  not  be  ignorant. 
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<^  1  would  not  upon  any  occasion,  sacrifice  essentials 
to  punctilio,  but  in  this  instance,  the  opinion  of  others 
concurring  with  niy<  own,  I  deemed  it  a  duty  to  my 
country  and  my  appointment,  to  insist  upon  that  res- 
pect, which,  in  any  other  than  a  publick  view,  I  would 
willingly  have  received — ^nor  do  I  doubt,  bu^  from  the 
supposed  nature  of  the  message,  and  the  anxiety  ex- 
pressed, they  will  either  repeat  their«flag  or  fall  upon 
some  mode  to  communicate  the  imports  or  contents 
otit/' 

On  the  sixteenth,  a  further  attempt  was  made  to 
communicate  with  the  American  commander,  by  means 
of  a  letter  directed  to  ^^  George  Washington,  Esq.  §*c. 
^e.  ^c/'  which  was  also  rejected.  No  other  course 
was  left^  however  anxious  Washington  might  have 
been  for  an  adjustment  of  the  differences,  such  trifling 
as  this  could  not  have  been  tolerated.  It  became  an 
object  of  importance  to  the  Americans  themselves^ 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  seemed  to  be  regarded 
by  the  British.  Besides,  the  former  had  determined  on 
Independence,  and  it  was  certain  that  no  satisfactory 
propositions  could  be  made  in  a  despatch  where  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  highest  military  officers  yrka 
denied.  The  negociators  who  would  refuse  to  call 
Washington  a  general,  would  not  be  likely  to  acknow- 
ledge the  American  people  as  a  free  nation.  Such 
letters,  therefore,  were  justly  regarded  as  a  species  of 
political  legerdemain  ;  or  tricks  to  be  played  off  with 
the  greatest  solemnity,  only  to  conceal  their  real  de- 
signs. If  this  were  really  important,  Washington 
justly  concluded  that  this  trivial  impediment  would 
soon  be  removed  by  the  coifimissioners  themselves. 

Congress  wore  immediately  informed  of  this  second 
attempt,  and  forthwith  passed  a  resolution,  which  was 
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judiciously  calculated  to  quiet  all  suspicion  of  iiiter- 
course  between  the  enemy  and  general  Washington^ 
merely  as  a  private  gentleman.     They  forbade  any 
officer  of  the  army,  to  receive  any  letters  from  the  ene- 
my, unless  addressed  to  him  in  his  official  capacity. 
In  this  renewal  of  the  attempt,  there  was  a  relaxa- 
tion of  etiquette  which  to  the  plain  republicans  of  the 
tinie,  was  a  matter  of  infitiite  ridicule.    The  first  had 
been  sent  by  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Eagle ;  the  second 
by  Adjutant  General  Patterson,  who  was  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  Washington  without  the  customary 
precautions  of  blindfolding.  The  et  ceteras,  notwith- 
standing all  that  could  be  urged  by  the  messenger^ 
trho,  during  the  whole  conference,  continued  to  ad- 
dress the  Commander  in  Chief  by  the  title  of  Excel- 
lency, were  not  considered  sufficiently  explicit.  ^^Itis 
true,''  said  the  General,  ^^  these  et  ceteras  imply  eve- 
ry thing  :  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  imply  any 
thing.''    Complaints  were  made  by  both  parties  re- 
specting treatment  of  prisoners.  The  Adjutant  pledg- 
ed his  honour  that  the  prisoners  in  Boston,  so  far  as 
it  was  practicable,  had  been  treated  with  the  greatest 
humanity  and  indulgence.     He  observed,  also,  in  the 
course  of  the  interview,  that  the  commissions  were  en- 
trusted with  great  powets ;  to  which,  Washington  re- 
plied, ^^Theirpowers  arc  only  to  pardon.  They,  who 
have  committed  no  fault,  want  no  pardon.  The  Ame- 
ricans are  only  defending  what  they  consider  their  in- 
disputable rights.''    And  thus  ended  the  conference, 
leaving  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  British,  high- 
ly advantageous  to  the  republican  inflexibility  of  the 
Americans.  I^oon  after  this  a  letter  properly  address- 
ed, on  the  subject  of  prisoners,  was  sent  and  receiv- 
ed. 
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During  tkese  transactions,  and  while  Lord  Howe 
was  making  his  pacific  overtures,  he  sent  a  declara-  • 
tion  on  shore  at  Amboy,  accompanied  with  a  circular 
to  the  late  royal  Governours,  directing  the  most  exten- 
sive circulation  of  his  proposals.  So  soon  as  these 
papers  were  received  by  Washington,  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  and  were  immediately  ordered 
by  that  body,  with  a  magnanimity  that  did  them  the 
greatest  honour,  to  be  published  in  every  newspaper 
in  the  country. 

Among  these  letters  was  oner  for  Doctor  Franklin, 
from  Lord  Howe,  which,  it  was  resolved  at  the  same 
time  by  Congress,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  answer. 

About  this  time,  a  series  of  resolutions  were  re- 
ceived in  Congress  from  the  New-York  convention, 
expressing  in  animated  language  their  devotion  to  the 
great  cause,  and  proving  their  activity  in  providing 
any  means  of  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
enemy.  The  publick  feeling  was  at  the  highest  de- 
gree of  tension— every  eye  was  turned  upon  New- 
York.  There  it  was  expected,  if  not  the  fate  of  the 
whole  country,  the  fate  of  Washington  and  his  whole 
army  was  speedily  to  be  determined.  Troops  were 
hourly  coming  in  from  all  quarters. 

The  operations  of  the  British  were  yet  delayed  in 
expectation  of  further  reinforcements,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans were  thus,  providentially^  enabled  to  strengthen 
their  position  and  prepare  for  more  formidable  efforts. 
The  entrance  of  the  New- York  harbour  had  been  for- 
tified, so  as  to  obstruct  the  approach  of  shipping,  and 
as  the  general  expectations  were  directed  towards 
Long  Island,  for  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
the  Americans  threw  up  a  line  of  entrenchments  and 
redoubts  on  the  side  of  the  island  next  the  cily,  witU 
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the  hope  of  deterring  general  Howe  from  gaining  the 
heights^  which  would  have  led^  necessary  and  spee- 
dily  to  the  command  of  the  city.  The  command  of 
these  works  was  entrusted  to  General  Greene^  one  of 
the  best  soldiers  and  commanders  in  America^  and  af- 
terwards of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  revolution ;  a  man  who  united  to  i^sort  of  Spartan 
energy,  the  open  frank  temper  of  a  republican  farmer, 
and  the  generous  devotion  of  a  great  mind  to  a  fa- 
vourite cause.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  prepara- 
tions, and  soon  prepared,  from  his  intimate  acquain- 
tance, with  all  the  approaches  to  the  heights  he  would 
secure,  for  meeting  the  enemy  at  any  hour  and  at 
every  point. 

The  small  squadron  about  whose  movements  such 
anxiety  was  still  entertained,  had  passed  up  the  Hud- 
son about  twenty  five  miles,  and  taken  a  station  oppo- 
site Lanytown. 

On  the  seventeenth,  the  following  letter  was  des- 
patched by  the  commander  in  chief  to  Congress,  brief- 
ly glancing  at  the  renewal  of  Lord  Howe's  n^ocia- 
tion ;  the  various  movements  of  the  troops,  and  pre- 
paring further  means  for  security  as  they  occurred  to 
him  in  the  gradual  developement  of  the  enemy's  de- 
sign. It  will  be  seen  that  the  band  of  Connecticut 
light  horse  bad  thought  fit,  notwithstanding  all  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  to  claim  certain 
immunities  which  could  not  be  granted,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen were  therefore  discharged.  Washington  want- 
ed soldiers,  not  gentlemen. 

^^  I  perceive  the  means  Congress  have  taken  to  ex- 
pedite the  raising  of  the  flying  camp,  and  providing  it 
with  articles  of  the  greatest  use.  Yon  will  see  by  a 
postscript  to  my  letter  of  the  fourteenth,  that  I 
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to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia^ 
ordering  them  to  be  marched  from  Trenton,  to  Amboy, 
as  their  remaining  there  could  not  answer  the  least 
possible  good ;  for,  having  consulted  with  sundry  gen- 
tlemen, I  was  informed,  if  the  enemy  mean  to  direct 
their  views  towards  Pennsylvania,  or  to  penetrate  the 
Jerseys,  their  route  will  be  from  near  Amboy,  and 
either  by  way  of  Brunswick  or  Boundhook — ^the  low- 
er road  from  South  Amboy  being  a  woody,  sandy 
country.  Besides,  they  will  be  able  to  throw  in  suc- 
cour here  and  receive  it  when  in  cases  of  emergency. 

^^  The  Connecticut  light  horse,  mentioned  in  my  let- 
ter of  the  eleventh,  notwithstanding  their  promise  to 
continue  here  for  the  defence  of  this  place,  are  dis- 
charged^ and  about  to  return  home,  having  perempto- 
rily refused  all  kinds  of  duty,  or  even  to  mount  guard, 
claiming  an  exemption  as  troopers.  Though  their  as- 
sistance is  much  needed,  and  might  be  of  essential 
service  in  case  of  an  attack,  on  their  application  and 
claim  of  such  indulgence,  to  discharge  them ;  as  grant- 
ing it  to  them  would  set  an  example  to  others,  and 
might  have  many  ill  consequences.  The  number  in- 
cluded in  the  last  return,  by  this  is  lessened  about  five 
hundredi^^ 

Within  this  despatch  were  some  letters  from  general 
Bchayler,  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  northern  army, 
upon  which,  after  some  remarks,  he  proceeds  thus  : 
^'  I  cannot  express  surprise  at  the  scarcity  of  provi* 
sions,  which  General  Schuyler  mentions,  after  what 
(he  Commissary  assured  me,  and  which  formed  a  part 
of  my  letter  of  the  fourteenth.  He  still  assures  me  of 
the  same.  This  is  a  distressing  circumstance  (as  every 
article  of  provision  and  every  thing  necessary  for  that 
department,  can  have  no  other,  now,  than  a  land  convey- 
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ante  ;>the  water  communication  from  hence  to  Albany 
being  entirely  cut  off/^ 

After  mentioning  a  proportion  for  raising  six  compa- 
nies of  the  inhabitants  about  the  lakes  to  protect  the 
frontier  from  the  Indians,  which  had  become  a  matter 
of  much  importance,  he  continues  : 

^^  The  retreat  from  Grown  Point,  seems  to  be  consi- 
dered in  opposite  views  by  the  general  and  field  offi- 
cers. The  former,  I  am  satisfied,  have  weighed  the 
matter  well,  and  yet,  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  lat- 
ter against  it  appear  strong  and  forcible." 

The  ships  and  tenders  had  now  advanced  about  for- 
ty miles  up  the  river,  and  were  sounding  with  their 
boats,  a  circumstance  which  indicated  a  perseverance 
in  their  course  towards  the  Highlands.  A  party  again 
attempted  to  land,  but  were  prevented  by  a  party  of 
militia  hastily  collected. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Crown  Point,  an  event  so  un- 
expected as  to  agitate  the  whole  country  he  expresses 
himself  farther,  in  a  despatch  of  the  nineteenth.  ^<  I 
confess  the  determination  of  the  council  of  general  offi- 
cers on  the  seventh,  to  retreat  from  Grown  Point,  sur-' 
prised  me  much,  and  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more 
striking  does  the  impropriety  appear.  The  reasons 
assigned  by  the  field  officers  in  their  remons  tance^  coin- 
cide greatly  with  my  own  ideas,  and  those  of  the 
other  general  officers,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  with,  and  seem  to  be  of  considerable  weight, 
I  may  add  conclusive.  I  am  not  so  fully  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  that  country,  and  the  situation 
of  the  different  posts,  as  to  pronounce  a  peremptory 
judgment  upon  the  matter :  but  if  my  ideas  are  rights 
the  possession  of  Grown  Point  is  essential  to  give  us 
the  superiority  and  mastery  on  the  lake. 
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^^That  the  enemy  will  pofsses^it  as  soon  as  aban* 
doned  by  us^  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  if  they  do^ 
whatever  galleys  or  force  we  keep  on  the  lake  will  be 
unquestionably  in  their  rear.  How  they  can  be  sup- 
ported there^  br  what  success  can  be  drawn  from  them 
there^  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  meant  that  they  shall  be  employed  in  the  com- 
munication  between  that  and  Ticonderoga.  If  this  is 
the  case^  I  fear  the  views  of  Congress  will  not  be  an- 
swered^ nor  the  salutary  effects  be  derived  from  them 
that  were  intended. 

^^  I  have  mentioned  my  surprise  to  General  Schuy- 
ler and  would^  by  the  advice  of  my  general  officers 
here^  have  directed  that  that  post  should  be  maintain- 
ed^ had  it  not  been  for  two  causes — an  apprehension 
that  the  works  have  been  destroyed^  and  that,  if  the 
army  should  be  ordered  to  Ticonderoga,  or  the  point 
opposite  to  it,  (where  I  suppose  they  are)  to  repossess 
it,  they  would  have  neither  one  place  nor  another  in 
a  defensible  state  :  the  other,  lest  it  might  encrease 
the  jealousy  and  ditersity  of  opinions,  which  seem  aU 
ready  too  prevalent  in  that  army,  and  establish  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  inferiour  officers  to  set  up  their  judg- 
ments whenever  they  would,  in  opposition  to  those 
of  their  superiours,  a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  and 
that  might  lead  to  fatal  consequences,  if  countenanced ; 
though  in  the  present  instance,  I  could  wish  their  rea- 
soning had  prevailed. 

^<  If  the  army  has  not  removed,  what  I  have  said  to 
General  Shuyler,  may  perhaps,  bring  in  a  reconside- 
ration of  the  matter,  and  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  Hike 
measures  for  marching  that  post." 

This  despatch  then  concludes  with  a  notice  of  the 
route  he  had  appointed  for  three  Massachusetts  regi- 
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ments  to  join  the  northern  army,  which  had  been  to 
march  to  Norwich,  and  thence  embark  for  Albany  ; 
which  would  enable  them  to  succour  the  main  army^ 
if  necessary,  in  their  route.  But  this  order  he  observes^ 
he  had  just  countermanded,  on  account  of  the  inter- 
ruption given  by  the  enemy's  ascent  of  the  North  Ri- 
ver, and  adds  ^^  If  Congress  disapprove  the  routes,  or 
wish  to  ^ve  any  prders  about  them,  you  will  please 
to  notify  me  thereof,  that  1  may  take  measures  accord- 
ingly. 

Nothing  can  more  fairly  show  the  painful  state  of 
dependance,  in  which  the  commander  in  chief  was  kept 
by  the  extreme  jealousy  of  our  republican  forefathers, 
than  this  singular  fact  Measures  had  been  taken  to 
obtain  succours  from  a  remote  province,  and  the  ge- 
neral after  directing  the  line  of  miu-ch,  finds  all  his 
places  liable  to  be  disordered  by  a  parliamentary  vote 
on  the  important  question  of  this  route.  ^^  Knclosed,'' 
he  continues,  and  this  meagre  state  of  the  publlck  finan- 
ces, at  the  commencement  of  such  a  struggle  as  this, 
speaks  volumes  as  to  the  state  of  preparation  and  re- 
sources of  the  country,  ^^  £nclosed  I  have  the  honour 
to  transmit  you  copies  of  a  letter  and  sundry  resolu- 
tions, which  I  received  yesterday,  from  the  conven- 
tion of  this  state.  By  these  you  will  perceive  they 
have  been  acting  on  matters  of  great  importance,  and 
are  exerting  themselves  in  the  most  vigorous  manner 
to  defeat  the  wicked  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  such 
disaffected  persons  as  may  incline  to  assist  and  facili- 
tate their  views.  In  compliance  with  their  request, 
and  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money  for  carrying 
their  designs  into  execution,  I  have  agreed  to  lend  them 
out  of  the  small  stock  now  on  hand,  (not  more  than 
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sixly  thousand  dollars^ }  twenty  thousand  dollars^  m 
part  of  wliat  they  want. 

These,  after  some  few  remarks^  and  some  of  them 
appear  in  the  painful  light  of  excuses  for  such  a  step^ 
,  he  concludes  in  the  following  words.  ^^I  hope  my  con- 
duct in  this  instance  will  not  be  disapproved.''     ' 

Sixty  thousand  dollars  only  in  the  military  chest  at 
such  a  moment ;  and  the  commander  in  chief  of  an 
army  raised  by  thirteen  provinces^  who  had  begun 
a  war  with  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  worlds 
anxiously  excusing  himself  for  having  appropriated 
twenty  thousand  dollars  on  his  own  responsibility ! 

^^  I  enclosed  Governor  Trumbull,  a  copy  of  theit 
letter,''  he  continues,  ^^and  of  their  several  resolutions 
to-day," — ^^  but  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  urge 
or  request  his  interest  in  forming  a  camp  of  six  thou- 
sand men,  as  the  levies  directed  by  Congress  to  be 
furnished  by  the  third  of  June,  for  the  defence  of  this 
place,  by  that  government,  are  but  little  more  than 
one  third  come  in.  At  the  same  time,  the  proposition 
I  think  is  a  good  one,  if  it  is  carried  into  execution. 
In  case  the  enemy  should  attempt  a  landing  about 
Sangsbridge,  and  to  cut  off  the  communication  be- 
tween this  city  and  the  country,  an  army  to  hang  on 
their  rear  would  distress  them  exceedingly." 

Had  these  anticipations  of  Wa9hington  been  realised, 
the  enemy  would  have  proved  himself  a  better  gene- 
ral, and  the  American  commander  would  have  escap- 
ed abundance  of  unmerited  censure,  for  having  suf- 
fered his  troops  on  Long  Island,  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  powerful  fleet,  and  beaten  in  detail.  The  military 
reputation  of  Gen.  Howe,  led  his  adversary  to  calcu- 
late on  a  course  of  conduct  very  different  from  that 
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which  was  frequently  pursued.  It  is  never  safe  to  cal- 
culate on  the  blunders^  or  omissions  of  an  enemy. 

Had  Sir  William  Howe  passed  up  the  North  River, 
the  practicability  of  which  movement  was  dcmonstr^it- 
ed  by  the  passage  of  two  heavy  ships,  it  has  been  since 
thought,  that  he  would  have  reduced  Washington  to 
the  necessity  of  fighing  him  on  some  of  the  command- 
ing positions,  with  which  the  country  abounds,  under 
great  disadvantages ;  compelled  him  to  a  suilden  eva- 
cuation of  the  city  of  New- York,  probably  with  thft 
loss  of  all  his  heavy  artillery  and  military  stores,  or  a 
surrender  for  want  of  provisions. 

But  these  alternatives  were  foreseen  by  Washing- 
ton and,  consequently,  provided  against,  and  so  far  as 
the  plan  of  defence  dependent  on  the  possession  of 
Long  Island,  it  is  extremely  probable  that,  had  Gene- 
raV  Greene  retained  his  health  and  command  at  this 
critical  juncture  ;  or,  had  bis  successour  General  Sul- 
livan, a  gallant  but  somewhat  improvident  officer, 
been  less  confident  and  more  cautious,  the  British 
would  not  have  made  the  attempt  at  all ;  or  making 
it,  would  have  suffered  too  much  for  the  object  in 
view ;  and  the  result  might  have  been  totally  different. 

The  position  was  strong,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
Washington,  was  capable  of  withstanding  an  assanlt; 
a  fine  body  of  troops,  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
army  were  entrusted  with  its  defence.  And,  notwith- 
standing what  may  be  said,  since  the  issue  was  disas- 
trous, the  command  of  the  heights,  which  overlook- 
ed the  city  was  an  object  worth  contending  for,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
missness of  Colonel  Miles^  and  many  other  circum- 
stances of  a  nature  not  to  be  provided  against^  because 
not  to  be  expected^  the  American  army  was  brought 
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^  in  safety  after  a  defeat^  no  small  degree  of  praise 
seems  justly  due  to  the  commanding  general. 

The  greatest  captain  may  be  guilty  of  an  oversight, 
and  the  weakest  sometimes  behave  with  conduct  and 
skill ;  but  he  cannot  be  a  common  man,  he  must  be  a 
great  one,  who  can  avoid  the  consequences  of  such  an 
oversight. 

At  this  time,  in  expectation  of  a  movement  which 
Washington  was  authorized  from  the  character  of  his 
enemy  to  provide  against,  rather  than  any  other,  the 
two  regiments  which  had  been  directed  from  Massa- 
chusetts, general  Ward's  division,  to  Ticonderoga, 
were  ordered  thither  on  the  most  direct  route,  with- 
out being  countermanded  by  Congress.  The  mis- 
cellaneous remonstrances  and  wishes  contained  in 
the  despatches  of  Washington,  to  Congress,  con- 
sidering the  tardiness  with  which  such  bodies  gene- 
rally legislate  on  trifles,  were  assented  to  with  unex- 
pected promptitude.  But,  nevertheless,  there  was  a 
lamentable  backwardness  to  be  seen  in  the  maintain- 
ing of  all  measures  teuding  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
the  man  to  whom  they  had  entrusted  their  possessions, 
liberties  and  lives.  ' 

The  soldiers  of  the  present  day,  to  whom  the  con- 
duct of  a  campaign  is  entrusted,  with  certain  discre- 
tionary powers,  and  armies  properly  provided  with 
commissaries,  paymasters,  and  other  indispensable  ap- 
pendages, whose  duties  are  all  properly  defined  and* 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  commander  in  chief ; 
and  who  find  their  complaints  and  remonstrances  the 
subject  of  immediate  attention  and  redress,  by  one  man 
at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  ought  to  study  the 
letters  of  Washington,  to  understand  the  multiplicity 
of  vexations  which  he  had  to  encounter;  and  the  full 
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value  of  such  a  man^  at  such  a  time^  to  the  American 
people. 

Among  the  first  evidences  of  generous  confidence  in 
Washington^  was  a  resolution  approving  his  loan  to  the 
New-Tork  convention^  and  trusting  to  him  the  entire 
disposition  of  his  troops.  This  was  passed  on  the 
twenty  second  of  July ^  and^  it  is  not  unlikely  proceed- 
ed ^  much  from  a  desire  to  avcud  the  irksome  and 
perplexing  duties  which  were  constantly  encreasing 
upon  their  hands^  as  from  confidence  in  him. 

On  the  twenty  first  of  this  months  ("^^^y^)  intelli- 
gence of  the  repulse  of  the  British  at  South  Carolina, 
was  received  and  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  joy 
were  given  hy  all  ranks.  Such  an  event  at  any  time 
would  have  heen  a  subject  of  great  national  exultation^ 
but  happening  at  this  moment  when  the  British  were  ar- 
rayed in  their  terrours,  and  their  slaughter  at  Bunker's 
Hill  had  almost  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  defeat,  it 
was  qf  infinite  service  in  quieting  the  ffearsof  the  timid 
and  strengihing  the  resolute.  Resolutions  of  national 
acknowledgment  were  passed,  and  presented  to  6en« 
Lee^  and  Colonels  Moultrie  and  Thompson,  ibr  their 
gallantry, 

The  native  strength  of  character,  and  noble  disre- 
gard of  popular  clamour^  so  uniformly  the  distinguish- 
ing properties  of  Washington,  were  never  more  con- 
spicuous than  at  this  period^  and  during  the  success- 
ive disasters  of  the  army  under  his  command,  so  im- 
mediately  following  what  was  then  thought  a  great 
victory. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Events  oj  1776  coniinued^^-J^Tecessities  of  the  American  army— 
BakkwardTiess  of  their  supplies — State  of  preparation — Orders, 
letters,  remarks^^tte^npt  to  entice  the  foreigners  from  the  Bri' 
tish  service. — Enterprise  against  the  enemy's  vessels  in  theJVorth 
River. — Battle  on  Long  Island  ;  retreat  of  the  Aniericans^'-^ 
Reflections. 

The  concentration  of  the  forces  under  Admiral  and 
Sir  William  Howe,  officers  distinguished  for  their  ta- 
lents and  experience,  was  to  he  the  signal  for  battle. 
That  under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir  William, 
was  to  be  about  thirty  thousand  men ;  sometimes  it  was 
less,  but  at  one  period  it  amounted  to  nearly  thirty 
two  thousand.  These  were  chosen  troops,  well  offi- 
cered ;  veterans,  with  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  all 
the  necessary  appendages  of  an  army  in  such  abund- 
ance, as  to  present  the  most  formidable  aspect  of  any 
army  ever  before  assembled  at  once  on  the  continent 
of  America.  The  total  amount  of  the  various  divi- 
sions, distributed  over  the  country  for  this  campaign, 
by  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  exceeded  fifty  five  thou- 
sand men ;  supported  by  a  powerful  navy,  always  on 
the  alert,  and  ready  to  attack  every  defenceless  post 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  Colonies.  Ta 
encounter  such  overwhelming  preparations,  the  Ame- 
ricans had  but  a  temporary  army,  not  half  equal  even 
in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy,  undisciplined,  unof- 
ficered,  and  unprovided  even  with  ammunition ;  and 
no  navy  except  a  few  frigates,  which  could  only  act  as 
privateers.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Howe  at  Sta- 
ten  Island;  the  American  army  did  not  exceed  ten. 
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thousand  men,  and  by  tbe  end  of  August^  while  General 
Howe  had  assembled  at  Btaten  Island  thirty  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenty-fite  men^  it  had  been 
gradually  and  slowly  augmented  to  only  seventeen 
thousand.  Of  these^  a  great  part  were  militia,  and  one 

,  fourth  part  of  the  whole  was  sick.  The  diseases  to 
be  expected  from  the  crowded  association  of  new 
troops  duringthe  warmest  season  of  the  year,  prevail- 
ed to  an  alarming  extent,  and  was  rendered  still  more 
threatening  and  destructive  from  the  deficiency  of 
tents. 

But  these  few  were  so  judiciously  distributed  on 
York  Island,  Long  Island,  Governour's  Island,  Pau- 
lus  Hook,  and  in  the  Sound  towards  New  Rochelle, 
East  and  West  Chester,  that  while  they  were  secure 

'  from  any  enterprise  against  them  by  detachment,  they 
served  so  completely  to'  embarass  the  enemy,  that  he 
acted  with  the  most  exemplary  caution:  a  caution 
which,  though  unwilling,  was  at  the  same  time  an  une- 
quivocal tribute  to  the  Americans.  On  the  eighth  of 
August  the  entire  force,  under  the  command  of  Wash- 
ington, was  as  follows :  ten  thousand,  five  hundred 
and  fourteen  fit  for  duty :  sick  present,  three  thousand 
and  thirty  nine  :  sick  absent,  six  hundred  and  twen- 
ty nine ;  on  command  twenty  nine  hundred  and  forty 
six :  on  furlough  ninety  seven ;  Total,  seventeen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  twenty  five.  These,  it  must  be 
remembered,  were  raw  troops,  very  much  scattered, 
.  some  being  fifteen  miles  apart,  and  consequently  una- 
ble to  unite  suddenly  for  defence  or  attack.  They 
might,  from  their  situations,  escape  a  superiour  force, 
but  they  could  not  resist  in  hope  of  succour.  What 
should  have  been  expected  of  such  an  army,  opposed 
to  such  an  enemy  ?  Not  to  have  been  swept  from  the 
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face  of  the  torth,  by  the  thirty  thousand  veterans  of  Eu- 
rope^ woulil  have  been  the  most  exalted  euloginm  up- 
on them. 

Experience  had  taught  the  Americans  how  difficult 
it  is  to  dislodge  a  powerful  antagonist.  The  design 
of  Sir  William  Howe  had  always  been  supposed  by 
Washington,  to  be  tlie  possession  of  New  York,  Af- 
ter much  deliberation,  it  was  determined,  as  the  only 
chance  of  preventing  this,  to  throw  up  a  chain  of  re- 
doubts, hazard  nothing,  and  wear  away  the  campaign 
by  ineffectual  skirmishing  and  delay.  Such  a  sys- 
tem would  accustom  the  new  troops  to  stand  fire ;  give 
them  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  officer^ ;  and 
gradually*  weaken  the  enemy  who  could  not  supply  his 
losses,  while  the  American  army  was  constantly  en- 
creasing  in  strength,  numbers,  discipline  and  experi- 
ence. The  good  effects  of  this  system  was  always 
conspicuous  wherever  it  was  steadily  pursued ;  the  men 
in  the  ranks  were  every  hour  becoming  better  soldiers ; 
and  theif  officers  were  acquiring  a  greater  relish  and 
respect  for  the  military  character  and  science. 

The  Americans,  from  their  want  of  experience,  were 
not  to  be  trusted  in  the  field.    An  entrenchment,  how- 

» 

ever  weak,  was  regarded  as  a  defence ;  and  the  Bri- 
tish, from  their  reception  at  Breed's  Hill,  were  not 
particularly  anxious  to  inspect  any  of  the  American 
lines  so  cloaely ,  as  to  discover  their  efficiency  ot  inef- 
ficiency to  withstand  an  assault.  These  works,  which 
were  thrown  up  at  Long  Island,  at  Haerlem  Heights, 
and  round  the  city,  consisted  of  field  redoubts  of  earth, 
with  a  parapet  and  diteh,  with  batteries.  Slight  as 
were  these  obstacles,  yet  the  season  for  the  campaign 
was  nearly  consumed  before  they  were  so  far  over- 
come as  to  allow  the  enemy  to  penetrate  the  country. 


*' 
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These  vast  preparations  for  their  punishment^  in* 
stead  of  alarming  or  disheartening  the  Americans^  on- 
ly served  to  excite  them  to  more  vigorous  counteract^* 
ing  exertions^  and  to  draw  them  into  a  closer  and 
stronger  alliance.  The  Colonies  were  but  the  more 
jDrmly  united  to  each  other  by  the  pressure  applied  on 
all  sides ;  until  they  became,  literally  one  body  and 
one  soul,  feeling  through  all  their  frame  alike,  an  in- 
jury inflicted  upon  the  most  inconsiderable  member. 
The  flying  camp,  respecting  which  General  Washings* 
ton  had  manifested  so  much  anxiety,  was  to  be  com** 
posed  of  a  kind  of  troops  between  a  regular  and  mili-* 
tia  force.  This  camp  had  been  completed,  but  the 
backwardness  of  the  militia,  relied  upon  for  its  defence^ 
pri^vented  any  active  movement,  even  for  defence. 

The  fear  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  import- 
ant passes  in  tlie  Highlands,  was  not  yet  allayed ;  but 
it  was  not  possible,  under  the  constant  expectation  of 
an  attack,  to  spare  any  part  of  his  inconsiderable  force. 
Situated  as  he  was,  it  would  have  been  rashness  to 
weaken  the  main  army  for  such  purposes,  or  to  em- 
ploy any  part  of  his  command  for  the  construction  of 
works  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  army,  one  step  beyond  his  power  of  supporting 
ihem  in  emergency.  There  were  points  to  be  guarded 
in  every  direction,  each  of  the  greatest  importance,  in 
the  views  of  those  who  had  most  at  risk  in  its  vicini- 
ty, and  Washington  had  not,  by  one  third^^  troops 
enough  for  the  defence  of  New  York. 

On  the  81  st  of  this  month  (July,)  a  desperate  plot  of 
the  loyalists  in  the  back  part  of  New  York,  was  dis- 
concerted by  General  Schuyler.  The  parties  or  ring- 
leaders were  not  known,  as  the  General  was  bound  to 
secrecy  by  an  oath.    On  the  SSd,  the  Commander  of 
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each  department  was  authorised  by  Congress  to  ne- 
gotiate an  exchange  of  prisoners^  on  terms  of  com- 
plete reciprocity^  rank  for  rank ;  the  resolutions  recog- 
nizing at  the  same  time^  the  right  of  each  state  to  make 
its  exchange  on  its  own  terms  for  prisoners  taken  or 
lost  by  itself.  And,  on  the  same  day,  it  was  also  de- 
termined to  emit  five  millions  of  dollars  in  bills  of 
credit 

An  irregularity  in  the  recruiting  service  at  this  pe-» 
nod,  had  proceeded  to  such  an  alarming  length  that 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
take  notice  of  it.  It  was  first  the  trick  of  some  needy 
villain,  with  little  sense  of  shame,  but  it  had  extend- 
ed so  far  as  to  be  practised  by  not  only  the  privates^ 
and  men  who  would  have  scorned  any  thing  dishon^ 
onrable,  but  even  by  their  officers,  as  a  justifiable 
and  profitable  traffick. 

^^  It  is  with  great  astonishment  and  surprise,'^  sayn 
Washington,  in  his  order  of  the  S8d,  ^^  the  General 
hears  the  soldiers  enlist  from  one  camp  to  another^ 
and  frequently  receive  a  bounty,  amd  that  some  officers 
have  knowingly  received  such  men.  So  glaring  a 
fraud  upon  the  publick,  and  injury  to  the  service  will 
be  punished  in  the  most  exemplary  manner.'^ 

And  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  order  of  the 
24th,  the  necessities  of  the  army,  the  state  of  appro-^ 
priations,  and  allowance  for  minute  expenses,  with 
the  scrupulous  attention  to  economy,  which  was 
indispensable,  will  be  seen  in  a  light  almost  ludi- 
crous. 

<<  Bach  Brigadier,  with  the  Colonel  and  Command- 
ing Officer  of  the  several  regiments  in  his  brigade,  are 
to  meet  and  estimate  the  quantity  of  paper  absolutely 

VOL.  I.  03  ' 
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necessary  to  serve  aregiment  for  returns  and  other  pnb- 
lick  uses  for  a  months  and  make  a  report"  Thb  re- 
port  was  made  on  the  S8th  as  required;  and  the 
Quarter  Master  was  directed  "  to  furnish  each  regi- 
ment with  twelve  quires  per  month>  in  the  following 
proportions,  viz :  one  to  the  commanding  officer,  one 
to  each  company — ^the  remaining  two  quires  to  be 
kept  by  the  Colonel  as  a  reserve  for  special  occasion/^ 

<^  The  general  being  sensible  of  the  difficulties  and 
expense  of  providing  clothing  of  almost  every  kind^ 
feels  an  unwillingness  to  recommend,  much  more  to 
order  any  kind  of  uniform ;  but  as  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  men  should  have  clothes,  and  officers  be 
decent  and  tight,  he  earnestly  encourages  the  use  of 
hunting  shirts,  &c. 

^^  No  dress  can  be  had  cheaper,  none  more  conve- 
nient, as  the  weather  may  be  cool  In  warm  weather, 
and  warm  in  cool  weather,  by  putting  on  woollen 
clothes,  which  will  not  change  the  outward  dress, 
winter  or  summer.  Besides  which,  it  is  a  dress  just- 
ly supposed  to  carry  no  small  terrour  to  the  enemy, 
who  think  every  such  person  a  complete  marksman.'^ 

^<  Disagreeable  as  it  is  to  me,  and  unpleasing  as  it 
may  be  to  Congress  to  multiply  officers,  I  find  myself 
under  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  asking  an  increase 
of  my  Aides  de  Camp.  The  augmentation  of  my  com- 
mand, the  increase  of  my  correspondence,  the  instruc- 
tions to  draw,  cut  out  more  business  than  I  am  able 

to  execute  in  time  with  propriety.    The  business  of 
80  many  departments  centering  with  me,  and  by  me 

to  be  handed  in  to  Congress  for  their  information-^ 

added  to  the  intercourse,  I  am  obliged  to  keep  up  with 

the  adjacent  states,  and  incidental  occuirencea,  all  of 
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which  require  confidential  writers  to  execute^  ren- 
ders it  impossible^,  in  the  present  state  of  things^ 
for  my  family  to  discharge  the  several  duties  ex- 
pected from  me^  with  that  precision  and  dispatch 
that  I  could  wish ;  what  will  it  be  then  when  we  come 
into  a  more  active  scene,  and  I  am  called  upon  from 
twenty  different  places  at  the  same  instant.'^ 

^^Gongress  will  dome  the  justice  to  believe,  I  hope,  that 
it  is  not  my  inclination  or  wish  to  run  the  continent  into 
any  unnecessary  expense ;  and  those  who  better  know 
me,  will  not  suspect  that  show  and  parade  can  have  any 
influence  on  my  mind  in  this  instance.  A  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  it,  for  the  regular  discharge  of  the 
^st  reposed  in  me,  is  the  governing  motive  for  the  ap- 
plication, and,  as  such  is  submitted  to  Congr^ss.'^ — 
His  prayer  was  granted  on  the  S9th,  and  he  was  au- 
thorized to  appoint  another  Aid  de  Gamp. 

Under  date  of  the  twenty-seventh,  the  following  re- 
flections occur  in  one  of  the  communications  to  Con- 
gress, by  the  commander  in  chief.  They  show  the  un- 
happy policy  of  temporizing  on  great  occasions.  Con- 
gress, by  offering  a  bounty  disproportioned  to  the  ser- 
vice expected  from  their  troops,  was  overbid  by  in- 
dividual states,  and  the  most  disastrous  rivalship  and 
competition  was  thereby  introduced.  A  soldier  had 
lost  the  first  impulse  that  made  him  shoulder  his  mus- 
ket, as  he  heard  the  step  of  the  invader,  he  stopped  to 
bargain  for  his  resistance ;  he  was  no  longer  the  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  who  accepted  pay,  not  as  a  reward,  not 
as  a  price  for  his  blood,  but  because  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  for  his  subsistance  ;  he  had  degenera- 
ted to  a  mercenary,  who  sold  his  sword  and  his 
strength  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  thought  more  of 
his  hire  than  the  cause  in  which  he  had  engaged. 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  tbe  soldier  id  the  ranks 
shoald  be  above  the  passiooa  of  hb  nature — he  is  al- 
ways poor,  and  cannot  offer  in  tbis  country,  when  be 
has  abondoqed  hia  farm  or  trade,  to  Sgbt,  like  Wash- 
ington, only  for  I'epntation.  He  must  have  pay,  for 
he  is  too  poor  to  toil  for  nothing.  Bat,  it  might  have 
been  expected  of  the  revolutionary  soldiers,  that  all 
mercenary  views  were  strangers  to  their  hearts,  that 
they  did  not  fight  like  European  bravoes,  and  but 
for  Congress,  these  expectations  would  have  been  ful- 
ly realized,  romantick  as  they  may  appear. 

But  the  Congress  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  Coa- 
vention  of  tbe  several  states,  persisted  in  treating  their 
troops  as  day  labourers,  and  by  a  continual  compe- 
tition in  price,  wasted  away,  or  exposed  to  ridicule^ 
that  lofly  enthusiasm  which  renders  an  army  invinci- 
ble. When  a  price  had  once  been  offered  by  Con- 
gress, and  aoy  one  of  the  states,  no  matter  from  what 
necessi^,  had  offered  a  greater  one,  the  former  sboold 
have  spoken  boldly  and  decidedly  by  its  resolutions, 
and  checked  this  invasion  of  its  sovereignty.  It  could  not 
have  been  more  destructive  to  the  Interests  of  the  con- 
federacy, had  a  power  been  exercised  by  such  state  ia 
negociation  for  a  separate  peace. 

The  extract,  also  seems  to  be,  if  not  the  very  first 
at  least  one  of  the  first  indications  of  an  expedient 
which  has  since  beea  practised  with  macb  success ;  that 
of  granting  wild  lands  in  bounty  to  the-  soldiers. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  discouraging  prospects 
of  the  offlcers  in  the  recruiting  service,  he  proceeds, 
f '  Indeed,  I  am  fearful  from  tfa6  inquiries  I  have  mads, 
that  their  utmost  exertions  will  be  attended  with  but 
little  success.  It  is  expected  that  the  bounty  of  ten 
dollars  is  too  low,  and  argued— <  If  the  states  furnish- 
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ing  men  for  five  or  six  months,  allow  conaidarably 
more,  why  ahoald  that  be  accepted,  when  the  terms  of 
it  are  to  be  for  two  or  three  years  ?*  I  heartily  wish  » 
bounty  in  land  had  been  or  could  be  given,  as  was 
preferred  some  time  ago.  I  think  itwould  be  attend- 
ed with  salutary  consequences/^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  militia  continned  to  assemble 
with  great  reluctance ;  so  late  as  the  twenty-second  of 
July,  there  were  but  three  of  the  ten  thousand,  col- 
lected for  the  flying  camp  ;  but  with  these  WashingT 
ton  had  determined  to  make  some  blow  at  the  enemy^ 
if  any  opportunity  should  offer,  where  little  would  be 
hazarded.  He  was  bJso  making  arrangements  for  an 
attack  with  five  abipn,  and  gitllies  upon  the  ships  up 
the  North  River,  which  was  afterwards  attempted, 
but  without  success.  Parties  were  frequently  sent  on 
shore  after  live  stock,  but  were  as  often  driven  off, 
and  on  one  occasion,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  dead. 

Ad  inquiry  had  been  instituted  in  Congress,  soon 
after  the  retreat  of  the  American  army  from  Canada, 
into  the  causes  thereof,  and  on  the  thirteeutb  of  July, 
the  following  report,  showing  reasons  enough  fcir  tha 
disaster,  bnt  not  the  whole  of  them,  was  made  and  acT 
cepted. 

''  The  sbortenl  istments  of  the  continental  troops  in 
Canada,  have  been  one  great  cause  of  the  miscarriages 
there,  by  rendering  unstable  the  number  of  men  engaged 
in  militaryenterprise;  by  making  them  disorderly  and 
disobedient  to  their  officers  ;  and  by  precipitating  tho 
coramanding  ofticers  iQtonteasiireg,  whicli  their  pm- 
dence  might  have  postponed,  could  they  have  relied 
on  a  longer  continuance  of  these  troops  iu  service." 

"  Tliat  (he  w""*  "f  imnl  money  has  bi'eu  another 
great  source  i-  '^anada,  render- 
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ing  the  suppplies  of  necessaries  difficult  and  preca« 
lions  ;  the  establishment  of  proper  magazines  abso- 
lutely impracticable^  and  the  pay  of  the  troops  of  little 
use  to  them/^ 

^<  That  a  still  gi-eater  and  more  fatal  source  of  mis- 
fortunes has  been  the  prevalence  of  the  small  pox  in 
that  army^  a  great  proportion  thereof  has  thereby  been 
kept  unfit  for  duty/' 

These  were  certainly  conclusive  reasons  for  the  eva- 
cuation of  Canada^  but  there  were  others  combined 
with  these^  which  would  have  produced  the  same  effect, 
had  none  of  these  existed.  They  were  in  an  enemy's 
province — ^the  population  was  not  to  be  depended 
upon^  a  great  extent  of  country  was  to  be  overrun, 
and  posts  to  be  garrisoned,  which  would  have  requir- 
ed a  force^  at  least  four  times  as  numerous  as  was  al- 
lowed. There  might  have  been  but  little  difficulty  iu 
conquering  Canada,  but  there  would  have  been  much 
to  keep  it,  with  the  most  powerful  army  that  was  ever 
united  during  the  revolution.  The  enemy  were  strong 
and  at  home.  The  invaders,  as  is  always  the  case, 
unless  they  are  so  powerful  as  to  sweep  every  thing 
before  them,  had  to  fight  their  way  to  their  provisions, 
and  slept  literally  with  their  arms  in  their  hands. 

On  the  thirteenth,  further  information  respecting  the 
movementof  Gfeneral  Schuyler,  was  received  by  Wash- 
ington, which  was  immediately  communicated  to  Con- 
gress.    It  is  worth  attention. 

'^  You  will  perceive  his  reasons,  ^^  he  says''  for  leav- 
ing Crown  Point,  and  preferring  the  post  which  the 
council  of  officers  determined  to  take,  opposite  Ticon- 
deroga.  I  am  totally  unacquainted  with  these  seve- 
ral posts  and  the  country  about  them,  and  therefore 
cannot  determine  on  the  validity  of  his  observation, 
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or  think  myself  at  liberty  to  give  any  direction  in  (he 
matter. 

^^  Congress  will  please  to  observe  what  he  says  of 
their  distress  for  money.  From  hence^  he  can  have  no 
relief,  there  being  only  about  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  in  the  paymaster's  hands,  according  to  his  re- 
turn this  morning.^' 

This  is  another  example  of  that  lamentable  defici- 
ency in  every  thing  necessary  for  defence.  Such  facts 
render  the  battles  and  events  of  the  revolution  little 
less  than  miriiculous.  How  men  could  spill  their 
blood  and  starve  and  freeze  on  credit,  while  the  ci- 
ties and  towns  of  their  country  were  crowded  with 
wealthy  people,  living  comfortably,  without  partici- 
pating in  their  dangers,  or  even  contributing  to  their 
support,  is  a  question  that  only  the  soldier  of  that  day 
can  answer. 

^«  In  my  letter  of  thetwenty-seventh^'  he  continues, 
^^  I  informed  Congress  of  my  views  and  wishes  to  at- 
tempt something  against  Staten  Island.  I  am  now  to 
acquaint  them,  that  by  the  advice  of  General  Mercer 
and  other  officers  at  Amboy,  it  will  be  impracticable 
to  do  any  thing  upon  a  large  scale,  for  want  of  craft, 
and  the  enemy  have  the  entire  command  of  the  army 
all  round  the  island." 

Under  the  same  date,  Washington  expresses  a  res- 
pectful anxiety,  that  the  Stockbridge  Indians  shall  be 
employed,  and  remarks  that  they  were  dissatisfied  at 
not  being  included  in  the  late  order  for  enlisting  their 
people,  and  had  inquired  the  cause  of  General  Put- 
nam. 

The  reasons  he  assigns  for  recommending  their  em- 
ployment, are  such  as  have  influenced,  and  probably 
determined  the  Americans,  firom  that  time  to  the  ter- 
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mination  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain ;  that  is, 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  them  neutral ;  the  fear  of 
their  joining  the  enemy ,  while  the  customs'  of  sarage 
warfare  are  so  repulsive  to  all  the  feelings  of  huma* 
hity^  and  pride  of  a  soldier,  that  it  wou^dseem  no  pal- 
liation could  be  received  for  the  crime  of  having  sane* 
tioned  them  by  example.  Yet  it  should  be  remember* 
ed,  that  when  Indians  have  been  employed  by  Ame- 
ricansythey  have  always  been  rj&strained ;  no  examples 
of  their  cruelty  have  occurred.  They  have  always  been 
associated  with  regular  troops^  not  slipped  upon  their 
prey,  and  left  to  hunt  it  down  after  their  own  man* 
ner.  And,  generally,  they/ were  employed  in  scout- 
ing parties,  where  they  could  only  murder  other  scout- 
ing parties  of  the  enemy,  and  when  they  fought,  they 
fought  with  men.  These  circumstances  take  off  all 
the  horror  which  is  felt  from  such  alliances.  Indians 
are  active  and  serviceable  when  properly  employed. — 
They  are  the  best  defence  against  Indians.  Acquaint- 
ed from  their  birth  with  wiles  and  stratagems ,  they 
can  trace  an  enemy,  and  tell  its  numbers,  its  footsteps, 
when  the  eye  of  the  white  man  cannot  discover  a  trace  ; 
and  the  moving  of  grass  or  rushes,  which  would  be 
unregarded  by  a  regular  soldier,  as  the  natural  effect 
of  winds,  leads  the  Indian  to  be  prepared  for  an  am- 
bush. The  certainty  that  the  Indians  can  be  restrain- 
ed, when  it  is  wished,  reconciles  the  opposite  contra- 
diction which  has  been  so  often  seen  between  the  com- 
plaints made  by  the  Americans,  that  the  enemy  em- 
ployed savages,  at  the  every  moment  that  they  also 
employed  them. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  minuter  affiurs  of  the 
army,  examples  of  insubordination  and  disregard  of 
all  tiie  rules,  by  which  a  camp  is  regulated^  were  00 
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frequent  at  this  late  period  of  their  enlistment^  thai 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  a  court  martial  on  some 
officer^  for  the  most  extraordinary  offences ;  and  the 
orders  of  every  morning  were  a  journal  of  offences  and 
misconduct,  of  a  nature  so  shocking  to  all  the  habits 
ahd  opinions  of  a  regular  bred  soldier,  that  he  would 
bi^  led  either  to  doubt  their  history,  or  to  believe  what 
was  indeed  the  truth,  that  there  was  never  a  body  of 
men  so  difficult  to  be  reduced  to  military  discipline, 
and  never  a  general  who  had  so  discouraging  a  task 
to  perform.  It  is  easier  to  conquer  kingdoms  than 
habits.  A  band  of  Germans  would  have  been  a 
phalanx  of  machinery,  in  less  time  than  it  took  to 
make  a  platoon  of  Americans  perform  the  simplest 
evolution  with  precision.  It  has  been  said,  that 
Frederick  of  Prussia  never  required  more  than  six 
weeks,  to  make  soldiers  of  his  boors ;  but  his  boors 
were  not  Americans.  With  the  power  of  life  and  death 
in  the  hands  of  every  officer,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  miracles  may  be  wrought  in  training  an  army ; 
but  where  every  man  is  as  free  ami  as  high  spirited  as 
his  officers,  whole  years  are  wasted  in  teaching  them 
the  aspect  and  attitude  of  slaves.  Freemen  never  make 
soldiers ;  they  are  excellent  h^r^s  and  daring  lea- 
ders, but  they  are  never  effectual  in  the  ranks,  till  they 
have  become  the  merest  machines,  or  in  fact  slaves. 

The  following  act  of  atrocious  villainy,  is  recorded 
as  one  which  in  the  th^n  state  of  society,  excited  more 
emotion  and  horrour  than  could  be  easily  conceived. 
Murders  were  so  uncommon  in  America,  that  the  name 
of  every  criminal  in  the  ranks,  could  be  told  by  a  child ; 
and  when  this  took  place,  it  seemed  to  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  eastern  states,  as  if  this  war  had  released 
all  the  obligations  of  society,  armed  every  man  against 
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his  brother^  and  made  every  soldier  of  necessity^  little 
better  tban  a  murderer^  who  after  the  business  of  the 
war  had  declined^  and  his  employer  had  no  further 
occasion  for  his  services^  would  be  likely  to  take  up 
the  trade  for  himself.  There  was  indee4  some  truth 
in  these  fears.  There  is  a  dreadful  fascination  in  the 
trade  of  bloody  and  men  do  no  not  willingly  abandon 
it  The  rolling  of  drums  and  the  floating  of  banners^ 
are  too  often  regarded  as  a  signal  for  the  bursting  asun- 
der of  all  the  ties  of  civil  society.  They  who  have 
chosen  their  leaders^  are  dependent  no  longer  on  any 
others^  and  the  laws  are  safely  set  at  defiance.  But 
such  deeds  as  this  can  only  be  perpetrated  by  beings^ 
whe^  under  any  government^  civil  or  military^  and  in 
any  state  of  society^  from  barbarity  to  refinement, 
would  be  only  restrained  from  crime  by  extinction. — 
They  must  cease  to  li ve^  or  must  be  murderers.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Gordon,  of  the  British  army,  an  excel- 
lent officer  and  an  amiable  man,  while  riding  slowly  and 
unsuspicious,  though  surrounded  by  Indians,  from  SL 
Johns,  to  Chamblee,  was  shot  by  a  Green  Mountain 
boj/y  and  robbed  of  his  watch  and  sword.  Some  little 
stir  was  at  first  made  about  it,  by  those  who  had  the 
power  to  bring  the  wretch  to  the  gallows,  but  it  was 
so  languidly  continued  that  he  escaped. 

On  the  first  of  August,  an  alarming  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  recrimination  appeared  among  the  troops.  The 
whole  army  was  divided  into  parties.  The  southern 
and  middle  were  arrayed  against  the  eastern  troops. 
Washington  felt  himself  imperiously  called  upon  to 
quell  the  threatening  symptom.  For  some  weeks  be- 
fore, complaints  of  this  nature  had  been  made,  but  the 
evil  was  not  considered  so  extensive  as  it  soon  appeared 
to  be.  It  WHS  regarded  rather  as  the  natural  consequen- 
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ces  of  different  local  habits^  which  would  soon  be 
smoothed  into  uniformity^  than  as  a  provincial  antipa- 
thy^  which  was  not  to  be  conquered  but  by  the  most  vi* 
gorous  and  severe  measures.  Being  a  matter^  even 
then^  of  great  delicacy ^  and  not  being  within  the  reach 
of  the  military  powers  with  which  Washington  was 
invested ;  for  the  mischief  had  not  yet  become  turbulent 
er  publick^  but  was  to  be  seen  working  its  way  in  si- 
lence^ into  all  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  army ;  he 
could  not  exercise  his  authority  as  a  general ;  all  he 
could  do  was  to  remonstrate  with  them  like  a  man. — 
The  influence  he  could  have  at  this  state  of  the  affair, 
was  only  that  which  proceeded  from  his  character  and 
virtues,  not  his  rank. 

^^  It  is  with  great  concern,"  thus  the  order  commen- 
ces, ^^  The  general  hears  that  jealousies  and  divisions 
have  arisen  among  the  troops  from  the  different  provin- 
ces ;  of  reflections  thrown  out  which  can  only  tend  to  irri- 
tate each  other,  and  injure  the  noble  cause  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  and  which  we  ought  to  support  with  one 
hand  and  one  heart.  The  general  most  earnestly  en- 
treats the  officers  and  soldiers  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences ;  that  they  can  in  no  way  assist  our  cruel  ene- 
mies more  effectualy  than  by  working  a  division  among 
ourselves  ;  that  the  honour  and  success  of  the  army, 
and  the  safety  of  our  bleeding  country,  depend  upon 
harmony  and  good  agreement  with  each  other ;  that 
the  provinces  are  all  united  to  oppose  the  common 
enemy,  and  all  distinctions  sink  in  the  name  of  an 
American.  To  make  this  honourable  and  preserve 
the  liberty  of  our  country,  ought  to  be  our  only  emu* 
lation,  and  he  will  be  the  best  soldier  and  the  best 
patriot  who  contributes  most  to  this  glorious  work, 
from  whatever  part  of  the  continent  he  may  come. — 
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Let  all  diatinctioDs  of  nations^  countries  and  provin- 
ces be  lost  in  the  generous  contest,  who  shall  behave 
with  the  most  courage  against  the  enemy,  and  the  most 
kindness  and  good  humour  to  each  other.'' 

The  enemy  were  constantly  receiving  augmenta- 
tions, during  these  occurrences  in  the  American  camp, 
and  on  the  first  of  August,  were  joined  by  a  fleet  of 
forty  sail,  which  was  supposed  to  have  brought  the 
division  of  Hessians,  so  long  expected.  Every  mo- 
ment gave  indications  of  an  attack,  and  every  moment 
but  the  better  prepared  both  parties  for  a  desperate 
struggle.  The  American  troops  were  still  very  sick- 
ly, but  were  constantly  receiving  small  reinforce* 
ments. 

Congress  had  already  begun  to  rid  themselves  of 
many  irksome  duties,  and  either  by  granting  a  gene- 
ral extension  of  power  to  Washington,  or  by  passing 
resolutions  in  particular  questions  as  they  arose,  ena- 
bled him  to  act  with  more  confidence  and  uniformity. 
He  was  authorized,  among  other  things  at  this  time, 
to  employ  as  many  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians^  as  he 
thought  proper. 

Such  manifestations  of  encreasing  confidence  from 
these  jealous  republicans,  was,  undoubtedly,  very  gra- 
tifying to  the  American  commander,  as  they  were  the 
only  evidences  of  a  popularity  which  could  not  be  dis- 
trusted ;  or  which  tended  to  enlighten  the  perplexi- 
ties of  his  way.  Every  augmentation  of  his  command 
necessarily  made  his  duties  lighter ;  caused  a  part  of 
his  responsibility  to  descend  upon  others,  as  he  was 
permitted  to  constitute  officers,  and  delegate  a  part  of 
his  authority ;  gave  the  army  more  confidence  in  him  ; 
rendered  that  extreme  simplicity  which  had  hitherto 
beto  so  necessary^  lest  some  part  which  depended  on 
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the  approbation  of  others^  might  not  be  sanctioned  by 
them^  no  longer  material ;  gave  in  short  unanimity  in 
effort  and  activity  in  execution.  The  time  that  had 
hitherto  been  consumed  in  correspondence  with  Con< 
gress^  on  the  expediency  of  measures^  was  now  found 
m  ore  than  sufficient  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Under 
the  new  arrangement,  had  it  been  perfected,  an  enter- 
prize  might  have  been  completed,. before  a  national 
assembly  had  determined  upon  it  There  can  not  be  a, 
greateir  absurdity  in  politicks,  and  it  is  still  greater  in 
war,  than  to  legislate  on  trifles ;  to  be  employed  in 
framing  plans  that  can  no  longer  be  executed,  and 
improving  opportunities  which  have  already  passed. 

The  long  meditated  attack  on  the  vessels  in  the; 
North  River,  was  at  length  carried  into  execution. — : 
o  L  Tupper,  with  a  few  gallies  attacked  them  with 
great  spirit,  but  no  decisive  advantage  appeared  to 
result  from  it,  as  the  enemy  still  kept  their  position. 
The  gallies  were  considerably  shattered ;  and  the 
enemy,  it  was  said,  received  several  shot  in  the  hull. 

On  the  fifth  of  August,  the  long  protracted  negocia-r 
tion  respecting  prisoners  was  brought  to  an  issue. —  * 
General  Howe  agreed  to  an  equal  exchange  within  the 
limits  of  his  power.  Intelligence  of  certain  aggres- 
sions of  the  Portuguese  being  received,  Washington 
thus  expressed  himself.  The  soundness  of  his  remarks 
will  not  be  denied  by  any  modern  politician. 

^^  Their  dependence,"  speaking  of  the  Portuguese, 
^^  upon  the  British  Crown,  for  aid  against  the  Spa- 
niards, must  force  them  to  reply  to  any  thing  required 
of  them."  He  mentions  the  capture  of  several  Ameri- 
cans by  them,  and  the  amount  of  several  American 
prizes.  Much  miscellaneous  intelligence^  of  a  nature 
like  the  preceding,  which  cannot  be  omitted,  it  \9 
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impossible  to  interweave  with  the  body  of  the  work^ 
so  as  to  present  an  uninterrnpted  narrative.  At  this 
period^  until  the  great  movements  on  Long  Island, 
a  Jonmal  would  be  more  interesting  than  a  History, 
occasionally  therefore,  the  occurrences  of  the  day  will 
be  exhibited  in  the  character  of  the  former. 

On  the  fifth  of  August,  a  petition  was  presented  by 
Commodore  Hopkins,  to  Congress,  complaining  of 
slanderous  rumours  respecting  his  late  conduct,  pray- 
ing a  copy  of  the  proceedings  and  allegations  present- 
ed in  that  body  against  him,  and  an  investigation.- — 
A  day  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  he  had  deviated  from  his  instructions, 
and  that  his  excuses  tl/erefor  were  altogether  dissa- 
tisfactory ;  but  the  final  judgment,  in  compliance  with 
a  request  of  the  delegates  from  his  native  state,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  postponed  from  several  successive  days 
to  the  sixteenth;  when  a  vote  of  censure  was  passed 
upon  him  for  his  misconduct,  but  he  was  retained  in 
«  command. 

On  the  same  day  a  resolution  m  as  passed,  authoriz- 
ing the  letters  of  marque  and  privateers,  to  man  their 
vessels  with  the  sailors  captured  from  the  enemy.  The 
policy  of  such  a  measure,  deserves  a  serious  inquiry ; 
and  so  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  if  such  a  t^ing  be 
not  too  ridiculous,  when  spoken  of  in  national  subjects, 
it  should  be  severely  reprehended.  If  native  sailors 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  man  twenty  ships,  let 
ten  be  manned  without  foreigners.  They  would  be 
more  efficient.  A  few  foreigners  on  board  a  vessel, 
are  of  very  little  use,  and  many  are  dangerous.  The 
morality  of  the  question  can  be  settled  in  a  word.  A 
traitor  is  criminal,  or  he  is  not.  If  he  be  criminal,  the 
tempter  participates  in  his  guilt ;  and  if  he  be  not,  how 
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can  he  be  punished.  /The  nation  that  tempts  the  snb- 
jects  of  another  to  treason^  is  always  most  severe 
against  her  own  subjects.  In  either  case  such  a  mea- 
sure is  the  extreme  of  folly^  wickedness  and  inconsis- 
tency. 

This^  among  other  absurdities,  said  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  laws  of  war,  is  one  which  the  ablest  disputants 
never  attempt  but  by  custom.  There 'are  many  others, ' 
and  one  in  which  a  few  remarks  at  this  time  may  not 
be  considered  entirely  misplaced,  though  thanks  to 
the  pride  and  feeling  of  the  moderns,  it  is  now  abo- 
lished in  the  armies  of  France  and  America  ;  it  is 
that  of  corporal  punishment.  It  was  admitted  at  all 
seasons  and  for  all  offences  in  the  American  camp. 

Popular  as  the  contest  with  England,  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Colonies,  was  at  first  with  the  American 
soldiery,  yet,  as  it  is  common  with  popular  enthusi- 
asm, which  perishes  as  unexpectedly  as  it  blazes,  there 
were  numerous  instances  of  desertion  from  the  Ame- 
rican camp ;  and  the  common  punishment  for  those  . 
who  were  retaken,  in  conformity  to  the  barbarous 
and  wretched  policy  of  the  times,  was  usually  a  sound 
flogging.  To  accustom  a  soldier  to  this  degradation, 
or  even  to  think  of  it  with  any  degree  of  patience  is 
death  to  all  that  makes  him  terrible  to  his  enemy. — 
Notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  in  its  favor,  and 
all  the  alleged  insensibility  of  a  man  in  the  ranks,  to 
the  nobler  impulses  of  his  officer,  it  is  cowardice  to 
inflict  a  blow  upon  him ;  shameful  to  him  if  he  bears 
it  calmly,  and  death  if  he  resists. 

Every  man  who  has  within  him,  what  will  qualify 
him  for  a  soldier,  should  be  taught  to  regard  a  blow 
as  the  last  insult — as  one  for  which  there  is  no  atone- 
ment, even  when  not  given  with  the  common  instru- 
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ment  ofpanishment  for  a  felon  ;  but  wlien  ihas  ad- 
ministered^ it  is  surely^  the  consummation  of  indigni- 
ty.  If  a  deserter  be  taken^  it  would  be  magnanimity  to 
bayonet  him  on  the  spot.  Do  this — ^let  him  be  put  to 
deaths  but  not  dishonoured.  Break  not  his  spirit  with 
a  load  that  no  time^  no  conduct,  no  rank  and  no  reputa- 
tion can  ever  lighten.  Place  not  upon  the  fame  of 
him  who  has  worn  the  armour  and  fought  the  battles 
of  his  country^  the  everlasting  brand  of  servitude.  It 
is  said  that  a  capital  punishment  for  such  offences^  is 
forbidden  by  humanity.  Humanity  !  a  soldier  who 
might  still  be  a  hero,  though  he  had  deserted  once  ; 
who  might  live  to  redeem  himself  from  his  own  re- 
proaches, who  might  live  and  die  like  a  soldier,  if  he 
were  permitted,  is  stripped  before  his  comrades  anct 
lashed  by  a  scoundrel  drummer,  like  the  vilest  malefac- 
tor. Every  soldier  in  America  at  such  an  hour  should  be 
taught  to  cry  out  like  the  Roman,  who  was  scoui^ed,  I 
am  an  American !  Let  a  soldier  be  hardened  for  the 
conflict — ^let  Iiim  be  taught  to  meet  death  with  com- 
passion and  to  endure  torture  without  shrinking  but 
let  him  not  be  thus  disciplined  at  the  halberds.  He 
only  learns  to  outface  infamy  there — ^to  die  with  his 
ignominy  gnawing  upon  his  vitals,  and  preventing 
him  from  ever  being  a  man  again ;  or  it  hardens  him 
for  a  desperate  revenge. 

Fortunately  for  the  pride  of  a  soldier  in  America, 
at  this  day^  that  brutal  outrage  upon  all  the  feelings 
of  manhood,  has  been  stigmatized  as  it  deserved — and 
the  consequence  has  been  that  in  the  American  armies, 
a  soldier  has  nothing  worse  than  death  to  apprehend 
for  any  crime — ^but  the  sailor  is  still  unprotected.  The 
men  who  have  done  more  ttan  all  others  to  give  a 
name  and  a  rank  to  their  country,  who  have  gone  down 
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to  the  great  deep  and  battled  with  its  monarchs^  are 
still  left  to  be  scourged  at  the  gangway,  before  the  very 
men  who  have  just  seen  them  directing  their  guns,  and 
heard  their  cheerings,  amid  the  thunders  of  the  bat- 
tle. The  practice  is  a  national  reproach,  and  if  6on* 
tinued,  the  pride  of  the  seaman  will  be  extinct— the 
glories  of  his  country  will  be  quenched  forever  ;  but 
enough'-^the  movements  of  the  army  now  require  a 
share  of  attention. 

A  great  delay  in  the  appointment  of  general  ofiBcers 
had  taken  place ;  and  there  was  still  a  great  deficiency 
in  this  essential  part  of  the  army.  This  delay  had 
been  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  selection.  ^*  This  »• 
my^'^says  Washington,  in  renewing  his  application  on 
the  subject  on  the  seventh  of  August,  ^^  though  by  far 
short  yet  of  the  numbers  intended  by  Congress,. is  by 
much  too  unwieldy  for  the  command  of  any  one  man, 
without  several  major-generals  to  assist ;"  and  after 
some  observations  upon  their  duties  and  usefulness^ 
he  continues,  ^^  at  present,  there  is  but  one  major-ge« 
neral  for  this  whole  department,  and  the  flying  camp ; 
whereas,  at  this  place  alone,  less  than  three  cannot  dis- 
charge their  duties  with  regularity.'^ 

Maiy  serious  and  delicate  questions  had  arisen  re- 
specting the  mode  of  appointment,  and  Washington 
thus  expresses  his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  ^^  To 
make  briga^ers  of  the  oldest  Colonels  would  be  the 
most  unexceptionable  way^  but  it  is  much  to  be  ques* 
ttoned,  whether  by  that  mode,  the  ablest  men  would 
be^  appointed  to  office.  And  I  would  observe^  though 
the  rank  of  the  Colonels  i»f  tbe  eastern  governments 
was  settled  a.t  Cambridge,  last  year,  it  only  respected 
themselves,  and  is  still  open  as  to  the  officers  of  other 
governments.     To  pick  a  Colonel  here  and  a  Colonel 
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there^  through  the  army^  according  to  the  opiDion  of 
their  abilities^  would^  no  doubt^  be  the  means  of  mak- 
ing a  better  choice^  and  nominating  the  fittest  persons ; 
but  the  previous  officers  would  get  disgusted^' and  it  is 
more  than  probable^  with  their  connexions^  quit  the 
service.  That  might  be  fatal  at  this  time.  To  ap- 
point gentlemen  as  Brigadiers^  that  have  not  served  in 
this  army^  (in  this  part  of  it  at  least)  would  not  hurt 
any  one  in  particular^  but  hurt  the  whole  equally^  and 
must  be  considered  in  a  very  discouraging  light  to 
every  officer  of  merit  View  the  matter^  therefore^  in 
any  point  of  light  you  will^  there  are  inconveniences  on 
the  one  hand  and  difficulties  on  the  other^  which  ought 
to  be  avoided.  Would  they  be  remedied  by  appoint- 
ing the  oldest  colonel  from  each  state  ?'' 

These  were  indeed  questions  of  no  ordinarylmpor- 
tance.  The  very  existence  of  the  army  was  involved 
in  their  decision.  The  efficacy  of  it  necessarily  de- 
pended on  a  judicious  selection^  but  this  could  not  be 
made  without  violating  the  best  established^  and  most 
salutary  regulation  for  military  advancement. 

On  the  seventh  of  August,  the  southern  fleet  and 
army,  with  General  Clinton,  Lord  Cornwallis,  fifty* 
five  transports  and  about  three  thousand  men,  arrived 
at  Staten  Island.  Within  the  three  or  four  prece- 
ding days,  eleven  other  transports,  with  a  part  of  the 
division  of  Hessians,  had  also  arrived,  and  the  remain* 
der,  which  would  united  amount  to  about  twelve  thou- 
sand, were  expected  every  hour.  Sir.  William  Howe 
seemed  preparing  for  instant  operations ;  their  heavy 
carriages  and  cannon  were  embarked,  and  he  >  bad 
launched  a  number  of  gondolas,  with  fiat  bottoms,  andl 
two  rafts  for  cannon.    By  deserters  from  the  Britiah 
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fleet  and  army^  Washington  was  informed  of  these 
preparations. 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  after  some  movements  of 
the  enemy^s  shipping,  which  indicated  some  important 
operation,  the  following  order  was  issued. 

<^  As  the  movement  of  the  enemy  and  intelligence 
by  deserters,  give  the  utmost  reason  to  believe  that 
the  great  struggle  in  which  we  are  contending  for  every 
thing  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity,  is  near  at  hand — 
the  general  most  earnestly  recommends  the  closest  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  the  mens^  arms,  ammunition  and 
flints,  that  if  we  should  be  called  suddenly  to  action, 
nothing  of  this  kind  may  be  to  provide ;  and  he  does 
most  earnestly  exhort  both  officers  and  soldiers,  not  to 
be  out  of  their  quarters  or  encampments,  especially  in 
the  morning,  or  upon  the  tide  of  flood/' 

Letters  were  received  at  the  same  time,  conflrming 
the  intelligence  communicated  by  some  deserters,  re- 
specting the  Hessians,  and  even  representing  the  ene- 
my's force  to  be  still  more  formidable.  Washington 
felt  that  the  crisis  was  approaching ;  he  wrote  frequent- 
ly and  earnestly  to  Congress  and  the  neighbouring 
states,  urging  the  most  vehement  exertions  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  occasion,  and  concludes  a  letter  of 
the  eighth,  in  which  he  expresses  a  great  degree  of 
confldence  in  the  support  expected ;  complains  of  a 
great  deficiency  in  his  present  force,  and  announces  a 
mission  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  to  engage  their 
assistance,  in  these  words,  relating  to  the  troops  he 
had  called  for  from  Connecticut'  ^^  1  confidently  trust 
they  will  not  be  withheld.^' 

And  they  were  not  withheld.  Every  exertion  was 
made,  not  only  by  that,  but  by  all  the  other  govern* 
aeats^  to  furnish  them  in  season ;  but  in  a  country 
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where  every  man  is  free  to  enlist  or  not,  after  the  firtit 
.  ebullition  of  patriotism  has  subsided,  the  most  ardent 
and  persevering  efforts  can  go  no  farther  in  enlisting 
others,  than  to  offer  the  bounty  and  point  to  the  ene< 
my ;  and  this  bounty,  unfortunately,  was  then  under- 
stood as  an  offer~4i  hid,  which  those  who  were  to  be 
purchased,  knew  must  be  augmented  if  they  refused 
it  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  disgrace- 
ful competition  which  had  already  taken  place  between 
the  general  and  state  governments.  The  enemy  was 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  habitations  of  each  in- 
dividual to  awaken  him  from  his  apathy.  Had  he 
approached,  their  native  valour  would  have  led  them 
to  confront  him.  The  t^rms  w<mld  have  been  forgot* 
ten,  and  only  the  occ-asion  for  battle  remembered. 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  these  indications  became 
still  more  threatening.  A  great  number  of  boats  were 
seen  passing  with  ti*oops  from  Staten  Island  to  the 
ships ;  three  of  which  dropped  down  towards  the  nar- 
rows. From  the  observations  made  by  General  Greene^ 
he  was  led  to  suppose  it  a  general  embarkation. 

Under  this  date,  Washington  g^vesa  return  of  his 
whole  army.  It  amounted  to  seventeen  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  But  of  these  only  ten  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  and  fourteen  were  fit  for  duty ;  and 
in  case  ctf  an  immediate  attack,  he  says,  be  is  cer- 
tain only  ^  Smalliceod^s  battalion  from  Maryland. 

Witii  tUs  inconsiderable  army,  scattN*ed  about,  some 
fifteen  miles  apart,  with  waters  between  them — ^with  a 
Contagion  prevailing  amoBEg  them  to«acli  a  degree,  tiiat 
Washington  himself,  says  <<  the  proportion  af  men 
that  may  come  in  cannot  be  ^^nsidered  as  a  real  aug- 
metttation"  ;  with  this  ajrmy,  deficient  in  officers,  iiiex- 
perieneed,  im^cipUned^  and  nnprovid^d  even  with 
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the  most  absolate  necessaries^  Washington  was  to  dis- 
pute for  an  empire^  ivith  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
Teteransy  inured  to  battle^  familiar  with  dea^h^  accus- 
tomed to  their  officers — ^with  one  of  the  finest  trains  of 
artillery,  with  which  any  army  was  ever  furnished — 
and  a  powerful  fleet.  Or^  admitting  that  the  total  force 
of  the  enemy  was  deficient  in  equal  proportions,  which 
cannot  have  been  true — ^as  they  were  veterans  who  had 
outlived  their  apprenticeship  to  war — and  they  werev 
too  far  from  4;heir  families  to  be  weakened  by  furloughs, 
they  could  muster  more  than  two  men  for  every  one  of 
the  Americans : — ^they  could  even  bring  into  the  field  a 
greater  proper  tion--*-for  they  were  the  assailants— oould 
concentrate  their  whole  forces  and  choose  their  point 
of  attack ;  yet  such  was  the  relative  strength  of  these 
two  armies — after  all  the  preparations  in  America — 
when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  had  been  turned 
upon  the  preparations  of  the  enemy  for  whole  months-— > 
and  were  looking  to  the  issue  of  the  first  confiict  as 
the  surest  prognostick  of  fin«l  independence  or  si^bjec* 
tion. 

By  two  American  gentlemen  who  bad  arrived  at 
Staten  Island,  from  England,  information  was  brought 
of  a  change  in  the  French  Ministry,  which  was  thought 
to  forebode  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  At  8taten  Isl- 
and they  reported  that  every  preparation  was  making 
for  an  immediate  attack ;  that  about  fourteen  thousand 
troops  were  then  on  the  Island,  waiting  only  for  the 
foreign  fopces,  only  a  part  of  which  had  yet  arrived. 
Whether  any  attempt  would  be  made  without  the  ex* 
pected  reinforcement,  was  uncertain,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  that  one  would,  the  moment  they  had  arrived. 
They  expected  also,  from  conversations  held  with  the 
offieem^the  enemy,  that  they  Meant  to  hem  in  Wash- 
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ington  and  his  army,  by  getting  above  them^  and  cat- 
ting off  their  commnnication  with  the  country.  The 
expectations  of  snch  an  attempt^  were  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  several  ships 
of  war  and  other  vessels  had  put  to  sea  within  a  few 
days^  which^  it  was  expected  were  to  go  ronnd  the  isl- 
land  and  come  up  the  Sound. 

On  the  ninths  the  following  orders  were  issued. — 
^^  The  General  expects  every  man,  both  officer  and 
soldier,  to  have  his  arms  in  the  best  order ;  not  to  wan- 
der from  his  encampment  or  quarters ;  to  remember 
what  his  country  expects  from  him ;  what  a  few  brave 
men  have  lately  done  in  South  Carolina,  against  a 
powerful  fleet  and  army ; — to  acquit  themselves  like 
men,  and  with  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  so  just  acause^ 
we  cannot  doubt  of  success.'' 

It  had  been  thought  in  England,  that  exertions 
would  be  made  by  the  Americans,  to  entice  the  foreign- 
ers from  the  British  troops,  and  the  opinion  was  a  sub- 
ject of  publick  speculation  there.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  hint,  if  it  had  not  already  been  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration in  Congress,  that  body  on  the  ninth  of  Au- 
gust, passed  a  resolution,  appointing  a  committee  of 
three  to  devise  a  plan  for  encouraging  the  Hessians 
and  other  foreigners  employed  in  the  service  of  Great 
Britain,  to  desert—or  as  it  was  termed  ^^  to  quit  that 
iniquitous  service." 

On  the  same  day,  the  long  and  troublesome  ques* 
tion,  respecting  the  selection  of  officers,  was  brought  to 
a  termination,  and  four  Major  Generals,  with  six  Bri- 
gadiers were  appointed. 

Still  farther  extracts  must  be  made  from  the  orders. 
Every  American  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  troubles 
of  Washington.    £very  soldier  should  be  qualified  to 
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judge  of  his  patience^  and  to  do  justice  to  his  perse- 
verance. Even  so  late  as  the  eleventh  of  August^ 
when  the  enemy  was  expected  every  moment;,  such 
irregularities  as  are  reprehended  in  the  following  ex- 
tract, were  common  in  the  American  camp.  Rigorous 
measures  would  not  have  succeeded  at  such  a  season. 
The  whole  army  might  have  been  scourged  and  cash- 
iered, without  being  reduced  to  an  observance  of  the 
most  ordinary  rules  of  discipline.  They  could  not  see 
the  utility  of  such  measures.  They  were  to  be  taught 
in  no  other  manner  than  by  suffering  and  misfortune, 
the  true  difference  between  an  European  soldier,  who 
eats,  drinks  and  sleeps  like  a  piece  of  machinery,  and 
an  American  woodsman,  in  camp,  who  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  disregard  all  regulations  on  such 
subjects  as  beneath  his  attention.  These  men  could 
fight — ^for  that  was  in  their  natures ; — and  no  education 
was  required  to  qualify  them  for  that  part  of  their  du- 
ty ;  but  to  move  them  in  concert,  with  regularity  and 
coolness,  must  have  been  impracticable  at  a  time  when 
the  very  centinels  were  accustomed  to  sitting,  and 
perhaps  sleeping  on  their  posts. 

^<  The  practice  of  sentries  sitting  on  their  post,''  says 
Washington  in  his  orders  of  the  eleventh,  ^'  is  so  un- 
soldierly,  that  the  general  is  sorry  to  see  it  prevail  so 
much  in  the  army.  At  night,  especially,  it  is  of  the 
most  dangerous  consequence.'' 

On  the  twelfth,  he  observed  in  a  letter  to  Congress, 
that  the  convention  of  New- York  had  been  exert- 
ing itself  to  form  an  encampment  kbove  Kings- 
bridge.  The  number  of  militia  then  assembled,  and 
on  the  march,  he  estimated  at  three  thousand,  but  ad- 
ded, that  no  calculation  could  be  made  respecting  the 
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succours  from  Connecticut  Under  the  same  dat^^  he 
cotumunicated  the  purport  of  a  letter  received  from  ge- 
neral Lee^  who  was  extremely  sanguine  respecting  the 
advantage  to  he  obtained  from  the  employment  of 
about  one  thousand  cavalry,  in  the  southern  depart- 
ment. ^<  Without  them/^  said  General  Lee,  <^  1  can  an- 
swer for  nothing — with  one  thousand  I  will  ensure  the 
safety  of  those  states/'  To  this,  Washington  added 
his  testimony  respecting  the  experience  and  talents  of 
general  Lee ;  but,  as  if  the  expectation  was  either  con- 
ilidered  by  himself  as  too  sanguine,  or  the  proposition 
unworthy  of  serious  consideration,  he  added  to  this  no- 
tice of  the  subject,  that  he  should  have  submitted  the 
proposition  before  to  Congress,  at  the  '^  particular  re- 
quest" of  General  Lee,  had  it  not  escaped  his  mind. 
Whether  designedly  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  application  was  thus  mentioned  by 
•  Washington,  must  have  been  conclusive  evidence  in 
the  minds  of  Congress,  that  he  did  not  approve  tlie 
measure. 

On  the  thirteenth.  Lord  Dunmore,  with  Lord  Camp- 
bell and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  arrived  off  Staten  Island. 
The  former  had,  at  length,  abandoned  all  hqies  of  a 
restoration  to  the  government  of  Virginia.  He  had 
continued  along  the  rivers  and  coasts  of  that  state, 
with  the  view  of  concentrating  and  promoting  the  spi- 
rit of  loyalty,  and  when  circumstances  should  justify  of 
heading  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  American 
government,  until  the  closeness  and  filth  of  the  small 
vessles,  into  which  the  fugitives  were  crowded,  the 
extreme  heat  of  tlie  weather,  the  badness  and  scarci- 
ty of  water  and  provisions,  produced  a  fever,  which 
pi'oved  fatal  to  ninnbers,  particularly  of  the  blacks. 
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At  lengthy  finding  every  place  closed  against  his  en- 
terprizes^  and  that  the  necessities  of  his  small  fleet 
were  to  be  supplied  but  by  constant  fightings  and  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  necessity  of  burning  a  number  of 
his  smaller  vessels^  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans ;  and  of  scftiding  the  remain- 
der^  consisting  of  nearly  fifty  sail^  to  seek  a  shelter  io 
Florida,  the  Burmudas  and  the  West  Indies,  he  had 
abandoned  the  design  of  effecting  any  thing  in  that 
quarter,  as  utterly  hopeless.  About  one  thousand  ne- 
groes had  been  taken  from  the  Virginias,  in  the  course 
of  his  depredations,  a  great  part  of  which  miserably 
perished,  and  the  remainder  were  sent  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  sold. 

Orders  of  the  day,— August  13th.— ^^  The  enemy^s 
whole  reinforcement  is  now  arrived,  so  that  an  attack 
must  and  soon  will  be  made.  The  general,  therefore, 
agiun  repeats  his  earnest  request  that  every  officer  and 
soldier  will  keep  his  arms  and  ammunition  in  good 
order  ;  keep  within  his  quarters  and  encampment  as 
much  as  possible ;  be  ready  for  action  at  a  moment^s 
call — and  when  called  to  it,  remember  that  liberty,  pro- 
perty, life  and  honour,  are  all  at  stake,  that  upon  thbir 
courage  and  conduct,  rest  the  hope  of  their  bleeding 
and  insulted  country,  that  their  wives,  children  and 
parents,  expect  safety  from  them  only,  and  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  expect  heaven  will  crown  with 
success  so  just  a  cause.  The  enemy  will  endeavour 
to  intimidate  by  show  and  appearance,  but  remember 
how  they  have  been  repulsed  on  various  occasions,  by 
a  few  brave  Americans. 

Their  cause  is  bad,  their  men  are  conscious  of  it,  icnd 
if  opposed  with  firmness  and  coolness  at  their  first  on- 
set, with  our  advantages  of  works  and  knowledge  of 
VOL.  I.  56 
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than  the  reward  of  du^  must  be  promised.  This  was 
done  hj  Washington. 

Were  the  great  captains  of  any  age  to  use  more  of 
their  laurels  and  be  less  profuse  with  their  means  of 
humiliation^  their  armies  would  be  terrible  indeed.  A 
band  of  ardent  spirits — trained  to  war^  and  burning 
with  ambition — would  be  invincible.  Such  were  the 
soldiers  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  the  veterans 
of  Europe  fled  before  them ;  banners  that  had  floated 
for  ages  of  victory  and  triumph^  bowed  before  the  ap- 
proach of  their  new  fledged  eaglets.  It^  is  this  lof- 
ty enthusiasm  which  renders  an  army  irresistible.  All 
the  terrors  of  the  military  art^  are  regarded  by  the 
youthful  soldier^  who  feels  the  eye  of  his  country  upon 
him-*-a8  never  made  for  him  but  for  others  : — to  him 
they  are  the  emptiest  pagentry.  He  knows  that  they 
will  be  prostrated  in  his  march ;  that  they  will  vanish 
or  crumble  at  his  approach.  And  such  men  can  only 
be  created  by  promises^  not  threatefiing^  rewards,  not 
punishment 

Though  the  superiour  strength  of  the  enemy  was 
known  to  the  whole  army,  yet  the  troops  exhibited  no 
symptoms  of  depression.  During  the  14th  the  British 
fleet  were  further  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  ninety 
six  sail.  The  publick  papers  were  removed  from  the 
city  to  a  place  of  greater  security--*-the  troops  were  di- 
rected to  keep  three  days  provision  constently  cook- 
ed ;  their  canteens  to  be  filled — and  every  disposition 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy,  who  was  expect- 
ed at  every  tide. 

Order  of  the  14th.-^^The  General  flatters  himself 
that  every  man^s  mind  and  arms  are  now  prepared 
for  the  glorious  contest  upon  which  so  much  depends. 
The  time  is  too  precious :  nor  does  th^  General  think 
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At  lengthy  finding  every  place  closed  against  his  en- 
terprizes^  and  that  the  necessities  of  his  small  fleet 
were  to  be  supplied  but  by  constant  fighting,  and  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  necessity  of  burning  a  number  of 
his  smaller  vessels,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans ;  and  of  scfbding  the  remain- 
der, consisting  of  nearly  fifty  sail^  to  seek  a  shelter  in 
Florida,  the  Burmudas  and  the  West  Indies,  he  had 
abandoned  the  design  of  eflTecting  any  thing  in  that 
quarter,  as  utterly  hopeless.  About  one  thousand  ne- 
groes had  been  taken  from  the  Virginias,  in  the  course 
of  his  depredations,  a  great  part  of  which  miserably 
perished,  and  the  remainder  were  sent  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  sold. 

Orders  of  the  day.— August  13th. — "  The  enemy^s 
whole  reinforcement  is  now  arrived^  so  that  an  attack 
must  and  soon  will  be  made.  The  general,  therefore, 
agidn  repeats  his  earnest  request  that  every  officer  and 
soldier  will  keep  his  arms  and  ammunition  in  good 
order  ;  keep  within  his  quarters  and  encampment  as 
much  as  pos»ble ;  be  ready  for  action  at  a  moment^9 
call — and  when  called  to  it,  remember  that  liberty,  pro- 
perty, life  and  honour,  are  all  at  stake,  that  upon  thbir 
courage  and  conduct,  rest  the  hope  of  their  bleeding 
and  insulted  country,  that  their  wives,  children  and 
parents,  expect  safety  from  them  only,  and  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  expect  heaven  will  crown  with 
success  so  just  a  cause.  The  enemy  will  endeavour 
to  intimidate  by  show  and  appearance,  but  remember 
how  they  have  been  repulsed  on  various  occasions,  by 
a  few  brave  Americans. 

Their  cause  is  bad,  their  men  are  conscious  of  it,  icnd 

if  opposed  with  firmness  and  coolness  at  their  first  on- 

set,  with  our  advantages  of  works  and  knowledge  of 
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the  benevolence  of  this  practice^  as  well  as  its  salu- 
tary effects^  had  rendered  it  worthy  of  being  continued 
in  future  times.'' 

^^  And  whereas^  His  Britannic*  Majesty  in  order  to 
destroy  our  freedom  and  happiness^  has  commenced 
against  us  a  cruel  and  unprovoked  war  ;  and  unable 
to  engage  Britons  sufficient  to  execute  his  sanguinary 
measures^  has  applied  for  aid  to  foreign  princes^  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  selling  the  blood  of  their  people  for 
money^  and  from  thence  has  procured  and  transport* 
ed  considerable  numbers  of  foreigners ;  and  it  is  con- 
ceived that  such  foreigners  if  apprized  of  the  prac- 
tice  of  these  states^  would  choose  to  accept  of  lands^ 
liberty,  safety  and  communion  of  good  laws  and  mild 
government^  in  a  country  where  many  of  their  friends 
and  relations  are  now  happily  settled,  rather  than  con- 
tinue exposed  to  the  toils  and  perils  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  waged  against  a  people  guilty  of  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  refusing  to  exchange  freedom  for 
'  slavery ;  and  that  they  will  do  this,  the  more  especi- 
ally after  they  have  violated  every  christian  and  mo- 
ral precept,  by  invading  and  attempting  to  destroy 
those  who  never  injured  them  or  their  country,  their 
only  reward,  if  they  escape  death  and  captivity,  will 
be  a  return  to  the  despotism  of  their  prince,  to  be  by 
him  again  sold,  to  do  the  drudgery  of  some  other  ene- 
my to  the  rights  of  mankind. 

<^  And  whereas,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  have 
thought  fit,  by  a  late  act,  not  only  to  invite  our  troops 
to  desert  our  service,  but  to  dread  a  compulsion  of  our 
people,  taken  at  sea,  to  serve  against  their  country." 

Resolved,  therefore,  That  these  states  will  receive 
all  such  followers  who  shall  leave  the  armies  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  in  America,  and  shall  choose  to 
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becoipe  members  of  these  states ;  and  they  shall  bo 
protected  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  respective  re- 
ligions.; and  be  invested  with  the  rights^  privileges 
and  immunities  of  natives^  as  established  by  the  laws 
of  the  states^  and  moreover^  that  the  Congress  will 
provide  for  every  snch  person^  fifty  acres  of  unappro- 
priated lands,  in  some  of  these  states,  to  be  held  by 
him  and  his  heirs  in  fee  simple." 

These  propositions  were  renewed  on  the  S6th 
of  October  of  the  same  year.  Gjrants  of  lands  were 
offered  to  such  folreigners  in  the  following  proportion. 
To  a  Colonel,  one  thousand  acres ;  a  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel, eight  hundred ;  Major,  six  hundred  ;  Captain, 
fot^v  hundred  ;  Lieutenant,  three  hundred  ;  noncom^* 
missioned  and  others,  one  hundred,  and  further  re- 
ward, proportioned  to  the  number  that  each  should 
bring  with  him. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  inf#iour  oflBcers  and 
their  ignorance  on  subjects,  of  a  nature,  to  be  the  most 
easily  learnt,  cannot  be  better  shown,  than  by  an  ex- 
tract fi*om  one  of  the  daily  orders.  ^^  Lieutenant  Hol- 
cock  being  tried  for  assuming  the  rank  of  a  captain, 
wearing  ayello  w  cockade,  and  mounting  guard  in  that 
capacity,  it  appearing  to  have  been  done  through  mis* 
conception,  and  want  of  experience — the  court  are  4)f 
opinion,  that  he  should  be  cautioned  by  his  Colonel 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  his  duty. 

This  was  a  mild  sentence  for  such  an  offence ;  but 
what  must  have  been  the  state  of  an  army,  where  an 
officer,  from  ^<  want  of  experience"  not  only  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  superiour,  but  actually  mounted  his 
badge  of  superiority ! 

The  weather  had  been  for  some  days,  so  rainy  and 
unfavourable,  that  the  expected  attack  had  been  de^ 
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Uyed.  The  enemy  had  been  completely  prepared^ 
even  to  the  embarkation  of  their  troops^  for  several 
days.  The  Americans^  therefore^  were  constantly  on 
the  alert.  On  the  sixteenth,  Washington  wrote  that 
the  troops  were  very  sickly. 

To  the  17th  of  Angnst,  when  every  thing  was  at 
stake  on  the  vigilance  of  the  Americans ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  necessity  of  examples  for  the  reformation  of 
the  army,  whipping  continues  to  be  so  common  a  pun- 
ishment for  every  offence,  that,  on  that  day,  it  was 
even  inflicted  on  a  centinel  for  having  slept  uppn  his 
post. 

On  the  18th,  the  oflBcers  and  men  who  had  been 
employed  a  day  or  two  before  in  an  attempt  to  des- 
troy the  enemy's  ships  up  the  North  River,  were  hand- 
somely complimented :  and  a  pecuniary  reward  was 
distributed  among  them  in  proportion  to  their  desert. 

The  circumstances  were  these.  Two  fine  ships  un- 
der Captains  Fosdick  and  Thomas,  on  the  night  of  the 
sixteenth  of  August,  which  was  uncommonly  dark,  ran 
up  the  North  River,  with  the  intention  of  burning  the 
enemy's  ships  and  tenders.  They  past  the  Phoenix. 
Captain  Thomas,  at  length  fell  on  board  one  of  the 
tenders  and  set  fire  to  her ;  this  light  enabled  captain 
Fosdick  to  grapple  the  Phoenix.  A  desperate  strug- 
gle ensued,  but  the  sides  of  the  ship  of  war  were  so 
high,  her  sailors  so  active,  that  she  soon  cleared  her- 
self—and sunk  the  fire  ship. 

It  seems  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the 
eighteenth,^that  Lord  Howe  had  made  some  farther 
attempts  to  tell  his  enemy  by  negociation ;  but  his  de- 
signs— ^however  intricate — were  easily  perceived  by 
his  adversary :  not,  perhaps,  with  absolute  certainty — 
but  so  as  to  provide  against  them. 
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*^  I  am  exceedingly  at  a  loes/'  says  Washington^ 
<^  to  know  the  motives  and  causes  in  doing  a  proceed- 
ing of  such  a  nature  at  tliis  time,  and  why  Lord  Howe 
has  not  attempted  some  plan  of  negociation  before^  as 
he  seemed  so  desirous  of  it  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
conjecture,  and  guess  at  the  cause,  it  may  be,  that  part 
of  the  Hessians  have  not  arrived,  as  mentioned  in  the 
examination  transmitted  yesterday ;  or  that  General 
Burgoyne  has  not  made  such  progress  as  was  expect- 
ed to  form  a  junction  of  their  two  armies,  or,  what  J 
think  equally  probable,  they  mean  to  procrastinate 
their  operations  for  some  time,  trusting  that  the  militia 
who  have  come  to  our  succour,  will  soon  become  tired 
and  return  home,  as  is  but  too  usual  with  them/' 

On  the  igth,  Washington  received  a  letter  from 
Govemour  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  upon  whom  he 
Bad  placed  the  greatest  reliance,  which  must  have  been 
doubly  gratifying,  from  the  disappointments  he  had 
met  with  from  other  quarters.  He  was  informed  that 
a  regiment  from  Massachusetts  was  on  its  march ; 
and  that  the  council  of  safety  for  Connecticut,  had  or- 
dered fourteen  militia  iregiments,  to  his  head  quarters. 
These  were  important — ^yet  when  three  of  them  had 
arrived,  they  only  amounted  to  one  thousand  and 
twenty-nine.  ^^  When  the  whole  come  in''  said  Wash- 
ington, <^  we  shall  be  on  a  much  more  respectable 
footing  than  we  have  been ;  but  I  greatly  fear  if  the 
enemy  defer  their  attempts  for  any  considerable  time^ 
they  will  be  extremely  impatient  to  return  home,  and 
if  they  should,  we  shall  be  reduced  to  distress  again." 

The  Indians  had  already  excited  the  attention  of 
Congress.  Repeated  attempts  had  been  made,  with- 
out success,  to  bind  them  to  neutrality.  A  number  of 
chiefs  about  this  time  visited  Philadelphia,  were  ad- 
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mitted  to  Congress^  and  an  address  was  made  to  them* 
The  following  speech,  made  by  Logan,  is  extracted 
from  the  Journals  of  Congress. 

^^  We  still  hear  bad  news.  Gommodico  and  some 
of  us  are  constantly  threatened.  And  the  Bearskin, 
(a  trader  from  Pennsylvania)  among  others,  says  a 
great  reward  is  offered  to  any  person  who  will  take 
or  entice  any  of  us  to  Pittsburg,  where  we  are  to  be 
hanged  up  like  dogs,  by  the  big  knife,  (the  Virgi- 
nians.)  This  being  true,  how  can  we  think  of  what 
is  good  ?  That  it  is  true,  we  have  no  doubt,  and  you 
may  depend  on  it,  that  the  Bearskin  told  Metapsico 
every  word  of  what  I  have  mentioned.*' 

A  copy  of  this  was  transmitted  to  certain  agents  of 
the  Congress,  who  were  at  that  time  busy  in  counter- 
acting the  influence  of  a  number  of  traders,  who,  to 
obtain  a  monopoly  of  furs,  were  willing  to  see  the 
scalps  of  women  and  children,  freshly  torn  from  the 
victims  of  their  dreadful  cupidity,  and  suspended  in 
the  same  hut  with  the  skins  of  the  beaver  and  deer. 

The  head  men  of  the  Creeks  were  invited  to  visit 
Philadelphia,  whither  a  number  of  western  warriors 
had  once  been,  who  returned  with  a  high  opinion  of 
the  power  and  greatness  of  the  whites.  It  was  hoped 
that  a  renewal  of  the  visit,  would  tend  to  calm  their 
animosity,  or  at  least  alarm  them  for  their  safety,  and 
prevent  any  wanton  outrage  on  the  southern  inhabi- 
tants. 

About  this  time,  intelligence  was  brought  that  Gk)- 
vemour  Carleton,  had  issued  a  declaration,  which  was 
distributed  through  the  frontiers  with  the  greatest  in- 
dustry, interdicting  all  intercourse  between  his  army 
and  the  Americans,  <^  except  such  as  might  be  for 
imploring  the  Idng's  mercy,  &c.''  This  declaration  con- 
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tained  the  particulars  of  General  Gordon^s  assasdina- 
tioD^  'which  has  already  been  related :  but  so  artfully 
expressed  as  to  awaken  a  belief  that  it  had  been 
done  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pillage  by  an  obscure 
individual.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  removal  of  the 
American  prisoners  to  the  interior  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions,  the  exchange  of  prisoners^  a  subject  of  much 
anxiety  with  the  Americans^  was  prevented  for  a 
time. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  cgmmand  of  the  works 
on  Long  Island,  had  been  given  to  General  Green. — 
This  officer,  whose  indefatigable  and  restless  spirit, 
>  led  him  to  endure  a  ^eater  degree  of  toil  and  expo- 
sure, than  prudence  would  justify,  became  at  length 
80  seriously  ill,  that    he  was   compelled   to  relin- 
quish the  command.     He  was  succeeded  by  Gene- 
ral Sullivan.    It  was  a  critical  moment,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  exchanging  an  officer,  at  all  times,  on  the  eve  of 
a  battle,  was  rendered  in  this  case  more  dangerous, 
from  the  character  of  the  two  generals.     The  former 
was  extremely  cautious — ever  on  the  watch — and  ne- 
ver losing  his  self  command  ;  the  latter  was  a  brave 
and  excellent  officer,  but  rather  too  adventurous,  and 
too  confident,  for  the  command  of  such  a  post,  where 
every  thing  depended  upon  defence.  One  would  have 
succeeded  best  in  attacking,  and  the  other  in  sustain- 
ing an  aftack. 

By  the  examination  of  an  American  Captain  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  enemy  and  released,  Wash- 
ingto^  was  informed,  that  the  plan  of  attack  was  a 
subject  of  general  discussion  in  the  British  camp.  To 
this  he  would  have  paid  no  regard,  because  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Sir  William  Howe  would  coia. 
municate  his  designs  to  his  whole  army,  but  the  plan, 
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wbich  was  to  land  a  diytnon  above  the  dty^  and  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Americana^  in  that  direction,  while 
the  principal  force  was  to  make  a  sadden  moyement 
agunst  Long  Island^  so  nearly  corresponded  with  his 
view  of  the  enemy's  designs,  as  to  strengthen  his 
confidence  that  snch  an  attempt  would  be  made*  Other 
cireomstances  contributed  to  establish  this  opinion. 
On  the  twenty-first,  several  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
crowded  with  men,  dropped  down  to  the  narrows. 
On  the  twenty-second,  they  were  followed  by  others, 
and  boats  were  seen  constantly  rowing  about  them 
with  troops. 
During  the  expectations,  which  such  movements  were 
calculated  to  excite,  a  small  detachment  was  order- 
ed to  march.  They  had  no  provisions.  Order  after 
order  had  been  issued,  every  thing,  short  of  cooking 
the  provisions,  and  filling  their  canteens,  with  his  own 
hands,  had  been  repeated  again  and  again,  for  whole 
weeks — and  yet,  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  not  a  man 
was  provided.  Such  vexations  would  have  discourag- 
ed any  man  but  Washington.  But  he  was  undis- 
turbed. 

On  the  twenty-third,  the  battle  appeared  at  hand. 
The  orders  were  admirably  calculated  to  awaken  a 
martial  spirit  in  the  troops.  The  parole  was  Charles- 
ton, and  the  countersign  Lee.  <^  The  enemy  have 
now  landed  on  Long  Island,"  says  Washington, 
^^  and  the  hour  is  fast  approaching  on  which  the  hon- 
our and  success  of  this  army,  and  the  safety  of  our 
bleeding  country  depend.  Remember  officers  and 
soldiers,  that  you  are  freemen,  fighting  for  the  bles- 
sings of  liberty — ^that  slavery  will  be  your  portion, 
and  that  of  your  posterity,  if  you  do  not  acquit  your- 
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selves  like  men.  Remember  how  your  courage  aud 
spirit  have  been  despised  and  traduced  by  your  cruel 
invaders ;  though  they  have  found  by  dear  experience 
at  Boston^  Charleston  and  other  places^  what  a  few 
brave  men  contending  on  their  own  land  and  the  best 
of  causes  can  do  against  these  hirelings  and  mercena- 
ries. Be  cool — ^but  determined.  Do  not  fire  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  wait  for  orders  from  your  officers,  it  is  the 
generaPs  express  orders^  that  if  any  man  attempts  to 
lie  down^  skulk^  or  retreat,  without  orders^  he  be  in- 
stantly shot,  as  an  example — he  hopes  no  such  scoun-  V 
drel  will  be  found  in  this  army  : — but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, every  one  for  himself,  resolving  to  conquer  or  die^ 
and  trusting  in  the  smiles  of  heaven  upon  so  just  a  cause^ 
will  behave  with  bravery  and  resolution.  Those  who 
are  distinguished  for  their  gallantry  and  good  con- 
duct, may  depend  upon  being  honourably  noticed,  and 
suitably  rewarded.  And  if  this  army  will  but  emu- 
late and  imitate  their  brave  countrymen  in  other  parts 
of  America,  he  has  no  doubt  they  will,  by  a  glorious 
victory,  save  their  country  and  acquire  to  themselves 
immortal  honour/' 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  he  says,  ^^  Ibeg  leave  to 
inform  Congress,  that  yesterday  morning,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  nighty  a  considerable  body  of 
the  enemy^  amounting  by  report^  to  eight  or  nine  thou- 
sand, and  these  all  British,  landed  in  the  transport' 
ships  mentioned  in  my  last,  at  Oravesend  B^iy^  on 
Long  Island,  and  have  approached  within  three  miles 
oi'^our  lines,  having  marched  across  the  low^  cleared 
grounds  near  the  woods  at  Flatbush,  where  tiiey  are 
halted,  from  last  intelligence/' 

^<  I  have  detached  from  here^  six  battalions^  as  a  re- ' 
inforcement  of  our  troops  there^  which  are  all  that  I 
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can  spare  at  this  time^  not  knowing  bat  the  fleet  may 
move  up  with  the  remainder  of  their  army,  and  make 
an  attack  Jiere,  on  the  next  flood  tide.  If  they  do  not^ 
I  shall  send  a  further  reinforcement,  should  it  be  ne- 
cessary, and  have  ordered  five  battalions  more  to  be 
in  readiness  for  that  purpose.'' 

^<  The  reinforcement  detached  yesterday,  went  off 
in  high  spirits ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that  the  whole  of  the  army,  that  are  effective  and  ca- 
pable of  duty  discov)&r  the  same,  and  great  cheerful- 
ness." 

The  passage  of  the  £ast  River,  at  this  time,  was  so 
obstructed  by  booms,  chains  and  chevaux-de-Orize,  as 
to  quiet  in  a  great  manner  all  apprehensions  on  that 
side. 

On  the  S4th,  Washington  detached  four  additional 
regiments,  to  the  support  of  General  Sullivan,  with 
boats,  to  be  ready  either  to  reinforce  him,  or  to  return 
to  New- York,  if  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  then  at  the 
watering  place,  should  menace  the  city. 

Reinforcements  were  constantly  passing  to  Long  Isl- 
and, and  occasionally  a  little  skirmishing  took  place 
between  small  parties  :  in  the  course  of  which,  Colo- 
nel Manning  of  the  Jersey  Levies,  received  a  mortal 
wound,  some  few  men  were  lost.  Nine  out  of  the 
fourteen  regiments  expected  from  Connecticut,  had 
now  arrived ;  averaging  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men  each,  and  making  the  entire  force  of  Washing- 
ton about  twenty  thousand,  but  of  these,  a  large  pro- 
portion was  in  the  hospitals,  and  on  furlough. 

Among  other  transactions  of  interest  at  the  time, 
was  a  sharp  correspondence  between  General  Wash- 
ington and  Lord  Drummond,  respecting  an  alleged 
violation  of  his  parole,  which  was  laid  before  Con- 
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gress.  Washington  thought  his  excuses  were  far  from 
being  satisfactory.  It  seems  he  was  to  hold  no  inter- 
course with  the  enemy  on  the  event— and  at  this  time^ 
]^e  was  on  board  their  fleet.  Lord  Drummond  had  to 
explain  himself  to  one  who  was  not  to  be  appeased  in 
a  question  of  this  kind^  by  mere  ingenuity.  No  com- 
mon reasons  would  have  satisfied  the  Americans  for 
this  violation  of  his  parole,  had  his  Lordship  fallen 
again  into  their  hands. 

The  hour  of  trial  had  at  length  arrived.  The  bat- 
tle was  fought  and  the  enemy  were  victorious. 

The  total,  amount  of  the  American  army  at  the  time 
of  the  action,  was  about  twenty  thousand.  But  of 
these,  the  effectives  did  not  exceed  sixteen  thousand 
five  hundred. 

The  operations  of  the  enemy  had  been  delayed 
from  day  to  day,  in  expectation  of  reinforcements,  un- 
til the  twenty-second,  when  by  the  accession  of  the 
South  Carolina  troops,  with  others  from  Boston,  Flo- 
rida and  the  West  Indies,  amounted  to  nearly  thirty 
thousand — ^with  these  it  was  determined  to  make  an 
attempt.  On  this  day,  the  twenty-second,  the  fleet 
being  s6  stationed  as  to  cover  the  troops,  they  were 
landed  without  opposition,  on  Long  Island,  between 
Utrecht  and  Oravesend,  two  small  villages,  not  far 
from  the  narrows,  on  the  side  nearest  to  Staten  Isl- 
and. 

The  American  works,  constructed  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  General  Green,  extended  across  a  nar- 
row peninsula,  having  the  East  River,  i¥hich  sepa- 
rates Long  Island  from  New-Tork  on  the  left;  a  marsh 
running  to  the  shore,  on  the  right ;  with  the  Bay  and 
GK>vernor's  Island  in  the  rear. 
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General  Sallivan  was  encamped^  n^ith  a  strong 
force,  at  Brooklyn,  within  these  works,  and  a  few 
miles  from  Utrecht.  From  the  eastern  side  of  the 
narrows,  extends  a  ridge  of  hills,  for  about  six  miles, 
covered  with  a  thick  wood,  and  temunating  near  Ja- 
maica. Through  these  hills  are  only  three  passes  ; 
one  near  the  narrows ;  a  second  on  the  Flatbush  road ; 
and  a  third,  called  the  Bedford  road,  running  across 
from  Bedford  to  Flatbush,  which  lies  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  ridge.  These  passes  are  very  narrow*^ 
the  sides  exceedingly  steep  and  rugged — so  as  to  be 
maintained  by  a  small  number  against  any  force  what- 
ever, until  dislodged  from  the  heights.  Those  were 
the  only  roads  which  led  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
hills,  to  the  American  lines,  except  one,  passing  round 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge  to  Jamaica. 

An  early  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  three  pas- 
ses through  the  hills,  and  a  body  of  eight  hundred 
men  were  stationed  for  the  protection  of  each  of  them  j 
while  Colonel  Miles,  with  a  battallion  of  riflemen,  was 
placed  a  little  to  the  eastward  in  the  wood,  to  guard 
the  last  mentioned  road,  running  from  the  southern 
side  of  the  hills  to  Jamaica,  to  watch  the  operations  of 
the  enemy  and  keep  up  a  constant  communication 
with  the  other  corps  stationed  at  the  passes.  On  the 
approach  of  the  enemy's  boats,  the  patrolling  parties 
on  the  coast  had  retired  to  the  guard  at  the  second  pass 
on  the  Flatbush  road.  Lord  Cornwallis  followed  at 
their  heels  with  his  reserve  and  some  hastily  collected 
troops,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  pass,  but  finding  it 
already  occupied  by  the  Americans,  in  obedience  to 
his  orders,  made  no  attempt  to  dislodge  them. 

Three  days  afterwards,  on  the  twenty-flfth,  these 
forces  of  the  British  were  reinforced  by  General  De 
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Heister^  and  two  brigades  of  Hessians  from  Staten 
Island.  It  is  said  that  this  intrepid  officer^  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  enemy  against  whom  he  was  about  to 
advance^  was  told  by  one  high  in  command^  ^^  that  the 
Americans  had  determined  to  give  the  foreigners  no 
quarter.^^  ^<  Very  well/'  said  De  Heister^  with  the  ut- 
most composure^  ^^  as  I  know  the  terms,  I  am  ready 
to  flght.'^  But  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  and  it  is 
rendered  somewhat  improbable  by  the  indefinite  man- 
ner in  which  ^^one  high  in  command,"  without  a  name, 
is  mentioned ;  it  is  certain,  that  the  foreign  troops  w^e 
taught  that  they  were  to  fight  with  savages^  who  would 
torture  before  a  slow  fire,  with  every  species  of  cruel- 
ty that  could  be  imagined.  It  is  no  longer  material 
whether  these  fancies  originated  at  home  with  them- 
selves, by  confounding  the  Indian  with  the  American 
character,  or  whether  they  were  industriously  plant- 
ed by  the  British  during  their  intercourse ;  enough  is 
known  of  the  nature  of  all  soldiers,  to  suppose  that  no 
great  efforts  would  have  been  made  by  those  of  Bri- 
tain, to  counteract  prejudices,  from  which  many  advan- 
tages might  be  hoped. 

The  consequence  of  such  mistaken  notions,  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  desperate  ferocity  in  battle — no 
mercy — ^no  giving  or  taking  quarter ;  and  so  far  they 
may  have  contributed  to  the  success. of  the  day.  It  has 
since  been  said  that  these  terrours  were  caused  entire- 
ly by  the  British  officers,  and  publickly  justified,  after- 
wards, as  a  retaliation  for  the  measures  pursued  by 
Congress  to  seduce  the  foreigners  from  their  service. 
But  such  an  excuse  comes  too  late  for  the  ofiTence,  if  it 
were  an  offence ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that,  du- 
ring the  long  intercourse  of  the  British  troops  with  the 
first  division  of  the  Hessians  which  arrived  so|ae  time 
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before  this  purpose  of  Congi^ss  beoMie  kaowa^  no- 
thing WM  told  ike  former  of  the  Atemctii  character. 
Some  information  mlist  have  been  given  ihetii,  either 
tme  or  false :  if  true,  it  would  have  been  too  kle  to 
change  their  whole  belief  after  this  measure  Df  Con- 
gress was  taken  $  because  the  time  was  too  shorty  and 
the  design  wonld  naturally  have  been  suspected — 
That  is  :  if  the  Brttisfa  before  this  had  instnicted  the 
Germans  in  the  true  character  of  the  Americansi  it 
would  have  been  too  late^  just  as  they  were  going  in- 
to battle^  and  the  Americans  had  publickly  c^ered 
ihem  rewards  to  abandon  the  British,-— *for  the  Bri- 
tish  to  have  convinced  them  that  the  Americans  were 
savages.  The  information  thus  communicated  to  ttiem 
before  the  attempt  of  the  Americans  to  seduce  them, 
wasprobably  such  as  enmity,  ignorance,  andcoqtenipt^ 
under  all  the  exaggerations  with  which  loyal  (xoops 
might  be  supposed  io  misrepresent  the  character  of  re- 
bels. Charity  would  have  been  treason — ^truth,  dis- 
loyalty— and  they  who  were  aboutto  cut  the  throats  of 
Americans  to  prove  their  faith  and  allegiance  would 
not  have  been  over  scrupulous  about  murdering  their 
reputations. 

Another  circumstance  which  undoubtedly  contribut- 
ed to  the  slaughter  of  the  day,  and  the  victory  of  the 
British,  was  this :  a  defeat  would  have  been  destrac- 
iion  to  them — pressed  by  a  victorious  enemy,  they 
might  have  been  prevented  from  re-embarking — ^and 
perhaps  cut  to  fueces  or  made  prisoners  before  they 
could  receive  reinforcements.  They  were  obliged  to 
confer.  This  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  what  has 
been  said  of  Washingtofr—he  certainly  was  placed  in 
a  perilous  sitaation,  and  was  supposed  to  have  risked 
too  much :  but  he  risked  much  kss  than  Sir  William 


Hmro^  for  he  was  inOm  hk  QntF^qpiNMnts — ^A^d  Si? 
Wllliatt  had  no  oUmr  defenee  tkim  bia  coTeriiig  par- 
tiea  to  secttre  a  ntmA :  aid  »Q  raUjring  point 

On  tha  aStt^  General  Howe  having  fiiUy  matured 
a  plan  for  the  anrpriee  of  General  f^nlUvap,  directed 
General  De  Heister  to  take  pest  at  Elatbush  in  the 
evening.  This  divisioa  composed  the  centre*  About 
mne  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  main  body  led  by  Ge- 
neral Clinton,  Earl  Percy,  and  Lord  GomwalUs,  form- 
ed of  the  best  troops  in  the  army,  attempted  to  gain 
the  road,  leading  round  the  easterly  end  of  the  bills  to 
Jamaica,Vith  a  view  of  turning  the  American  left.  On 
this  road  Colonel  Miles  was  stationed,  but  by  some 
unfortunate  chance^  the  enemy  was  not  disoovercid  un- 
til they  had  gained  two  miles  in  bia  rear^  when  the 
alarm  waa  instantly  given. 

Just  before  day  light,  on  the  S7th,  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, having  advanced  within  half  a  mile  of  the  roa^ 
halted  his  forces  and  made  his  dispositions  for  an  im* 
mediate  attack.  Every  thing  conspired  to  favour  hip 
enterprize — One  of  his  parties  fell  in  with  a  patrole  ai 
mounted  American  officers,  and  took  eveiy  man  of  them 
prisoners ;  and  Gt^eral  BuUivan,  depending  on  them 
for  intelligence,  neglected  sending  out  another  patrole. 
He  was  thus  left  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  raemy 's 
approach.  ^ 

At  the  iist  appearance  of  lights  General  Clinton  with 
a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  took  possession  of  the 
heights  which  commanded  the  road.  Some  hours  be- 
fore, about  midnight,  his  left  wing  under  General 
Grant,  which  had  been  advanced  to  alarm  the  Ame- 
ricans and  conceal  his  own  designs  on  their  left,  had 
been  discovered  by  the  guard.  This  guard,  composed 
entirely  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  troops,  in- 
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stantly  abandoned  the  road  and  fled  in  the  utmost 
consternation  without  firing  a  gun^  and  carried  to  Ge- 
neral Parsons  the  first  intelligence  of  the  enemy^  who 
was  seen  at  the  same  moment  descending  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  hill.  About  twenty  of  the  fugitives  were 
fortunately  rallied^  and  posted  on  a  heigbt  about  a  mile 
in  front  of  Gteneral  Grants  who  halted^  and  formed  his 
columns  for  the  attack.  This  gave  time  to  Lord  Stir- 
ling^ with  fifteen  hundred  men^  to  get  possession  of  a 
hill  about  two  miles  from  the  American  camp  and  in 
front  of  General  Grant. 

The  engagement  began  soon  after  day  lights  by  the 
Hessians^  under  General  De  Heister^  from  Flatbush^ 
and  by  Greneral  Grant  along  the  coast^  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Americans^  with  great  resolution  for  a 
considerable  time.  Those  who  were  first  met  by  Gene- 
ral De  Heister,  fought  with  determined  gallantry  un- 
til they  found  General  Clinton  had  gained  their  left^ 
when  they  immediately  broke  and  fled  towards  their 
camp.  It  was  already  too  lat^ ;  General  Clinton  was 
in  their  rear  with  the  whole  of  the  British  right.  He 
had  passed  the  heights,  halted  and  refreshed  his  ar- 
my, and  now  charged  the  Americans  with  his  dragoons 
and  infantry,  just  as  they  had  abandoned  the  hills  and 
were  flying  to  their  lines.  His  attack  was  irresistible ; 
they  were  forced  back  upon  the  Hessians — ^the  Hes- 
sians followed  up  their  charge — And  thus  were  the 
Americans  hemmed  in  on  all  sides ;  driven  alternate- 
ly from  the  British  to  the  Hessians,  from  the  Hessians 
to  the  British :  until  grown  desperate,  they  suddenly 
concentrated— -charged  the  enemy  in  turn,  and  cut 
their  way  to  their  own  camp. 

The  troops  under  Lord  Sterling,  composed  of  Co- 
lonel Atlee's^  Colonel   Smallwood^s,  and  Colonel 
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Hatche's  regiments^  with  two  battalions  under  Colo- 
nel Miles  were  engaged  for  six  hours  with  the  whole 
British  left^  under  General  Grant.  Their  coolness  and 
iirmness  would  have  done  honour  to  veterans — ^But  so 
unhappily  deficient  were  these  fine  troops  in  the  means 
of  intelligence,  that  they  were  only  apprized  of  the 
movements  of  General  Clinton  by  his  approach,  hav- 
ing traversed  the  whole  country  in  their  rear.  Their 
retreat  being  thus  intercepted,  a  despiBrate  effort  was 
the  only  chance  of  escape ;  and  a  large  proportion  af- 
ter breaking  through  the  enemy's  ranks,  gained  the 
woods.  Many  threw  themselves  into  the  marsh  in 
Gowan's  Cove ;  some  were  drowned — and  others  per- 
ished in  the  woods,  but  a  considerable  number  eventu- 
ally reached  their  entrenchments. 

* 

The  Royal  troops  fought  the  whole  day  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  themselves.  The  memory  of  defeats, 
and  a  desire  of  retrieving  their  reputation,  stimulat- 
ed them  to  their  utmost  efforts.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  broke  up  both  parties  into  detachments,  and 
of  course  gave  a  greater  opportunity  for  distinction. 
^  So  full  of  ardour  and  impetuosity  were  they  after  their 
victory  that  they  could  hardly  be  withheld  from  storm- 
ing the  American  lines.  Sir  William  Howe  has  not 
escaped  censure  for  having  restrained  them — but  if 
he  had  not,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  deserv- 
ed and  received  more  of  it. 

Washington  had  expected  and  provided  for  this  im- 
petuosity. An  assault  was  precisely  what  he  wished — 
and  if  it  had  been  made,  had  not  the  assailants  been 
instantly  successful,  they  would  have  been  certainly  *' 
repulsed  in  the  event.  The  entrenchments  were  man- 
ned with  fresh  troops :  the  British  were  exhausted 
with  marching,  and  fighting;  and  whatever  might  have 
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Veen  tbeir  spit its^  if  tkey  had  not  preyailed  at  the  ifit 
onset — ^they  would  not.have  prevailed  at  aU :  their  en^ 
my  would  have  repulsed  them — proMued  them  in  their 
disorder  with  his  fresh  troops— ^and  adminbtered  a 
terrible  retribntion  for  the  first  slaaghters  ai  the  day. 

This  is  rendered  more  than  probable  from  the  caur 
tiotts  character  of  the  American  commander.  He  knew 
the  strength  of  his  works^  and  was  not  cmly  willing  to 
risk  an  assault^  but  invited  it.  Had  it  been  made^  ttie 
enemy  might  have  had  little  to  boast  of;  and  General 
Howe  might  justly  have  been  blamed  for  hazarding^ 
with  worn  out  troops,  in  such  a  strife,  the  loss  of  all 
the  important  advantages  he  had  gained. 

It  is  said  that  the  works  were  very  feeble,  that  they 
had  been  hastily  completed  bat  the  night  before,  by 
dosing  an  entrance  on  the  right  and  throwing  an  ab- 
batis  along  the  front :  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  important  means  of  security  would  have  been  ne- 
glected to  so  late  an  hour.  The  enemy  had  been  ex- 
pected for  several  days,  and  the  lines  had  been  man- 
ned for  their  reception. 

That  the  result  of  the  stru^le  on  Long  Island, 
would  probably  have  been  very  difEereiit  had  the  Bri- 
tish troops  followed  up  their  victory,  by  an  assault  on 
the  lines,  maybe  presumed  from  other  circumstances. 
Raw  troops  are  easily  terrified  by  manoeuvres  in  the 
field.  They  feel  a  sense  of  protection,  not  only 
against  manoBuvres,  but  against  balls  and  bayonets, 
in  any  kind  of  breast  work,  however  frail.  There  was 
not  a  man  in  the  American  army  who  could  not  relate 
the  particulars  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  Bun- 
ker Hill,  and  Fort  Moultrie;  and  not  a  man  but 
would  have  attributed  the  success  of  their  countrymen 
to  the  stone  wall  and  embankments  of  the  two  finr- 
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iufnr,  M  soon  as  to  the  fortifications  of  the  latter.  Be- 
bwd  any  breast  work^  a  board  fence^'  they  would 
liave  fought  better  tlian  in  the  ppen  fk^ld. 

The  victorious  army  encamped  in  front  of  the  Ame- ' 
rican  works,  on  the  evening  after  the  battle ;  and  on  tlie 
twenty  eighth,  broke  ground  in  form  about  five  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  of  Putnam's  redoubt,  which  cover- 
ed the  American  left.  A  regular  seige  was  begun. 
The  Temembrance  of  Breed's.  Hill,  and  a  desire  to 
spare  bis  men,  probably  prevented  a  coup  de  main, 
which,  should  it  prove  successful.  Sir  William  Howe 
apprehended,  might  disqualify  him  for  more  impor* 
taut  undertakings. 

On  the  same  day,  General  Mifflin  reinforced  the 
Americans,  with  one  thousand  fresh  troops,  and  of- 
fered to  go  the  rounds  at  night.  He  observed  the  ene- 
my's approaches  and  the  forwardness  of  their  batte- 
ries, and  was  convinced  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
The  next  morning,  Aug.  S9th,  in  a  conversation  with 
the  commander  in  chief  on  the  subject,  he  observed — 
^^  you  must^ther  fight  or  retreat,  immediately.  What 
is  your  strength  ?  ^^  nine  thousand^'  was  the  reply. 
^^  It  is  not  sufficient — ^we  must  retreat'^  said  the  for- 
mer. Such  had  been  Washington's  opinion.  He 
never  designed  to  sustain  the  regular  approach  of  his 
enemy  j-^iiis  works  were  only  calculated  for  tempora- 
ry defence.  It  was  then  agreed  that  a  council  of  war 
should  be  called'^that  General  Mifflin  should  pro- 
pose the  retreat ;  but  as  he  was  to  make  the  proposal, 
and  his  reputation  was  at  stake,  he  stipulated  that  if 
a  retreat  should  he  resolved  upon,  he  should  command 
the  rear ; — and  if  an  action,  the  vmi. 

These  measures,  among  others,  were  urged  in  coun- 
cil.   ^^  The  heai^'  rains  which  have  fallen  for  two 
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days  and  nights^  with  but  little  intermission^  have  in- 
jured the  arms,  and  spoiled  a  great  part  of  the  am- 
munition^ and  the  soldiers  being  without  cover^  and 
obliged  to  lie  in  their  lines^  are  worn  out.  From  the 
time  the  enemy  moved  from  Flatbush^  several  large 
diips  have  attempted  to  get  up,  as  supposed,  into  the 
BarSt  River,  to  cut  off  our  communication,  by  which 
•the  whole  army  would  be  destroyed  ;  but  the  wind 
being  North  East,  they  have  not  been  able  to  effect  it. 
The  troops  have  become  dispirited  by  their  mcessant 
duty  and  watchfulness."  It  was  unanimously  resolv- 
to  abandon  the  Island. 

Colonel  Glover,  with  his  regiment,  was  ordered  to 
take  command  of  the  flat  bottomed  boats  and  other  ves- 
sels, to  superintend  the  embarkation.  Gen.  M^Dou- 
gal  and  Colonel  Knox,  were  stationed  at  the  upper  and 
lower  ferries  on  the  East  River.  The  former  was  on 
the  ground  at  eight  o'clock ;  but  the  militia  had  not 
then  embarked.  Many  diflSculties  occurred,  which 
would  at  any  time,  have  been  thought  remarkable  ; 
but  at  that  time  they  were  thought  to  proceed  from  lit- 
tle else  than  the  special  interposition  of  that  Provi- 
dence which  had  suffered  then  to  be  so  cruelly  de- 
feated. 

While  the  troops  were  assembling  on  the  shore,  the 
tide  began  to  ebb ;  the  wind  blew  strong  from  the 
North  West  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  made  it 
appear  impossible  to  effect  the  retreat,  in  the  course  of 
the  night ;  as  they  had  but  few  row  boats,  and  the 
sail  boats  could  not  be  used.  Under  this  distressing 
embarrassment.  General  M^Dougall  sent  Colonel 
Grayson,  one  of  Washington's  Aids,  to  get  instruc- 
tions from  his  Excellency — at  the  same  time,  pronounc- 
ing the  retreat  to  be  impracticable  fo?  that  night.  The 
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Coloiiel  was  unable  to  find  the  General^  and  immedi- 
ately on  his  return^  the  embarkation  was  commenced 
under  all  those  discouragements.  But  about  eleven^ 
the  wind  died  away^  and  soon  after  a  fresh  breeze  < 
sprung  up  from  the  South  West ;  enabled  them  to  use 
the  sailboats^  and  made  their  retreat  safe^  easy  and 
expeditious.  The  embarkation  was  still  further  pro- 
tected by  a  fog^  (so  uncommon  for  the  season^  that  one 
of  the  citizens  of  New- York  declared  he  had  not 
^  known  one  for  twenty  or  thirty  years^)  which  came  in 
a  remarkably  thick  mist^  about  two  in  the  morning, 
and  hovered  like  a  cloud  over  Long  Island  shore^ 
while  the  New-York  side  was  bright  and  clear. 

Another  incident,  but  of  a  different  character,  which^ 
with  a  disastrous  result  might  have  been  cited  as  an 
evidence  of  the  immediate  agency  of 'some  malignant 
being,  is  well  worth  recording.  ,  Colonel  Scammel 
was  sent  to  General  Mifflin,  who  remained  in  the 
trenches,  with  orders  for  a  particular  regiment  to  march 
to  the  ferry.  The  Colonel  mistook  the  order ;  under- 
stood instead  of  a  regiment,  the  whole  covering  party^ 
and  so  delivered  it.     It  was  obeyed — ^and  the  lines 
were  abandoned  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
the  embarkation  was  completed  ;   but  the   British, 
though  so  near,  that  their  working  parties  were  dis- 
tinctly heard,  were  enveloped  in  so  thick  a  fog,  that 
the  evacuation  took  place  without  being  discovered. 

The  mistake  was  discovered — General  Mifflin  hur- 
ried back  to  the  lines — ^took  possession,  and  held  until 
the  next  morning,  when 'every  thing  except  some  hea- 
vy cannon  was  removed.  The  fog  and  wind  con- 
tinued propitious  till  the  whole  army,  amounting  to 
nine  thousand,  with  all  their  field  artillery — such  hea- 
vy ordinance  as  was  most  valuable^—ammunition-*- 
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jj^Tiskms  and  stores^  were  safely  brought  off  the  iA^ 
and.  All  this  was  effected  over  a  riTer^  more  thaH  a 
mle  in  widths  i&  thirteen  hoars^  most  of  the  time  in  a 
violent  rain^  without  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  at  work  within  six  hundred  yards. 

The  water  was  so  remarkably  smootii  as  to  admit  of 
the  boats  being  loaded  within  a  few  inches  ctf  their  gun- 
wales. The  commander  in  chief,  though  repeatedly 
and  earnestly  entreated,  would  not  leave  the  Island, 
till  General  Mifflin,  with  his  covering  party  left  the 
lines,  about  six  in  the  morning.  Scarcely  were  the 
works  abandoned,  and  the  rear  guard  fairly  embarked, 
when  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  four  of  the  American 
boats  were  discovered  on  the  river ;  three  abont  half 
way  over,  full  of  troops ;  and  the  fourth,  in  which 
were  a  few  person,  who  had  staid  for  plunder,  so  near 
the  shore  that  it  was  captured,  and  the  enemy  were 
seen  to  take  possession  of  the  works. 

Had  the  wind  omtinued  from  the  northwest,  whence 
it  blew,  when  the  embarkation  was  begun,  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  troops  could  have  been  passed 
over,  aiid  the  remainder  must  have  &llen  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  enemy ;  and  had  not  the  fog  appeared  so 
seasonably— <ir  had  it  cleared  away  but  a  short  time 
before  it  did,  the  American  rear  would  have  been  in 
a  most  perilous  situation. 

In  superintending  this  hazardous  and  difficult  eva- 
cuation, and  the  transactions  of  several  days  preced- 
ing it,  Washington  was  indefatigable. 

GN)vemor^s  Island,  where  two  regiments  were  sta- 
tioned,  was  also  abandoned  at  the  same  time,  without 
loss.  The  removal  of  the  military  stores  was  com- 
pleted on  the  second  of  Beptember,  whra  nothing  was 
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left  except  a  few  heavy  cannon^  n^twithstandiiig  se- 
yeral  ships  of  war  lay  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,        ^ 

As  the  conduct  of  Washington  on  tl^s  occasion^ 
has  sometime^  been  censured^  it  would  be  well  to  place 
the  facts  together  before  <he  mind^  and  from  them  Urns 
assembled^  to  determine  whether  such  censure  was  me- 
rited. To  do  ihis^  it  will  be  necessary^  first^  to  in- 
quire if  Long  Island  ought  to  have  been  defraided ; — 
next  if  tSie  defence  was  pix^erly  conducted^  if  the 
works^  officers^  troops  were  competent  for  the  purpose, 
and  finally,  whether  the  issue  of  the  battle  could  have 
been  provided  against,  after  it  was  foreseen* 

The  possession  of  Long  Island  was  certainly  an 
object  of  importance,  or  General  Howe  would  not  have 
wasted  an  hour  upon  the  attempt  to  obtain  it.  He 
could  have  brought  flie  Americans  to  battle,  if  that 
were  his  object,  at  other  points. 

He  would  have  made  his  attack  upcHi  New-Tork* 
It  was  certainly  of  importance,  because  the  possession 
of  New -York  was  dependent  upon  it.  If  it  was  dT 
importance  to  the  enemy,  it  ought  to  have  been  de- 
fended. It  will  be  recollected,  that  while  Wasinng- 
ton  prepared  to  dispute  the  possession  of  this  Island, 
he  was  led  flrom  many  other  circumstances,  to  expect 
a  system  of  operations  from  the  enemy  entirely  of  a 
different  character.  He  had  constantly  expected  an 
attempt  to  get  above  him  and  cut  off  his  communica- 
tion witti  the  country.  He  had  provided  against  this 
so  far  as  it  was  practicable ;  and  as  such  an  attempt 
must  have  cmnpelled  liim  to  an  unequal  battle,  the 
evacuation  of  New-Tork  with  the  loss  of  all  his  nd- 
litaiy  stores,  or  a  surrender — it  was  necessarily  a 
subject  of  extreme  precaution  and  anxiety  with  him. 
And  when  he  found  the  enemy  had  so  far  departed 
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him  from  ibis  scheme^  which  he  most  feared^  as  to 
make  it  subordinate  to  an  attempt  on  Long  Island- 
dangerous  as  it  was  to  defend  that  Island^  with  no 
shippings  and  against  a  powerful  fleet ;  yet  was  it  less 
dangerous  by  far^  than  his  situation  would  have  been, 
had  the  enemy  pursued  the  other  plan.  In  the  first, 
he  must  attack  the  enemy  ;  in  this,  the  enemy  must 
attack  him.  In  the  former,  he  would  fight  under  the 
greatest  disadvantages,  risking  every  thing  if  defeat-, 
ed ;  in  this  the  enemy  would  run  the  greatest  risk,  and 
be  ruined  if  he  failed.  If  Washington  wanted  to 
bring  Lord  Howe  to  battle.  Long  Island  was  the 
ground  for  it. 

If  he  did  not,  if  he  wished  to  avoid  a  battle,  Wash- 
ington should  have  withdrawn  his  troops  from  the  Isl- 
and and  evacuated  the  city,  without  losing  an  hour,^at 
the  first  approach  of  the  enemy — but  a  battle  was  to 
be  fought,  it  could  not  be  avoided,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion was  when  and  where  it  should  be  fought.  To 
fight  it  on  an  Island  was  certainly  dangerous,  but 
New-Tork  was  also  an  Island,  and  if  he  did  not  fight 
on  Long  Island,  he  must  in  New-Tork.  It  was  but 
a  choice  of  dangers  and  difficulties.  In  either  case  his 
way  was  liable  to  be  entirely  surrounded  by  ships  and 
troops. 

These  questions  would  finally  resolve  themselves  to 
this  proposition.  Bither  Long  Island  would  be  de- 
fended, or  New- York  evacuated.  To  do  the  former 
it  is  only  necessary  to  erect  a  chain  of  slight  works,  ca- 
pable of  withstanding  an  assault ;  throw  into  them  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  to  defend  them ;  give  the 
command  to  an  active,  cautious  and  intelligent  officer, 
and  fight  such  a  kind  of  battle  as  will  give  the  troops 
some  confidence  in  themselves,  and  teach  them  to  stand 
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ftre^  without  exposing  them  to  any  great  loss^  wldle  the 
enemy  should  gain  nothing  by  a  victory. 

All  this  was  done^  and  the  result  would  have  been 
still  less  decisive  than  it  was  to  the  British  arms^  but 
for  certain  incidents  which  were  not  to  be  foreseen. 
The  lines  were  constructed  of  sufficient  strength — but 
the  troops  were  beaten  by  su]^;)rise  before  they  could 
reach  them.  They  who  had  been  prepared  for  a  bat- 
tle from  which  they  could  retreat  at  pleasure^  to  their 
entreuchments^  found  an  enemy  suddenly  thrown  in 
their  rear — were  compelled  to  a  field  fight,  and  after 
supporting  the  battle  with  great  gallantry,  were  only 
beaten  by  manoBuvres.  At  the  critical  moment,  when 
every  thing  depended  upon  him,  the  officer  appointed 
to  command  was  taken  sick,  and  another,  equally 
brave,  but  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  strength  of 
the  place  or  the  disposition  of  his  men,  and  withal, 
rather  incautious,  was  called  to  the  command.  If  Ge- 
neral Greene  had  remained  in  command,  the  Ameri- 
cans would  not  have  been  surprised ;  and  then,  if  the 
British  army  had  made  their  attack  upon  the  forces 
fully  prepared  to  meet  them,  with  their  works  in  their 
rear  to  which  they  could  retreat  at  their  leisure, 
though  the  enemy  had  found  them  and  stormed  them 
in  their  trenches,  the  American  loss  would  probably 
not  have  been  so  great  as  it  was. 

The  next  question  is,  were  there  troops  enough  em- 
ployed for  the  defence.  There  certainly  were  ten 
thousand  troops,  according  to  the  smallest  estimate 
that  can  be  made — the  strength  and  flower  of  the  ar- 
my were  at  one  time  on  the  island.  The  troops  were 
well  posted  and  the  battle  was  well  fought. 

Washington  was  a  spectator  of  the  slaughter  that 
succeeded ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  prevent  it — ^liis 
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li&esWere  maimed,  every  bayonet  was  in  requisitiaa 
to  turn  back  the  disasters  of  the  field,  upon  the  eoeay 
if  he  should  have  the  temerity  to  assault  the  works. 
This  was  the  only  way  in  which  it  was  possible  to 
support  the  troops  engaged — every  moment  the  at- 
tempt might  be  made  on  his  lines,  and  not  a  man  conld 
be  spared.  Had  he  abandoned  them  and  reinforced 
the  troops  engaged,  the  fate  of  his  country  would  have 
been  at  stake  on  a  single  engagement. 

But  let  it  be  supposed  that  Washington  had  adopt- 
ed the  other  alternative,  and  abandoned  Long  Island 
without  a  single  effort  to  preserve  it  Would  not  au 
evacuation  of  the  city  have  been  a  legitimate  and  im- 
mediate consequence  ?  A  bombardment  would  have 
been  opened  from  the  shore,  the  passage  (^  East  Ri- 
ver cleared  of  its  obstrucdon,  the  whole  fleet  moored  in 
front  and  rear  of  the  city,  and  the  Americans  subject- 
ed to  an  attack  wherever  the  enemy  pleased,  unless 
tliey  marched  out  immediately. 

An  evacuation  of  New  York  without  a  battle,  fol- 
lowing the  abandonment  of  Long  Island,  without  a 
battle,  would  have  been  attended  with  more  calami- 
tous consequences  to  the  American  cause,  than  the 
bloodiest  defeat.  Now,  the  enemy  had  been  met,  and 
fought — a  few  lives  were  lost,  and  there  might  be  a 
general  panick  among  the  troops.  But  what  was  the 
loss  of  a  few  iroops— and  the  confidence  of  a  few  dis- 
heartened militia,  to  the  loss  and  confidence  of  the 
whole  American  people  ?  They  had  been  defeated,  it 
is  true,  but  the  enemy  had  gained  nothing.  It  is  some- 
times better  to  be  beaten  in  battle,  than  to  fly  without 
fighting.  By  a  series  of  misfortunes,  against  which 
no  huuMn  wisdom  could  have  provided,  the  Americans 
Imd  been  defeated  by  a  superiour  force  ;  but  depres- 
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sing  aB  such  a  disaster  was  to  the  spirits  of  tlie  people^ 
it  was  iDflnitely  less  so^  than  a  retreat  wdold  hare 
been^  pursued  by  an  active  enemy^  leaving  the  whole 
country  behind  him^  and  a  whole  season  for  bis  ope- 
rations to  be  effected  in^  without  one  effort  to  arrest 
his  course.  By  this  contention  for  Long  island,  though 
the  enemy  had  succeeded,  if  was  of  no  advantage  to 
him — ^the  season  had  nearly  passed  away  and  the  cam- 
paign was  soon  to  be  terminated. 

The  loss  of  the  British  and  Hessians,  in  this  battle, 
has  been  variously  stated.  Once  it  has  been  estima- 
ted at  four  hundred  and  fifty ;  but  a  more  particular 
account  states  the  exact  loss  of  the  British  at  thred 
hundred  and  eighteen,  of  whom  only  sixty-one  were 
slain,, and  of  the  Hessians  at  three  hundred  killed,  and 
twenty-six  wounded.  Total  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven. 

The  American  loss  was  much  greater.  Hemmed 
in  on  all  sides,  broken  and  in  disorder,  sustaining  an 
uninterrupted  fire  and  continual  charges  from  both  par- 
ties for  a  considerable  time,  and  finally  escaping  through 
a  morass  and  a  creek,  the  estimate  of  one  thousand  will 
be  regarded  as  much  within  the  truth.  It  probably 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners. 

Many  large  bodies  escaped  by  fiight  at  the  first  on- 
set, that  might  have  been  captured,  had  they  offered 
more  resistance.  General  Sullivan,  Lord  Stirling, 
three  Colonels,  four  Lieutenant  Colonels,  three  Ma- 
jors, eighteen  Captains,  forty-three  Lieutenants, 
eleven  Ensigns,  together  with  ten  hundred  and 
eleven  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers,  are  re- 
ported as  the  exact  amount  of  prisoners  taken,  includ- 
ing the  wounded.  Six  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  were 
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taken.  One  regiment.  Colonel  Smallwood's,  from 
Maryland,  was  almost  cnt  to  pieces.  They  were  all 
young  men,  and  of  the  best  families  in  the  country. — 
Their  conduct  was  sufficient  to  show  what  Americans 
could  do  in  battle,  with  officers  in  whom  they  could 
trust.  It  was  the  manoeuvering  of  the  enemy  that 
conquered  the  Americans.  They  had  withstood  the 
bayonet,  but  they  were  gallantly  contending  in  front, 
anew  enemy  approaching  in  silence,  unexpectedly  at- 
tacked in  their  rear.  To  raw  and  unexperienced 
troops  such  operations  are  always  terrible,  as  they 
know  they  are  irretrieveably  lost  if  bne  false  step  is 
made.  For  a  long  time  after,  the  terrours  of  this  day 
were  rememberd,  and  the  appearance  of  any  mancBuvre 
in  the  enemy  was  the  signal  for  a  retreat  to  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  great  struggle  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  if  every  tlung  be 
considered,  the  disproportionate  strength,  experience^ 
and  state  of  the  combatants,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it 
terminated  favourably  for  the  Americans. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

J^eet  of  the  Defeat  on  Long  Island — State  oftheArmy'^'^egoeia' 
turn  with  Lord  Howe-^Preparations  of  the  Enemy  for  cutting 
off  the  eommunicatian  between  the  main  army  and  the  Eastern 
States-Shamefnl  flight  at  Kifp^s  Bay-^Evacuation  of  Mw^ 
Foi4c^*RefleetUniS''-sirrangement  of  Congress  for  a  rigorouB 
grosecution  of  the  War'-'^Spirited  conduct  of  the  troops  who 
had  lately  fUd  at  the  approach  of  an  Entmy^^Retreat  to  the 
White  Plains^Loss  of  Fort  Washington — Evacuation  of  Fort 
Lee^'^'Jdklancholy  prospect  of  the  Americttn»^Mefieetions. 

Th£  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  militia  by 
their  recent  defeat  on  Long  Island^  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  extracts  from  letters  written  by  officers^  high 
in  conmiand^  among  the  Americans.  General  Mercer^ 
who  commanded  the  flying  camp^  wrote  thus  on  the 
subject :  ^<  General  Washington  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen^five  thousand  men  to  be  depended  upon  for 
the  service  of  a  campaign^  and  I  have  not  one  thou- 
sand. Both  our  armies  are  composed  of  new  militia^ 
perpetually  fluctuating  between  the  camp  and  their 
farms.  These  are  not  a  n^atch  for^  were  their  num- 
bers equals  veteran  troops^  well  fitted  and  urged  on 
by  able  officers.  Number^  and  discipline  must  pre- 
vail at  last  Giving  soldiers^  or  even  the  lower  orders 
of  mankind^  the  choice  of  officers^  will  forever  mar  the 
discipline  of  armies.^' 

General  Mercer  was  right.  That  ^^  choice  of  offi-' 
cers''  entrusted  to  the  common  soldier^  was^  of  itself^ 
enough  to  destroy  all  subordination.  The  officers  be- 
came dependent  upon  their  men  j  and  they  who  would 
concede  most^  be  most  Xamiliar^  and  least  rigovoud^ 
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were  always  sure  of  preference.  Few  men  will  volun- 
tarily elect  masters.  And  no  officer  can  be  useful^  un- 
less he  is  master  of  his  soldiei*s. 

Washington  began  soon  after  his  return  to  New 
York,  to  entertain  very  serious  apprehensions  about 
his  ability  to  keep  possession  of  that  city.  ^<  Till  of 
late/^  he  says^  ^^  I  had  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  of 
defending  this  place ;  nor  should  I  have  yet^  if  the 
men  would  do  their  duty,  but  this  1  despair  of.'^ 

Another  question  of  an  alarming  nature  to  the  in- 
habitants of  New  York  was  even  worse.  ^<  If  we  should 
be  obliged  to  abandon  the  town,"  says  Washington^ 
in  another  of  his  despatches^  <^  ought  it  to  stand  as  win- 
ter quarters  for  the  enemy  ?  They  would  derive  good 
conveniencies  from  it  on  the  one  hand ;  and  much  pro- 
perty would  be  destroyed  on  the  other.  But  it  will 
admit  of  but  little  time  for  deliberation.  At  present, 
I  dare  say  the  enemy  mean  to  possess  it,  if  they  can. 
If  Congress,  therefore,  should  resolve  upon  the  de- 
struction of  it,  the  resolution  should  be  a  profound  se- 
cret, as  the  knowledge  of  it  will  make  a  capital  change 
in  their  plans." 

The  situation  of  the  American  General  must  have 
been  desperate  indeed,  to  have  authorized  such  a 
thought  for  a  single  moment.  He  lived  in  an  age  when 
mankind  had  not  learnt  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  their  ci- 
ties to  protect  them  from  the  unhallowed  tread  of  the 
invader.  But  whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  such 
a  design,  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not  occur  to  Wash- 
ington till  the  question  was  not  whether  the  cities  of 
his  country  should  be  the  sanctuaries  and  refuge  of 
his  enemy,  or  himself;  but^  whether  that  was  the  on- 
ly method  of  saving  the  country.  If  the  former,  howe- 
ver heroick  the  deed  bad  been  held^  however  sublime 
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the  speciacle  of  such  a  conflagration  might  have  been 
regarded^  by  the  worlds  he  never  .would  have  sanc- 
tioned it.  But  had  the  last  question  been  to  be  deci- 
ded—-his  own  hand  Would  have  placed  the  fire  on  her 
altars  and  wrapped  her  dwellings  and  her  temples  in 
flames.  This  would  have  been  an  offering  worthy  ^ 
Liberty — worthy  of  Washington.  To  ambition  the 
sacriflce  would  not  have  been  rash :  to  Independence 
it  would  have  been  soi 

It  has  been  already  related  that  General  Sullivan 
and  Lord  Sterling  were  among  the  prisoners  taken  by 
the  enemy.  The  former  was  paroled^  but  the  latter  was 
not.  General  Washington  complains  that  his  Lord- 
ship's account  of  the  battle  was  not  sufficiently  miaute^ 
and  attributes  it  to  some  occurrence  which  interrupted 
him>  as  the  letter  was  unfinished.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  wa»  still  considered  as  a  British,  subject^  and 
consequently  a  greater  degree  of  rigour  would  be  dis- 
covered in  his  treatment. 

Greneral  Sullivan  was  entrusted  by  Lord  Howe^ 
aiid  his  brother^  Sir  William^  with  a  verbal  message 
to  Congress^  to  this  effect — that  his  Lordship  could 
not  treat  with  them  in  that  character  then ;  that  he  was 
extremely  anxious  to  come  to  some  accommodation 
speedily^  while^  as  yet^  no  decisive  advantage  had 
been  gained  by  either  party^  and  it  could  not  be  siad 
that  either  had  been  conquered  into  acquiescence 
or  submission;  that  he  would  hold  a  conference  with 
any  of  their  members  as  private  gentlemen ;  that  he 
was^  with  the  G«neral^  fully  authorized  to  settle  all 
differences  in  an  honourable  manner;  that^  were  they 
to  treaty  many  things  which  the  Americans  had  not 
yet  asked;  might  and  ought  to  be  granted ;  and  if  up^ 
on  a  conference  there  appeared  any  probable  ground 
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it  accdibiiiodaiiM^  tlie  aotlMiritsr  of  CongrMi  wmM 
he  all^rwiurds  acknowledged  to  reader  the  trekity  com- 
plete. 

This  message  was  delivered  to  Congress^  by  6eta»- 
ral  SnUivao  on  the  Sd  of  S^^tember.  He  was  desir- 
ed to  rednoe  it  to  wdting;  at  the  same  tiaie  that  a  let«- 
ier  was  received  from  WasUngton  conirming  fais^re* 
viooB  aeconnt'of  the  disasters  on  Long  Island^  and  re- 
treat therefrom.  Tet  Congress  was  immoveable,  thi 
the  0th^  General  dutli van  was  directed  to  inform  Lord 
Howe^  ^^  That  Congress^  being  tbei«presentatives  4d 
the  free  and  independent  States  of  America,  they  can* 
not  with  propriety  send  any  of  their  members  to  con- 
fer with  his  Lordsliip  in  then-  private  characters ;  but 
^at,  ever  desirons  of  establishing  a  peace  on  reasona- 
ble terms^  they  will  send  a  Committee  of  tlieir  body 
io  Icnow  whether  he  has  any  authority  to  treat  with 
persons  anfliorized  by  Congress^  finr  tiiat  purpose,  in 
behalf  of  America,  and  what  that  authority  is ;  and  to 
hear  such  propositions  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  make 
respecting  the  same.^' 

On  the  following  day,  Benjamin  Ifhuiklin,  John 
Adams,  and  Edward  Rntledge,  were  elected  a  Com- 
Inittee  for  this  purpose.  This  was  doing  all  that  Con- 
gress could  do.  The  proposition  of  Lord  Howe  could 
not  be  passed  over  without  notice,  for  in  the  insidious 
shape  in  which  it  appeared,  immediately  after  a  vic- 
tory, it  must  have  been  regarded  as  highly  pacific  and 
magnanimous.  And  thus  it  was  regarded  by  the  ar- 
my, the  Royal  party  in  America,  and  many  others 
who  could  not  penetrate  the  design.  It  may  there- 
fore be  doubted,  though  Congress  had  been  ever  so 
well  convinced  fliat  no  advantage  could  result  from 
inch  tiiiling,  if  fliey  would  have  been  justifiable  inut- 
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tnrly  rgBding  the  proposal.  Tbey  were  eompell^ 
by  tlieir  sitoatton  to  play  the  same  game  witii  their  ad- 
tersaiy — ctelay  would  be  as  r  ainous  to  bim  as  to  them ; 
tad  by  their  acoeptanceof  bis  proposittoa^  they  disap- 
pmnted  lum  of  his  only  bope,  wluch  was  that  they 
woold  refase  it  ;^  asd  s'ach  a  refusal  would  have  given 
bim  great  advtatages,  thrown  the  whole  guilt  of  the 
war  upon  tbem^  and  given  to  their  councils  a  charac- 
ter of  ambitimi^  which  might  have  kindled  the  most 
dangerous  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  their  Republic* 
an  constitiients. 

But  magnaiuimity  was  not  then  the  atfir9)u  te  of  British 
negociator8.Tbe  character  of  the  nation  bad  degenerat- 
ed. They  were  no  longer  the  great  men^  whose  forbear- 
ance was  most  cons^cuous  after  victory.  Tbey  were  the ' 
soldiers  of  a  ministry^  rather  than  the  ambassadors 
of  a  nation ;  of  a  party  with  whom  all  measures  were 
justifiafale-^if  a  proper  result  were  obtained.  They 
would  trample  on  the  Colonies^  because  of  their  prer 
mature  manhood^  and  if  this  could  not  be  done  by  open 
warfare,  it  might  be  effected  by  political  intrigue.  If 
they  could  not,  by  breaking  a  lance  with  the  youthfnl 
champion,  bring  bim  to  their  feet,  Uiere  were  other 
measures :  they  might  lull  liim  into  security  by  en- 
ticement. The  ofter  of  conciliation  was  to  be  ten- 
died — if  it  succeeded,  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament 
would  soon  have  little  to  fear  from  the  young  spirit  of 
Ae  Americans;  armies,  taxes,  proscriptions,  would  soon 
have  thinned  their  ranks,  ajmibilated  their  predominant 
characters,  driven  asunder  their  confederacy,  and 
bound  them  in  fetters  that  a  century  might  not  have 
l/Dosened ;  if  it  was  r^ec^d,  then  might  their  retribu*> 
tion  be  measured  iMt  according  to  their  own  views  of 
&e  ptudsboirat  due  to  rebellion ;  the  whole  country 
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might  be  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword;  tbe  standards 
of  freedom  be  rent  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven — every  spark  of  chivalry  extinguished — ^and 
every  hopeful  plant  of  tyranny^  nourished  in  blood  and 
tears  would  have  been  seen  springing  upon  the  name- 
less graves  of  mariyrs ;  upon  the  spot  whence  a  tern*- 
pest  had  uprooted  the  young  tree  of  liberty^  even 
while  its  branches  were  spreading  over  a  continent^ 
and  pushing  their  greenness  to  the  heavens  :  on  a  soil, 
which  if  it  bore  not  a  new  generation  of  such  hardy 
plants,  should  be  cursed  "with  everlasting  barrenness. 
And  all  this  would  have  been  handud  down  in  their 
histories  as  the  work  of  the  Americans,  and  not  of  their 
oppressors ;  they  who  had  magnanimously  extended 
the  olive  to  a  people  that  spumed  it  in  their  madness 
and  presumption. 

Such  was  the  purpose  of  this  offer  of  negociation. 
As  such  it  was  regarded  at  the  time  by  all  who  under- 
stood the  tnie  character  of  their  adversary ;  as  such 
it  was  to  be  provided  against  by  the  guardians  of  Ame- 
rica :  and  as  such  Congress  were  induced  to  depart 
from  that  sublime  maxim  of  the  Aoman,  never  to  nego- 
ciate  after  a  defeat.    They  strove  for  independence, 
and  while  they  would  perish  to  obtain  it,  something 
was  due  to  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  and  the  un- 
decided ;  that  they  might  not  appear  to  have  persisted 
through  infatuation  or  obstinacy.    It  was  in  the  night 
time  of  the  revolution.    Thick  darkness  was  round 
about  the  sanctuary  of  their  hopes.    Even  Washing- 
ton himself  was  ^sturbed — ^bui  not  dismayed;  yet 
others  saw  nothing  but  serenity  in  his  countenance. 
From  Congress  nothing  was  concealed :  in  vain  they 
turned  towards  him  for  encouragement — ^while  others 
obtained  a  renewal  of  hope  and  vigour  in  thecontem- 
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plation  of  Washington's  aspect^  the  American  Con- 
gress saw  nothing  but  the  naked  truth ;  a  chart  that 
told  how  hopeless  was  the  path  they  had  chosen—*- 
how  beset  with  danger  and  trials.  Yet-rand  it  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten — Congress  and  Wasliington  were 
immoveable.  Not  one  step  was  taken  in  retreat  from 
the  stand  they  had  chosen.  America  saw  in  her  Sen- 
ate Chamber^  the  resurrection  of  the  men  of  Rome^ 
who^  amid  the  relics  of  an  empire^  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  barbarian. 

Eight  days  after  their  appointment^  the  Committee 
had  an  interview  with  Lord  Howe^  upon  Staten  Is- 
landy  opposite  Amboy.  His  Lordship  received  and 
entertained  them  with  the  utmost  respect ;  but  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  was  careful  to  express  him- 
self in  the  most  general  and  indefinite  terms.  All  was 
equivocal^  courteous^  and  conducted  according  to  the 
most  orthodox  spirit  of  the  modern  diplomatick  sci- 
ence :  not  one  inch  was  gained  at  last  on  either  side^ 
The  Committee^  who  had  been  appointed^  not  in  any 
hope  of  accommodation^but  to  gratify  the  publick,  and 
to  satisfy  the  world  on  a  question  which  had  agitated 
all  America — ^the  true  intentions  of  Great  Britain — 
were  soon  convinced  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped.  It 
was  certain  that  Ids  Lordship  was  only  empowered  to' 
negociate^  not  to  conclude  a  treaty.  He  came  to  amuse^ 
to  qualify,  to  explain ;  not  to  acknowledge,  retract, 
or  settle  differences.  No  plan  of  accommodation  was 
proposed ;  but  something  was  said,  and  remotely  in- 
sisted on,  by  his  Lordship,  about  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional submission.  It  was  evident  that  such  diplo- 
matick  quibbling  was  painful  to  the  frank,  manly  dis- 
position of  Lord  Howe,  for  he  frequently  exhibited  a 
degree  of  embarrassment,  which  all  his  high  breed- 
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ing  and  socud  freedom  of  intercourae  could  not  con* 
ceal.  It  was  painful  to  see  such  a  man  so  employed. 
But  the  conference-<*for  such  interviews  are  not  to  be 
terminated  because  both  parties  are  weary  of  each  oth* 
er^  or  because  each  is  ashamed  of  such  trifling-— con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  hours. 

The  committee  made  a  report  to  Congress  which 
was  accepted  and  published.  BcHne  good  consequen- 
ces resulted  to  the  Americans  from  (he  event.  The 
loyalists  were  satisfied  that  they  had  to  deal  with  men 
of  irresistible  resolution.  The  British  commissioners 
were  struck  with  the  temperate^  manly  discussion  of 
the  American  delegates.  All  was  calm^  coUect- 
ed;  dignified^  there  was  nothing  of  the  vehemence  of 
young  men  ;  it  was  the  language  and  manner  of  wis- 
dom and  experience^  the  stem  thoughtful  aspect  of 
manhood  in  its  maturity — supported  by  confidence  in 
heaven  and  the  justice  of  their  cause.  The  whole 
conduct  inspired  the  spectators  with  something  of  re- 
verence and  awe.  They  were  plain  men^  entitled  ci- 
llzens^  deliberate  talkers^  such  men  as  had  met  the 
British  at  Breed's  Hill — ^men  who  had  debated  on  a 
question  of  independence^  with  the  same  coolness  and 
moderation  as  they  were  about  levying  a  duty  on  lands 
or  merchandize.  This  conduct  had  its  influence.  Un- 
conquerable determination  and  greatness  were  in  eve- 
ry word  they  uttered. 

The  Americans  also  were  satisfied.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  hope  from  negociation.  The  scabbard 
was  to  be  thrown  aside,  and  he  who  had  girded  the 
sword  upon  hb  thigh,  now  saw  the  full  extent  of  his 
toils  beiore  him.  Till  this  interview  many  a  blade 
had  slumbered  in  its  aheath,  in  the  hope  of  peace ; 
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iiow^  it  was  plucked  fbrth^  and  all  wefe  prepared  for 
battle. 

One  of  tbe  committee.  Dr.  Franklin,  had  been, 
when  in  England,  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  Lord 
Howe.     The  affairs  of  America  and  the  measures  of 
Parliament  had  been  discussed  at  their  special  meet- 
ing, and  afterwards  in  their  coiTespondence.     They 
knew  and  respected  each  other.  This  was  probably 
their  last  meeting  on  earth.     They  had  been  friends, 
they  were  soon  to  be  enemies.     Both  felt  the  separa- 
tion, the  memory  of  other  days  visited  them,  and  al- 
though both  were  negociators  and  on  public  business, 
they  could  not  forget  that  they  were  men  and  had  been 
itatimate,  and  their  paiiiing  was  painful.  In  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  his  Lordship,  without  departing 
from  general  profession,  suffered  himself  to  speak, 
occlisionally,  as  his  heart  dictated.     He  expressed 
himself  warmly  respecting  the  Americans,  and  the 
pain  he  felt  for  their  approaching  calamities.  Frank- 
lin could  not  lose  such  an  Opportunity^ — his  character 
triumphed  over  his  feeling,  the  evening  separation  was 
forgotten,  and  he  replied  with  his  cool  sarcastick  ex- 
pression of  humanity,  ^^  that  the  Americans  would 
show  their  gratitude  by  endeavoring  to  lessen  as  much 
as  possible,  all  pain  he  might  feel  on  their  account,  by 
exerting  their  utmost  abilities  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.'' 

But,  to  return  to  Washington-— his  situation  became 
more  distressing  and  precarious  every  hour.  The 
flying  camp  had  dwindled  away  to  nothing.  The 
militia  were  riotous,  dismayed,  and  ungovernable. 
On  one  occasion  such  was  their  intolerable  panick  at 
the  approach  of  danger,  arising  from  their  recent  de- 
feat on  Long  Island,  that  a  large  body  ran  off  at  the 
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firing  of  a  ship's  broadside^  when  not  a  man  was  injur- 
ed.    The  total  number  of  men  fit  for  duty,  including 

all  the  outposts,  was  for  many  days,  less  than  twenty 

thousand.  More  than  one  third  were  militia  and  new 

levies,  alike  unworthy  the  name  of  soldiers ;  and  the 

regulars,  who,  under  other  circumstances,  or  alone, 

might  have  been  depended  upon  for  services  equal  to 

their  strength,  were  broken  down,  and  defeated  by 

the  constant  desertions  of  the  militia.     That  object 

which  others  fly  from  is  soon  likely  to  be  regarded 

with  apprehension  by  the  boldest  and  steadiest  The 

camp  was  thinning  away,  as  before  a  pestilence,  by 

the  uninterrupted,  but  silent  desertion  of  troops ;  and 

to  complete  the  disheartening  recapitulation,  within 

nine  days  after  the  evacuation,  the  number  of  sick  was 

equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  whole  army. 

At  this  time  too,  when  the  very  salvation  of  the 
country  was  at  stake,  and  mutual  concession,  mildness 
and  forbearance  was  most  necessary,  there  was  a  ma- 
lignant and  restless  jealousy,  quickened  by  mutual 
recrimination  and  local  reflections,  working  its  way  ii|- 
to  the  marrow  of  the  army.  And  what  was  still  more 
incredible,  this  spirit  appeared  to  have  its  growth, 
or  force,  from  head  quarters ;  not  from  the  comman- 
der in  chief,  he  would  have  spilt  his  blood  to  quench 
the  first  appearance  of  the  flame,  but  an  Adjutant 
General.  This  man,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
motive,  was  the  chief  among  those  to  whom  the  evil 
was  attributed.  To  counteract  his  influence,  so  far  as 
possible,  without  increasing  the  division,  by  his  re- 
moval, a  deputy  Adjutant  General  was  appointed. 

The  disaffection  from  which  the  enemy  hoped  so 
much,  and  from  which  he  had  derived  such  important 
aid  on  Long  Island,  was  not  confined  to  the  citizens. 
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The  infection  bad  communicated  to  the  soldiery*  A 
Lieutenant  Colonel  was  tried  and  convicted^  of  having 
written  a  letter  to  Gov.  Tryon,  offering  his  services, 
and  stipulating  for  his  reward.  Whether  it  was  thought 
impolitick  to  proceed  to  extremity  in  this  case,  or  whe« 
ther,  as  it  is  said  the  wretch  owed  his  escape,  to  hav- 
ing military  officers  in  the  court,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  law,  cannot  now  be  determined,  but  after  con- 
viction, his  only  punishment  was  dismission  from  the 
service,  when  it  would  have  been  a  greater  punish- 
ment  to  have  kept  him  there. 

The  disaffected  or  rather  the  loyalists,  were  a  for- 
midable party  in  the  middle  states.  They  might  be 
forgiven — many  of  them  acted  from  principle,  from 
a  conscientious  regard  to  their  duty,  from  affection  to 
their  sovereign,  and  however  mistaken  they  may  have 
been,  they  deserve  no  censure.  It  is  the  infirmity  of 
men's  nature  to  err,  and  the  majority  cannot  complain  if 
the  minority  insist  on  the  same  privilege,  for  which 
the  predominant  party  are  contending,  the  liberty  of 
judging  for  themselves.  But  all  this,  is  no  excuse  for 
a  traitor. 

The  American  army,  after  some  further  augmenta* 
tions,  were  at  length  distributed  in  the  following  pro- , 
portions  among  the  posts  to  be  defended. 

Four  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  left  at  New 
York ;  six  thousand  five  hundred  were  posted  at  Haer- 
lem ;  and  twelve  thousand  at  the  further  extremity  of 
the  Island,  at  Eingsbridge,  and  the  publick  stores 
were  removed  toDobb's  Ferry,  about  twenty-six  miles 
from  New-York.  The  causes  of  this  arrangement 
will  be  circumstantially  exhibited. 

On  the  hills,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  these  places,  forts 
had  been  erected,  and  they  were  garrisoned  with  thejt 
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tooopfl.  The  strongest  was  Fort  WasbiQgtm^  near 
Haerlemi  of  diffioolt  access^  comiiiaiidinf  the  North 
Biver^  and  opposite  to  Fort  Lee^  «n  the  Jersey  side. 
These  two  were  intended  to  defend  ihe  passage^  and 
with  the  obstructions  in  the  channel,  were  considered 
sufficient.  After  this  distribution,  it  ^oon  beoanie  evi- 
dent  from  the  maniBavering  of  the  enemy,  that  he 
meant  to  throw  his  whole  force  between  the  Am^ncan 
main  army  at  Kingsbridge^  and  the  division  in  New 
York  and  its  neighboarhood.  As  soon  as  those  indi- 
cations assumed  a  definite  countenance,  the  American 
general  posted  himself  at  fan  interm^^diate  distance, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  city,  and  not  far  from  Fort 
Washington.  This  movement  induced  him  to  con- 
centrate his  force  at  every  given  point,  and  reinforce 
the  two  ext9emitie8,'as  occasion  might  require ;  where 
that  would  be  foretold  .only  by  ^oi^eoture.  The  ene- 
my was  able  to  choose  his  time  and  place  of  attack, 
which  gave  him  considerable  advantages  in  any  sud- 
den enterprize. 

The  British  had  already  taken  possession  of  Mon- 
tezae^s  Island,  and  thrown  upon  it,  a  large  body  of 
troops.  It  lies  on  the  north  of  Uaerlem  Uiver,  which 
runs  out  of  the  Sound  into  the  North  Kiver,  and  af- 
forded them  great  facilities  for  landing  on  the  low 
grounds  of  Morissania,  if  they  intended  to  seize  the 
farms  above  Kingsbridge  $  or  on  the  plains  of  Haer- 
lem,  if  they  designed  to  interrupt  the  communication 
between  the  American  posts.  On  the  twelfth  of  Sep- 
tember, one  of  the  enemy's  ships  moved  towards  Hell 
Gale,  but  the  tide  left  her  and  she  could  not  lay  nenr 
enough  to  the  American  works  lor  commanding  ihem. 
Their  batteiies  irom  thiaisland,  kept  up. an  incesaant 
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flre^  bi|t  with  little  effect^  while  some  fnclicatioiis  isi 
a  dirided  attack  were  repeatedly  manifested. 

The  day  before  the  meeting  between  the  committee 
and  Lord  Howe^  five  ships  of  war  ran  up  the  East  Ri- 
ver;  this  movement  with  the  urgent  advice  of  certain 
officers^  determined  Washington  to  evacuate  the  city 
as  speedily  as  possible.  GoL  Glover  was  employed 
in  removing  the  hospital^  ordnance  and  stores^  which  he 
|>egi^n  to  do  about  nine  in  the  eveningi  and  by  the  next 
porning  at  sunrise,  his  brigade  had  landed  in  the  Jer* 
seys,  leaving  only  a  body  of  sick,  amounting  to  about 
five  hundred,  detached  about  the  city.  On  the  next 
morning  he  was  ordered  to  stike  his  tents  and  move 
the  heavy  baggage  up  the  North  River  in  boats,  while 
the  lighter  stores  were  carried  in  wagons.  This  was 
completed  about  nine  at  night,  when  an  alarm  was 
given,  and  he  was  ordered  to  joiii  General  M^Dugall 
at  Haerlem,  immediately ;  he  marched  and  the  bag- 
gage of  two  regiments  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
behind,  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Hardly  had  he  reached  Kingsbridge,  and  his  exhaust- 
fA  troops  were  preparing  to  refresh  themselves,  than 
a  new  express  arrived,  announcing  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  Their  knapsacks,  which  had  just  been  thrown 
off,  were  instantly  swung,  and  they  pushed  for  the 
field  of  battle— on  their  way  they  were  joined  by  five 
other  brigades,  amonnting  in  all  to  abdut  seven  thou- 
sand, formed  in  order  of  battle  upon  Hlierlem  pluins. 
*  General  Howe  having  now  prepared  his  plan  for  a 
descent  on  New  York  inland ;  for  bringing  the  Amis- 
ricans  to  a  general  action,  at  breaking  the  communi- 
Gfttion  between  their  posts,  on  the  10th  of  September 
began  to  land  his  men  under  cover  ^of  five  ships  of 
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war^  between  South  Bay  and  Eipp's  Bay,  about  tbiree 
miles  above  the  city.  Works  had  been  thrown  up 
there,  which  were  capable  of  withstanding  an  attack 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  even  till  reinforcements 
should  arrive,  if  they  were  necessary,  and  troops  were 
stationed  in  them  to  oppose  any  landing  of  the  enemy. 
But  they  fled — at  the  first  approach  of  the  British, 
and  abandoned  the  works  with  the  most  shameful 
precipitation.  Two  brigades  had  been  put  in  motion 
for  their  support  on  the  first  intimation  of  the  enemy's 
approach,  and  General  Washington,  in  person,  hur- 
ried to  the  scene  of  action,  expecting  by  his  presence 
to  retrieve  his  late  disasters  and  animate  his  troops  to 
inflict  a  severe  retribution  on  the  enemy.  He  met 
the  whole  party  in  a  tumultuous  flight*— it  was  a  bit- 
ter moment  for  that  great  man:  to  have  risked  him- 
self, his  country,  his  immortality,  vnth  such  dastards  j 
it  was  the  most  cruel  agony  of  his  life.  For  once,  he 
eeased  to  be  Washington.  He  gallopped  through  the 
crowd ;  threw  himseUT  in  their  rear ;  reined  his  horse 
towards  the  enemy ;  commanded,  entreated,  and  threat- 
ened ;  it  was  all  in  vain — ^he  even  attempted  to  cut 
down  the  cowards,  and  snapped  his  pistols  at  them. 
They  were  not  to  be  stayed  for  a  minute  :  their  flight 
became  still  more  shamefully  precipitate  at^the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  small  body  of  their  pursuers,  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty  or  seventy.  In  this  hour  of  self  aban- 
donment, Washington  would  have  been  lost,  but  for 
the  violence  of  his  officers — ^t^iey  seized  the  bridle  of 
his  horse  and  gave  him  a  different  direction,  as  he 
was  advancing  towards  the  enemy. 

The  ships  in  the  North  and  East  rivers,  during  this 
transaction,  were  throwing  their  grape  shot  and  lan- 
guage quite  across  the  island.    The  Hesjsians  having 
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landed^  legan  their  march,  but  some  delay  was  caus- 
ed in  their  junction  by  their  seizing  a  number  of  per- 
sons, whom  they  found  concealed  in  a  bam,  that  had 
been  placed  there  for  guards.  This  mistake  was  soon 
explained,  and  the  British  having  landed  their  whole 
force,  they  directed  their  march  towards  Kingsbridge. 
The  retreating  Americans  who  had  fled  in  such  dis- 
order from  Kipp's  Bay,  never  halted  for  an  instant, 
until  they  encountered  Colonel  Glover,  who  was  then 
hastening  to  their  support.  This  gave  them  some  con- 
fidence ;  they  halted,  formed  and  paraded  on  the  high 
grounds  in  their  front.  At  this  moment  the  enemy 
again  appeared  on  the  next  eminence,  with  a  force 
then  estimated  at  eight  thousand.  The  Americans  ex- 
hibited uncommon  fire ;  they  wished  to  give  battle  im- 
mediately :  for  a  moment  Washington,  with  the  sting- 
ing recollection  of  the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed 
fresh  upon  his  heart,  was  on  the  point  of  leading  them 
to  the  attack ;  but  a  moment^s  consideration  changed 
his  purpose.  He  could  not  depend  upon  undisciplin- 
ed valour — ^the  fever  of  shame  and  indignation,  for  a 
victory  of  the  cool  and  steady  bravery  of  well  organ- 
ized veterans. 

The  Americans  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Haer- 
lem ;  and  the  British  Generals  finding  no  prospect  of 
immediate  battle  renewed,  repaired  to  a  neighbour- 
ing mansion  for  refreshment,  where  so  much  time  was 
consumed,  that  the  rear  guard  of  the  American  army, 
about  three  thousand  four  hundred,  under  General 
Putnam,  were  suffered  to  escape  from  New  York,  un- 
molested. General  Putnam,  aware  of  the  danger  in 
taking  the  main  road  by  which  the  enemy  would  ap- 
proach, directed  his  march  along  another  on  the  banks 
of  the  North  River,  continuing  along  it*until  it  turns 
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abruptly  to  the  rigBt^  where  it  unites  with  a  narrow 
way^  passing  to  Bloomingdale.  By  this  route  he  es- 
caped iinperceived.  His  success  has  been  attributed 
to  a  great  neglect  in  the  enemy.  A  small  body  df 
troops  with  two  field  pieces^  might  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion that  would  have  cut  off  his  retreat. 

In  the  course  of  this  and  the  following  day,  seven- 
teen officers  and  three  hundred  and  iifty  four  privates 
ivere  captured  by  the  British.  General  Howe  has  not 
escaped  censure  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  His 
plan  was  to  bring  Washington  to  an  engagement.  It 
was  said  tiiat  if,  instead  of  landing  on  the  island  as  he 
did,  leaving  the  Americans  at  liberty  to  walk  where 
they  pleased,  he  had  thrown  his  troops  above  Kings- 
bridge,  hemmed  in  the  whole  American  army,  which 
he  could  have  done  with  his  ships  in  both  rivers  and 
the  military  forces  at  his  command,  he  might  have  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  to  his  adversary,  till  he 
brought  on  a  general  engagement  That  such  was 
his  design,  is  certain,  but  how  his  measures  were  cal- 
culated to  produce  it  can  only  be  determined  by  mili- 
tary men  fully  acquainted  with  the  ground,  and  the 
force  cff  the  respective  armies. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
may  help  to  determine  how  far  the  causes  above  sug- 
gested would  have  been  effectual,  had  it  been  adopt- 
ed at  first  by  Sir  William  Howe.  It  is  written  on  the 
8th  of  September.  '^  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing you  on  the  6th  instant,  I  have  called  a  coun- 
cil of  the  General  Officers  in  order  to  take  a  full  and 
comprehensive  view  of  our  situation,  and  therefrom 
form  such  a  plan  of  future  defence  as  maybe  immedi- 
ately pursued,  and  subject  to  no  other  alteration  than 
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a  change  of  operations  on  the  enemy's  side  may  occa- 
sion. 

^^  Before  the  landing  of  the  enemy  on  Long  Island^ 
the  point  of  attack  could  not  be  known^  or  any  satis- 
factory judgment  formed  of  his  intentions.  It  might 
be  on  Long  Island^  or  Bergen^  or  directly  in  the  city. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  be  prepared  for  each^  and 
has  occasioned  an  expense  of  labour^  which  now 
seems  useless^  and  is  regretted  by  those  who  form  a 
judgment  from,  after  knowledge.  But^  I  trusty  that 
men  of  discernment  will  think  differently  and  see  that 
by  such  works  and  preparations^  we  have  not  only 
delayed  the  operations  of  the  campaign^  till  it  is  too 
late  to  effect  any  capital  incursions  into  the  country^ 
but  have  drawn  the  enemy's  force  into  one  point  and 
obliged  them  to  disclose  their  plan^  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  form  our  defence  with  some  certainty. 

^*  It  is  now  exlremely  obvious  from  all  intelligence^ 
from  their  movements^  and  every  other  circumstance ; 
thaty  having  landed  their  whole  army  on  Long  Is- 
land^ except  about  four  thousand  on  Staten  Island^ 
they  mean  to  enclose  us  on  the  island  of  New  Tork^ 
by  taking  post  in  our  rear^  while  the  shipping  effectu- 
ally secure  the  port ;  and  thus^  either  by  cutting  off 
our  communication  with  the  country^  obliging  us  to 
fight  them  on  their  own  terms^  or  surrender  at  discre- 
tion ;  or  by  a  brilliant  stroke  endeavour  to  cut  this  ar- 
my in  pieces^  and  secure  the  collection  of  arms  and 
stores^  which  they  well  know  we  shall  not  be  able 
soon  to  replace. 

"  Havings  therefore,  their  system  unfolded  to  us,  it 

becomes  an  important  consideration  how  it  could  be 

most  successfully  opposed.     On  every  side  there  is  a 

choice  of  difficulties,  and  every  measure  on  our  part, 

VOL.  I.  •  6S 
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(however  painful  the  reflection  is  from  experience)  is 
to  be  formed  with  some  apprehension  that  all  our 
troops  will  not  do  their  duty.  In  deliberating  on  thi? 
great  question,  it  was  impossible  to  forget  that  histo- 
ry, our  own  experience,  the  advice  of  our  ablest  friends 
in  Europe,  the  fears  of  the  enemy,  and  even  the  decla- 
rations of  Congress,  demonstrate  that  on  our  side  the 
war  should  be  defensive :  (it  has  ever  been. called  a 
war  of  posts) — ^that  we  should  on  all  occasions  avoid 
a  general  action,  nor  put  any  tbuig  to  the  risk,  unless 
compelled  by  an  extremity  into  which  we  ought  never 
to  be  drawn. 

^^  The  arguments  on  which  such  a  system  was  found- 
ed were  deemed  reasonable,  and  experience  has  git- 
en  her  sanction*" 

This. letter  should  be  read  and  re-read;  and  that 
too,  under  the  recollection  that  it  exhibits  a  plan  only 
designed,  and  not  executed.  Now,  every  man,  sol- 
dier or  citizen,  is  sagacious  enough  to  see  that  ^'  a  war 
of  posts^' — a  war  of  defence,  was  the  only  hope  for  the 
revolution,  and  must  have  been,  of  necessity,  success- 
ful. But  a  much  greater  degree  of  sagacity,  and  mili- 
tary science,  was  necessary  at  that  time,  to  qualify 
one  for  pronouncing  an  opinion  with  such  confidence : 
and  much  more  of  a  gifted  spirit  was  requisite  at  that 
time,  to  see  the  issue  of  the  long  conflict  with  such 
certainty,  as  to  justify  an  officer  high  in  his  country's 
favour,  with  troops  eager  for  action,  in  withholding 
them  in  their  career ;  much  more  of  moderation,  too^ 
than  a  soldier  is  generally  endued  with,  to  put  back 
the  laurels  that  approached  him,  because  in  the  effort 
that  he  might  make  to  reach  them,  the  fate  of  his  coun- 
ixj  is  involved ;  merely  because  he  might  fail,  and  the 
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liberty  of  his  country  was  too  mighty  a  stake  to  throw 
at  one  cast^  against  a  sudden  reputation. 

But  Washington  saw  and  did  all  these  at  the  time ; 
in  the  hour  of  temptation. 

^^With  these  views,"  he  says,  in  another  place, 
'^  and  being  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  be  presump- 
tion to  draw  out  our  young  troops  into  open  ground 
against  their  superiours  both  in  numbers  and  disci- 
pline, I  have  never  spared  the  spade  and  pick  axe. 
I  confess  I  have  not  found  that  readiness  to  defend 
even  strong  posts  at  all  hazards,  which  is  necessary 
to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  them.  The  honour 
of  making  a  defence  does  not  seem  to  be  a  sufficient 
stimulus  when  success  is  very  doubtful,  and  the  fall- 
ing into  the  enemy^s  hands  probable ;  but  I  doubt  not 
this  will  be  gradually  obtained.  We  are  now  in  a 
strong  post,  but  not  an  impregnable  one,  nay,  acknow- 
ledged by  every  man  of  judgment  to  be  untenable  un- 
less the  enemy  will  make  an  attaok  upon  lines  where 
they  can  avoid  it — ^and  their  movements  indicate  that 
tiiey  mean  to  do  so. 

^^  To  draw  the  whole  army  together  in  order  to  arrange 
the  defence  proportionate  to  the  extent  oif  the  lines  and 
works  would  leave  the  country  open  to  an  approach, 
and  put  the  fate  of  this  army  and  its  stores  in  the  ha- 
zard of  making  a  successful  defence  in  the  city,  or  the 
issue  of  an  engagement  out  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  abandon  a  city,  which  has  been  by  some  deetiked 
defensible,  and  on  whose  works  much  labour  has  been 
bestowed,  has  a  tendency  to  disspirit  our  troops  and 
enfeeble  our  cause.  It  has  also  been  considered  as  the 
key  to  the  northern  country.  But,  as  to  that,  I  am  ful-  . 

ly  of  opinion  that  the  establishing  of  strong  posts  at  J 

Mount  Washington  in  the  upper  part  of  this  island, 
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and  on  the  Jersey  side  opposite  to  it^  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  obstructions  already  made^  (and  which 
may  be  improved)  in  the  water,  not  only  the  naviga- 
tion of  Hudson's  river,  but  an  easier  and  better  com- 
munication may  be  more  effectually  secured  between 
the  northern  and  southern  States.  This  I  believe, 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  country 
will  readily  agree  to ;  and  it  will  appear  evident  to 
those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  good 
maps. 

^^  Those  and  many  other  consequences  which  will 
be  involved  in  the  determination  of  our  next  measures^ 
have  given  our  minds  full  employ,  and  led  every  one 
to  form  a  judgment  on  the  various  objects  presenting 
themselves  to  his  view. 

^'  The  post  at  Kingsbridge  is  naturally  strong  and 
is  pretty  well  fortified ;  the  heights  about  it  are  com- 
manding, and  might  soon  be  made  more  so.  These 
fire  important  objects,  and  I  have  attended  to  them  ac- 
cordingly. I  have  also  removed  from  the  city  all  the 
stores  and  ammunition,  except  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  its  defence,  and  made  every  other  dis- 
position which  did  not  essentially  interfere  with  that 
object,  carefully  keeping  in  view  until  it  should  be  ab- 
solutely determined  on  full  consideration  how  far  the 
city  was  to  be  defended  at  all  events,'' 

^^  In  resolving  points  of  such  importance  many  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  our  own  army  also  occur.  Be- 
ing only  provided  for  a  summer's  campaign,  their 
clothes,  shoes  and  blankets  will  soon  be  unfit  for  the 
change  of  weather,  which  we  every  day  feel.  At  pre- 
sent, we  have  not  tents  for  more  than  two  thirds ;  ma- 
ny of  them  old  and  worn  out ;  but  if  we  had  a  plenti* 
ful  supply^  the  season  will  not  admit  of  continuing  in 
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them  long.  The  cure  of  our  sick  is  also  worthy  of 
much  consideration ;  their  number^  by  the  i*eturns^  form 
at  least  one  fourth  of  the  army.  Policy  and  humani- 
ty require  that  they  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible. 

^^  With  these  and  many  other  considerations  before 
them,  the  whole  council  of  General  Officers  met  yes- 
terday in  order  to  adopt  some  general  line  of  conduct 
to  be  pursued  at  this  important  crisis.  I  intended  to 
have  procured  the  sepa\*ate  opinions  on  each  point, 
but  time  would  not  admit.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
collect  the  same  more  generally  than  I  could  have 
wished.  All  agreed  that  the  town  would  not  be  tena- 
ble if  the  enemy  wished  to  cannonade  it ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty attending  a  removal  operated  so  strongly  that 
a  course  was  taken  between  abandoning  it  totally,  and 
concentrating  our  whole  force  for  its  defence :  we  were 
some  little  influenced  in  their  opinion,  to  whom  the 
determination  of  Congress  was  known  against  an 
evacuation  totally,  as  they  were  led  to  suspect  Con- 
gress wished  it  maintained  at  any  hazard. 

^^  It  was  concluded  to  arrange  the  army  under  three 
divisions  :  five  thousand  men  to  remain  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city ;  nine  thousand  to  Kingsbridge  and 
its  dependancies,  as  well  to  possess  and  secure  these 
posts,  as  to  be  ready  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  are  mov- 
ing Eastward  on  Long  Island,  if  they  should  attempt 
to  land  on  this  side ;  the  remainder  to  occupy  the  in- 
termediate space,  and  support  either ;  that  the  sick 
should  be  immediately  removed  to  Orangetown,  and 
barracks  prepared  at  Kingsbridge,  in  order  to  cov^ 
the  troops. 

"  There  were  some  Oeneral  Officers,  in  whose  judg- 
ment and  opinion  much  confidence  is  to  be  reposed, 
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ibat  were  for  a  total  and  immediate  removal  from  the 
city^  urging  the  great  danger  of  oneparly  being  cut  ott 
before  the  other  can  support  it-^the  extremities  being 
at  least  sixteen  miles  apart ;  that  our  army^  whenever 
collected^  is  inferior  to  the  enemy ;  that  they  can  move 
with  their  whole  force  to  any  point  of  attack^  and  con- 
sequently must  succeed  by  weight  of  mimbersy  if  they 
have  only  a  part  to  oppose  them ;  that  by  removing 
hence  we  deprive  the  enepiy  of  the  advantage  of  their 
ships^  which  will  make  at  least  one  half  of  their 
force  to  attack  the  town ;  that  we  should  keep  the 
enemy  at  bay,  put  nothing  to  the  hazard,  but  at  all 
events,  keep  the  army  together,  which  may  be  re-uni- 
ted another  year  ;  that  the  transport  stores  will  also 
be  preserved ;  and  in  this  case  the  heavy  artillery  can 
also  be  secured.    But  they  were  overruled  by  a  ma- 
jority, who  thought  for  the  present,  a  part  of  our  force 
might  be  kept  here,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  main- 
tain the  city  awhile  longer.'^ 

It  seems  evident,  from  the  positive  and  clear  man* 
ner  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  minority  are  here  re*> 
ported^  that  the  commander  in  chief  was  inclined  to 
agree  with  them.  Indeed,  it  appears  from  other  cir- 
cumstances that  these  •pinions  were  his ;  fw  soon  af- 
ter a  i)etition  was  made  for  a  new  council,  and  the 
majority  united  with  him,  in  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  for  the  evacuation  of  the  city.  The  evacuation 
took  place  accordingly  aa  has  been  previously  re- 
lated. 

It  may  be  considered  peculiarly  unfortunate  for 
Washington,  that  at  this  period  of  his,  command,  be 
was  so  subject  to  be  entreated  by  subordinate  officers. 
If  a  masterly  movement  was  effected,  it  was  attribu- 
ted to  their  advice ;  for,  the  natural  feeling9  of  the 
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hQman  lieart  would  proinpt  every  man^  who  had  been 
at  all  insttumetital  therein  to  boast  of  it;  on  the  con- 
trary^ when  any  disastrous  or  blundering  <^ration 
took  place^  the  same  reason  would  induce  every  man 
to  keep  his  agency  a  secret ;  and  the  conseqnencie  was^ 
that  the  publick  peeing  Washington  at  the  head  of  the 
army^  made  him  alone  responsible  for  all  its  calami- 
ties.  There  were  always  enough  to  participate  in  his 
triumphs^  but  few  who  had  the  magnanimity  to  share 
his  distresses.    The  wise  measures  were  their's — 
those  of  another  character  were  his.     It  is  true^  this 
is  the  common  misfortune  of  all  who  occupy  an  eleva- 
ted st^tion^  but  not  to  the  same  extent  At  this  period^ 
Washington  was  so  trammelled  by  the  jealousy  of 
Gougress^  that  he  was  but  nominally  the  commander 
in  chief.     He  ought  not  to  depart  from  the  opinion  of 
the  majority,  lest  at  extreme  hazard ;  did  he  succeed, 
it  would  be  considered  a  dangerous  precedent,  obsti- 
nacy or  rashness ;  did  he  fail,  a  court  martial,  or  a 
committee  of  blundering  politicians^  who  could  neither 
understand  his  views,  nor  his  motives,  and  fully  ig- 
norant of  military  affairs,  would  be  assembled  to  sit 
in  judgement  upon  a  question  of  retreat  and  attack. 
In  time,  however,  this  evil  was  remedied ;  Washing- 
ton was  informed  that  he  was  not  to  be  governed  by  his 
Councils — they  might  be  assembled  for  consultation^ 
but  he  was  not  to.  be  bound  by  their  decision.    This 
placed  Washington,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  foot> 
ing  of  the  captains  of  Kurope— he  was  responsible, 
justly  responsible,  for  every  step  of  his  army.    Their 
deeds  were  his. 

Having  so  far  permitted  Washington  to  speak  for 
himself;  because  on  him  and  his  army  at  this  time  the 
trhole  weight  of  the  publick  d^ndence  was  resting^ 
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and  because  his  letters  were  the  only  circumstantial 
history  of  motives  and  plans^  and  hopes  and  fears — 
other  sources  of  information  are  now  exposed  to  re- 
search^ and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  follow  the  same 
method.  A  more  general  view  of  the  large  features  of 
the  revolution,  will  now  succeed,  occasionally  inter- 
spersed with  documents  of  the  same  character,  occa- 
sional extracts  only  will  be  made  from  his  orders  and 
letters,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  the  expansion  and 
developement  of  the  dangers  through  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  was*  to  be  achieved.  They  will 
be  so  presented  as  to  exhibit  a  connected  view  of  the 
transactions  of  the  same  period,  in  the  several  states, 
within  the  smallest  possible  compass,  that  the  whole 
may  be  seen  at  one  glance  without  confusion  or  delay. 

But  before  this  plan  is  entered  upon,  the  remainder 
of  his  despatch  under  the  eighth  of  September,  will 
be  inserted. 

^^I.am  sensible,"  he  continues,  ^^  that  with  a  re- 
treating army,  encircled  with  difficulties — the  declin- 
ing an  engagement,  subjects  a  general  to  reproach, 
and  that  the  common  cause  may  be  effected  by  the  dis^ 
couragement  it  may  throw  over  the  minds  of  many  ; 
nor  am  I  insensible  of  the  contrary  effects,  if  a  brilliant 
stroke  could  be  made  with  any  probability  of  success, 
especially  after  our  loss  upon  Long  Island.  But  when 
the  fate  of  America  may  be  at  stake  gn  the  issue ;  when 
the  wisdom  of  cooler  moments  and  experienced  men, 
have  decided  that  we  should  protract  the  war,  if  pos- 
sible, I  cannot  think  it  safe  or  wise  to  adopt  a  differ- 
ent system,  when  the  season  for  action  draws  so  near 
a  close.'' 

^^  That  the  enemy  mean  to  winter  at  New- York, 
there  can  be  np  doubt ;  that  with  such  an  amount  they 
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can  drive  us  oat^  is  equally  clear.  The  Congress 
having  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  destroyed^  no- 
thing seems  to  remain  but  to  determine  the  time  of 
their  taking  possession.  It  is  our  interest  and  wish  to 
prolong  it  as  much  as  possible^  provided  the  duty  does 
not  affect  our  future  measures.'^ 

^^  The  militia  of  Connecticut  is  reduced  from  six 
thousand^  to  less  than  two  thousand^  and  in  a  few  days 
will  be  merely  nominal.'' 

Such  was  the'  reasoning  of  Washington^  on  the 
eighth  of  September.  On  the  fifteenth  the  evacuation 
took  place,  and  the  American  army  encamped  upon  the 
Heights  of  Haerlem,  where  he  said  he  should  wish 
the  enemy  to  attack  him,  if  any  dependence  could  be 
placed  upon  his  troops.  But  experience  had  convin- 
ced him  of  the  contrary.  They  might  fight,  for  native 
valour  will  sometimes  unexpectedly  blaze  forth ;  but 
they  could  not  be  depended  upon.  They  had  no  con- 
ifidence  in  themselves,  and  little  in  their  officers  ;  were 

.  not  accustomed  to  withstand  the  approach  of  an  ene- 
my ;  the  whistling  of  balls,  and  the  intimidating  pa- 
rade of  discipline.  The  bravest  troops  in  the  world 
are  but  gradually  trained  to  encounter  danger  ;  the 
most  cowardly  Will  soon  learn,  in  actual  service,  to 
stand  fire  and  disregard  every  thing,  but  the  bayonet. 
The  discharge  of  a  musket,  which  at  first  is  an  object  of 

.  extreme  terrour  to  him  against  whom  it  appears  direct- 
ed, soon  becomes  an  object  of  contempt.  When  the 
soldier  first  receives  the  fire  of  an  enemy's  platoon,  he 
thinks  every  ball  is  directed  at  him ;  in  time  he  learns 
that  no  individual  is  selected,  and  that  the  whole  front 
in  which  he  is  placed,  is  the  target;  that,  instead  of  de- 
liberate, undisturbed  aim,  the  ball  is  sent  from  one  in 
trepidation,  on  the  r — ^    "^^  t^irected  at  random  ; 
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or,  without  uuderstatidiDg  the  proceM  by  wliicfa  his 
esfety  is  demoBstmUe,  er  bis  fe^re  atlayed;  the  moat 
tmthiDkittg  aoldiei'  boob  acquires  u  piiikisflpfaical  a 
disregsrd  of  tlangfr.  u  eibers  Am,  wfao  have  feduned 
fbe  dingers  t)f  battle  and  pr«4)Sbilhies  ef  deadi  io  « 
science ;  and  can  demoostrate,  hy  Ihe  doctrineof  cfaaii- 
'  ces,  tbat  in  modern  batAesj  a«oldier  in  the  rankB  19  not 
exposed  to  greater  danger  tiHin  be  would  be  in  wcest. 
ling  and  playingfor  amusement.  It  is  extremly. rare  thai 
one  in  twenty  is  either  killed  or  wounded  ;  and  per- 
haps an  aTersge  of  the  slain  in  modern  warfiuv,  wiU 
not  exceed  on«  in  thirty.  It  is  true  that  incudgelpl^* 
ingand  wrestling,  very  few  lives  are  lost-;  but  it  is  al- 
flo  true  tbat  both  parties  are  injured  more  or  less ;  and 
in  'battle  there  are  at  least  nineteen  out  of  twenty  wlw 
escape  without  anijr  iojoiy ;  and  of  tbese  who  «re 
wounded,  many  are  not  more  seriously  so,  than  -the 
conquered  party  in  these  ru^tick  amusements.  War 
is  now  reduced  to  a  system  of  manoBuvres.  It  is  ea- 
sier to  outgeneral,  and  entrap  an  army,  Ihon  to  cut  it 
in  pieces  ;  quite  as  advantageous,  and  by  far,  4be  less 
dangerous. 

The  early  measures  of  drfeoce  udopted  for  the  cam- 
paign of  this  year,  by  tbe  Americans,  -weie  all  on  «. 
limited  scale  ;  and  under  the  detosire  bope  of  a  ve- 
CDDchiation.  Until  -tfie  Declaration 't^  Indep«ideHce> 
thwe  was  by  fior  the  lai^est  party  who'net  only  expect- 
ed, but  prayed  for  a  reconciliation.  England  -was 
ttieir  home  and 'by 'tiral  nll'ecliuimle  (nin  -was  alwu.ys 
Bpc^en  of.  All  the  wrongs  which  were  bc^nuhiuioo 
the  (Sbildren,  could  not  make  tliua 
or  entirely  alienate  them  for  tbeH 
ments  that  connect  nations  arc  1 
though  lesgtender,  than  those  wh 
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families  and  elans.  Gonsangaimt^r,  afflnity^alHance  ope- 
rate alike  on  each.  Neither  can  he  separated  onless  by 
uniia;tural  conTulsioiis  ;  or  the  natural  independence 
of  the  mor6  hxfirni^  when  it  has  outlSredits  childhood^ 
and  arrived  at  age  and  power ;  or  by  a  termination  of 
thenr  political  contract^  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
parties — a  gradual  weakening  of  the  bonds^  and  si- 
lent decay  of  reverence  and  affection. 

ThefornierofthesecaseS;Was  that  of  the  Colonies ; 
they  -were  in  their  infancy.  The  thne  of  their  man- 
hood had  not  yet  arrived^  when  they  would  naturally 
be  released  from  a  kind  of  parental  authority. 

Yet  such  a  time  must  have  arrived.  The  Colonies 
must  have  been  a  nation  at  some  age  or  other.  Cau- 
ses might  accelerate  or  retard  her  maturity  ^  but 
when  it  had  arrived^  there  would  have  been  a  silent 
and  imperceptible  decay  of  their  connecting  bonds — 
they  would  have  been  so  attenuated  by  mntual  repulsion 
between  the  parent  country  and  the  CJoloniies,  that  the 
moment  of  their  final  disruptiop^  would  have  been  felt 
by  neither;  but  now  tliej  were  in  their  strength^ 
twined  around  every  nrievy  and  muscle ;  interwoven 
with  the  whole  political  constitution  of  eaeh^  and  were 
only  to  be  torn  asunder  by  the  convulsive  struggles 
of  despenrtion. 

The  declaration  of  Indepen^nce  was  thai  convulv 
sion.  It  was  the  premature  strength  of  a  youthful 
giantess^  straggling  against  an  attempt  to  imprison 
her  limbs.  One  n^ighty  effort ! — and  America  arose 
with  the  badge?  of  her  subjection  dropping  from  her 
form  ;  the  chains  of  tyranny  beneath  her  feet ;  her 
B  uplifted  to  heaven^  and  her  young^  bosom*  cover^ 
•'with  adamant,  the  armour  of  in^gnation.  The 
'ipi  was  electrick ;  every  nerve  of  the  political 
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body  testifyed  its  sympathy  with  her  presence.  A 
nation  arose  in  arms.  But  all  this  was  not  enough. 
Soldiers  are  never  made  by  eixthusiasm — ^warrioura 
are  made  by  nothing  else.  The  less  enthusiasm  that 
an  army  has  in  the  ranksj  the  better  will  it  be  quaMed 
for  a  long  and  disheartening  struggle.  The  fiery  intre- 
pidity of  youth  is  terrible  but  brief.  The  cold  cau- 
tious prudence  of  manhood  and  old  age^  are  the  only 
solid  qualifications  for  a  long  war.  Alexander  would 
never  have  conquered  as  he  did^  with  other  thaii  old 
men.  The  battle^  which  is  to  be  handed  down  from 
father  to  son^  from  generation  to  generation^  is  not'to 
be  fought  by  the  chivalrick  spirits^  which  carried  the 
banners  of  republican  France^  through  every  kingdom 
of  Europe.  Enthusiasm^  is  often  irresistible  in  attack^ 
in  the  battles  of  a  season^  in  a  summer  campaign ;  but 
is  hopeless^  desponding  and  desperate  in  defence  and 
retreat^  through  battle  after  battle^  year  after  year.  The 
triumphs  arebrieCand  dazzling,  but  it  bums  too  bright- 
ly^ it  consumes  itself.  The  most  terrible  enthusiasm 
is  always  the  least  enduiriug, 
.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  Americans.  When 
they  became  a  nation,  they  were  on  fire  with  enter- 
prize.  But  they  knew  not  that  it  wiw  not  their  duty 
to  propose  great  actions  themselves  ;  it  was  only  their 
duty  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  preparing  th^m.  They 
were  the  soldiers  of  a  season ;  it  was  therefore  poli- 
tick to  fill  their  minds  with  ardour  and  enthusiasm^ 
although  the  battle  which  began  with  the  Declarationt 
of  Independence,  might  be  a  perpetual  entailment  up- 
on their  posterity.  But  it  would  have  been  otherwise^ 
had  they  been  arrayed  for  the  whole  season  of  strife^* 
not  to  throw  down  their  arms  until  the  war  was  at  an 
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end^  then  discipline^  liot  enthusiasm^  must  huve  been 

\  their  most  effective  and  fonnidable  attribute. 

The  first  troops  were  precipitately  hurried  into  the 
fields  under  their  temporary  engagements^  operating 
like  an  enlistment  at  will ;  under  officers  so  exactly 
their  equals^  that  one  of  them  has  been  found  shaving 
his  own  men ;  and  it  was  a  common  practice  for  them 
to  club  their  pay  and  share  it  with  the  privates  of  their 
regiment  or  company,  and  as  might  have  been  ex- 
.  pected,  under  such  circumstances,  were  defeated. — 
After  their  defeat,  they  hurried  home  with  the  same 
precipitation.     Tet,  some  61  them  became  solders; 

•  the  officers  soon  felt  their  pride  in  requisition,  were 
better  paid,  were  more  exposed  to  applause  6r  cen« 
sure,  were  entitled  to  keep  better  company  in  the  ar- 
my than  they  could  expect  at  home,  became  unwilling 
to  retire  from  places  of  authority  to  their  tranquil  equa.* 
lity,  and  generally  remained  when  their  troops  with- 
drew. By  this  process  of  continual  refinement,  many 
good,  and  some  excellent  officers  were  produced,  par- 
ticularly among  the  higher  ranks. 

At  length  Congress  were  made  to  confess  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  mischiefs  they  had  brought  upon  the  country 
by  theii"  miserable  temporizing  policy ;  and  on  the  six- 
teenth of  September,  passed  a  resolution  for  the  imme- 
diate enlistment  of  eighty- eight  battalions,  to  serve  du- 
ring the  war  ;  this  resolution  was  afterwards,  on  the 
twelfth  of  November,  amended  so  as  to  permit  an 
enlistment  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war.     This 

'  .was  the  first  measure  of  Congress,  proportioned  te 
the  question  at  issue.  Indeed,  its  whole  character 
was  vigorous-and  debided.  A  bounty  of  twenty  dol- 
lairs  lo.privaiies  and  pon-commissioned  officers,  was  to 

.  be  given,  and  land  in  the  following  proportions,  was 
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0jSered  to  aill  wbo^  should  serve  oat  tfaeiF  eidrslttieiit  : 
five  hundred  acres  to  a  Colonel ;  four  hundred  and 
fifty  to  a  Lietiieiiaiit  Colonel ;  four  hmidf  ed  to  a  Ma- 
jcv ;  three  hundred  to  a  Captain ;  twi>  haadfred  to  a 
Lieutenant ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  an  Ensign ;  and 
one  hundred  to  non-conmissioned  olBcers  and  pri- 
Tates.Ther  appointment  of  all^  except  general  officers^ 
and  the  filling  of  vacancies  was  left  to  the  state  govern^ 
ments.  Each  state  was  to  provide  arms  and  clothzng 
and  every  necessary  for  its  quota^  to  he  deducted  from 
.  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  The  appointment  was  tbae  : 
New-Hampshire,  three  battalions  ;  Massachusetts 
Bay,  fifteen ;  Hhode  Island,  two ;  Connecticnt,  eight ; 
New* York  four  ;  New- Jersey,  four  j  Pennsylvania^ 
twelve  J  Delaware  one  ;  Maryland,  eight  f  Yirgmia^ 
fifieen ;  North  Carolina^  nine ;  South  Carolina,  six  ; 
Georgia^  one. 

(hi  the  twentieth  of  September,  the  anxiety  and  ear- 
nestness  of  Washington  on  this  account,  led  him  to 
renew  his  expostulations  in  the  following  nramien  It 
is  a  melancholy  and  painfiil  consideration  to  those  who 
are  concerned  in  the  work  and  have  the  conmrand^  to 
be  forming  armies  constantly,  and  to  he  left  by  troopa 
just  when  they  began  to  deserve  the  name,  or  perhaps 
at  a  moment  when  an  importairt  blow  is  expected.-^ 
This  I  am  informed  will  be  the  case  at  Ticonderogi^ 
with  part  of  the  troops  there." 

On  the  twenty  ^fourth,  the  subject  was  renewed^  in 
another  despatch  from  which  an  extract  will  be  made 
in  the  progrees  of  the  detail,  hot  something  that  follows 
respecting  the  distresses  (tf  the  army,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  here.'' 

^<  I  would  beg  leave  to  mention  to  Congress^  he 
confinnes  ^^  Chat  the  season  is  fast  approaching  when 
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dothes  ei  every  kind  will  be  waited  ior  the  army. — 
Their  distress  is  abeady  gveat^  and  will  be  increa^sed^ 
M  (the  weather  becoaies  loore  severe.  Our  situation  is 
DOW  bad^  hut  it  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  mill* 
tia  who  ace  coming  (o  join  us  from  the  states  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  aAd  Connecticut^  in  consequence  of 
the  requisition  of  Congress.  They^  I  am  informed^ 
have  not  a  single  tent  or  necessary  of  any  kind ;  nor 
can  I  conceive  how  it  will  be  possible  to  support  them.^ 
And  jin  another  place^  he  says  ^^  these  Eastern  re-in- 
forcemenis  have  nst  a  single  necessary^  not  a  pan  or 
a  kettle^  in  which  we  are  now  greatly  deficient. 

.  Hie  despalch  of  the  twenty-fourth^  above  alluded  to 
contains  these  weirds.  ^^  We  are  now  as  it  were  up- 
on the  eve  ^f  another  dissolution  of  an  army.  The  ire- 
memhranceof  the  dif&ctflties  which  happened  upon  the 
ocoasi<Mi  last  year ;  the  consequences  which  might  have 
fi^Lawed  the  dhangC;  if  proper  advantages  had  heen 
taken  by  the  enemy^  added  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
temper  and  situation  of  the  troops^  reflect  but  a  very 
gUmny  prospect  upon  the  appearance  of  things  now^ 
and  satisfy  me/beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt^  that^ 
unless  some  speedy  and  effectual  measures  are  adopt- 
ed by  Gongress^  our  cause  will  be  lost." 

The  whole  of  ihe  letter  is  the  decent  manly  Argu- 
ment lof  a«oldier,  who  saw  clearly  all  he  expressed. 
He  nrges  an  increase  of  pay — am  enlistment  for  the 
war^.on  «ny  tfurms^  as  not  only  the  most  powerful  and 
certaiin^  but  the  moat  economical  means  of  defence.  ^^To 
bring  men  to  a  proper  degree  ef  subordination,  is  not 
the  wortk  of  n  day,  a  month,  or  a  year ;  and  unhappily 
fior  us  and  «the  cause  wenise  engaged  in ;  the  little  dis- 
cipline I  haveJbeen  lalMHringio  establish  in  the  ajrmy, 
under  ODny  immediate  command,  is  ia  .a  manner  done 
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away^  by  having  such  a  mixture  of  troops  as  have  beefl 
called  together  within  these  few  months.'' 

But,  to  return  to  the  situation  of  the  army.  On  the  ' 
day  after  the  shameful  retreat  of  the  forces  from  Kipp's 
Bay,  a  severe  skirmish  took  place  between  two  batta- 
lions of  light  infantry  and  Highlanders,  with  three  com- 
panies of  Hessian  Chasseurs,  (riflemen)  commanded 
by  Brigadier  General  Leslie,  and  a  detachment  of 
Americans  under  Lt.  Col.  Knowlton  of  Connecticut 
and  Major  Leech  of  Virginia.    The  Colonel  in  the 
heat  of  the  action  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  fell 
at  the  head  of  hid  men.     The  Major  received  three 
balls  through  his  body.     The  Americans   behaved 
with   admirable  coolness  and  resolution,  and  fairly 
beat  their  adversaries  by  hard  fighting.     Their  loss, 
except  in  their  gallant  Colonel,  was  very  inconsidera- 
ble ;  about  forty  were  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  ene- 
my, considering  the  numbers  engaged,  was  severe  ; 
amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred  wounded  and  twen-. 
ty  killed.     This  little  affair  had  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  the  Americans.  These  were  the  very  men,  who, 
but  the  day  before  had  fled  so  shamefully  at  the  flrst  ap- . 
proach  of  an  enemy.  They  had  feelings,  and  being  de- 
termined to  redeem  their  reputation,  or  perish,  offered 
themselves  as  volunteers  to  encounter  the  enemy. — 
The  result  shewed  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
rabble  of  the  army,  if  they  were  once  disciplined  and 
well  officered.     The  affair  was  equally  inspiriting 
to  the  commander  in  chief,    ^i8  orders  of  t]ie  follow- 
ing day  contained  a  handsome  notice  of  the  brave  fol-  * 
lowers,  and  an  energetick  appeal  to  the  manhood  of 
the  whole  army.  Tet  something  of  the  military  spirit 
was  forgotten  in  animadverting  on  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  some  of  the  inferiour  officers  had  disobeyed  his  or- 
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,  ders^  and  counteracted  his  schemes ;  but  with  the  best 
intentions.  Such  a  circumstance  shows^  unequivo- 
cally^ in  what  a  galling  state  of  dependence  he  was 
placed.  At  such  a  critical  moment  as  this,  he  dared 
not  make  an  example  of  those  who  had  disobeyed  him, 
because  they  had  been  victorious ;  not  even  when  it 
was  evident  that,  had.  they  pursued  his  instructions, 
the  enemy  would  have  suffered  much  more.  To  have 
called  a  court  martial  on  them  might  have  chilled  the 
ardour  so  newly  kindled,  and  would  have  appeared  to 
the  a^y  as  harshness  or  cruelty.  Tet  it  was  neces- 
sary, and  should  have  been  done.  Examples  were 
wanted ;  and  there  never  was  a  better  opportunity.  A 
court  martial  should  have  set  upon  every  man  engag- 
ed ;  and,  if  they  were  convicted  of  disobedience,  pun- 
ished them.  Let  the  precedent  be  proclaimed,  and  then 
pardon  them  for  their  gallantry.  The  troops  should 
be  taught  to  see  that  they  were  punished  for  a  violation 
of  military  laws,  and  rewarded  for  doing  their  duty. 
They  should  be  made  to  know  that  it  is  more  soldier- 
like to  be  conquered  when  doing  their  duty,  than  to 
conquer  when  acting  against  it.  Examples  of  both 
will  be  recollected.  One  of  the  naval  Captains  .in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  stationed  at  a  parti- 
cular post  to  watch  the  enemy,  and  knew  it  was  death 
to  disobey,  receiving  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were 
sailing  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  abandoned  his 
cruizing  ground  to  carry  the  information  to  his  Ad- 
miral. The  enemy  were  intei*cepted  and  captured. 
The  officer  was  sent  to  London.  "  How  dare  you,^^ 
said  Elizabeth :  <<  How  dare  you  disobey  your  orders? 
You  knew  it  was  death.'^  "  Your  Majesty,^'  said  tlfe 
sailor,  ^^  I  should  be  unworthy  to  command  in  the  Bri- 
tish navy,  if  I  hesitated  to  risk  my  life  for  my  coun* 
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try/'  A  court  was  called ;  he  waa  sentenced  to  death— « 
and  immediately  restored.  By  this  judicious  mea- 
sure no  precedent  was  afforded  for^disobedience*  And 
once^  in  Marlborough's  army^  a  picket  were  found 
nearly  starved  to  death  at  a  great  distance  from  camp. 
They  had  been  ordered  out^  and  forgotten.  When  the 
Commanding  Officer  was  asked  if  he  did  not  know 
that  the  army  had  marched^  he  answered^  yes.  Why 
did  you  not  follow>  said  the  other — ^I  had  no  orders^ 
said  he.  Such  is  the  nature  of  true  discipline.  It  is^ 
indeed^  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  soldier. 

•It  was  discovered^  on  the  day  after  this  skirmish, 
that  a  much  larger  number  of  the  enemy  were  enga- 
ged, than  had  been  supposed  at  the  time.  This  gave 
double  animation  to  the  conquerors.  A  charge  had 
been  made  and  continued  with  such  impetuosity,  as 
to  drive  the  enemy  entirely  from  their  ground ;  but 
the  troops  wiere  immediately  recalled,  lest  the  enemy 
should  advance  his  reinlbrcements.  It  was  afterwards 
found  that  this  was  the  case — a  large  body  were  on 
their  road,  when  the  Americans  were  withdrawn.  The 
troops  engaged  were  chiefly  New  Englanders  and  Vir- 
ginians. The  attack  had  been  begun  too  soon  by 
part  only,  and  to  that  circumstance  their  loss  was  chief- 
ly attributed.  The  first  party  were'^afterwards  rein- 
forced by  apart  of  two  Maryland  regiments,  and  a  de- 
tachm^it  from  the  eastern  troops,  who  instantly charg-. 
ed  the  enemy  with  their  bayonets,  with  such  fury  aa 
to  force  them  through  the  wood  in  which  they  were 
posted,  to  a  plain,  and  were  still  furiously  pushing  up- 
on them  when  they  were  recalled. 

Another  attack  was  now  to  be  expected  on  the  main 
army.  It  became  evident,*  from  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  ttet  something  important  was  meditated. 
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Their  caimoii  were  advanced  towaids  the  American 
ranks  on  the  heights.  Eight  or  nine  ships  of  war  ran 
np  the  North  Riyer^  «9  it^waaiauppased^  to  cannonade 
the  right  flank  of  the  Americans^  when  the  land  bat* 
teries  were  opened  in  front. 

The  city  had  been  taken  possession  of,  immediate- 
ly after  the  evacnaiion,  by  a  brigade  of  the  royal  ar- 
my. They  had  been  there  bnt  a  few  days^  when  a  fire 
broke  ont  at  a  place  where  a  party  of  their  sailors  had 
been  frolicking^  which  spi^ad  with  unexampled  fury. 
The  buildings  were  then  chiefly  covered  with  shin- 
gles ;  the  weaker  had  been  extremely  dry  for  some 
days ;  a  sfa^ng  snuttierly  wind  prevailed  at  the  time^ 
and  it  broke  out  about  one  o'clock  in  the  moniiitgy  at 
a  season  when  the  town  was  almost  empty  of  its  ci- 
tizens— and  the  engines  and  pumps  were  chiefly  oi]|t 
of  order.  About  one  thousand  buildings  were  destroy- 
ed^  and  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  sailors  and  sol- 
diers with  engines  from  the  fleets  |.he  whole  city.mnst 
have  been  reduced,  to  ashes. 

There  were  reports  at  the  time  that  the  fire  appear- 
peared  at  the  same  moment  in  different  quarters  of  the 
town;  but  this  was  afterwards  contradicted  ;  and  the 
calamity  was  commonly  ascribed  to  the  disorderly  con- 
duct of  the  sailors.  Happening  jas  it  did — so  imme- 
diately after  Washington  had  made  its  destruction  a 
subject  of  inquiry  in  Congress :  almost  recommends 
ing  the  measure  to  Gongp:ess — ^the  circumstance  of  ite* 
having  been  delayed  till  after  the  ^nemy  had  taken 
possession  of  it^  could  not  of  itself  be  suflBicient  to  de- 
stroy the  presumption  that  it  was  done  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  now^  perhaps^  too  late  to  determine  the 
question — ^but  this  will  be  conceded  by  all :  that  if  it 
had  been  destroyed  by  Congress^  it  would  not  have 
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been  avowed  at  the  time^  and  probably  never  after-^* 
wards. 

The  local  jealonsies  and  prejudices  of  the  different 
Provincials  had  now  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  bitter- 
ness and  acrimony,  that  it  was  believed,  the  New  En- 
gland and  Pennsylvania  troops  would  as  willingly 
fight  each  other  as  the  enemy ;  while  the  disorders  of 
the  camp,  and  general  licentiousness  of  the  men,  ex- 
ceeded all  belief.  Many  of  the  regimental  Burgeons 
were  in  the  daily  practice  of  selling  recommendations 
for  furloughs  and  discharges  for  one  shilling  per  man. 
One  of  the  suspected  number  was  arraigned,  and  ac- 
tually convicted  of  having  sold  them  for  six  pence ; 
but  instead  of  being  hung  up  as  a  mark  of  the  most 
shameless  villainy,  for  the  abhorrence  of  the  whole  ar- 
my, he  was  civilly  drummed  out  of  the  camp. 

Several  of  the  regimental  Surgeons  had  never  seen 
an  operation  performed,  and  were  ignorant  to  a  de- 
gree, that  would  never  be  credited  in  these  days.  And 
even  those  who  had  abilities,  experience,  and  practice ; 
and  were  otherwise  qualified,  were  deficient  in  the  most 
necessary  instruments.  A  general  return  was  order- 
ed ;  and  it  appeared  that  in  fifteen  regiments  for  fif- 
teen Surgeons  and  as  many  Mates,  all  the  instruments, 
and  they  were  private  property,  were  six  sets  for  am- 
putation ;  two  for  trepanning ;  fifteen  cases  for  the 
pocket ;  seventy  five  crooked  and  six  straight  needles ; 
four  incision  knives  and  three  pairs  of  forceps  for  ex- 
tracting balls.  Such  a  deficiency  in  one  department, 
and  that  so  important  as  the  hospital,  will  enable  us 
to  judge  of  that  in  all  the  others. 

While  the  American  army  thus  occupied  the  extre- 
mity of  the  island,  in  constant  expectaticm  of  an  at- 
tack^ with  troops  so  ill  calculated,  from  the  discour* 
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agiqg  circumstances  partially  enumerated  above,  to 
resist  it,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  small  party  under 
Colonel  Jackson  on  one  of  the  British  outposts  upon 
Mutineer  Island.  The  party/ with  two  pieces  of  can- 
non, descended  Haerlem  River  in  five  flat  bottomed 
boats,  about  five  in  the  morning.  The  post  was  guard- 
ed by  only  eighty  men.  One  of  the  boats,  as  they  ap- 
proached, was  fired  upon  by  the  Brune  frigate,  at  an- 
chor near  the  island,  and  sunk.  The  Colonel  land- 
ed, attacked  the  party  with  great  spirit,  but  was  wound- 
ed, deserted  by  his  troops  and  compelled  to  retreat 
with  the  loss  of  a  gallant  officer,  and  two  ami  twenty 
men. 

About  four  weeks  after  the  evacuation,  on  the  twelfth 
of  October,  General  Howe  having  matured  his  plan 
for  cutting  off  the  communication  between  the  Eastern 
States  and  the  American  army,  began  an  attempt  to 
enclose  them  and  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  This 
very  step  might  have  been  taken  a  full  month  earlier, 
under  greater  advantages,  if  the  account  of  his  force  and 
supplies  may  be  relied  upon ;  but  General  Howe  was 
also  a  cautious,  extremely  cautious  commander. — 
With  this  view  the  major  part  of  the  army  passed 
through  Hurl  Gate,  entered  the  Sound,  and  landed  on 
Troy's  Neck,  in  West  Chester  County,  on  the  12th 
of  October.  Two  days  after  this  movement.  General 
Lee  arrived  from  the  Southern  department :  he  had 
been  anxiously  expected,  and  his  arrival  was  hailed 
by  the  whole  army  as  a  most  auspicions  event.  His 
success  at  the  South,  and  his  being  a  foreigner,  were 
sufficient  to  excite  such  feelings  in  raw  troops,  had  his 
abilities  and  reputation  been  thrown  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  The  entire  effective  force  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, including  militia,  may  be  estimated  at  the  time 
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of  his  arrival^  with  much  certainty^  at  nineteen  thou- 
sand. The  whole  anny  were  looking  for  his  presence 
as  the  signal  of  battle.  He  found  a  prevailing  inclina- 
tion among  the  superiour  officers  to  remain  on  the  is- 
land^ which  he  endeavoured  to  counteract  by  his  ut* 
most  efforts^  ui*giug  with  some  degree  of  vehemence^ 
the  necessity  of  an  instant  removal  to  £ast  or  West 
Chester. 

A  number  of  regiments  had  been  sent  away  some 
days  before^  to  delay  the  operations  of  the  enemy : 
and  it  was  so  effectually  done^  that  the  royal  army  had 
spent  six  days  at  this  most  critical  season  in  attempt- 
ing to  land  on  the  continent  over  a  broken  causeway^ 
when  there  were  many  other  places  where  it  might 
have  been  effected  without  difficulty  or  molestation. 

In  the  mean  time^  the  second  division  of  foreign 
troops  had  arrived  at  New  Tork ;  there  were  seven- 
ty sail^  with  four  thousand  Hessians^  one  thousand 
Waldeckers^  two  companies  of  chasseurs^  or  riflemen^ 
two  hundred  English  recruits  and  two  thousand  bag- 
gage horses.  They  had  left  St  Helen's  June  S8th^ 
were  driven  into  Plymouth  July  7th,  and  there  detain- 
ed till  the  19th.  By  this  reinforcement,  Sir  William 
Howe's  force  was  encreased  to  thirty  seven  thousand 
men ;  he  immediately  determined  on  a  more  vigorous 
exertion  of  his  power,  and  had  already  begun  a  new 
system  of  operations  at  the  moment  of  General  Lee's 
arrival  in  the  American  camp. 

The  remonstrances  of  this  General  had  this  effect :  a 
council  of  M'ar  was  called  on  the  I6th  of  October,  when 
by  a  manly  and  frank  exposure  of  their  perilous  situa- 
tion ;  the  enemy  having  the  command  of  the  water  on 
both  sides  of  them ;  a  strong  force  in  their  front  and 
rear ;  and  the  only  chance  of  retreat  left  being  by  a 
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bridge^  which  they  must  pass  immediately^  or  be  en- 
tirely enclosed — a  resolution  was  obtained  for  the  com- 
plete and  instant  evacuation  of  the  whole  island. — 
General  Lee  also  recommended^  and  even  nrged  with 
earnestness  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Washington ; 
but  in  this  measure^  he  was  opposed  by  the  steadiness 
of  General  Greene^  who  contended  that  the  possession 
of  that  post  would  divert  a  large  portion  of  the.enemy 
from  acting  with  the  main  body ;  and  in  conjunction 
with  fort  Lee,  on  the  Jersey  side,  would  be  of  the  ut- 
most service  in  covering  the  transportation  of  provi- 
sions and  stores  up  the  North  River,  for  the  use  of 
the  American  army.  He  added,  further,  that  the  gar- 
rison could  be  brought  off  at  any  time  by  boats  from 
the  Jersey  side,  and  his  opinion  prevailed.  It  is  known 
however,  that  Washington  was  with  those  who  wished 
to  abandon  this  post,  which  so  materially  contributed 
to  the  subsequent  disasters  of  the  army.  The  system  of 
defence,  evacuation  and  retreat  was  therefore  adopted 
in  its  fullest  extent,  as  a  general  plan,  and  as  a  first 
step,  the  garrison  of  Fort  Washington,  amounting  to 
three  thousand,  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  en^my. 

General  Howe  was  at  length  ready  to  strike  the 
long  meditated  blow.  After  posting  Lord  Percy  with 
two  brigades  of  British,  and  one  of  Hessian  troops, 
amounting  to  about  five  thousand,  in  the  lines  near 
Haerlem,  to  protect  New- York  from  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Washington,  and  a  delay,  of  six  days  already^ 
mentioned,  at  Troy's  Neck,  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of 
New  Rochelle,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October.  On  their 
march  they  were  constantly  annoyed  by  a  party  of 
Americans,  whom  General  Lee  had  posted  behind  a 
wall.  Their  advance  was  twice  repulsed,  and  the 
Ajufiricans  did  not  quit  their  post  till  the  British  threw 
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their  whole  force  into  solid  columns^  when  they  gave 
their  several  voUies^  and  retreated^  as  they  had  been 
ordered.  The  Americans  had  a  small  number  kill- 
ed and  about  sixty  wounded^but  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  much  more  severe^  being  unprotected  and  constant- 
ly manoeuvering.  On  the  81  st^  General  Howe  moved 
his  right  and  centre  two  miles  to  the  northward  of 
New  Rochelle^  on  the  road  to  the  White  Plains^ 
where  he  received^  on  the  2Sd^  a  large  reinforcement 
of  Hessians  and  Waldeckers^  under  General  Knyp- 
hausen. 

Owing  to  the  distressing  scarcity  of  wagon  and  ar- 
tillery horses  in  the  American  army^  the  removal  of 
their  baggage  was  painful^  laborious^  and  slug^fa  in 
the  extreme.  The  few  teams  that  could  be  obtained 
were  utterly  inadequate  to  the  purpose^  and  the  de- 
ficiency could  only  be  supplied  by  the  labour  of  the 
soldiers,  who  toiled  night  and  day  at  the  artillery  and 
baggage.  During  the  retreat.  General  Washington 
constantly  presented  a  front  to  the  enemy,  extending 
from  East  Chester  nearly  to  the  White  Plains,  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  high  way.  This  effectually  pro- 
tected the  rear,  which  was  uncommonly  encumbered 
with  the  sick,  cannon,  and  stores  of  the  army,  and  pre- 
vented, what  was  most  to  be  feared,  their  being  out- 
flanked. The  line  then  presented  a  chain  of  small, 
entrenched  and  unconnected  camps,  occupying  suc- 
cessively every  height  and  rising  ground,  from  Valen- 
tine's Uill,  about  a  mile  from  Kingsbridge,  on  the 
right,  and  extending  almost  to  the  White  Plains,  on 
the  left. 

Some  little  skirmishing  took  place  during  the  march, 
the  result  of  which  served  to  inspirit  the  Americans. 
The  most  trivial  circumstances  are  not  disregarded  on 
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occasione  of  despondency.  A  smalt  party  of  Colonel 
Hand's  riflemen^  about  t\i^o  hundred  and  forty,  enga- 
ged a  detachment  of  Hessian  chasseurs,  and  drove 
them  in.  The  former  had  one  man  mortally  wo^nded^ 
but  the  Hessians  left  ten  dead  on  the  field.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  cut  off  a  regiment  of  the  enemy  which 
had  been  advanced  to  Momaris  Neck.  The  expedi* 
tion  was  entrusted  to  Golonel  Hazlet,  but  did  not  sue* 
ceed  to  the  extent  that  had  been  anticipated.  The  Ame- 
rican advance  under  Colonel  Greene  of  Virginia,  fell 
in  with  their  outguard  and  brought  off  thirty  six  ^r« 
sons,  sixty  muskets,  and  some  blankets.  The  numbeif 
of  the  enemy's  killed  could  not  be  certainly  known ; 
it  was  said  that  twenty  five  were  counted ;  but  the 
American  loss  was  two  killed,  and  ten  or  twelve 
wounded,  among  whom  was  Colonel  Greene,  danger- 
ously. 

The  royal  army,  enabled  by  their  facilities  for  tran- 
Importation,  to  move  with  greater  fVeedom  and  celeri- 
ty  than  the  Americans,  advanced  on  the  SSth  of  Oc- 
tober, and  took  a  strong  position  with  the  Bronx  in 
front.  The  latter  immediately  made  a  correspondent 
movement,  broke  up  their  line  of  detached  camps,  left 
a  corps  for  the  protection  of  Kingsbridge,  and  concen- 
trated  their  whole  strength  in  the  White  Plains,  be*"" 
hind  the  entrenchments  previously  thrown  up  by  their 
advance.  In  this  position.  General  Howe  having  con- 
summated his  plan  for  bringing  his  cautious  advance 
to  a  decisive  action,  advanced  against  the  Amen- 
pans  on  the  98th  in  two  columns ;  his  left  under  Gene- 
ral Heisler.  Before  noon  the  American  advance  par- 
ties were  driven  in,  and  the  enemy  forme4  with  his 
right  upon  the  road  to  Momarioneck,  ab9ut  a  milo 
from  the  American  centre ;  and  with  his  left  upon  tb(^ 
VOL.  r.  .  65 
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Bronx,  about  the  same  distance  from  the  right  flank 
of  the  American  entrenchments.     * 

General  M^Dougall^  with  sixteen  hundred  men^  had 
been  advanced  by  Washington^  to  a  commanding  emi- 
nence^ separated  from  the  right  flank  of  the  Americans 
by  the  Bronx^  which  by  its  windings^  protected  him 
from  the  left  of  the  Royal  force:  And  General  Leslie  with 
the  second  British  Brigade ;  the  Hessian  Grenadiers^ 
under  Colonel  Donop,  and  a  battalion  of  Hessian  in- 
fantry were  ordered  on  the  twenty-eighth  to  dislodge 
him.  With  this  view^  a  brigade  of  the  Hessians^  un- 
der Colonel  Rhal^  passed  the  Bronx,  and  while  the 
other  troops  assailed  General  M^Dougall  in  fronts 
gained  a  position  which  enabled  them  to  annoy  his 
flank.  The  hill,  however,  was  defended  against  this 
force  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  for  more  than  an 
liour,  though  General  M^Dougall  was  deserted  by  two 
thirds  of  his  men ;  four  whole  regiments  of  militia  had 
abandoned  him  in  the  commencement  of  the  action,  at 
the  approach  of  a  small  body  of  light  horse,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  and  fifty. 

During  this  attempt  to  dislodge  General  M'Dougall^ 
the  American  baggage  was  moved  off  in  full  view  of 
the  British  army ;  and  a  scattiering  fire  was  continued 
along  the  adjoining  walls  and  enclosures.  The  Ame- 
ricans lost  forty-seven  killed  and  seventy  wounded, 
and  by  a  return  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  field, 
a  common  expedient  with  the  Americans  at  this  time, 
for  discovering  the  superior  loss  of  the  British,  that  of 
the  enemy  was  said  to  have  been  ten  officers,  inclu- 
ding Colonel  Leslie,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
privates  killed  and  wounded.  From  the  advantage 
of  position,  possessed  by  the  Americans,  there  seems 
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to  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  allowing  so  small  a  pro- 
portion. 

Soon  after  this^  the  Hessian  grenadiers  were  moved 
forward^  within  reach  of  the  American  cannon  ;  with 
the  second  British  brigade  in  their  rear^  and  two  Hes- 
sian brigades  on  the  left  of  the  second ;  the  eighth  and 
centre  maintaining  their  ground.  In  this  position^  the 
whole  royal  army  lay  upon  their  arms^  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  left  to  make  their  attack.  But  during 
the  night,  Washington  changed  his  front ;  his  left  kept 
its  post^  while  his  right  fell  back  and  occupied  a  range 
of  hills.  In  this  admirable  position,  with  his  works 
encreased  and  strengthened,  he  was  prepared  and 
wished  to  receive  the  enemy.  But  Sir  William  Ho we^ 
was  too  wary  to  assail  him,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  dislodge  a  small  force 
under  Colonel  Glover,  from  a  hill  he  had  occupied,' 
drew  off  his  army  towards  Dobb's  Ferry,  determin- 
ing, as  he  said,  to  defer  a  general  action  until  a  rein- 
forcement, which  was  hourly  expected  under  Earl 
Percy,  who  had  been  left  to  watch  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Washington  ;  and  the  Americans  filed  off  in  a 
north  eastern  direction. 

General  Howe,  it  is  said,  was  afterwards  asked 
by  General  Lee,  while  a  prisoner,  why  he  did  not  at- 
tack Washington  at  this  time  ?  His  reply  was  that 
he  had  formed  a  second  line.  But  the  American  de- 
cipline  was  so  defective,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
new  troops  resist  the  contagion  of  a  panick,  so  great, 
that  it  was  thought,  if  General  Howe  had  made  the  at- 
tempt, and  broken  the  first  line,  the  second  would  pro- 
bably have  been  thrown  into  confusion.  To  such  spe^ 
culations,  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that  General  Wash- 
ington knew  his  men,  and  wislied  for  the  attack, 
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At  ike  time  of  the  engagement  between  General  tM^ 
lie  and  General  M^Dougall^  while  the  American  bag** 
gage  was  moving  off^  General  Lee  severely  condemned 
the  manner  in  which  the  American  army  were  drawn 
up*  He  declared  that^  if  the  enemy  should  attack  the 
centre  and  bring  on  a  general  engagement^  the  Ame^ 
ricans  must  meet  with  a  total  defeat^  or  lose  all  their 
baggage^  with  all  the  labour  and  expense  just  incur- 
red in  procuring  new  means  of  transportation.  But  the 
precautions  of  Washington  were  altogether  directed 
to  another  object^  he  had  iio  fears  on  this  account;  his 
operations  were  constantly  made  toprevent  the  enemy 
from  outflanking  him.  The  question  can  only  be  de-* 
cided  by  military  men^  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances  at  the  time ;  and  the  military  char- 
acter of  Washington,  may  be  safely  put  against  that 
of  General  Lee^  in  the  issue.  Washington  was  cool, 
prudent  and  collected.  Lee  headstrong,  impetuous 
and  daring.  The  former  was  the  best  soldier  to  keep 
a  country ;  the  latter  the  best  to  win  it.  And  here 
was  no  country  to  be  went  but  kept ;  it  was  exclusive- 
ly a  war  of  defence. 

The  American  loss  during  thepe  evolutions  and  skir* 
laishings  was  very  inconsideriible.  A  few  privates 
and  four  officers  only  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  At 
first,  it  was  apprehended  to  be  much  more  severe ;  but 
the  missing  militia  were  constantly  returning  to  camp 
after  their  terrour,  had  abated.  A  few  prisoners,  and 
among  them  a  small  number  of  Hessians  and  Wal- 
deckers,  who  testified  some  astonishment  when  they 
found  they  were  to  be  neither  tortured  nor  scalped, 
when  captured  by  the  Americans. 

The  reinforcement  under  Lord  Percy  arrived ;  and 
General  Howe  determined  to  attack  Washington  in 
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his  trendies.  Freparations  were  inade  for  the  evening 
of  the  thirty-first^  but  a  heavy  rain  delayed  the  at^ 
tempt  beyond  the  appointed  hour,  and  it  was  after- 
wards postponed^  althoughthe  day  was  serene. 

A  deserter  during  the  same  day  to  the  Americans^ 
gave  Washington  intelligence  of  this  design,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  following  night,  he  withdrew  his 
troop»-^totally  abandoned  his  camp,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  first,  occupied  the  high  gronnds  in 
North  Castle  District,  about  two  miles  distant,  leav^ 
ing  a  strong  rear  in  the  woods  and  on  the  heights  at 
White  Plains.  So  soon  as  this  was  known  to  the  Bri- 
tish General,  he  ordered  this  corps  to  be  attacked^ 
but  again  he  was  prevented  from  efiTecting  bis  purpose 
by  a  violent  rain.  The  town  of  White  Plains  was  set 
on  fire  by  thek  rear  guard,  with  all  the  forage  near 
the  lines,  and  entirely  consumed.  The  above  mea- 
sure in  the  bitterness  of  party  animosity,  was  charged 
to  the  American  Commander,  but  it  became  evident, 
afterwards,  that  the  burning  of  the  village  was  wholly 
owing  to  the  misconduct  of  Colonel  Austin,  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

After  these  manoeuvres,  Washington,  with  part  of 
his  army,  crossed  the  North  River,  and  took  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Jersey  side,  near  Fort  Lee,  opposite  Fort 
Washington,  leaving  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
men  under  Greneral  Lee,  at  North  Castle. 

General  Howe  presuming  that  Washington  could 
not  be  drawn  into  an  engagement,  on  the  flflk  of  No- 
vember, abandoned  all  his  works  in  the  American 
front,  and  made  an  unexpected  movement  towards  the 
North  River.  <<  The  design  of  this  manceuvre,"  says 
Washington  in  his  despatch  of  the  sixth,  ^<  is  a  matter 
of  much  conjecture  and  speculation,  and  cannot  be 
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accounted  for  with  any  degree  of  certainty.'  The 
grounds  we  had  taken  possession  of  were  strong  and 
advantageous^  and  such  as  they  could  not  have  gained 
without  much  loss  of  bloody  in  case  an  attempt  had 
been  made.  1  had  taken  every  possible  precaution  ta 
prevent  their  outflanking  us ;  which  may  have  led  to 
the  present  measure.  They  may  still  have  in  view 
their  original  plan^  and  by  a  sudden  wheels  try  to  ac- 
complish it.  Detachments  are  constantly  out  to  ob- 
serve their  motions^  and  to  harrass  them  as  much  as 
possible.'' 

^^  In  respect  to  myself^"  he  continues,  after  some 
others  remarks,  ^<  I  cannot  indulge  an  idea  that  Ge- 
neral Howe  supposing  he  is  going  to  New-York, 
means  to  close  the  campaign  and  sit  down  without  at- 
tempting something  more.  I  think  it  highly  probable 
and  almost  certain,  that  he  will  make  a  descent  with 
part  of  his  troops  into  Jersey  :  and  as  soon  as  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  present  manoeuvre  is  real  and  not  a 
feint,  I  shall  use  every  means  in  my  power  to  forward 
a  part  of  our  force  to  counteract  his  designs ;.  nor  shall 
I  be  disappointed  if  he  sends  a  detachment  to  the 
southward,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  winter  cam- 
paign." 

About  tbis  time  too.  Sir  William  Howe  had  as- 
sembled a  number  of  transports  at  Red  Hook,  with 
three  thousand  troops,  with  a  design  of  visiting  Rhode 
Island.  There  was  no  observed  secrecy  in  the  trans- 
action, and  perhaps  from  that  very  reason,  it  was  be- 
lieved bjr  Washington  to  be  destined  to  that  part  of 
the  country,  for  he  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  th^e 
first  step  to  a  southern  expedition. 

^<  In  another  place"  under  the  same  date,  he  says. 
^^  I  expect  the  enemy,  will  send  their  force  against 
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Fort  Washington^  and  invest  it  immediately.''  And 
this^  it  soon  appeared  was  the  real  design  of  the  move- 
ment made  by  Sir  William  Howe.  General  Knyp- 
hausen  had  already  been  advanced  to  secnre  the 
heights^  in  the  neighbourhood  ofKingsbridge^  the  mo- 
ment they  wei*e  evacuated  by  the  Americans^  who 
withdrew  to  Fort  Washington.  In  the  mean  time  se- 
veral ships^  disregarding  all  the  obstructions  in  the 
North  River,  had  ascended  It ;  a  circumstance  calling 
imperiously  on  the  Americans  to  change  their  plans  of 
defence,  and  prepare  for  some  new  and  important  en- 
terprise of  their  enemy.  On  the  eighth,  Washington 
in  writing  to  General  Green,  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance, and  expressed  an  opinion  decidedly  against 
longer  hazarding  at  Fort  Washington,  but  giving  no 
positive  orders  for  its  evacuation,  as  the  character  of 
General  Greene,  who  was  on  tbe  spot,  made  it  justifi- 
able to  leave  him  with  a  discretionary  power,  either 
of  abandoning  it,  or  defending  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
To  this  General  Greene  replied,  that  he  did  not  think 
the  garrison  in  any  danger ;  they  could  be  brought  off 
at  pleasure,  were  very  useful  in  diverting  a  large  force 
from  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  "  This  post"  said 
he,  speaking  of  Fort  Lee,  from  which  Washington 
had  recommended  an  immediate  removal  of  the  stores, 
^^  is  of  no  importance  only  in  conjunction  with  Mount 
Washington.  I  was  over  there  last'evening,  and  the 
enemy  seem  to  be  disposing  matters  to  besiege  the 
place.  Colonel  Morgan,  (the  commander  at  Fort 
Washington.)  thinks  it  will  take  them  till  December 
expires,  before  they  can  carry  it.  If  the  enemy  do 
iV)t  find  it  an  object  of  importance,  they  will  not  trou- 
«  ble  themselves  about  it ;  if  they  do,  it  is  a  full  proof 
that  they  feel  an  injury  from  our  possessing  it.     Our 
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giving  it  np  will  open  a  free  communication  with  the 
country,  by  way  of  Kingsbridge,  that  must  be  a  great 
advantage  to  them  and  injury  to  us/^ 

Injustice  to  the  reputation  of  this  able  officer,  that 
his  reasons  might  be  seen  for  persisting  to  maintain 
this  post,  from  which  such  disastrous  consequences  en« 
sued,  the  above  extract  is  faithfully  given. 

While  Sir  William  Howe  was  thus  taking  advan^ 
tage  of  the  absence  of  the  commander  in  chief  and 
General  Lee,  for  the  reduction  of  this  important  post^ 
the  former  crossed  the  North  River  and  took  the  po- 
sition previously  mentioned,  near  Fort  Lee.  As  the 
dissolution  of  the  American  army  was  now  approach- 
ing, with  the  end  of  the  year,  and  one  body  of  tiiree 
thousand  men  were  within  three  days  df  their  dis- 
charge, he  applied  to  Massachusetts  for  four  thousand 
militia,  and  Greneral  Lee  on  the  sixteenth,  addressed 
those  whose  terms  of  service  had  expired,  with  the  ut- 
most earnestness — appealed  to  their  feelings  as  men^ 
as  soldiers,  on  whose  conduct  the  very  salvation  of 
their  country  was  at  stake,  not  to  desert  him  at  so  cri- 
tical a  moment,  but  all  in  vain.  They  abandoned  the 
army,  leaving  only  General  Lincoln,  with  one  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  of  their  number. 

On  the  fifteenth,  the  royal  army  approached  Mount 
Washington,  and  sent  a  summons  to  Colonel  Mor- 
gan ;  to  which  he  replied  that  the  post  should  be  de- 
fended to  the  last  extremity.  Intelligence  of  this  was 
carried  to  Washington ;  he  repaired  to  Fort,  Lee,  and 
had  neai'ly  crossed  the  North  River,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  in  the  defence,  when  he  met  General  Greene 
and  General  Putnam  returning ;  they  informed  him 
that  the  troops  were  in  high  spirits,  and  would  make 
*  gallant  defence — it  was  late  in  the  evening,  he  re- 
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tamed.  At  this  time  the  garrison  mi^t  have  been 
withdrawn— there  was  a  misgiying  in  the  mind  of 
Washington :  hut  even  he  did  not  believe  the  danger 
so  imminent  that  a  night  was  to  determine  the  fiUe  ci 
the  garrison. 

On  the  following  day^  November  leth^  the  royal 
army  advanced  against  the  post  infoor  different  points. 
While  the  enemy  wereiipproachingy  Generals  Wash- 
ing^m^  Putnam^  Greene^  and  Colonel  Knox,  with  their 
Aids,  had  crossed  the  river,  and  were  hastening  to  the 
fort,  when  a  sudden  sense  of  their  imprudence,  fortu- 
nately induced  them  to  return. 

The  first'  attack  on  the  north  side  was  condnct- 
ed  by  Gteneral  Slnyphausen,  at  the  head  of  two  oo- 
Inmns  of  Hessians  and  Waldeckers.  The  second,  on 
the  eastern  side,  was  made  by  twobattalicms  of  guards^ 
supported  by  Lord  Comwallis,  with  a  body  of  grena- 
diers and  the  thirty  third  re^ment  These  two  parties 
crossed  Haerlem  Creek,  in  boats,  and  landed  on  the 
American  right.  The  third  attack,  meant  as  a  fein^ 
was  conducted  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stirling,  with 
the  forty  second.  The  fourth  division  was  under  Lord 
Percy,  with  his  reinforcements  from  the  south  of  the 
island.  Each  party  was  supported  by  a  powerful  and 
well  served  artillery. 

The  party  under  General  Knyphausen  was  com* 
pelled  to  pass  through  a  thick  wood,  where  a  regi- 
ment of  riflemen  under  Colonel  Rawling  were  posted. 
Between  these  parties  an  action  immediately  com- 
menced, which  was  continued  with  unexampled  spi- 
rit until  the  Hessians  had  lost  a  great  number  of  their 
men. 

Li  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  the  British  light  infan- 
try advanced  against  a  party  of  Americans,  who  were 
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posted  upon  a  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  eminence, 
which  poured  a  very  destructiTe  fire  from  behind  the 
rocks  and  trees ;  and  after  suffering  severely^  drove 
them  from  their  position^  and  thus  secured  the  landing 
of  the  main  body. 

Lord  Percy  carried  an  advanced  work  on  his  side  ; 
and  Golonel  Stirling^  with  the  forty  second^  and  two 
battalions  of  the  second  brigade^  effected  a  landing  on 
the  leff  of  the  American  lines^  forced  his  way  to  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill^  took  one  hundred  and  seveBty 
prisoners^  and  then  crossed  the  island.  A  detatchmeirt 
from  the  American  flying  camp^  who  were  stationed 
upon  the  lines^  abandoned  them  after  a  slight  resist- 
ance^ and  erowded  tumultuously  within  the  fort;  into 
which^  also,  Golonel  Magaw  had  determined  to  throw 
himself^  when  thus  he  saw  the  lines  forsaken. 

In  the  mean  time^  Colonel  Rhal^  who  led  the  right 
column  of  Knyphausen's  attack^  pushed  forward  and 
lodged  his  troops  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
fort^  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  the  left  column.  A 
summons  was  then  repeated^  and  the  garrison  surren- 
dered as  prisoners  of  war;  the  officers  keeping  their 
side  arms  and  baggage.  The  total  loss  of  the  British 
has  been  represented^  but  very  erroneously^  at  twelve 
hundred.  In  a  letter  of  November  Slst^  it  is  there  sta* 
ted  by  Washington  himself^  as  communicated  by  Go- 
lonel Gadwallader^  who  was  paroled—That  of  the 
Hessians,  about  three  hundred  privates  and  twenty 
seven  officers  were  killed  and  wounded :  about  forty 
of  the  British  troops  and  two  or  three  officers.  No  pri- 
soners, of  course^  were  taken :  and  the  total,  instead 
of  twelve  hundred,  was  only  three  hundred  and  seven- 
ty.   That  of  the  gainerS;  tiie  same  letter  says^  ^  was 
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very  inconsiderable  ;'^  but  does  not  mention  the  nuni'- 
ber. 

The  number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  fort  has  been 
generally  stated  at  about  twenty  seven  hundred^  and 
£rom  that  to  three  thousand :  if  to  the  former  be  ad* 
ded  those  which  had  been  previously  captured  by 
Colonel  Stirling^  the  total  will  amount  to  twenty  eight 
hundred  and  seventy^  which  reduces  the  difference  to 
a  very  inconsiderable  number :  but  there  is  yet  soma- 
thing  inexplicable  in  the  whole  account  On  the  S2rth 
of  October  Washington  states^  in  his  despatch  of  that 
day^  that  there  were  fourteen  hundred  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington^ and  six  hupdred  at  Kingsbridge*  These  were 
afterwards  united, '  and  amounted  to  only  two  thou* 
sand.    And  again  on  the  I6th  of  November,  the  ve- 
ry day  after  the  enemy  appeared  before  the  Fort, 
Wasldngton  writes  thus.  ^^  When  the  army  moved  up 
in  consequence  of  General  Howe^s  landing  at  Frog 
Poind;,  dolonel  Magaw  was  left  in  that  command,  with 
about  twelve  hundred  men,  and  wders  ^ven  to  defend 
it  to  the  last :"  then,  aft^  observing  that  he  had  coun- 
termanded Hiese  orders,  and  left  the  defeuiqe  entirely 
to  General  Greene,  he  proceeds — ''  General  Greene, 
siruck  with  the  importance  of  the  post,  and  the  dis- 
couragement which  our  evacuation  of  posts  must  ne- 
cessarily have  given,  reinforced  Colonel  Magaw  with 
detadiments  from  several  regiments  of  the  flying  camp, 
but  chiefly  of  Pennsylvania,  so  as  to  make  up  their 
numbw  about  two  thousand.^'    Ajaother circumstance 
wiich  ^ontribates  to  theproof  that  the^ixriscm  amount- 
ed to  only  two,  instead  of  tb-ee  thousand,  is  this':— ^ 
the. letter  from  which  the  last  extract  is  taken,  is  offi- 
cial, and  was  not  written  until  the  garrison  had  sur- 
lendered  $  at  which  time  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
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Washington  was  so  ignorant  of  its  force^  as  to  esti- 
mate it  at  one  thousand  men  less  than  the  truth. 

The  letter  continues  :  ^^  Early  this  morning  Colo- 
nel Magaw  posted  his  troops  partly  in  the  lines  thrown 
up  by  our  army^  on  our  first  coming  thither  from 
New  York,  and  partly  on  a  commanding  hill  lying 
north  of  Mount  Washington.  In  this  position  the  at- 
tack began  about  ten  o'clock,  which  our  troops  stood 
and  returned  the  fire  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  me 
great  hopes  the  enemy  were  entirely  repulsed.  But 
at  this  time  a  body  of  troops  crossed  Haerlem  river  in 
boats,  and  landed  inside  of  the  second  lines,  our  troops 
being  then  engaged  in  the  first. 

^^  Colonel  Cadwallader,  who  commanded  in  the 
lines,  sent  off  a  detachment  to  oppose  them ;  but  they, 
being  overpowered  by  numbers,  gave  way ;  upon  which 
Colonel  Cadwallader  ordered  his  troops  to  retreat  in 
order  to  gain  the  fort.  It  was  done  with  much  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  enemy  crossing  over,  came  upon  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  number  of  them  surrendered. 

^<  At  this  time  the  Hessians  advanced  on  the  north 
side  of  tlie  fort  in  very  large  bodies.  They  were  re- 
ceived by  the  troopis  posted  there  with  proper  spirit, 
and  kept  back  a  considerable  time ;  but  at  lengthy 
they  were  also  obliged  to  submit  to  a  superiority  of 
numbers,  and  retire  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort." 

Washington  then  concludes,  after  mentioning  that 
the  garrison  had  surrendered  prisoners  ef  war,  and 
that  he  had  sent  a  billet  to  the  commanding  officer  di- 
recting him  to  hold  out  until  evening,  when  he  should 
b6  brought  off;  but  which  arrived  too  late,  as  the  trea- 
ty was  concluded  so  far  that  he  could  not  retract — ^in 
these  words :  ^<  The  loss  of  such  a  number  of  officers 
and  men,  many  of  whom  have  been  trained  with  more 
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than  common  attention,  will,  I  fear,  be  sorely  felt," 
And  this  is  all  he  says  of  an  event  which  shook  the 
whole  continent  of  America;  an  event  which  in  its  con- 
sequences reduced  the  hopes  of  the  country  to  despon- 
dency. 

On  the  day  of  the  attack  General  Greene  and  some 
other  officers  united  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
fort.  The  former  censured  Colonel  Magaw  for  suf- 
fering the  troops  to  crowd  into  the  fort,  when  they 
abandoned  the  lines^  instead  of  ordering  them  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  facing  the  north,  to  encounter  the  Hes- 
sians ;  and  was  of  opinion,  further,  that  if  they  had 
been  so  posted,  the  royal  army  might  have  been  kept 
at  bay  till  night,  when  the  troops  could  have  been 
brought  off.  There  can  be  little  question  that  if  Ge- 
neral Greene  had  been  in  command  at  the  time,  that 
a  more  resolute  defence  would  have  been  made,  and  if 
the  enemy  had  not  been  repulsed,  he  would  have  main- 
tained his  position,  at  all  hazards  for  one  night,^  which 
might  have  saved  the  garrison. 

From  the  position  in  which  Washington  was  plac- 
ed, he  could  distinctly  see  his  soldiers  bayonetted, 
while  upon  their  knees,  with  their  hands  uplifted,  and 
even  at  that  hour,  great  as  must  have  been  his  anxie- 
ty, when  the  fate  of  so  important  a  post  was  at  stake^ 
the  feelings  of  the  man  were  as  conspicuous  as  those 
of  the  soldier.  It  is  said,  he  was  affected  with  the 
butchery  even  to  tears  :  and  General  Lee,  to  whom 
the  fate  of  the  post  was  sent  by  express,  so  far  for- 
got the  natural  and  unbending  stateliness  of  his  cha- 
racter, as  to  burst  into  the  most  passionate  exclama- 
tions, accompanied  also  with  tears.  It  was  indeed  a 
terrible  blow.  Even  on  the  IQth,  he  had  not  recover- 
ed his  composure ;  for  he  wrote  thus  to  Washington 
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CD  that  day— ^^  Oh  General^  why  would  you  be  over- 
persuaded  by  men  of  inferiour  judgment  to  your  own  ? 
It  was  a  cursed  affair!"  The  defence  of  the  post  had 
always  appeared  impossible  to  this  eccentrick  man. 
The  moment  he  was  told  that  it  was  determined  to 
maintain  it^  he  exclaimed,  ^^then  we  are  undone!^' 
See  I.  Wilkinson's  Memoirs^  108^  for  a  letter  of  his 
to  General  Gates^  in  which  he  says,  ^^  EntvB  nousj  4 
certaid  great  man  is  damnably  deficient" 

Fort  Washington  being  reduced,  the  Mrhole  energy 
of  Sir  William  Howe  was  directed  immediately  against 
Fort  Lee.    This  is  situated  upon  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  abont  ten  miles  in  extent,  with  the  North  River 
on  one  side,  and  the  Hackinsack,  and  the  English 
Neighbourhood,  one  of  its  branches,  on  the  other  side; 
neither  of  which  were  fordable  near  the  works.  This 
neck  joins  the  main  land  nearly  opposite  the  commu- 
nication between  the  North  and  East  Rivers,  at  Slings- 
bridge.    It  had  always  been  regarded  as  an  append- 
age to  Fort  Washington,  and  after  the  fall  of  thai, 
every  effort  had  been  making  to  recover  the  stores,  ar- 
tillery, and  ammunition ;  the  last  of  which  was  com- 
pletely effected,  but  the  other  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.    It  was  not  intended  to  withstand  the  enemy 
for  an  hour ;  preparations  for  abandoning  were  alrea- 
dy on  foot,  when  on  the  10th  of  November,  in  the  moni' 
.  ing,  Lord  Gomwallis,  with  the  first  and  second  bat- 
talions of  light  infantry ;  two  companies  of  chasseurs; 
two  battalions  of  British  and  two  of  Hessian  grena- 
diers ;  two  battalions  of  guards,  and  the  thirty  third 
and  fifty  second  re^ments,  passed  through  this  commu- 
nication in  boats,  and  landed  between  Dobb's  Ferry 
and  Fort  Lee,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  English 
neighbourhood.    An  account  of  this  movement  was 
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brouglit  to  General  Greene,  while  in  bed.  An  imme- 
diate evacuation  was  resolved  upon.  The  garrison 
Were  directed  to  gain  the  English  Neighbourhood, 
which  would  secure  their  Tetreat ;  and  an  express  was 
dispatched  to  Washington  at  the  Hacknsack  town. 
The  main  body  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
so  as  to  secure  the  bridge,  and  Washington  took  com- 
mand of  them,  while  General  Greene  returned  to  se- 
cure the  remainder,  and  collect  the  stragglers,  which 
was  happily  effected.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy, 
as  soon  as  he  had  gained  the  high  ground  in  his  front, 
formed,  and  advanced  against  the  fort,  extending  them- 
selves in  their  progress,  to  seize  on  the  passes  over 
the  river. 

By  the  decisive  movement  of  the  energetick  Gh*eene, 
much  was'  done  to  counteract  the  evil  impressions 
against  him  for  the  share  he  had  in  the  loss  of  the 
garrison  at  the  other  fort,  and  the  garrison  was  snatch- 
ed from  the  enemy  when  almost  within  his  reach ;  with 
the  loss,  it  is  true,  of  all  their  artillery,  then  a  most 
important  consideration  ;  a  quantity  of  tents  which 
could  not  be  replaced,  and  some  stores ;  with  ninety 
nine  privates  and  six  officers  taken  by  the  enemy. 

The  purpose  of  Lord  Cornwallis  was  to  throw  his 
troops  across,  from  the  place  of  landing,  so  far  as  the 
Hackinsack  bridge,  which  would  have  enclosed  the 
garrison  between  the  North  and  Hackinsack  rivers, 
where  they  must  have  fallen  speedily,  by  some  mean9 
or  other ;  by  land  or  water ;  as  it  had  already  been 
demonstrated  that  the  obstructions  in  the  North  River 
could  not  prevent  the  passage  of  ships.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  critical  moment. 

Lord  Gomwallis  might  have  effected  his  purpose 
with  much  greater  facility  than  Greene  could  have 
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prevented  him :  His  Lordship  was  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  field ;  and  it  was  four  miles  from  the 
fort  to  the  road  approaching  the  head  of  the  English 
Neighbourhood,  when  Greene  amused  his  Lordship 
by  mancBuvering  his  troops  as  if  for  battle^  till  Wash- 
ington had  secured  the  bridge  over  the  Hackinsack. 

The  attention  of  Congress  had^  at  intervals^  from 
their  first  assembly^  been  strongly  directed  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  navy.  There  were  those  among  the 
Americans  who  remembered  that  their  adversary  had 
once  been  as  helpless  as  themselves  in  that  most  im- 
portant engine  of  warfare,  to  a  maritime  people ;  and 
how  formidable  she  had  became,  solely  on  account  of 
her  navy.  They  reflected  that  the  materials  were  all 
within  their  reach ;  and  that  their  extensive  sea  coast 
and  innumerable  harbours  at  the  same  time  would  fur- 
nish a  navy  with  employment,  and  protection.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that,  at  that  very  early  period,  they  saw 
all  the  advantages  of  a  navy.  What  was.  then  specu- 
lation, has  since  become  fact ;  what  was  then  prophe- 
cy, has  in  late  days  been  fulfilled.  But  even  specu- 
lation and  prophecy  did  not  then  imagine  or  predict 
such  facts  as  have  since  occurred  to  demonstrate  the 
indispensable  importance  of  a  navy  to  America. 
They  had  then  little  experience,  were  impressed  with 
respect  for  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  had  little  leisure 
to  reflect  upon,  or  investigate  the  subject  properly.  It 
was  seen  that,  although  not  an  island,  America  was 
only  to  be  approached  by  water ;  that,  although  she 
might  never  be  able  to  barricade  her  coast  with  a  line 
af  battle  ships ;  or  entrench  her  whole  frontier  be- 
hind her  wooden  walls,  she  was  yet  invulnerable,  if 
she  could  defend  her  shores ;  that  ships  can  only  be 
fought  by  ships,  that  the  most  valuable  commerce  of 
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Great  Britain  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  AmericaiifiH«- 
and  could  only  be  protected  by  convoys  as  numerous 
as  their  merchantmen;  that  America  ought  not  to 
strive  in  battle  with  her  enemy  on  the  waters ;  that 
she  wanted  no  fleets — no  navy  for  disputing  the  em- 
^  pire  of  the  ocean^  but  a  few  swift  sailers^  that  could 
run  or  fight  at  pleasure. 

With  these  considerations  operating  upon  Con- 
gress^ a  naval  committee  after  repeated  propositions 
and  consultations  produced  a  report  which  terminat- 
ed on  the  twentieth  of  November^  in  a  resolution  for 
the  immediate  building  and  equipment  of  three  se- 
venty-fours^ five  thirty-six  gun  fHgates^  and  one 
eighteen  gun  brig^  to  be  built  in  Massachusetts^ 
New  Hampshire^  Pennsylvania^  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. 

On  the  SSd  of  November^  General  Washington^ 
retreated  to  Newark^  New  Jersey^  where  his  whole 
force^  on  being  mustered^  was  found  to  be  only  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  His  troops  had  aban- 
doned him  in  whole  companies  on  his  march :  a 
heavy  despondency  lay  upon  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
people  of  America.  Yet^  threatening  as  were  the  pros- 
pects of  the  future;  gloomy  as  was  tlie  present;  he  stood 
amid  the  dreadful  calm^  as  if  fully  anticipating  the 
storm  that  was  to  burst  upon  him,  and  feeling  Uiat  it 
was  not  to  be  avoided^  but  met.  Were  it  for  him  to 
disarm  it  of  its  terrours^  it  had  been  done ;  but  it  was 
impossible.  America  was  not  to  be  sheltered  from 
the  tempest ;  but  with  the  sublimity  of  great  mindis  in 
adversity  he  looked  forward  with  the  hope  of  rescu- 
ing something  from  the  wreck.  There  were  heights 
in  America^  yet  inaccessible  to  the  enemy ;  ramparts 
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ewtli :  He  could  abaodon  the  shores  of  his  coimtxy 
— retreat  to  h^  moantains  with  a  few  iaithful  follow- 
er^ and  there  amid  cloads  and  snows^  hang  oot  the 
banner  of  his  America,  in  defiance  to  her  oppresses. 
^^  Where  liberty  was^  there  was  his  country ;"  he  felt 
himself  wediled  to  her  fate  and  was  her  i^pointed  cham- 
pion. It  was  not  at  this  nor  at  that  side  of  a  river; 
it  was  not  cm  the  mountain  or  in  the  valley ;  the  city  or 
the  wilderness  that  he  cared  to  dwell ; — ^it  was  when 
man  walked  erect ;  stood  opri^t  before  his  Maker 
— the  pathless  wood,  the  mountain  and  the  desert 
were  places  of  refuge  provided,  by  heaven  itself,  for 
the  great  and  good.  There  in  tbtt  last  hold  of  liberty 
he  would  be  found  at  bay  by  his  hunters. 

Whither  shall  we  go?  said  he  at  this  time  to  a 
favourite  officer — ^if  we  retreat  to  the  back  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  the  Fennsylvanians  support  us? 
That  officer  saw  nothing  but  dLsconragement, — <<  If 
the  lower  counties,^^  said  he,  in  reply,  ^'  are  sub- 
dued and  abandon  our  course,  the  back  counties 
will  do  the  same/^  Washington  was  silent  for  a 
moment— the  memory  of  what  he  was,  of  what  he 
might  have  been  with  soldiers  worthy  of  him,  came, 
over  his  spirit,  and  he  was  disturbed ;  but  only  for  a 
moment;  collecting  all  the  force  of  his  character, 
embodying  his  whole  soul  in  one  sentence,  which 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  he  added,  <<  we  must 
retire  to  Virginia — numbers  will  repair  to  us  for  safe- 
ty ;  we  must  carry  on  a  predatory  war,  and  if  over- 
powered we  must  cross  the  Alleghanies.^' 

What  a  spirit  was  there !  what  should  a  country 
despair  of  from  a  chiefs  who  with  all  tlie  inflexibility 
of  the  Boman  had  not  his  weakness — ^would  not  offer 
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himself  at  the  threshold  of  the  temple — ^would  not 
perish  with  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  but  dared  to 
survive  them^  and  if  he  fell,  would  fall  not  at  the  en- 
trance^ but  within  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  sanctu- 
ary^ grasping  the  horns  of  the  altar.  He  would  not 
desert  the  hopes  of  his  country  during  the  earliest  ce- 
remonies of  their  sepulture^  but  would  watch  round 
them  for  some  propitious  hour^  when  they  should 
burst  their  cemetery  and  reappear  in  more  awful  sub- 
limity and  potency. 

During  the  whole  of  his  life ;  during  the  whole  of 
the  revolution  when  the  master  spirits  of  their  race 
buckled  on  their  armour  and  came  forth  in  their 
strength;  when  the  feeble  dropped  away^  and  the 
strong  were  scattered^  and  when  only  the  mightiest 
survived  the  trials  there  was  never  a  sentiment  utter- 
ed so  worthy  of  America. 

Hitherto  the  enemy  had  seen  Washington^  with 
the  remnant  of  a  disorderly  rabble^  vainly  strug- 
gling to  repress  his  own  generous  feelings^  to  hide 
the  anguish  of  a  soldier^  and  they  almost  pitied  him. 
Hitherto  his  countrymen  had  seen  him  in  retreat — 
the  enemy  hanging  on  his  footsteps — turning  on  his 
pursuers  in  desperation — struggling  with  them  when 
hope  had  abandoned  him ;  yet  all  this  time  with  an  ar- 
my powerful  in  numerical  force.  To  day  battling  in 
his  entrenchments;  now  facing  his  enemy^  and  now  fly- 
ing before  him ;  circumstances  most  trying  to  the  best 
established  reputation — a  mode  of  trial  too^  which 
none  but  the  truly  great  can  abide.  Popularity  is 
easily  gained  and  more  easily  lost.  But  Washington 
was  never  popular  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
worA      His  was  that  enduring   reputation    which 
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tarns  away  from  popular  eulogy^  in  calm  disapproba- 
tion ;  that  reputation  which  enemies  are  the  first  to 
proclaim.  It  is  the  protracted  growth  of  years ;  and 
its  decay  whatever  be  the  causes  thereof^  is  equalljr 
slow.  Thus  had  Washington  been  viewed  till  this 
calamitous  hour^  when  his  hopes  were  all  in  an  army 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men.  But  suppose 
bis  last  hope  had  failed — ^that  he  had  been  deserted 
by  his  last  battalion,  by  his  soldiers  and  countrymen, 
which  would  have  been  more  than  probable  had  thlp 
little  band  been  cut  to  pieces ;  that  with  a  few  of 
those  whose  heads  were  as  lofty  as  his  ow%  he  had 
abandoned  the  plains  and  sought  the  mountains ;  that 
the  name  of  Washington  had  been  thundered  fromtbo 
heights,  of  the  AUeghanies — where  no  artillery  could 
approach,  and  where  a  navy  would  be  derided — ^sur- 
rounded by  the  tenants  of  the  wilderness,  the  savage^ 
and  a  few  of  his  guards ;  and  suppose  that  there,  in 
the  last  retreat  of  liberty,  there  !  he  had  perished^ 
what  would  have  been  the  fame  of  Washington? 
when  would  it  have  been  forgotten  ?  It  would  have 
been  the  rallying  word  for  future  millions  when  op- 
pressed by  bondage ;  the  spirits  of  Washington  and 
Tell  and  Kosciusko,  would  forever  have  been  seen  in 
the  van  of  those  who  smote  for  liberty ;  to  them  would 
have  arisen  their  hymns  in  battle,  and  their  invoca- 
tions in  peace.  With  what  a  different  feeling  he 
would  now  be  regarded  by  Americans,  had  he  so 
pcridbed,  had  he  left  his  country  in  subjection !  H^ 
would  have  been  the  holiest  of  martyrs,  and  temple^ 
would  have  arinon  to  his  name :  the  Alles:hanie«^ 
would  be  the  MKta  of  true  believers  in  the  divinitv 
of  pstrioliHitt. 
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Yet  all  this  Washington  meditated ;  and  all  this  he 
would  have  done-  Why  then  should  it  be  forgotten  ? 
The  frigid  character  of  history  would  have  been  ani- 
mated to  enthusiasm:  her  conceptions  would  have 
been  illuminated ;  and  instead  of  epitaphs^  and  monu- 
mental entablatures  of  greatness^  she  would  have  been 
kindled  with  blazonry^  eloquence^  and  song;  and 
who  would  have  been  so  fastidious  as  to  condemn  it  ? 
Washington  would  have  been  inspiration  not  only 
to  the  fioetf  but  to  the  historian^  the  architect  and 
sculptor.  And  shall  less  be  done  for  him^  because 
he  did  more  than  this?  Shall  he  be  remembered  only 
in  sdiool-boy  narratives  and  passionless  records^  be- 
<;ause  he  did  not  perish !  because^  instead  of  being 
lefl;  the  heirs  of  bondage^  Americans  are  free  ? 

Washington  did  more  than  all  this :  and  deserves 
infinitely  more  of  his  countrymen  tban  if  he  had  un- 
furled his  banner  to  the  tempest^  and  perished  upou 
the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies.  He  saved  a  nation  by 
a  sacrifice  more  glorious  tlian  mai*tyrdom.  A  martyr 
dies  but  once^  but  Washington^  the  soldier  and  the 
man^  suffered  a  death  in  every  disaster  and  humilia- 
tion of  his  countrymen.  Where  then  is  their  gi*atitnde  ? 
It  is  true  that  bis  name  is  a  continued  subject  of  pom- 
pous^ indiscriminate  declamation — but  is  any  of  it  all 
worthy  of  him  ?  There  is  also  a  national  jubilee ;  but 
is  it  a  hallowed  day  ?  how  is  it  sanctified  ?  Not  as  a 
day  of  religious  celebration^  in  which  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  country  should  be  assembled^  and  be  made 
to  feel  the  emancipation  that  was  wrought  for  them ; 
but  as  a  day  of  riot,  clamour,  and  uximeaning  parade. 
He  is  the  subject  of  painting  ;  but  in  what  maimer? 
Not  with  his  countenance  illuminated  as  in  the  cuuu- 
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cil  or  the  field.     He  is  now  and  then  mentioned — but 
with  the  dull,  monotonous  repetition  of  set  phrases : 
in  poems,  he  is  sung  as  the  great  and  good ;  but  why 
is  he  not  sung  as  the  only  great  man  ?  the  only  one  of 
his  race  who  has  vindicated  his  origin ;  and  in  the  im- 
age of  the  Omnipotent,  has  forebome  to  act  like  the  ve- 
riest slave  to  ambition.     August  and  terrible  without 
crime ;  and  awful  even  in  mildness.     He,  too,  is  the 
subject  of  histories  :  but  of  histories  where  the  states* 
man  aud  the  philosophor  forget  they  were  men  in  the 
delineation  of  men :  in  histories  where  Americans  are 
t  given  to  Americans  with  as  little  of  his  life  and  cha- 
racter as  are  the  representations  of  the  pencil.     Why 
does  not  history  assert  her  supremacy — ^give  life  as  it 
is,  character  in  its  warmth ;  not  the  austere  and  f orbidr 
ding  narrative  of  deeds.    Men  must  be  made  to  feel 
as  well  as  think ;  great  men  are  to  be  made  by  enthu- 
siasm,  and  enthusiasm  is  not  generated  by  thought^ 
but  by  feeling.       Histories,  then,  whatever  is  the 
practice,  should  be  so  given,  as  to  awaken  emotion ; 
to  stir  the  feeling,  or  the  influence  of  the  examples  it 
records  is  never  felt,  can  never  be  productive  of  ener- 
gy or  utility.     But  this  is  the  age  of  barren  philoso- 
phy— ^passionless  elocution,    apathy  and   coldness, 
which  nothing  can  disturb  or  animate :  and  with  which 
the  firm  feelings  of  the  heart  have  nothing  to  do. 

But  fashionable  as  it  is  to  dwell  on  wonders  with 
an  immoveable  countenance ;  to  contemplate  the  stu- 
pendous elevations,  the  interminable  rivers  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  mighty  era  of  her  revolution,  as  matters 
of  course — ^the  man  who  does  not  feel  a  lifting  of  his 
spirit,  a  more  sublime  conception  of  the  human  char- 
acter, when  the  name  of  Washington  is  pronounced, 
though  it  be  in  a  Idstory,  deserves  no  resting  place  in 
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the  country  he  has  emancipated ;  he  should  be  banish- 
ed from  her  atmosphere^  to  where  the  breathings  of  li- 
berty have  never  been  felt  upon  the  wind^  where  all  is 
calm  and  motionless.  America  was  not  made  for  sto- 
icks.  ^he  has  nursed  and  reared  too  many  great  men ; 
men  who  want  no  pyramids  to  perpetuate  their  deeds ; 
men  who  pannot  be  forgotten  after  they  are  once  un- 
derstood ;  whose  memories  should  be  consecrated  to 
the  holiest  feelings  of  the  heart ;  not  in  useless  statua- 
ry^  but  in  the  affections  ;  whose  images  should  be  in 
the  mind^  and  found  only  by  the  family  altar^  the  fire- 
side^ and  in  the  habitations  of  those^  whom  they  pro- 
tected. 

As  yet  Ameicicans  want  a  national — almost  a  natu- 
ral feeling  on  the  subject.  They  either  ask  too  much 
or  too  little ;  they  make  all  their  patriots  demigods  in 
their  national  anniversary,  and  forget  them  all  the'rest 
of  the  year.  But  another  spirit  is  already  awakening ; 
the  genius  of  the  country ,  is  disturbed ;  it  will  one 
day  come  forth,  and  then,  Americans  will  speak  of 
.their  revolutionary  men,  as  they  are  spoken  of,  some- 
times, in  Europe  :  as  the  natural  productions  of  a  great 
empire,  whose  march  is  to  h%  as  calm  and  irresistible 
as  fate ;  whose  destiny,  revealed  at  its  birth,  is  to  be 
mighty  without  bloodshed,  and  without  convulsion. 

Though  all  this  be  generally  seen  in  Europe,  years 
may  pass  away  before  it  be  acknowledged ;  and  a  still 
longer  time  before  it  be  admitted  by  Great  Britain.  She 
has  not  yet  forgotten  that  from  her  breast  was  drawn 
the  spirit  which  made  her  youngest  born  so  terrible 
in  its  childhood.  Recollections  of  mutual  injury  pro- 
voke mutual  injustice ;  but  it  will  not  always  be  so. 
The  lioness  will  forget  that  her  whelp  was  plucked 
from  her  in  its  birth ;  and  the  torn  mane  of  the  young 
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lion  will  not  always  bear  testimony  to  his  sufferings  in 
the  struggle.    The  ligaments  that  were  rent  asunder 
by  the  revolution  may  never  unite — ought  never  to 
unite :  but  their  sensibility  will  be  deadened^  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  agony  pass  away.  Mutual  justice 
will  then  be  done.     America  will  bear  testimony  to 
the  home  of  her  fathers  ;  and  Great  Britain  will  look 
with  admiration  upon  the  heroick  aspect  of  her  young- 
est born.   America  will  be  the  first  to  oppose  all  who 
Ivould  disturb  the  venerable  majesty  of  her  parent; 
while  that  parent  will  see  her  age  renewed^  her  chi- 
valry awakened^  her  genius  rekindled^  and  the  stu- 
pendous resurrection  of  British  greatness  in  the  west- 
em  world.  It  will  no  longer  be  pretended  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  country  of  mountains  and  waters  could 
exhibit  only  the  degeneracy  of  creation ;  that  she  has 
produced  no  great  captains ;  no  legislators ;  no  philo- 
sophers ;  nor^  on  the  other  hand^  will  it  be  maintain- 
ed^ that  all  her  generals  were  soldiers  ;  all  her  legis- 
lators statesmen ;  all  her  writers  Bacons  or  Newtons*^-^ 
but  the  few  that  she  had  will  be  plucked  from  oblivion^ 
and  distinguished  from  the  multitude.    Less  will  be 
asked  by  America^  and  more  will  be  granted  by  Grtni 
Britain^  till  both  unite  in  admiration  for  the  truly  great 
of  both  countries.    May  that  hour  speedily  arrive  t 
But  it  must  be  the  work  of  another  and  a  nobler  age, 
when  men  shall  no  longer  be  ashamed  to  feel^  nor 
afraid  to  speak. 
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on  the  Lakes — State  of  preparations  at  Ticonderogor^-^^^d- 
vantages  gained  by  the  British  in  the  Campaignr^Heroick  de- 
termination  of  Washington — His  retreat  through  the  Jerseys. 
Desperate  situation  of  American  affairs^^Capture  of  Oeneral 
Lee-^Issue  of  the  Campaign — Measures  of  Congres^-^Bril- 
liant  affair  at  Trenton :  at  Princeton-^^Their  effects  an  the 
Publick  ntind^-^Skirmishin^^Treatment  of  Prisoners. 

Having  in  the  preceeding  chapter  followed 
Washington  through  a  succession  of  retreats^  evacu- 
ations^  and  disasters^  from  the  defeat  at  Long  Island^ 
when  at  the  head  of  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  men 
— to  his  arrival  at  Newark^  after  the  loss  of  Forts 
Washington  and  Lee^  when  his  army  was  reduced 
to  about  three  thousand  five  hundred^  and  constantly 
diminishing,  it  may  be  proper  to  show  how  the  spi- 
rits of  the  people  were  affected  by  the  operations  of 
their  army  in  other  quarters;  whether  they  were 
supported  by  counteracting  triumphs,  or  disheartened 
by  further  and  accumulated  defeats  and  disgraces. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  detail,  innumerable 
circumstances,  shewing  the  disorder  and  weakness 
prevailing  in  the  American  army,  have  been  arrang- 
ed and  exhibited.  The  laxity  of  discipline,  the  tri- 
vial punishments  inflicted  for  the  most  alarming  and 
destructive  crimes,  such  as  disobedience,  fraud,  sleep- 
ing on  the  watch,  collectively  establish  the  fact,  that  the 
soldiery,  so  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  subjection, 

was  nearly  independent  of  all  order  and  laws.  Their 
VOL,  I.  88 
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officers  could  not^  and  dared  not  punish  them.  These 
dreadful  irregularities  were  at  last  reduced  to  some 
degree  of  order.  On  the  10th  of  September^  the 
Board  of  War  produced  a  series  of  articles^  defining 
and  regulating  the  duties  and  prescribing  punishment 
for  offences  in  the  army. 

Had  this  been  properly  done  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war^  the  revolution  would  have  been 
completed  at  furthest^  in  two  campaigns^  then  every 
man  who  enlisted,  would  enter  under  a  supposed  ob- 
ligation to  do  his  duty,  and  his  punishment  for  not 
doing  it^  would  have  been  considered  as  an  act  of 
jiustice ;  now  it  had  been  delayed  so  long,  that  the 
troQps  had  a  law  of  their  own — it  was  published  by 
all  those  who  returned  from  the  army,  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  and  new  punishment,  or 
greater  severity  would  be  regarded  not  as  justice,  bnt 
as  cruelty.  Yet,  late  as  it  came,  it  was  a  vast  effort  to- 
wards perfection.  Soldiers  began  to  take  a  pride  in  the 
profession  when  they  found  those  who  were  a  dis- 
grace to  it,  no  longer  screened  from  punishment  and 
infamy,  no  longer  participating'  in  the  glory  of  the 
high  minded  and  virtuous. 

Something  of  the  unsettled  and  arbitrary  notions 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the  duties  of 
a  military  officer,  will  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  the 
following  relation.  The  commanding  General  exer- 
cbed  a  power  little  less  than  absolute  :  and  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  were  proportionably  despotick. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  General  Arnold  had  left 
Montreal  and  crossed  from  the  island  of  Longuiel  to 
the  continent,  on  the  route  to  Ghamblee.  A  great 
part  of  the  British  fleet  and  army  had  just  sailed  for 
the  same  place,  and  would  have  arrived  but  for  a 
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faillire  ctf  wind^  about  the  same  time  with  Gene- 
ral Arnold. 

The  General  when  he  left  Montreal^  brought  off 
a  large  quantity  of  merchandize^  which  he  directed 
Colonel  Hazen  to  take  charge  of:  He  had  previous- 
ly directed  Captain^  afterwards  General  Wilkinson^ 
to  seize  his  goods^  but  with  the  spirit  of  a  soldier^  he 
ventured  to  remonstrate^  and  was  excused.  They 
were  afterwards  sold^  and  Arnold  pocketted  the  pro- 
ceeds. A  circumstance  which  induced  Gapt.  Wilkinson 
to  leave  his  family.  The  Colonel  disapproving  of 
the  whole  measure^  absolutely  refused  obedience. 
This  refusal  exceedingly  exasperated  the  irrita- 
ble Arnold.  When  they  reached  Crown  Pointy  a 
part  of  the  goods  was  missing,  the  owners  had  fol- 
lowed them  with  their  invoices  and  claimed  a  re- 

^  storation,  and  a  court  martial  was  assembled  for  the 
trial  of  Colonel  Hazen  on  charges^  preferred  by  Ge- 
neral Arnold.  The  Colonel  was  honourably  acquit- 
ted ;  but,  such  was  the  intemperate  conduct  of  Ar- 
nold towards  the  court,  that  they  were  about  pun- 
ishing him  for  contempt,  but  first  demanded  his  ar- 
rest of  General  Gates,  a  demand  to  obviate  which  in 
the  plenitude  of  military  authority  he  only  replied  by 
immediately  dissolving  the  court  and  appointing  Ar- 
nold the  next  day  to  the  command  on  the  lake.  Ge- 
neral Arnold  was  a  remarkably  active  daring  man, 
and  at  that  time  the  want  of  his  services  might  not 
have  been  easily  supplied ;  much  therefore  should  be 
allowed  in  palliation  of  the  contempt  here  shown  by 
General  Gates  to  the  court  when  they  had  deliberate- 
ly complained  of  Arnold.    The  court  continued  sit- 

'  ting  notwithstanding  their  dissolution  by  General 
Gates,  till  they  had  finished  the  examination,  given 
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jadgment^  and  prepared  their  proceedings  to  be  laid 
before  Congress. 

At  the  same  time  other  charges  were  preferred 
against  General  Arnold  by  Colonel  Brown  who  com- 
plained that  the  general  charged  him  with  having 
plundered  the  baggage  of  officers^ contrary  to  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation ;  but  General  Gates  had  already 
determined  upon  him  to  command  the  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlain^  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  com- 
plaints of  Colonel  Brown. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  better  chmce  for  the 
command  of  the  little  navy^  which  was  to  dispute 
with  that  of  great  Britain  for  the  possession  of  the 
Lake;  for^  with  all  the  evil  qualities  of  his  nature^ 
which  may  be  traced  to  one  weakness — ^profligacy ; 
he  had  a  resolute  fearlessness^  which  qualified  him^ 
better  than  any  other  man  in  common^  for  desperate 
enterprises. 

The  successful  operations  of  the  British  in  Cana- 
da^ and  the  failures  on  the  part  of  the  Americans^ 
having  put  an  end  to  all  prospects  of  its  annexation 
to  the  states,  much  of  the  great  interest  which  had 
been  excited  for  the  northern  department,  by  the  he- 
roick  Montgomery,  and  the  successive  disasters  of 
the  American  forces,  had  entirely  disappeared ;  yet 
there  were  soine  questions  of  great  magnitude,  re- 
maining to  be  decided  in  that  quarter.  The  com- 
mand of  the  Lakes  had  long  been  a  subject  of  the 
deepest  interest.  A  war  of  conquest  was  no  longer  a 
theme  of  speculation  M'ith  the  Americans :  but  their 
whole  energies  were  now  to  be  directed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  northern  frontier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Britons,  and  the  devastion  of  savages.  The 
successes  of  the  British  were  of  a  nature  to  excite  the 
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most  alarming  apprehensions  respecting  Albany^  and 
tbe  upper  parts  of  tlie  Hudson.  They  had  posses- 
sion of  Lakes  George  and  Ghamplain,  from  which^ 
if  they  could  obtain  Albany^  a  direct  communication 
might  be  maintained  with  the  royal  army  in  New- 
York^  and  thus  effectually  separate  the  eastern  and 
middle  states.  The  consequences  of  such  dismem^ 
berment^  were  fully  apprehended  by  Washington, 
and  the  most  earnest  solicitude  had  been  constantly 
expressed  by  him  on  the  subject.  As  the  danger  be- 
came more  imminent,  he  had  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  a  distinct  army  in  the  eastern  division  to  act 
alone  for  its  own  protection.  The  probability  of  such 
a  separation  being  effected  was  much  increased  by  the 
temper  of  the  times.  The  strong  friends  of  Ameri- 
ca were  few ;  the  decided  were  still  less  numerous, 
and  a  powerful  party  of  the  disaffected  were  already 
assembled  in  the  state  of  New- York,  as  if  for  this 
very  piirposc.  Their  numbers  were  constantly  aug- 
menting, and  such  was  the  weakness  of  government, 
that  the  arm  of  punishment  was  still  upheld,  when 
proofs  of  treason  were  obtained.  A  few  individuals 
were  confined,  but  no  examples  were  made.  Such 
lenity  might  have  been  popular,,  bat  it  exhibited  at 
the  same  time,  the  real  strength  of  the  disaffected, 
and  the  impotence  of  the  well  disposed.  They  had 
]M)t  courage  to  risk  their  popularity  by  vigorous  mea- 
sures. 

The  importance  of  defending  the  frontiers,  and  ^ 
thus  keeping  down  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  by  pre- 
venting the  approach  of  a  British  army,  was  seen  at 
an  early  season  by  Congress ;  but  the  unhappy  sys- 
tem of  temporising  expedients,  delayed  and  enfeebled 
all  their  attempts.      Instead  of  strengthening  the 
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nortliern  armj^  for  the  eampaigit  of  1777^  it  became 
necessary  to  create  one  anew.  The  small  pox^  de- 
feats and  disasters  had  reduced  it  to  a  skeleton.  To 
qnalify  it  for  the  work  of  this  year^  snch  large 
draughts  had  been  made  from  the  miiin  army^  as  ex- 
posed Washington  to  the  most  imminent  hazard. 

The  disputed  command  between  Generals  Schuy- 
ler and  Gates^  of  which  sometidng  has  been  silid^  wail 
at  length  happily  accommodated  by  the  magnanimity 
of  the  former^  who  only  asked  to  be  employed  for  his 
country.  The  command  of  the  department  could  not 
have  been  given  to  a  man  better  fitted  iFor  its  arduous 
duties^  than  was  General  Schuyler.  He  had  a  vigorous 
mind  and  indefatigable  perseverance^  and  withal^  was 
extremely  popular  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Hid 
duties  had  been  of  a  nature  the  most  complicated  and 
laborious  that  can  be  imagined.  He  was  to  nego- 
ciate  with  the  six  nations^  at  all  times  the  most  dan- 
gerous^ fickle^  and  turbulent  of  their  race ;  he  was 
to  furnish  supplies  to  the  armies  in  Canada ;  to  keep 
open  a  constant  communication  with  all  the  various 
departments ;  forward  reinforcements  when  required^ 
and^watch  the  royalists.  All  this  he  performed  with 
a  vigilance  and  ability  worthy  of  distinction;  but^ 
unfortunately^  such  services  although  the  most  irk- 
some and  the  most  useful^  are  always  the  least  re- 
garded. They  have  too  much  substantial  worth  to 
excite  surprise  or  admiration.  They  are  regarded 
merely  as  the  mechanical  part  of  a  soldier's  duty^ 
which  day  labourers^  and  not  soldiers  are  required 
to  perform. 

A  powerful  British  army  under  general  Carleion 
had  been  collecting  about  Montreal  and  St  Johns^ 
after  the  Americans  were  driven  out  of  Canada;  and 
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much  was  to  be  apprehended  from  treops<  full  of  their 
vktories  and  eager  for  new  enterprises.  But  the 
command  of  the  Lakes^  upon  which  they  had  not  a 
single  vessel^  was  indispensable^  before  they  could 
push  their  efforts  beyond  the  American  frontiers. 

To  penetrate  to  Albany  by  this  route  was  regard- 
ed by  the  British  as  an  object  of  such  importance  that 
they  determined^  great  as  were  the  difficulties^  and 
extravagant  as  such  a  scheme  would  have  been  con- 
sidered by  common  minds^  to  construct  a  fleet  imme- 
diately^ convey  it  in  a  condition  for  service  to  Cham- 
plain^  and  there  bring  the  question  of  superiority  to 
an  issue  by  battle. 

But  the  command  of  fliese  waters  was  of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  Americans.  The  indefatigable  Gre- 
neral  Schuyler  who  was  fully  equal  to  the  contest  of 
vigour  and  activity^  was  disqualified  by  the  absolute 
want  of  materials,  workmen,  artillery  and  stores,  al^ 
though  he  had  the  command  of  the  Lakes,  from 
meeting  the  enemy  with  a  new  fleet — ^he  could  only 
strengthen  the  old  one.  Every  exertion  that  could 
be  effected  from  Washington,  whose  solicitude  had 
always  been  unconquerable,  respecting  the  command 
of  the  waters,  was  made ;  but  almost  in  vain.  Car- 
penters could  find  constant  employment  and  high 
wages  in  the  seaports,  and  Congress  could  not,  or 
would  not  afford  to  pay  them  for  the  labour  required. 
Thfit  carpenters  would  have  abandoned  the  seaports, 
if  it  had  been  made  to  their  interest,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  it  may  be  a  question  here  if  national 
parsimony  is  justifiable  at  such  seasons. 

Under  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  whole 
American  fleet,  assembled  at  Crown  Point,  amounted 
to  only  fifteen  vessels ;  tliree  schooners,  one  sloop, 
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one  cutter,  three  gallies,  and  eight  gondolas.  The 
lar^st  vessel  mounted  only  twelve  guns,  six  and 
four  pounders;  and  the  American  armament  was 
vastly  inf^riour  to  the  enemy  in  ships,  men,  weight 
of  metal,  and  all  the  furniture  of  war. 
The  next  ohject,  and  one  in  which  the  destiny  of  the 
fleet  and  the  hopes  of  the  country  must  depend,  was 
to  provide  a  suitable  commander.  Arnold  was  the 
man.  Washington  knew  him  to  be  admirably  qual- 
ified,  by  his  wonderful  activity,  spirit  and  resolution. 
His  expedition  to  Quebec  had   already  made  him 

conspicuous. 

At  this  time,  the  evacuation  of  Crown  Point  took 
place ;  an  event  upon  which  the  sentiments  of  the 
commander  in  chief  have  been  seen.  It  was  consid- 
ered as  equivalent  to  a  surrender  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  an  opening  of  all  New  England  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  enemy.  The  field  officers  remonstrated 
against  it,  and  it  came  so  unexpectedly  upon  Congress 
that  their  deliberations  were  materially  disturbed. 
So  far  from  expecting  the  loss  of  Champlain,  they 
bad  calculated  on  taking  possession  of  Ontario  and 
Erie,  and  securing  it  by  a  competent  naval  force. 
But  to  effect  such  designs,  something  more  than  a 
vote  for  soldiers  was  required.  Artillery,  stores, 
and  money  were  wanted.  From  somewhat  magnifi- 
cent views  of  conquest  the  publick  were  suddenly 
circumscribed  to  measures  of  defence,  and  even  upon 

them  they  could  not  depend. 

At  length  the  extraordinary  plan  of  the  British  Ge- 
neral was  completed.  In  less  than  three  months,  a 
powerful  fleet  was  constructed,  the  materials  for 
which  were  transported  a  long  distance  over  land ; 
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the  frames  of  the  largest  vessels  having  been  sent  out 
froin  England ;  a  number  of  large  flat  bottomed  boats ; 
thirty  long  boats ;  a  gondola,  weighing  thirty  tons ; 
and  upwards  of  four  hundred  batteaux,  were  drag- 
ged up  the  rapids  of  St  Theresa  and  St.  Johns,  near 
Chamblee,  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  as  by  enchant- 
ment, the  waters  of  Champlain  were  suddenly  over- 
spread by  a  powerful  fleet.  The  squadron  consisted 
of  the  Inflexible^  a  ship  carrying  eighteen  twelve 
pounders;  the  Maria,  a  schooner,  mounting  four- 
teen guns ;  the  Oarleton,  with  twelve,  six  pounders  ; 
the  Thunderer,  a  flat  bottomed  boat,  carrying  six 
twenty-fours,  and  six  twelves,  besides  howitzers  ;  a 
gondola  caitying  seven  nine  pounders,  and  twenty 
gunboats  carrying  each  a  brass  fleld  piece,  from  nine 
to  twenty-four  ponnders ;  some  large  boats  acting  as 
tenders,  with  each  a  carriage  gun,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  vessels  prepared  for  the  transportation 
of  the  army,  artillery  and  stores.  This  fleet  was  nav* 
igated  by  seven  hundred  prime  seamen;  of  whom 
two  hundred  were  volunteers  from  the  transports ; 
was  commanded  by  an  experienced  and  gallant  offi- 
cer, and  the  guns  were  served  by  detachments  from 
the  artillery  corps. 

Intelligence  of  these  formidable  preparations  had 
been  communicated  to  Washington ;  but  he  believed 
them  to  be  exaggerated.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
informed  that  an  army  of  about  eight  thousand  Bri* 
ish  and  German  troops,  under  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and 
a  regiment  of  artillery,  with  the  finest  train  ever  sent 
from  England,  under  General  Phillips,  supported  by 
a  large  body  of  Canadians,  were  to  cooperate  with 
the  fleet  by  invading  the  colonies.     The  officers  on 

the  lakes  were  also  informed  of  another  plan,  subordi- 
vol..  I.  69 
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ttate  to  this^  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Johnson^ 
who  \^as  to  go  roand  by  Oswego  with  eight  hundred 
Indians,  M'Olair^s  regiment,  and  some  volunteers — 
enter  the  country  by  wAy  of  Fort  George,  and  cut  off 
the  communication  between  the  Americans  at  Alba- 

9 

liy  and  Ticonderoga,  and  they  were  urged  to  corres- 
pondent exertions  tb  counteract  this  plan.  But  it 
was  in  vain — they  were  deficient  in  the  means.  They 
could  only  await  the  event  in  silence  and  behave  like 
men. 

As  soon  as  the  British  fleet  was  equipped  it  pro- 
ceeded in  quest  of  Arnold.  He  was  found  posted 
very  advantageously,  forming  a  line  across  the  pas- 
sage between  the  south  west  end  of  Yalcour  Island 
and  the  western  main.  The  wind  proved  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  British,  and  their  ship  Inflexible  with 
some  other  vessels  of  force,  could  not  be  brought  into 
action.  The  weight  of  it,  say  the  British  writers, 
fell  on  the  schooner  Garleton  and  the  gun  boats, 
^hich  after  much  difficulty  had  formed  a  line  parallel 
to  Amold^s,.  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  dis- 
tant ;  and  they  speak  of  their  conduct  in  the  highest 
terms.  This  favourable  circumstance  enabled  the 
American  commander  to  support  an  engagement  of 
several  hours  with  the  loss  of  his  best  schooner,  and  a 
gondola,  carrying  three  guns,  which  was  small.  The 
^tion  was  close  and  severe.  The  American  Gene- 
ral Waterbury,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  second  in  com- 
Inand,  was  seen  during  the  whole  of  it  walking  his 
deck  and  animating  his  men.  All  his  officers  were 
killed  or  wounded  except  one  lieutenant,  and  a  cap- 
tain of  marines.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  on  board  his 
fleet,  and  on  the  approach  of  night,  ordered  the  gnu 
boats  to  withdraw  for  a  more  favourable  wind,  when 


tbe  ahip  Inflexible  vdg}^i,  be  worked  up.  Two  of  die 
British  gpndolaa  were  sunk^  one  blown  up  with  aixt^r 
ipen^  wd  their  whole  fleet  suflTered  severely.  The 
Americans  also  lost  about  sixty  men ;  the  Gougre^ 
was  hulled  twelve  tiipesj  r^eiving  seven  shot  be- 
tween wind  and  water.  All  were  much  wounded  in 
their  spars.  General  Arnold  in  person  directed  his 
guns ;  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  gunners. 

During  the  nighty  which  was  remarkably  darjc 
and  foggy^  Arnold  made  his  escape  in  a  masterly 
manner^  by  running  directly  through  the  enemy^s  line. 
By  daylight  the  next  morning  not  a  ^hip  of  the  Ame- 
ricans was  to  be  seen^  but  the  wind  freshening^  the 
enemy  immediately  crowded  all  sail  in  chace^  and 
during  the  twelfth/  having  captured  one  gondola^  and  - 
continued  the  pursuit  until  the  thirteenth^  about  noon^ 
when  they  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  action  a  few 
leagues  short  of  Crown  Point  It  was  supported 
with  the  greatest  resolution  and  gallantry  by  both 
parties  for  nearly  four  hours.  The  Washington 
galley,  commanded  by  General  Waterbury^  had 
been  so  shattered  in  the  affair  of  the  twelfth  as  to  be 
entirely  useless ;  she  struck  after  receiving  a  few 
broadsides^  that  raked  her  fore  and  aft.  The  Con- 
gress galley  was  opposed  to  the  ship  Inflexible^  two 
schooners  and  the  captured  galley  at  the  same  mo* 
ment ;  two  under  her  stern  and  one  on  her  side,  with- 
in musket  shot.  A  few  of  the  American  vessels 
which  were  most  ahead^  escaped  to  Ticonderoga; 
while  only  two  of  the  gallies  and  five  gondolas  pro* 
tected  their  escape,  and  gave  battle  to  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy.  Satisfied,  at  length,  that  further 
resistance  was  madness^  and  determined  not  to  be 
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taken  alive^  general  Arnold  silddenly  conceived 
and  almost  as  suddenly  executed  a  plan  of  escape. 
With  that  decision  and  boldness  which  characterises 
the  true  military  spirit,  he  ran  his  own  galley,  (the 
Congress)  with  five  gondolas  on  shore  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  enabled  him  to  land  his  men  and  blow  up  the 
vessels. 

This  masterly  manoeuvre  in  sucb  an  extremity^ 
had  its  ejBTect  upon  the  spirits  of  the  enemy ;  such 
desperate  gallantry  gave  a  treatening  aspect  to  the 
future.  The  Americans  fought  with  such  fury  and 
obstinacy  that  examples  occurred  when,  after  any 
ofiBcer  had  fallen,  the  crews  continued  the  action,  still 
terrible  with  the  impulse  that  had  been  communicat- 
ed to  them,  though  disorderly  in  their  movements, 
and  divided  in  their  purpose.  But  nothing,  perhaps, 
contributed  so  much  to  enkindle  a  chivalric  spirit  in 
the  American  soldiery,  as  the  conduct  of  Arnold  in 
protecting  his  flag.  He  tv^ould  not  abandon  his  gal- 
ley till  the  flames  were  bursting  from  the  sides,  and 
then  left  it  still  floating  in  defiance  to  the  enemy. 

The  termination  of  this  struggle  elevated  Arnold 
still  more  in  the  esteem  of  his  countiymen.  To  have 
contended  so  loog  and  so  closely,  with  a  force  vastly 
superior,  upon  an  element  new  to  him,  and  familiar  to 
his  enemy,  and  when  defeated,  to  have  brought  off 
his  men  in  triumph,  and  prevented  his  vessels  from 
falliug  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerour,  were  cir- 
cumstances so  honourable  to  Arnold,  that  the  work 
of  blood  land  expense,  and  the  loss  of  the  Lakes,  was 
almost  overlooked  in  the  general  admiration.  The 
American  fleet  was  now  reduced  to  two  gallies,  two 
schooners,  one  sloop  and  one  gondola. 


But  while  General  Arnold  was  gaining  tbis  ap« 
plause^  some  disapprobation,  as  will  always  be  the 
t;ase,  was  mingled  with  it.  It  is  the  mark  of  an  or- 
dinary mind  to  be  satisfied  with^any  thing.  He  who 
can  discover  an  imperfection  in  what  others  admire, 
easily  acquires  the  reputation  of  superior  discern^ 
ment.  There  will  be  criticks  on  all  subjects — men, 
whose  business  it  is,  never  to  be  pleased.  Accord- 
ingly, Arnold  has  been  condemned  for  not  having 
kept  the  open  Lake,  and  again  for  not  having  sta- 
tioned his  fleet  just  above  Clover  Rock,  about  thirty* 
six  miles  from  Ticonderoga,  where  it  was  said,  he 
might  have  brought  every  gun  to  bear  upon  the  sin- 
gle vessels  of  the  enemy  as  they  successively  passed 
through  the  narrow  channel.  But  the  Lake  is  there 
ten  times  wider  than  is  represented  by  the  maps.  It 
appears  too,  that  in  the  instructions  given  to  Gene- 
ral Arnold,  by  General  Gates,  he  was  directed  to 
station  himself  at  the  Isle  aux  Tiers,  which  a  recent 
writer  supposes  to  have  been  the  Cloven  Rock,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  the  Split  Rock,  and  positively  or- 
dered not  to  proceed  beyond  it.  To  this  order  he 
paid  no  attention ;  or  indeed  to  any  part  of  the  in- 
structions. 

Scarcely  had  the  shattered  relicks  of  his  fleet  ar- 
rived at  Ticonderoga  with  a;  favourable  wind  on  the 
fourteenth,  than  it  suddenly  changed  and  blew  so 
freshly  for  eight  days  as  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
the  British,  and  probably,  to  save  the  post.  During 
this  delay,  and  in  the  continual  expectation  of  an  at- 
tack, the  Americans  constructed  carriages  for  about 
fifty  guns,  and  mounted  them ;  finished  and  strength- 
ed  their  works,  by  surrounding  their  redoubts  by  ab- 
batis,  and  received  a  considemble  reinforcement  from 
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Gfown  Pmiit,  who^  on  the  approach  of  the  enraiy 
bad  set  fire  to  the  works^  evacuated  them,  and  were 
nww  assembled  at  Ticonderoga  with  a  determinatioii 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity. 

Pursuing  his  purpose  with  as  much  celerity  and 
steadiness  as  circumstances  would  admits  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  took  possession  of  Crown  Point,  and  ad- 
vanced a  part  of  his  fleet  into  Lake  Gk^rge,  withiii 
cannon  shot  of  Ticonderoga ;  putting  his  land  forces 
in  motion  upon  both  sides  of  the  Lake^  and  menac- 
ii^  a  seige  of  the  place. 

Very  different  estimates  are  given  of  the  force  un- 
der Generals  Gates  and  Schuyler,  when  the  enemy 
were  at  Crown  Point,  the  garrison  was  said  to  be 
about  twelve  thousand  strong;  but  subsequent  accounts 
declared  it  to  be  but  ^ight  or  nine  thousand,  and 
these  are  probably  the  nearest  the  truth.    The  warm 
season  having  passed  away,  most  of  the  sick  had  re- 
covered.   But  with  this  circumstance  in  his  favour. 
.General  Gates  had  others  to  dishearten  him.     For 
some  days  after  Arnold's  defeat,  he  had  less  than 
two  tons  of  powder,  and  when  he  had  collected  aU 
within  his  reach,  his  stock  did  not  exceed  eight  tons« 
General  Waslungton  had  been  applied  to  for  direc- 
tions to  call  in  a  reinforcement  of  militia,  but Jhe  had 
so  often  been  disappointed  by  trusting  to  them,  that  he 
declared  against  employing  them  but  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity.   It  was  his  belief,  resting  in  the  information 
be  had  received,  that  the  northern  army  would  be 
able  to  defend  its  possessions  till  the  enemy  were  dri- 
ven into  winter  quarters.    In  the  mean  time  he  re- 
commended the  greatest  activity  in  removing  the  cat- 
tle and  horses  in  the  back  country,  in  order  to  pre- 
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vent  the  British  army^  if  it  shoald  pass  Ticonderoga, 
from  getting  possession  of  them. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  which  prevented  him 
fVom  opening  trenches  had  its  effect  on  General 
t!arleton.  After  teconnoitering  the  works',  he  reem- 
barked  his  ariny  and  returned  to  Canada,  where  he 
went  into  winter  quarters,  having  his  farthest  wi- 
vance  upon  the  Isle  Aux  Koix.  He  has  been  en- 
sured for  this  retreat.  After  the  true  state  of  the  gar- 
rison wad  known  to  thfe  world,  it  was  i-easoned  that 
Ticonderoga  might  have  been  easily  reduced;  that 
he  might  have  wintered  on  the  Lake,  and  renewed 
hi»* operations  early  in  the  spring,  under  many  ad- 
vantages. But  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure  may 
skMy  be  denied.  To  winter  on  Lake  George  and 
depend  upon  Canada  for  his  supplies  during  the  win- 
ter, and  attempt  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  to  Alba- 
ny ill  the  spring,  would  have  been  extremely  hazard- 
oas,  if  not  impracticable.  General  Carlpton  was  a 
itaan  of  sound  judgment,  rather  than  precipitate  or  dar- 
ing. It  might  have  been  easy  to  take  the  Fort,  but 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  keep  it. 

Yet  it  is  not  denied  that  the  situation  of  the  garri- 
son was  extremely  critical.  The  deficiency  of  pow- 
der, already  mentioned,  and  the  want  of  flour, 
which  was  so  great,  that  on  the  day  of  the  enemy^s 
departure,  there  was  not  a  single  barrel  in  the  store 
house,  and  General  Gates  onqe  sent  the  commissary 
<  out  of  the  way,  that  the  men  might  attribute  their  not 
being  supplied  to  some  other  than  the  true  cause. 
This  expedient  was  adopted  at  a  time  when  it  was 
known  that  a  spy  was  in  the  garrison,  who  was  suffer- 
ed to  escape  to  the  enemy,  and  his  representations^  it 
wai^  tbbnght,  conti*ibuted  in  some  measure  to  their 
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retreat^  as  they  immediately  embarked.  The  coun- 
try people  npon  whom  the  garrison  depended  for  their 
Hoar,  were  prevented  from  brining  it  in  requisite 
quantities^  by  their  fear  of  the  Indians.  Bnt  their 
terrours  on  this  subject^  were  nearly  groundless; 
Sir  Ghiy  Carleton,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  Us  rank 
and  profession^  while  he  allowed  the  savages  to  take 
prisoners^  positively  forbad  their  cruelties;  declar- 
ing that  he  would  rather  lose  the  benefit  of  their  as- 
sistance^ than  contribute  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
their  dreadful  atrocities. 

A  number  of  militia  had  been  collected  as  the  hour  of 
trial  approached ;  but  the  moment  Sir  Ghiy  Carleton 
had  withdrawn^  they  were  dismissed  :  for  a  week 
after  their  departure^  the  entire  supply  of  bread  for 
the  garrison  was  less  than  thirty  barrels^  which  was 
brought  by  land. 

Some  apprehensions  were  yet  entertained^  long 
after  the  retreat  of  General  Carleton^  for  the  safety 
of  this  important  fortress;  though  the  advantages 
were  at  first  of  a  most  gratifying  nature^  as  they  en- 
abled the  Northern  Department  to  send  to  Washing- 
ton with  a  powerful  reinforcement,  just  as  his  army 
were  about  to  disappear  on  the  Delaware.  This  de- 
tachment never  arrived.  The  soldiers  returned  to 
their  homes  on  the  way. 

These  fears  were  lest  an  attack  on  the  water  side 
should  be  made,  when  the  Lake  should  be  frozen 
over,  which  usually  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
January.  The  garrison  would  not  remain  an  hou^r 
after  the  period  of  their  enlistment  had  expirQ]i|< 
which  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  even  then 
a  new  force  might  be  aiUected  in  fieasQU  for  their  de- 
fence from  the    New  JSngland  states.      So   that. 
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all  the  events  of  this  important  campaign  considered^ 
though  the  Americans  had  gained  nothings  they  had 
lost  bnt  little^  and  had  abundant  reason  for  grati- 
tude to  heaven.  After  the  surrender  of  Montreal^  a 
series  of  uninterrupted  evacuations^  disasters  and  de- 
feats had  followed  each  other  so  rapidly^as  were  enou^ 
to  dishearten  any  people  on  earth ;  had  they  not  called 
to  their  recollection  the  resources  and  power  of  the  na- 
tion with  whom  they  strove^  and  how  very  little  they 
had  to  expect  from  the  campaign.  It  was  victory  to 
the  Americans  not  to  have  been  conquered — ^not 
to  have  been  annihiliated^  by  their  gigantick  adver- 
sary. 

And  the  enemy  had  gained  as  little  in  other  quar- 
ters. He  had  been  shamefully  driven  from  Charles- 
ton— he  had^  it  is  true^  expelled  the  Americans  from 
their  precarious  possessions  in  Canada-— possessions 
which  never  extended  a  foot  beyond  their  entrench- 
ments ;  gained  a  victory  on  Long  Island ;  captured 
Fort  Washington^  but  nothing  had  been  done  worthy 
ef  his  force.  America  had  lost  a  few  vessels^  forts^ 
and  troops ;  about  four  thousand  privates^  and  three 
hundred  officers^  by  Sir  William  Howe's  official  ac- 
count ;  but  she  had  gained  experience^  confidence^  of- 
ficers^ and  soldiers.  On  the  part  of  the  British^  a 
campaign  which  had  cost  a  million  sterling,  and  in 
which  thirteen  thousand  men  had  been  employed^ 
was  rendered  in  a  great  measure  abortive;  Ticonde- 
roga  was  not  reduced,  the  northern  frontiers  ravag-  ' 
ed,  or  any  important  diversion  effected  in  favour  of 
Sir  William  Howe.  In  other  quarters,  where  the 
operations  had  been  conducted  on  a  yet  grandet 
scale,  the  issue  had  been  as  little  availing. 
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It  k  now  time  to  retom  to  Sir  William  Howe^ 
amd  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  American  army,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  daily  di- 
minishingy  with  whom  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
Teterans,  fresh  from  victory  and  triumph,  were  to  dis- 
pute for  the  liberties  of  America. 

The  General  and  his  brother  Lord  Howe  had,  with 
that  sanguine  feeling  of  a  speedy  issue,  which  all  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  justify,  and  which,  all  but  the 
determination  of  Washington  to  retreat  to  the  Alle- 
ganies,  did  justify,  acting  as  royal  commissioners,  is- 
sued a  proclamation  on  the  thirtieth  of  November^ 
calling  upon  the  American  people  to  throw   down 
their  arms  in  submbsion  to  their  magnanimous  King ; 
proclaiming  a  general  amnesty  to  all  who  should  ap- 
pear within  sixty  days  and  claim  advantage  of  it,  by 
subscribing  a  recantation  of  their  political  heresies. 
Many  of  those  who  had  been  the  most  clamorous  for 
independence,  were  the  first  to  be  quieted  :  others  who 
had  been  distinguished  for  the  vehemence  of  their 
opposition,  suddenly  became    the    most  orderly  of 
his  majesty^s  subjects.     Some  who  had  shared  in 
the  profits  of  the  new  government  with  few  scruples^ 
became  remarkably  conscientious  on  the  question  of 
responsibility — ^what  was  at  first  lawful  resistance^ 
now  became  downright  rebellion.    The  greatest  de- 
fisction  took  place  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 
Men  who  had  already  much,  had  little  to  hope  from 
revolution.  The  firm  and  undaunted — they  who  pre- 
sented a  dignified  and  determined  aspect  to  the  foes 
of  America,  were  generally  from  the  middle  classes. 
They  were  neither  to  be  bought  nor  sold — ^had  enough 
to  make  them  love  their  country — ^but  too  little  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  indifference  who  was  their  mas- 
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ter.    They  had  possessions!  dearer  to  their  hearts 
than  lands. 

The  period  for  which  the  whole  American  army 
had  been  enlisted  was  now  at  hand.  In  November 
and  December  it  would  disappear.  Only  two  compa^ 
nies  of  artillery  were  engaged  for  the  war.  The  army 
had  been  organized  at  the  termination  of  177&9  under 
thi  expectation  that  all  deficiences  would  speedily  be 
accommodated.  A  reconciliation  wa^  confidently  ex- 
pected within  a  twelve  month  j  for  which  period  the 
troops  had  been  engaged.  £ven  the  flying  camp^ 
though  formed  after  these  hopes  were  seen  to  be  fal- 
lacious*  was  composed  of  men  enlisted  till  the  first  of 
December^  from  a  presumption  that  the  campaign 
would  then  terminate.  The  knowledge  of  this  gave 
an  overwhelming  advantage  to  the  enemy.  He  had 
but  to  prepare  for  a  single  day  after  these  periods  ter- 
minated^  to  strike  where  he  pleased. 

And  thus  it  was.  At  the  very  moment^  when  the 
people  of  America  looked  to  be  released  from  their 
terrours^  and  find  a  season  of  repose  and  refreshment^ 
the  enemy^  instead  of  going  into  winter  quarters^  sud- 
denly commenced  a  new  system  of  operations  more 
alarming  than  all  their  previous  victories.  The  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  the  American  army^  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  season  provoked  its  ene- 
my to  pursue  its  inconsiderable  remnant  without  giv* 
ing  it  time  to  breathe^  and  thus  accelerate  its  dissolu- 
tion^ or  be  at  hand  to  cut  it  to  pieces^  whenever  an  op- 
portunity should  occur. 

General  Washington  wm  posted  at  Newark^  where 
his  little  army  had  been  refresUng  themselves^  for 
about  a  week^  without  experi^icing  or  anticipating 
any  further  molestation,  when  he  was  informed  that 
Lord  Comwallis,  with  a  chosen  body  .of  troops^  was 
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on  his  track.  This  was  the  S8th  of  November ;  be 
marched  immediately  for  Brunswick;  and  Lord  Com* 
wallis  entered  Newark  the  same  day.  A  rapid  re- 
treat was  now  the  only  hope  of  Washington.  It 
must  open  the  heart  of  the  country  to  his  enemy^  but 
distressing  as  was  the^  alternative^  he  preferred  doing 
this  to  losing  the  relicks  of  his  army^  upon  which^  as  a 
future  rallying  pointy  every  thing  would  depend. 
Lord  Gomwallis  had  six  thousand  men^  and  trod  so 
vigorously  upon  the  heels  of  Waefhington^  that  his  vaB 
successively  entered  Newark^  Brunswick^  Princeton^ 
and  Trenton^  as  the  American  rear  was  leaving  each; 
and  finally,  at  twelve  at  nighty  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware^  just  as  the  rear  of  the  retreating  army 
had  left  it.  Here  it  was  confidently  expected  by 
Lord  Gomwallis,  that  the  Americans  would  lose  their 
baggage  and  artillery ;  and,  but  for  the  destruction 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Baritan  (at  Branswick)  which 
delayed  their  pursuers  for  some  hours,  it  is  extremely 
probable,  that  his  expectations  would  have  been  re- 
alized. But  here,  as  Lord  Gornwallis  had  orders 
not  to  advance  beyond  Brunswick,  the  pursuit  was  dis- 
continued ;  and  it  is  probable  too,  but  for  these  orders^ 
that  the  event  would  have  taken  place  notwithstanding 
this  delay,  as  the  Raritan  was  fordable  at  Brunswick 
at  every  recess  of  the  tide.  Other  facts,  somewhat 
unaccountable  at  such  a  season  were  these.  The 
Americans  did  not  leave  Princeton  till  the  enemy 
were  within  three  miles  of  it,  and  the  two  British  co- 
lumns, which  first  reached  Princeton  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  actually  slept  there,  and  consumed  se- 
venteen hours,  within  twelve  miles  of  Trenton, 
while  Washington  was  crossing  the  Delaware  at  that 
place.  Sir  William  Howe,  in  a  despatch  of  the  SOth 
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of  December^  declared  that  his  first  design  was  only  to 
get  possession  of  East  New  Jersey^  and  Washington 
certainly  conducted  at  this  time^  as  if  he  not  only 
knew  this  design^  but  was  confident  that  it  would  not 
be  departed  from ;  for  after  advancing  his  main  bo- 
dy to  Trenton  and  leaving  Lord  ^Sterling  with  about 
twelve  hundred,  as  a  covering  party ;  he  afterwards 
reinforced  his  Lordship  with  the  whole  militia  that 
arrived,  and  privately  returned  himself  to  Princeton. 
Perhaps  he  also  knew,  that  Lord  Gomwallis  had 
been  ordered  not  to  advance  beyond  Brunswick.  Ex- 
cept on  this  supposition,  the  fact  of  halting  so  long  at 
Princeton,  is  inexplicable ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy  still  more  so,  while  Washington  was  on  his 
way  to  Trenton.  From  Brunswick,  Lord  Gomwal- 
lis* had  despatched  an  express  to  General  Howe^ 
assuring  him  that  then  was  the  time  to  conclude 
the  war  ;  that,  if  vigorously  pursued,  Wash- 
ington must  lose  his  stores  and  artillery  before  he 
could  cross  the  Delaware.  General  Howe  replied 
that  he  would  join  him  immediately  ;  but  he  did  not 
arrive  till  the  sixth  of  December.  At  Brunswick,  on 
the  first,  Washington  had  hoped  to  make  a  stand,  but 
was  again  disappointed  in  his  militia.  Had  they 
supported  him  with  spirit,  he  could  have  prevented 
the  enemy  from  passing  the  Hackinsack.  On  the  very 
day  that  he  left  that  village,  the  time  of  service  for 
the  Jersey  and  Maryland  brigades  expired,  and  both 
of  them  abandoned  him.  Under  the  pressure  of 
this  discouragement,  Washington  wrote  to  Lee  to  has- 
ten his  march,  or  his  arrival  might  be  too  late. 

On  the  eighth,  LordHowe  had  arrived  at  the  shores 
ef  the  Delaware  in  his  pursuit,  with  the  intention  of 
pushing  a  strong  body  across  the  river.  Early  in  the 
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mornings  he  halted  with  his  rear  division^  within  ax 
miles  of  Trenton.  The  artillery  were  prepared  to 
cover  his  landings  and  the  troops  kept  in  readiness 
for  day  light.  At  the  place  chosen^  about  two 
miles  below  Gorlyl's  ferry^  it  was  only  twenty-eight 
rods  to  a  ridge  of  sand^  on  the  Pennsylvania  side, 
on  which  a  body  was  to  be  landed,  and  thence  it  was 
proposd  to  march  np  to  Corlyl's  ferry  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  boats  collected  there  by  the  Americans,  and 
left  under  a  guard  of  only  ten  men.  With  the  boats  thus 
obtained,  the  main  body  would  have  been  passed  over 
immediately.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  place,  at  which 
the  attempt  was  to  be  made  by  the  first  party,  there 
was  a  large  flour  boat,  capable  of  bearing  one  hun- 
dred men,  concealed  beneath  a  bank.  This  had 
been  overlooked,  when  Washington  ordered  the  boats 
to  be  removed ;  but  was  providentially  discovered, 
and  brought  off,  in  season  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
taking  possession  of  it. 

The  fate  of  America,  fw  a  season,  in  all  probabili- 
ty  depended  upon  that  incident  The  very  day  be- 
fore  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware,  a  retmi  of 
his  forces  was  made  to  Congress;  which  made  it  only 
thirty-three  hundred;  and  when  he  crossed,  he  had  bvt 
two  thousand  two  hundred ;  from  these,  such  constant 
and  rapid  deductions  had  been  made,  that  in  two 
days,  he  was  reduced  to  less  than  seventeen  hundred ; 
and  by  his  own  letter  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  Decem- 
ber, to  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hnndred^  houriy 
diminishing. 

Why  Washington  was  not  pursued  when  the  shores 
of  the  Delaware  afforded  such  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  of  rafts  and  pontoons,  is 
one  of  those  events  which  baflled  all  qpeculatmiy  if  it 
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be  not  attributed  to  positive  orders ;  but  why  those 
orders  were  gjiven^  still  remains  to  be  explained. 
Washington  himself^  declared  in  a  despatch^  written 
after  he  reached  the  Pennsylvania  bank,  that  nothing 
could  have  saved  him,  but  the  infatuation  of  the  ene- 
my. The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  only  two  days 
easy  march  from  Trenton :  a  greater  number  of  men 
than  Washington  commanded  could  have  been  ad- 
vanced, and  what  part  of  the  British  fleet  and 
transports  were  wanted,  could  have  passed  up  to  the 
city  in  one  week,  without  encountering  any  obstruc- 
tion ;  for  at  that  time,  the  Fort  on  Mud  Island  was 
not  built,  the  chevaux-de-frize  nor  chain  prepared ; 
nor  had  they  Are  rafts  in  any  place. 

This  retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  was  one  uninter- 
rupted series  of  discouragement  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  had  been  commenced,  immediately  after  the 
loss  of  Fort  Washington,  and  a  fine  garrison ;  and  a 
large  quantity  of  military  stores,  abandoned  at  Fort 
Lee.  In  a  few  days,  the  whole  flying  camp  disappear- 
ed. This  was  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  whole 
regiments,  whose  periods  of  service  had  also  expired. 
JEven  the  reinforcements,  which  had  been  sent  from 
the  Northern*  Department,  silently  dissolved  on  the 
march,  and  General  St.  Glair,  the  commander,  appear- 
ed in  the  camp  of  Washington,  with  only  a  few  offi- 
cers, for  his  relief.  Every  man  had  abandoned  him. 
Even  the  few  troops,  under  the  command  of  Washing- 
ton, were  nearly  useless  from  their  wretched  deficien- 
cy in  necessaries.  They  were  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Lee,  hurried  away  with  such  precipitation,  as  to  leave 
their  blankets  and  cooking  utensils.  He  had  no  caval- 
ry, except  one  troop,  .miserably  mounted ;  and  no  ar- 
tillery :  yet  under  all  these  circumstances  of  distress 
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and  ill  fortune,  with  his  little  band,  a  part  of  whom 
were  literally  barefooted,  Washington  had  the  address 
to  consume  nineteen  days,  in  marching  ninety  miles 
before  his  conquerours,  and  then  to  give  time  for  the 
militia  to  collect  for  his  succour.  A.8  these — the  last 
hope  of  their  country — ^fled  before  their  pursuers, 
scarcely  a  man  had  the  courage  to  strengthen  them ; 
while  numbers  were  flocking  to  the  royal  standard,  at 
every  step  of  its  progress.  Appearance  is  every  thing 
with  the  multitude.  A  gallant,  well  disciplined  army, 
well  officered,  and  well  provided  with  all  the  furni- 
ture of  war,  with  their  banners,  and  horns  and  trum- 
pets, were  indeed  a  formidable  trial  to  the  constancy  of 
the  multitude;  and  all  this,  when  contrasted  with  a 
feeble  band  of  disorderly,   tattered  and  emaciated 
wretches,  who  were  flying  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
like  a  troop  of  malefactors,  caught  abroad  in  day  light. 
So  powerful  was  the  effect  of  this  contrast,  that  it  ope- 
rated, not  only  on  the  lower  classes,  but  on  the  opu- 
lent and  distinguished.     Some  of  the  leading  men  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  were  terrifled  info 
submission  by '  this  pageantry.     Among  others,  and 
they  ought  never  to  be  forgotten — America  should 
know  who  were  her  friends  in  that  season  of  doubt 
and  alarm — were  a  Mr.  Galloway,  and  a  Mr.  Allen, 
who  had  been  members  of  Congress.    But  there  were 
others  who  acted  with  fortitude ;  who  were  unshaken 
and  immoveable. 

It  is  said,  that  while  retreating  before  his  triumph- 
ant enemy,  Washington  again  forgot  the  heroick  firm- 
ness of  his  character,  and  was  seen  to  shed  teard.  It 
cannot  be  true.  Not  that  Washington  might  not  have 
wept,  when  he  looked  upon  his  country,  and  thought 
of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless :  that  he  might  have 
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done;, bat  no  man  on  eartlT  would  have  seeii  HxA 
weep. 

While  Washington  was  thus  hunted  by  his  enemy^ 
he  had  repeated  again  and  again  his  intentions  to  &e- 
Beral  Lee,  to  move  forward  ;  but,  whether  it  was  ow- 
ing to  all  his  expresses  being  intercepted,  as  some 
were,  or  to  some  other  cause  yet  to  be  explained,  Ge- 
neral Lee  moved  so  sluggishly  in  the  rear  of  Washing- 
ton, as  never  to  be  of  any  use,  and  at  length  was  ta- 
ken prisoner.  He  had  carelessly  madeJiis  quar- 
ters in  a  house  two  miles  from  his  most  exposed  fank ; 
and  on  the  13th  was  carried  off  by  Colonel  Harcourt 
of  the  British  light  horse.  This  event  was  a  subject 
of  great  exultation  to  the  enemy :  they  boasted  that 
they  had  now  the  palladium  of  American  hope ;  and 
the  Americans  almost  believed  it  to  be  true.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  latter  were  quickened  to  poignancy  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  capture.  They  believed  that  Lee, 
their  favourite — ^Lee,  in  whose  military  talents,  froin 
his  European  education,  they  had  the  most  confidence, 
despairing  of  the  American  cause,  had  chosen  to  aban- 
don them  in  this  manner.  His  neglect  to  obey  the  re- 
iterated command  of  Washington ;  his  extreme  im- 
prudence in  sleeping  so  far  from  his  troops,  and  with- 
out a  guard,^  under  the  disheartening  prospects  of 
the  country,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  any  opinion,  however  extravagant,  so  it  conti^tif - 
ed  to  the  general  alarm. 

But  to  other  causes  than  these,  his  cftptKfe  musi  hi 
attributed.  Lee  was  ambitious:  a  great  man  with 
great  faults.  Excellencies  and  Aeftcts  ate  always  pro- . 
portioned  to  each  other  in  the  human  character :  h6 

*There  was  a  gaard ;  tmt  they  were  scattered  ab^t  when  tbf 
dragoons  appeared. 
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was  ambitious^  but  not  weak.  He  was  not  anxioos  to 
save  Washington  ;  nor  was  he  willing  to  lose  him- 
self.   If  Washington's  army  was  cut  to  pieces^  his 
chance  of  succeeding  to  the  chief  command  in  Ame- 
rica was  probably  better  than  that  of  any  other  officer. 
He  did  not  reinforce  Washington^  because  he  was  am- 
bitious ;  because  he  actually  meditated  a  blow  at  the 
enemy  on  his  own  responsibility  at  the  time.     Gene- 
ral Wilkinson  supposes^  and  he  knew  the  character  of 
Lee^  that  he  would  probably  have  made  an  attack  on 
the  British  post  of  Princeton^  on  the  very  next  morn- 
ings had  he  not  been  captured.    If  successful,  a  link 
\vouldhave  been  broken  in  the  chain^  and  Sir  William 
Howe  must  have  fallen  back.  The  supposition  is  not 
only  ingenious^  but  supported  by  so  many  circumstan- 
ces^  collected  and  arranged  in  the  spirit  of  an  expe- 
rienced soldier^  as  entitle  it  to  something  more  than 
the  credit  of  a  plausible  conjecture.      It  is  rendered 
extremely  probable  that  such  was  bis  design ;  and  he 
did  not  voluntarily  suffer  the  British  to  take  him  pri- 
soner^  because  he  was  not  a  blockhead.    He  was^  un- 
doubtedly, surprised.    His  capture  produced  an  un* 
justifiable  despondency  in  the  publick  mind ;  he  had 
been  successful  when  the  other  leaders  had  been  beat- 
en; and  how  far  his  foreign  education  then  contribut- 
ed to  his  value,  may  be  imagined  by  observing  bow 
mueh  is  now  thought  of  European  schools  and  sci- 
ence.   Kven  now,  the  soldier  who  has  fought  in  £u-  f 
rope^  or  tke  scholar  who  has  been  educated  in  Europe, 
exacts  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  mere  Americans. 

After  his  capture,  the  command  of  his  troops  devol- 
ved on  General  SulUvan.  He  immediately  crossed  the 
Delaware  and  joined  Washington,  who  had  already 
received  considerable  reinforcements  of  Pennsvlvania 
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militia^  which  had  chiefly  been  obtained^  at  thig  sea- 
sonable  moment^  by  the  activity  and  influence  of  &e« 
neral  Mifflin^  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  General 
Gates  M'ith  his  division. 

On  the  very  day  that  Washington  crossed  the  De- 
laware^ General  Clinton,  with  two  brigades  of  British 
troops  and  two  of  Hessians,  with  a  squadron  under 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  took  possession  of  Newport  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  blockaded  Commodore  Hopkins, 
with  his  squadron  and  a  number  of  private^s,  in  Pro*- 
vidence.  The  chiefobject  of  this  movement  was  to  pre- 
vent the  New  England  states  from  reinforcing  Wash- 
ington ;  and  it  had  that  effect — ^six  thousand  troops, 
under  General  Lincoln,  which  were  already  on  the 
march,  were  detained  to  watch  the  enemy  at  home. 
Another  object  was  to  interrupt  the  privateering  busi« 
ness ;  this  also  was  effected.  But  such  inconsidera- 
ble objects  were  purchased  too  dearly.  From  three 
to  Ave  thousand  troops  were  kept  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity for  nearly  three  years. 

By  the  approach  of  the  British  army,  the  delibera- 
tions of  Congress  were  disturbed,  and  on  the  ISth  of 
December  they  adjourned  from  Philadelphia  to  Bal- 
timore, where  they  met  on  the  JSOth,  passing  a  resolu- 
tion, at  the  time  of  their  adjournment,  authorising 
Washington  to  direct  all  things  relative  to  the  war, 
and  giving  him  full  powers  to  act  at  discretion.  This 
was  a  noble  example  of  confidence  but  it  came  almost 
too  late. 

Thus  far  had  uninterrupted  success  itod  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  British  army.  Multitudes  were  crowding 
to  its  banners*  Their  march  was  continued  without 
molestation  on.  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware ;  and 
they  w^re  only  waiting  for  reinforcements  to  make  a 
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blow  at  Philadelphia.  But  Gotigress  was  still  UDshu-- 
ken.  On  the  10th  of  December  they  addressed  the 
states  in  the  eloquence  of  national  energy  and  feeling. 
There  was  little  to  hope.  But^  after  all;  it  was  only 
to  be  conquered  like  men^  with  arms  in  their  hands  ; 
and  those  who  would  have  submitted  if  assured  of 
safety  and  protection^  felt  unwilling  to  throw  aside 
tfieir  shield  until  that  security  was  rendered  certain. 
Thns  the  strong  and  the  feeble  alike  remained  in  ar- 
mofir.  Tb^  mighty  drama  appeared  hastening  to  a 
close.  The  actors  were  thinning  away^  and  the  last 
dreadful  scene  seemed  at  hand;  which  should  forever 
terrify  the  brave  and  the  oppressed  from  lifting  up 
their  manacled  hands  against  their  destroyers ;  but 
even  yet  there  were  some  stout  hearts  within  the  land^ 
the  fastnesses  of  America^  that  would  sooner  burst 
than  submit. 

On  the  11th  of  December^  Congress  recommended 
a  day  of  national  fasting,  and  humiliation  :  ^^  To  im- 
plore of  Almighty  God  the  forgiveness  of  their  many 
sins;  and  to  beg  the  confidence  and  assistance  of  his 
Providence  in  the  prosecution  of  their  present  just  and 
necessary  war.'' 

Jn  this  hour  of  darkness,  when  clouds  were  resting 
upon  the  pavilion  of  their  hopes ;  when  the  prayers  of 
A  whole  people  were  to  be  lifted  to  the  Everlast- 
ing &od;  a  sudden  illumination  passed  athwart  their 
firmament.  It  was  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  On 
the  J87th  of  December  the  powers  of  Washington  w^e 
unexpectedly  augmented.  He  was  empowered  to  give 
bounties,  and  use  what  measures  he  chose  for  the  en- 
listment of  troops,  to  appoint  a  Commissaiy  of  Prison- 
ers ai|d  Clothier  General,  and  fix  their  salaries ;  to 
^itaUiah  a  system  of  military  promotion ;  to  raise 
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and  officer  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry  in  addition 
to  those  already  voted ;  three  thousand  light  horse ; 
three  regiments  of  artillery;  and  a  corps  of  engi- 
neers ;  to  displace  and  appoint  all  officers  under  the 
rank  of  a  Brigadier  General ;  and  to  fill  all  vacancies ; 
to  impress  stores  and  necessaries  for  his  army,  &c. 
in  short,  acknowledging,  in  so  many  words  their  own 
incompetence,  and  clothing  him  with  full  powers  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

This  was  a  prelude  to  great  events.  Washington 
felt  his  might.  If  he  perished  now,  he  would  perish 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself:  not  as  a  subaltern  in 
the  battles  of  his  country,  but  as  her  leader  and  her 
champion.  True,  these  vast  powers,  were  rendered 
nearly  ineffisctual  by  the  poverty  of  his  resources, 
and  the  lateness  of  the  hour ;  but  if  he  could  survive 
this  season  of  doubt  and  dismay,  a  brighter  morning 
would  soon  break  upon  him. 

It  might  be  proper  here,  as  the  campaign  and  the 
year  are  drawing  to  a  close,  to  review  for  a  few  mo- 
ments the  measures  of  the  continental  Congress.  It 
is  necessary  to  understand  their  worth,  their  impor- 
tance. Under  the  continual  and  accumulating  pres- 
sure of  all  their  calamities  not  a  voice  was  lifted  for 
submission  in  their  counsels,  or  even  in  a  single  state 
or  town,  that  was  not  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy.  They  had  chosen  their  stand  and  it  wa» 
not  to  be  abandoned.  But  to  such  extremities  were 
they  reduced  at  the  termination  of  the  campaign,  that 
some  members  prudently  distrustful  of  the  powers  of 
America,  single  handed  to  battle  with  Great  Britain, 
that  they  proposed  to  offer  to  France,  whose  aid  they 
.  were  then  supplicating,  that  monopoly  of  their  trade, 
which  had  hitherto  been  eiyoyed  by  Great  Britain. 
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The  policy  of  such  a  measure  was  debated.  It  was  de- 
termined that  concessions  of  such  a  nature  would  on- 
ly degrade  the  character  of  the  struggle^  to  contest 
about  pecuniary  matters ;  and  probably  disunite  the 
staunch  friends  of  American  independence.  It  was 
then  proposed  to  substitute  a  monopoly  of  particular 
articles.  To  this  the  local  interests  of  the  several 
states  opposed  an  insurmountable  objection.  Again, 
it  was  proposed  by  those  who  were  hearty  and  reso- 
lute in  their  detestation  of  the  British  ministry^  to  of- 
fer an  alliance^  complete  and  unequivocal,  offensive 
and  defensive  to  France,  if  she  would  put  forth  her 
strength  in  this  contest.  To  this  it  was  replied  by 
the  politicians  of  the  day,  (and  they  were  men  who 
could  foresee  the  consequences  of  such  an  unequal 
alliance) — that  it  would  be  either  destructive  to  Ame- 
rica, or  useless  to  France ;  that  the  friendship  of 
small  states  might  be  purchased,  but  America  was 
too  poor  to  purchase  that  of  France.  But  this  was 
the  great  argument,  and  it  was  urged  with  a  force 
correspondent  with  its  importance.  If  France  can  be 
induced  to  assist  America,  it  cannot  be  from  any  re- 
ward that  America  can  spare,  but  from  a  natural  de- 
sire of  crippling  and  restraining  her  formidable  and 
ambitious  neighbour.  These  arguments  had  been 
nrged  in  a  masterly  manner  by  General  Lee,  while  at 
the  southward,  to  the  French  minister,  and  were  pro- 
perly appreciated.  The  navy  of  Great  Britain,  and 
her  commerce  were  what  made  her  so  terrible ;  inter- 
cept the  communication  between  her  and  her  colo- 
nies, and  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  maintaining 
the  former,  would  be  exceedingly  increased,  while 
the  means  of  supporting  both  would  be  diminished 
in  the  same  proportion.    It  would  be  assailing  her 
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doclj^yards  and  her  revemie — ^the  points  where^  alone, 
she  was  vulnerable. 

The  most  powerful  inducement,  therefore^  which 
they  could  offer  to  France  or  any  other  potent  nation, 
jealous  of  the  growing  supremacy  of  a  rival^  would  be 
the  proof  of  an  invincible  determination,  never  to  re- 
turn to  a  state  of  dependence  on  that  rival.     A^ter  all 
these  propositions  had  been  deliberated  upon,  it  was 
again  determined  never  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  sub- 
missiou;  to  assert  their  independence  with  their  last 
breath,   and  trust   their  destiny  and  the  destinies 
of  their  children  to  the  God  of  Battles.     Copies  of 
these  resolutions  were  distributed  at  the  courts  of  Yi- 
enna^  Madrid,  Berlin,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  solicit 
their  friendship  and  negociate  loans.    These  resolu- 
tions  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
and  were  published.     A  magnanimous  step^  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  but  its  policy  may  be  questioned, 
as  it  contributed  to  extend  the  proofs  of  American 
firmness^  in  the  darkest  hour  of  American  hopes,  from 
one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other.     It  was  a  sub- 
lime exhibition.     At  such,  his  hour  of  deepest  hu- 
miliation, when  the  nations  of  Europe  were  looking 
for  his  entire  self-abandonment,  to  behold  the  ge- 
nius of  the  western  worlds  rising  from  his  devotions, 
again  throwing  his  shield  before  his  force^  and  ad- 
vancing to  battle  with  the  same  undaunted  step — the 
same  intrepid  look,  but  with  a  holier^  steadier  confi- 
dence in  heaven*     Such  a  spectacle  was  inspiration*. 
Monarchs  forgot  their  danger — ^their  sceptres  trem- 
bled in  their  hands,  as  they  contemplated  with  enthu- 
siastic admiration^  the  illuminated  countenance  of  the 
jonng  stranger,  bursting  from  the  solitudes  of  a  new 
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world,  and  grasping  tbe  lightenings  of  heaven.  Thejr 
forgot  that  the  bolt  might  be  launched  againdt  them- 
selves before  an  arm  could  be  raised  for  protection — 
that  the  commotion  which  already  shook  the  thrones 
of  Britain  was  every  moment  approaching  their  own. 
This  was  the  forgetfulness  of  France.  The  kindling 
presence  of  liberty  was  already  felt  amid  her  govern- 
ment of  ages,  already  its  dreadful  agony  was  toiling 
at  the  monuments  of  her  strength — ^they  were  soon  to 
be  tumbled  to  the  earth. 

These  measures,  adopted  so  critically  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,  were  seconded  by  a  proportion- 
ate energy  in  the  field.  Fifteen  hundred  Pennsyl- 
vania militia  were  immediately  embodied  to  reinforce 
the  continental  army.  The  delay  of  nineteen  days  in 
the  retreat  of  the  latter  through  New  Jersey,  enabled 
these  reinforcements  to  assemble.  The  force  under 
Washington,  it  has  been  mentioned,  was  fluctuating 
between  two  and  three  thousand  men ;  but  soon  af- 
ter it  was  augmented  by  these  seasonable  supplies, 
to  about  seven  thousand.  To  give  battle  to  the  Bri- 
tish with  such  a  handful^  would  have  been  madnesa ; 
yet  something,  to  inspirit  the  nation,  the  army,  and 
give  life  to  the  recruiting  service,  had  long  been  a 
subject  of  anxious  meditation  in  the  mind  of  Wash- 
ington. So  early  as  the  14th  of  December,  the  roy- 
al army,  were  so  scattered  along  the  Jerseys,  that 
the  probability  of  effecting  something  of  this  nature 
was  constantly  working  in  his  thought.  Opportuni- 
ties were  presented,  but  he  was  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them ;  it  was  too  hazardous  in  his  ^ifeebled 
state,  but  as  the  Pennsylvania  militia  came  in,  a  part 
were  posted  at  Bristol,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ar- 
my were  cantoned  along  the  Delaware  to  ^pose  any 
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attempt  of  the  enemj  to  cross,  and  be  ready  for  tak- 
ing advantage  of  every  oversight  or  imprudence, 
fiat  instead  of  pushing  their  advantage  over  a  nar* 
row,  smooth  river,  with  soch  means  of  transportation 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Trenton  afforded,  the  Bri- 
tish troops  were  thrown  into  temporary  cantonments ; 
forming  &  chain  from  Brunswick  to  the  Delaware, 
stretching  down  its  shore  for  several  miles,  and  pre- 
senting a  front  towards  Philadelphia,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  line.  An  account  of  their  situation  and  num- 
bers was  brought  to  Washington,  by  a  lad  who,  on 
account  of  his  extreme  simplicity,  was  long  permitted 
to  mix  with  the  British  soldiers  and  traverse  their  camp 
without  suspicion.  <<Now  then,''  said  Washington, 
^^  is  the  time  to  clip  their  wings,  while  they  are  so 
spread !"  and  immediately  all  the  energies  of  his  nature 
were  labouring  to  effect  the  wish.  But  before  it 
could  be  done,  lie  was  almost  discouraged  from  the 
attempt,  when  he  reflected  on  the  probable  reduction 
of  bis  army  which  was  at  hand.  No  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  those  whose  terms  of  service  bad 
expired ;  and  every  information  he  could  obtain,  led 
liim  to  expect  the  enemy  would  cross  as  soon  as  the 
ice  should  be  formed.  I  saw  him  at  that  gloomy  pe- 
riod, says  General  Wilkinson,  dined  with  him,  and 
attentively  marked  his  aspect;  always  grave  and 
thoughtful,  he  appeared  at  that  time  pensive  and  solemn 
in  the  extreme.  An  exact  return  of  his.  forces  wa« 
called  for.  They  proved  far  less  eflBcient  than  his 
worst  fears  had  anticipated.  But  Washington  was  a 
man  to  know  the  worst  at  once :  he  would  meet  his 
fate  and  not  shrink  f ipm  it.  His  situation  was  com- 
municated to  a  confidential  officer.     Let  it  not  be 

discovered,  said  W^ashington ;  a  discovery  may  be  fa- 
VOL.  I.  7S 
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tal  to  US.  This  officer  was  Colonel  Joseph  Reed»  al- 
ways a  favourite  of  the  Gommander  in  Chiefs .  and 
afterwards  Govemonr  of  Pennsylvania :  He  had  writ- 
ten to  Washington  in  a  noble  and  manly  strain  of 
argument^  apologizing  for  the  freedom  of  a  soldiers- 
he^  like  Washington  had  every  thing  at  stake,  and 
urged  a  blow  at  the  enemy,  however,  or  wherever  it 
might  be  given,  as  an  event,  upon  which  tlie  salva- 
tion' of  the  country  depended.  Washington  felt  the 
force  of  his  arguments,  and  subscribed  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  doing  something  immediately — but  how  ?  or 
where? — these  were  important  questions.  At  length 
he  had  determined.  On  the  S3d,  he  said  to  the  same 
officer,  '^necessity,  dire  necessity,  will-^-nay,  must 
justify  the  attempt.  Prepare,  and  in  concert  with  Grif- 
fin, attack  as  many  posts  as  you  possibly  oan,  with  a 
prospect  of  success.  I  have  ample  testimony  of  the 
enemy's  intentions  to  attack  Philadelphia^  as  soon  as 
the  ice  will  afford  the  means  of  conveyance.  One 
hour  before  day  is  the  time  fixed  upon,  for  an  attempt 
upon  Trenton.  If  we  are  successful,  which  Heaven 
gitint !  and  other  circumstances  favonr,  we  may  push 
on.  1  shall  direct  every  ferry  and  ford  to  be  well 
guarded,  and  not  a  soul  suffered  to  pass.'' 

The  Colonel  Griffin  here  spoken  of,  while  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  hour  and  plan  of  attack,  had 
crossed  over  from  Philadelphia,  and  being  joined 
with  a  few  Jersey  militia,  advanced  to  Mount  Holly; 
a  movement  which  drew  Colonel  Donop,  twelve  miles 
from  Bordentown,  and  contributed,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  success  of  the  attack  on  Colonel  Rhal. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  prepared  by  Washington, 
for  General  Putnam  to  keep  Count  Donop  employed, 
but  the  latter  represented  the  disorderly  condoct  of  &e 
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i,  and  the  danger  of  w  insarrectiQii  among  tlip 
loyalists  in  Philadelphia^  so  earnestly^  that  this  part 
of  the  design  was  abandoned.  The  question  of  iii- 
dependence  had  been  determined  inthp  affirmative^  by 
a  great  majority  in  Philadelphia ;  but  the  minority 
were  powerful^  respectable^  and  turbulent  Most  qf 
the  Qjuakers  were  in  the  negative^  perhaps  from  their 
pacific  principles^  and  antipathy  to  revolutionary  dis- 
orders-—not  with  open  violence^  but  with  their  counte- 
nance and  influence^  which  rendered  the  niinority  yet 
more  formidable.  Theirs'  is  a  dangerous  neutrality 
in  all  seasons ;  for  it  is  never  strictly  ob9erved.  They 
were  not  required  to  unite  in  active  opposition  to  the 
ruling  powers^  to  whom  political  obedience^  wij^ 
them^  is  an  absolute  duty;  and  they  should^  at  leasts 
have  held  themselves  aloof  from  all  measures^  which 
might  lead  to  more  continued  and.  desperate  scenes  of 
battle  and  bloodshed.  But^  whether  unwilling  or 
not^  they  certainly  contributed  to  prolong  the  war. 

It  was  at  length  determined  by  Washjington^  to  pass 
the  Delaware  in  three  divisions ;  one  consisting  of 
five  hundred  men,  under  General  Oadwallader  from 
the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  which  miscarried  by  a  strange 
and  unfortunate  inattention  to  the  tide  and  state  of 
the  river,  then  filled  with  ice,  by  which  the  opposite 
banks  were  rendered  inaccessible  to  Ids  artillery  and 
horses.  The  next  day,  however,  after  Washington's 
return,  supposing  him  still  on  the  Jersey  side.  Gene- 
ral Gadwallader  crossed  with  about  fifteen  hundred 
men,  and  pursued  tlie  panick  struck  enemy  to  Bur- 
lington. During  the  day,  he  was  still  further  rein- 
forced with  about  eight  hundred  men,  from  Genera^ 
Mifflin.  There  was  no  want  of  zeal  or  activity,  on 
the  part  of  General  Cadwallader.    He  did  all  that 
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coald  be  done  to  support  Washington.  TJie  safbty 
of  a  small  number  of  grenadiers  left  at  Bordentown^ 
by  Count  Donop^  was  only  owing  to  the  ice. 

A  second  division^  under  tbe  command  of  General 
Irving,  was  to  cross  at  Trenton  Ferry,  and  secore  the 
bridge  leading  from  the  town ;  bnt  tbere^  the  same 
obstacle  presented  itself.  The  ice  had  suddenly  ac- 
cumulated in  such  quantities,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  attempt*  Here,  therefore,  were  two 
divisions  out  of  three,  absolutely  prevented  from  co- 
opperating  in  the  enterprise. 

The  third,  and  main  body,  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Washing- 
ton in  person,  asssisted  by  G-Mierals  Greene  and  Sul- 
livan, and  Colonel  Knox,  of  the  artillery,  were  pa- 
raded  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fifth,  at  the  back 
of  Mr.  Konkey's  Ferry,  with  the  intention  of  em- 
liarking  so  soon  as  it  became  dusk.  It  was  determin- 
ed to  attack  tbe  enemy  early  in  the  morning  of  Uie 
S9th,  when  the  festivities  of  the  preceediag  day^ 
(Christmas)  would  probably  leave  them,  in  some  mea- 
sure, unprepared.  By  twelve,  it  w^  calculated  that 
this  body,  with  the  artillery,  would  have  gained  the 
Jersey  shore ;  and  it  being  but  nine  miles  to  Trenton, 
it  was  thought  that,  allowing  for  all  delays,  the  at- 
tack might  be  made,  as  early  as  five  in  the  morning. 
But  the  quantity  of  ice  which  had  gathered  during  thq 
night,  so  obstructed  this  division  also,  that  it  was 
three,  before  the  artillery  had  landed ;  and  nearly 
five,  before  the  troops  were  on  their  march,  when  it 
began  to  hail  and  snow.  It  was  then  too  late  to  re- 
treat without  discovery,  and  though  all  hopes  of  sur- 
prising the  town  were  necessarily  abandoned^  it  was 
determined  to  proceed. 
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It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  that  a  vagae  ramour 

of  this  design^  had  reached  Colonel  RaU ;  ,that  on 

this  very  night  his  men  were  paraded,  and  a  picket 

advanced  to  prevent  a  surpdse ;  and  that  a  captain 

Washiugton^afler  wards  iso  distingnished  at  the  South^ 

having  been  abroad  during  the  whole  day  without 

effecting  any  thing,  determined^  on  his  return  to  take 

ft  slight  brush  with  the  enemy^s  advance,  at  Trenton* 

His  party  encountered  this  picket  guard,  exchanged  a 

few  vollies,  and  disappeared^     This  attack,  it  will  be 

thought,  would  necessarily,  have  confirmed  the  enemy 

in  his  expectations  of  an  attempt  to  surprise  him,  but 

from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  they  were 

led  to  treat  the  whole  as  a  frolick  and  had  returned  to 

their  quarters. 

As  the  Americans  were  approaching^  they  fell  in 
with  Capt.  Washington's  party,  and  from  his  account^ 
very  naturally  concluded  that  the  enemy  would  be 
prepared ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  deliberate.  The 
troops  were  thrown  into  two  divisions ;  the  right  un- 
der Major  General  Sullivan  with  St.  Glair's  Imgade 
was  directed  to  take  the  river  road  to  Trenton^  while 
the  left  under  Washington  himself,  accompanied  by 
Generals  Greene^  Morin,  and  Stevens,  advanced  on 
the  upper,  or  Pennington  Road.  This  division  en- 
countered and  drove  in  the  enemy's  advance,  precise- 
ly at  eight  o'clock ;  and  within  three  minutes^  the  fir- 
ing of  the  other  par^  was  heard,  from  the  quarter 
.where  they  had  been  directed  to  enter,  and  push  into 
the  centre  of  the  town  before  the  enemy  could  form. 
The  picket,  which  was  driven  in  by  the  first  party, 
believing  this  a  second  attack  from  the  marauders 
who  had  just  left  them,  neglected  to  give  the  alarm ; 
and  l^e  Hessian  outposts,  being  very  inconsideralile, 
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could  be  done  to  sopport  AN'  > 
of  a  small  nomber  of  grenail 
by  Count  Donop,  was  only  " 

A  second  division;  ander  <  i 
Irving,  was  to  cross  at  Trem  ■ 
bridge  leading  from  the  Un^ 
obstacle  presented  itself.  'I 
cumnlated  in  sucb  quantitii 
to  abandmi  the  attempt.  1 
divisions  out  of  three,  abs<>' 
opperating  in  the  enterpri/ 

The  third;  and  main  bo' 
five  hundred  men,  under  i ' 
ton  in  person,  asssiated  by 
livan,  and  Colonel  Kdox, 
raded  on  the  evening  of  tl 
of  Mr.  Kookey's  Feny, 
liarking  so  soon  as  it  becai 
ed  to  attack  the  enemy  er 
S9th;  when  the  festivitie 
(Christmas)  would'probah 
sure,  unprepared.     By  tw> 
this  body,  with  the  artillei 
Jersey  shore ;  and  it  beinp 
it  was  thought  that,  allow  i 
tack  might  be  made,  as  eai 
But  the  quantity  of  ice  whic 
night,   so  obstructed  this  r 
three,  before  tlie  artillery  ! 
five,  before  the  troops  were 
began  to  hail  and  snow,    li 
treat  without  discovery,  and 
prisiog  the  town  were  necet 
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^iatc<4,)  aod  Colonel  Stark;  of  tbeirgal- 
'  .  mduct. 

■  'iitoii,  General  Waslungton,  seconded  by 
'  nf  General  Greene,  and  Colonel  Knox, 
'  <  e  continued  his  inarch  to  some  other  pest, 
r-re  overruled  by  the  cmincil,  who  protested 
riy  fai-tfaer  measures  that  should  hazard 
.  I  MMv  gained;  and  the  design  was  abojidon- 
ii'ie  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  recrossed 
.  aie,  hearing  with  him  his  trophies,  artillery, 
M-rs  ;  justly  elated  with  anticipations  of  the 
:iih  such  a  spirited  manoeuvre,  must  pro- 
lie  aspect  of  publick  affairs.  But,  what- 
-  its  operation  on  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
VII  upon  the  enemy  like  a  sudden  burst  of 
'.i\  a  serene  day ;  a  blow  so  unexpected,  con- 
I  a  spirit  so  different  from  that  which  had 
ilirected  the  labours  of  Washington,  and 
in  such  a  workmanlike  manner — it  was  abso- 
lacconntable  to  the  enemy.  They  attributed 
neglect  of  Colonel  Kahl  in  omitting  to  eu- 
limself;  but  Coltmel  Donop  was  equally 
lir.  postwar  not  entriitiched.  The  truth  is, 
'r  giuprised,  defeated  hy  the  masterly,  though 
vpq^ft  conduct  of  Wasliiii^ton;  not  by  the 
"  *"  Inoel  Rabl.  Tlie  eirour  of  Lord 
1  a  hnilyof  foreigners, 
Aiiuu'icaQs.  As  fo- 
[^advantage  in 
u  people,  but  had  they 
weak  for  their  extreme 
r  post.  The  spell  was 
Hessians  so  terrible,  and 
Unt  kind  of  inToluntary 
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were  unable  to  check  the  approach  of  the  Americana. 
That  they  fou^t  with  great  spHty  waa  said  kj 
Washington  himself,  keeping  up  a  omatant  fire,  and 
retreating  behind  the  houses.  The  persim  ai  Wash- 
ington was  much  exposed  the  wbrie  time. 

By  the  time  the  main  body  of  the  Heaaiaas  had 
formed^  they  had  lost  their  artillery,  and  were  com- 
pletely surrounded.    They  attempted  to  file  off  to- 
wards Princeton,  but  Washington,  fereseaing  this 
measure,  had  thrown  a  body  in  advance,  which  pre- 
vented it.   There  was  left  but  one  alternative  $  to  aor- 
render  immediately,  or  be  cut  to  pieces.    They  chose 
the  fonaer ;  and,  to  the  numbw  of  eigi^  hundred  and 
eighty-six  men  and  twenty-three  officers,  laid  down 
their  arms  on  the  spot.     Nine  hundred  and  eighteen 
prisoners,  twelve  drun^i,  six  brass  Held  pieces,  and 
four  pair  of  colours  were  tak^D,  with  the  loss  of  only 
two  or  three  men  killed,  Captain  Washington  and 
six  others  wounded,  and  tiuree  or  four  frozen  to  death; 
for  the  night  waa«xceedin^y  co}d,  accompanied  with 
hail  and  sleet,  whacfa  jiot  only  chilled  the  troops,  but 
retarded  their  approach  over  thfe  slippery  roads.  The 
Hessians  had  a  gallant  /officer.  Colonel  Bahl,  and 
about  forty  others,  killed  and  wounded.     During  the 
tumult,  a  troop  of  British  light  horse,  and  a  body  of 
troops  amounting  together  to  about  six  hundred  men, 
escaped  by  the   Bordentown   road.     These  also, 
would  have  been  taken,  had  General  £r^'ing  gained 
the  bridge  as  Washington  directed.    The  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  was  about  fifteen  hundred  men, 
under  Rahl,  Losburg,  and  Kniphausen,  with   the 
troop  of  horse.    General  Wilkinson,  who  was  pres- 
ent in  the  action,  speaks  in  anunated  terms  of  Captain 
Washington,  Lieutenant  Monroe,  (uow  President  of 
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the  United  States^)  and  Colonel  Stark;  of  tbeir  gal- 
lantry,  and  conduct. 

From  Trenton^  General  Wasliiogton^  seconded  by 
the  wishes  of  General  Greene^  and  Colonel  Knox^ 
would  have  continued  his  march  to  some  other  posl, 
but  they  were  overruled  by  the  council^  who  protested 
against  any  farther  measures  that  should  hazard 
what  they  now  gained ;  and  the  design  was  abandon- 
ed. On  the  evening  of  the  same  day^  he  recrossed 
the  Delaware,  bearing  with  him  his  trophies^  artillery, 
and  prisoners ;  justly  elated  with  anticipations  of  the 
eflSect,  which  such  a  spirited  manoeuvre,  must  pro- 
duce on  the  aspect  of  publick  affairs.  But,  what- 
ever was  its  operation  on  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, it  fell  upon  the  enemy  like  a  sudden  burst  of 
thunder  in  a  serene  day ;  a  blow  so  unexpected,  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  so  different  from  that  which  had 
hitherto  directed  the  labours  of  Washington,  and 
executed  in  such  a  workmanlike  manner — it  was  abso- 
lutely unaccountable  to  the  enemy.  They  attributed 
it  to  the  neglect  of  Colonel  Kahl  in  omitting  to  en- 
trench himself ;  but  Colonel  Donop  was  equally 
guilty — his  post  was  not  entrenched.  The  truth  is, 
they  were  surprised,  defeated  by  the  masterly,  though 
almost  desperate  conduct  of  Washington ;  not  by  the 
blunders  of  Colonel  lUhl.  The  errour  of  Lord 
Howe  lay  in  advancing  so  small  a  body  of- foreigners, 
so  near  the  main  body  of  the  Americans.  As  fo- 
reigners, they  laboured  under  every  disadvantage  in 
their  communication  with  the  people,  but  had  they 
been  Britons,  they  w^e  too  weak  for  their  extreme 
•point  of  advance  as  a  frontier  post.  The  spell  was 
now  broken  which  made  the  Hessians  so  terrible,  and 
ihe  British  testified  nmeh  of  tlot  kind  of  involuntary 
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and  reloctant  admiration  for  their  adversaiy^  in  their 
subsequent  operations^  which  might  have  been  expect- 
ed^ if  Washington  had  silently  surrounded  their 
main  body^  and  charged  upon  them  in  the  dead  of 
the  night.  They  forgot  their  own  force^  and  his 
weakness  at  the  same  moment  Terrour  and  dis- 
may contributed  to  magnify  the  one  in  the  same  propor* 
tion  as  it  diminished  the  other.  The  first  shock  was 
felt  like  electricity  along  their  ranks^  but  at  the  se- 
cond^  which  was  given  at  Trenton,  their  extremities 
were  suddenly  contracted; — and  their  centre,  for  a  mo- 
ment, was  affected  like  the  human  heart,  when  its  pul- 
sation is  stopped. 

At  the  very  moment  when  this  daring  plan  was 
executed,  they  had  a  strong  battalion  of  infantry  at 
Princeton,  and  a  force  distributed  near  the  Delaware, 
mush  superiour  to  the  whole  American  army.  The 
knowledge  of  this,  induced  Washington  to  march  off 
his  prisoners  to  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  after 
their  capture.  Having  thus  provided  against  the  sue- 
cess  of  any  attempt  to  retake  them,  he  recrossed  the 
Delaware  again,and  took  possession  of  Trenton;  while 
4he  scattered  detachments  of  the  British  were  instantly 
concentrated  at  Princeton,  and  were  soon  joined  by  the 
main  body  from  Brunswick,  formerly  under  Lord 
Com  wallis.  From  Princeton,  nearly  the  whole  body 
was  put  in  motion  against  Trenton,  with  a  view  of 
retrieving  the  loss  of  reputation  by  the  late  disaster, 
and  deciding  at  once  and  forever,  the  long  litigated 
question. 

The  situation  of  Washington,  at  this  moment,  was 
extremely  critical.  When  he  took  possession  of  Tren- 
ton on  the  S9th  of  December,  his  force  was  only  eigh- 
teen hundred   continental  troops ;  of  these,  twelve 
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Tiundred  were  to  be  released  on  the  first  of  January. 
Attempts  had  been  made^  but  in  vain^  to  detain  them 
for  a  few  weeks  longer.  A  bounty  of  two  dollars  was 
offered  for  this  period.  It  was  accepted^  but  nearly 
one  half  abandoned  the  camp  immediately  after.  At 
this  time  it  was  determined  to  advance  the  Pennsylva- 
nia militia  to  Washington's  relief ;  but  when  they 
arrived^  his  total  force  of  continentals  and  militia^  did 
not  exceed  five  thousand. 

To  retreat  with  this  force^  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  hearts  of  all  America  were  lifted  to  exultation^  by 
an  enterprise  achieved  with  means  so  mnch  less  effi- 
cient— ^to  abandon  a  post  with  five  thousand  men^ 
and  retreat^  immediately  after  having  advanced  and 
beaten  the  enemy^  with  half  that  number^  was  but  little 
else  than  quenching,  atonce^  the  light  wliich  had  jusf 
been  kindled.  Tet,  to  risk  an  action  with  a  force  so  su- 
periour  in  front,  and  a  river  in  the  rear,  was  hazardous 
in  the  extreme.  The  first  might  have  eclipsed  the 
star  of  their  hopes  for  a  time,  but  the  latter^  if  the  is- 
sue should  be  calamitous,  would  be  blotting  it  out 
from  the  heavens. 

An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself  for  avoiding 
the  one,  and  the  other  of  these  alternatives.  There 
were  links  and  joints  in  the  armour  of  his  adversary, 
and  Washington  had  an  eye  to  discover,  and  a  hand 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  Lord  Gornwallis  had 
once  gone  to  New  York  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
to  Great  Britain  the  intelligence  of  their  successes-^^the 
entire  destruction  of  the  American  army,  which  cer- 
tainly seemed  unavoidable ;  and  the  consummation  of 
American  slavery ;  but  the  unexpected  awakening  of 
Washington  at  Trenton,  sostartled  his  Lordship,  that 

he  began  to  think  such  communicatioiis  might  be  a  little 
VOL.  I.  yg 
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prematare ;  abandoned  fals  design  for  a  time ;  burned 
back  to  the  Jerseys ;  joined  the  main  army  jnst  be- 
fore its  arrival  at  Trenton^  and  leaving  the  fourth  bri* 
gade^  consisting  of  the  seventeenth^  fortieth^  and  fifty- 
fifth  regiments^  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mawhood^ 
at  Princeton^  and  the  second  brigade  under  General 
Leslie  at  Maidenhead^  was  now  advancing  against 
Washingtcm. 

For  checking  the  advance  of  Comwallis^  and  giv- 
ing his  own  main  body  an  opportunity  for  parsing 
the  enemy's  advance^  and  gaining  his  rear^  Washing- 
ton advanced  a  considerable  detachment^  under  Gc- 
eral  Greene^  with  four  field  pieces^  to  the  support  of 
a  small  body  which  had  been  previously  stationed 
about  a  mile  in  front ;  but  General  Greene  found  them 
already  on  the  retreat,  which  they  continued  with 
auch  precipitation,  as  to  throw  his  reinforcement  into 
confusion*  The  British  pushed  forward  until  they 
were  checked  at  the  bridge  on  Surpinck  Greek,  by 
four  field  pieces,  when  they  soon  fell  back  beyond 
their  fire.  The  passage  of  this  creek,  was  guarded 
by  about  forty  pieces  of  artillery;  but  this  was  a  very 
inconsiderable  protection  to  a  stream  which  was  for- 
dable  in  many  places.  The  Americans  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  bank,  and,  in  that  situa- 
tion, remained  till  night,  cannonading  the  enemy, 
Lord  Gomwallis  displayed  his  columns  and  extend- 
ed his  lines  to  the  heights  at  the  westward  of  the 
town.  Every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended  by  Wask* 
ington  ;  his  rear  might  be  gained  by  a  small  circuit ; 
and,  from  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  and  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  he  could  not  but  anticipate  a  disastrous 
issue,  in  this  critical  situation,  two  armies,  upon 
wMch  the  destinies  of  a  whole  continent  reposed, 
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were  within  one  thousand  yards  of  each  other^ 
crowded  into  a  small  village^  and  only  separated  by 
a  fordable  creek. 

In  the  mean  time^  a  council  was  called  in  the  Ame- 
rican camp.  Their  situation  was  deliberately  con- 
sidered. They  were  to  retreat  by  the  Jersey  side 
and  cross  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia^  or  fight 
Both  were  extremely  hazardous ;  but  there  seemed  no 
other  alternative.  At  length  General  St.  Glair  pro- 
posed to  turn  the  enemy's  left  flank.  On  considera^ 
tion^  it  was  adopted  by  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
who  before  had  inclined  to  give  battle  in  front ;  he 
agreed  that  Lord  Comwallis  must  have  advanced 
with  his  main  body,  in  the  hope  of  atoning  for  the  de- 
feat at  Trenton,  and,  consequently,  must  have  left  a 
weaker  rear  at  Princeton.  How  exactly  this  was  the 
case,  will  be  seen  by  the  event.  The  proposition  was 
agreed  to.  A  fortunate,  and  somewhat  remarkable 
change  took  place  at  the  same  time,  that  rendered  the 
movement  of  their  artillery  and  heavy  baggage  over 
roads,  which  for  several  days  before,  had  been  almost 
impassible,  as  expeditious  and  easy,  as  it  would  have 
been  over  a  solid  pavement.  It  had  been  warm  and 
rainy,  but  the  wind  suddenly  changed  to  the  north 
west  while  the  council  was  sitting,  and,  blew  so  cold- 
ly, that  by  the  time  the  troops  were  put  in  motion, 
the  road»  were  firm  enough  for  the  heaviest  artillery. 
Washington  ordered  the  fires  to  be  doubled  along  the 
whole  front  of  his  army,  and  constantly  supplied  tiU 
day  light.  These  fires  necessarily  concealed  the  ope* 
rations  in  their  rear,  and  the  ba^age,  with  three 
pieces  of  ordinance,  was  sent  off  to  Burlington,  ta 
divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  About  one,  the 
troops  were  filed  off  in  detachments,  with  the  great- 
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est  silence^  tbe  creek  was  crossed,  and  the  whole 
army  arrived  at  Princeton  a  little  before  day  break. 
It  happened  that  the  three  British  regiments,  was  al- 
ready on  their  march  to  Trenton^  by  another  road, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  They  were  first 
discovered  by  Major,  afterwards  General  WiUunson, 
and  General  Mercer,  with  the  Philadelphia  militia 
was  advanced  against  thenu  Colonel  Mawhood,  who 
commanded  the  first  party,  regarding  the  Americans 
as  only  a  flying  body,  detached  to  harrass  him  on  the 
inarch,  neiOi^  halted  nor  fwmed,  but  advanced  stead- 
dy  till  his  bayonets  almost  crossed,  poured  in  a  vol- 
ley upon  them,  and  then  charged.  The  Americans 
gave  way  in  all  directions,  many  were  armed  only 
with  rifles,  an.d  the  officers  were  panick  struck.  It 
was  a  moment  of  extreme  peril.  Washington  saw  it 
-—leaped  his  horse  into  the  narrow  space  between  the 
British  and  the  Americans — ^reined  his  head  towards 
the  former,  and  in  that  situation,  while  waving  his 
sword  to  his  troops,  received  successively  the  fire  of 
each,  when  not  more  jiian  fifteen  yards  from  either 
party.  Not  a  ball  struck  him.  This  decided  the  bat- 
tle. Sixty  of  the  enemy  were  bayonetted  on  the  spot. 
But  the  gallant  Colonel,  with  a  few  followers,  cut  his 
way  tluDUgh  the  surrounding  battalions,  and  pursued 
his  route,  though  in  geeat  disorder,  over  fields  and 
fences,  towards  Pennington.  At  the  moment  of  attack^ 
intelligencohad  been  communicated  to  the  rear,  which 
was  thus  enabled  to  save  itselL  The  fifty-fifth  being 
liard  pressed^  and  finding  it  could  not  advance,  had 
lietreated  to  Brunswick  by  the  way  of  Hillsborough. 
The  fbrttpth  was  but  little,  engaged,  and  with  a  very, 
inconsiderable  loss,  retired  to  the  same  place.  During 
the  action  a  party  hadescafedto  the  college,  botthef 
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•ooA  abandoned  it,  and  a  part  made  prisoners.  It 
was  determined,  so  soon  as  this  action  was  over,  to  ad- 
vance upon  Brunswick,  where  the  baggage  of  the 
whole  British  army  had  been  left,  and  where  General 
I^ee  was  known  to  be  confined.  Such  objects  were 
animating  rewards  for  toil  and  peril ;  but  there  were 
limits  to  the  daring  of  the  greatest.  The  American 
troops  were  worn  down  with  fatigue :  they  could 
scarcely  drag  their  limbs  after  them.  For  eighteen 
hours  (liey  had  been  under  arms,  and  for  two  days 
and  nights,  they  had  been  almost  constantly  engaged 
in  marching,  manoeuvering,  and  fighting  without  pro- 
visions, liquor,  or  rest.  It  was  then  proposed  to  file 
ofiT  to  Cranberry,  cross  the  Delaware  and  proceed  to 
Philadelphia ;  but  General  St.  Glair  urged  the  expe- 
diency of  a  different  route,  which,  as  he  was  known 
to  be  familiar  with  the  country,  was  immediately 
adopted.  General  Greene,  led  the  main  body  pushed 
forward  directly  without  any  directions  respecting 
the  ground  which  General  Knox  had  recommended ;: 
but  he  had  scarcely  taken  up  his  march,  when  his  rear 
was  fired  upon  by  a  new  enemy. 

When  the  American  cannon  were  first  heard  by 
the  British  in  their  encampment^  so  little  suspicion 
had  they  of  the  truth,  that  they  supposed  it  to  be  thun- 
der ;  they  were  actually  under  arms  at  the  moment 
ai^  on  the  point  of  storming  the  American  lines.  But 
they  were  soon  undeceived.  Lord  Comwallis  had 
leamt  to  respeet  the  Generalahip  of  his  adversary, 
and  alarmed  for  his  baggage  at  Brunswick,  put  his 
amy  instantly  in  motion  for  its  protection. 

Some  skirmishing  took  place  with  General  Greene's 
i»ar  and  his  advance:  but  nothing  was  effected.  The 
Attericant  pnrsned  their  march  unmolested^  and  de* 
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stroying  all  the  bridges  in  their  progress,  arrived  at 
Morristown  on  the  sixth.  Numbers  of  them  had 
dropped  down  in  their  march;  many  others  fell 
asleep  in  the  woods ;  and  the  whole  were  so  complete- 
ly overcome  when  they  arrived^  that  five  hundred 
fresh  troops  might  have  cut  them  to  pieces.  Such, 
however,  was  the  effect  of  this  spirited  affiiir,  that  the 
enemy  continued  his  march  without  halting  for  a  mo- 
ment, till  his  arrival  at  Brunswick. 

In  this  affair,  General  Howe  admitted  a  loss  of  se- 
venteen killed,  and  nearly  two  hundred  wounded  and 
missing;  but  the  Americans  reported  nearly  three 
hundred  prisoners  tak^n,  including  fourteen  officers ; 
upwards  of  sixty  were  bayonetted,  and  probably  ma- 
ny others  wounded.  The  American  loss  was  very 
inconsiderable  in  number,  not  exceeding  thirty  in 
killed  and  wounded ;  but  of  the  former,  were  some 
invaluable  officers.  Colonels  Hazlett  and  Porter,  Ma- 
jor Morris,  Captains  Sheppen  and  Neal ;  and  among 
the  latter  was  the  intrepid  high  minded  General 
Mercer.  He  had  abandoned  his  horse  in  his  impe- 
tuosity, and  was  leading  his  men  to  the  charge,  when 
by  an  unexpected  movement,  he  found  himself  a  pri- 
soner ;  he  surrendered,  but  was  instantly  bayonetted 
in  thirteen  places,  and  left  for  dead  by  the  exasperat- 
ed soldiery.    Of  these  wounds  he  died  on  the  twelfth. 

An  amiable  and  interesting  young  man.  Captain 
Leslie,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  nobleman,  was 
among  the  slain  of  the  enemy.  He  was  buried  with 
military  honours,  and  some  of  the  men  he  had  com- 
manded, who  were  taken  prisoners,  actually  sobbed 
aloud  at  his  interment 

The  gallantry  of  the  enemy  was  a  subject  of  admi- 
ration to  the  ijnericans,  even  in  the  heat  of  battiie. 
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The  cool,  steady  manner  in  which  Colonel  Mawhood 
brought  up  his  men,  without  firing  a .  shot,  till  their 
muzzles  almost  met,  was  so  new  to  them,  that  an 
American  officer  was  heard  to  exclaim — when  will 
oar  men  fisht  like  those  fellows  ! 

Such  was  the  astonishment  of  the  British,  at  these 
unexpected  and  spirited  mancBuvres  of  their  enemy — 
that  enemy,  whom  they  believed  already  upon  his 
back — ^that  they  immediately  assembled  their  whole 
force,  commenced  a  retrogade  movement  j  for  it  might 
be  held  uncourteous  to  call  it  a  retreat — successively 
abandoning  every  foot  of  ground  they  had  gained  to 
the  south  of  New  York,  except  Brunswick  and  Am- 
boy ;  while  the  American  militia  awakening  and  con- 
centrating, by  a  new  impulse,  overran  the  whole  coun- 
try, fought #nd. cut  to  pieces  the  small  parties  of  the 
enemy  wherever  they  could  be  found,  and  communi- 
cated a  sudden  vigour  to  the  whole  military  and  po- 
litical constitution  of  America. 

Thus  within  the  period  of  thirty  days,  the  whole 
of  New  Jersey  which  lies  between  New  Brunswick 
and  Delaware,  was  twice  successively  won  and  lost ; 
won  by  a  greatly  superiour  and  triumphant  army  of 
veterans,  and  recovered  by  a  dispirited  and  almost 
annihilated  body  of  militia. 

But  in  the  mean  time  a  mighty  change  was  silently 
operating.  It  had  hitherto  been  working  in  secrecy, 
at  the  fire  sides,  and  within  the  hearts  of  the  people— 
they  had  learnt  a  lesson  of  bitterness  in  their  habita- 
tions, that  was  never  to  be  forgotten.  Submission 
had  been  made  to  the  British  in  the  confidence  of  pro- 
tection. It  had  been  made  when  the  American  army, 
famished,  destitute,  and  flying  before  a  powerful  and 
splendid  body  of  British  troops,  had  been  under  the 
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necessity  of  impressing  proTisions  and  cattle  for  their 
very  preservation.  They  who  could  not  tolerate  in 
their  countrymen  such  proceedings^  when  occasioned 
by  necessity^  could  not  readily  brook  the  wanton 
depredations^  cruelties^  and  excesses  of  an  enemy. 
The  British  commander^  and  the  British  tro<^s  were 
all  loyal  subjects^  and  the  sufferings  of  rebels^  the  sin- 
cerity of  whose  submission^  could  only  be  a  matter 
of  opinion^  could  not  have  been  expected  to  excite 
much  commisseration.  They  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  plundered  and  insulted  inhabitants  ;  but 
their  want  of  feeling  was  Christian  charity  and  kind* 
ness^  to  the  desperate  licentiousness  of  their  mercena- 
ries. The  Hessians  had  fought  the  Americans  as 
savages^  and  like  savages,  they  had  conquered  them, 
as  they  supposed ;  and  they  were  not  to  ^e  troubled 
with  squeamish  and  casuistical  distinctions  between 
the  spoils  of  those  who  had  resisted,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  had  not.  Every  thing  upon  which 
they  could  lay  their  hands  was  lawful  plunder  to 
them.  To  plain  country  farmers,  and  their  families, 
unaccustomed  to  the  rapacity  and  licentiousness  of 
military  guardians,  and  taught  to  confide  in  the  royal 
troops  as  tbeir  protectors ;  in  the  royal  commander,  as 
the  representive  of  majesty,  even  common  and  par- 
donable irregularities,  would  have  been  hard  to  en- 
dure. Insults  and  indignities  are  forgiven  in  ene- 
mies, sooner  than  in  friends.  But  here,  these  insults 
and  indignities  were  quickened  to  poignancy,  by  eve- 
ry species  of  robbery  and  violence.  Horses  and  cat- 
tle were  driven  away  without  ceremony,  or  wantonly 
destroyed  ;  dwellings  pillaged,  and  their  furniture 
carried  off,  or  consumed ;  infants,  children,  old  men 
and  women  stripped  of  their  last  clothing  and  blank- 
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et9— every  specieg  of  mockery  and  outrage  reiterated 
— and  to  ramplete  the  scene  of  humiliation  and  hor- 
ronr,  wives  and  danghters  were  ravished  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  hnsbands  and  their  fathers.  Tliis  is  not 
declamation — ^it  is  fact,  plain^  undeniable  fact   A  so- 
lemn inquiry  was  made^  and  oaths  administered^ 
when  it  was  found  that  twenty-three  females  had 
been  violated^  in  one  neighbourhood.    And  these 
must  have  been  far  short  of  the  truth — there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  fathers^  husbands^  brothers  and 
friends;  as  well  as  in  the  wretched  victims  to  such  vio- 
lence— which  urges  them  to  concealment     Wha{ 
racks  and  agony  might  never  extort^  may  have  been 
discovered  by  strangers^  and  by  such  accidental  in- 
^  stances^  must  the  evidence  of  this  number  have  been 
obtained. 

The  recruiting  service,  which^  till  the  battle  of 
Trenton,  was  at  a  stand,  was  so  suddenly  and  gene- 
rally accelerated  by  that  event,  that  Washington  be- 
gan to  look  forward  with  cheerfulness  to  the  opening 
of  the  next  campaign.    He  threw  his  army  at  Mor- 
ristown  into  tolerably  comfortable  quarters.   The  ap- 
proach from  the  seaboard  is  rendered  diiBcult  and 
dangerous  by  a  chain  of  sharp  hills,  extending  from 
Ghickamia  by  Bound  Brook  and  Springfield  to  near 
the  Passaic  river;  in  a  rich  country,  nearly  equi- 
distant from  New  York  and  Amboy,  and  from  New-* 
ark  and  Brunswick,  with  defiles  in  its  rear ;  and  to 
provide  against  an  enemy  which  had  thinned  his 
ranks  with  a  more  wasting  energy  than  battle,  had 
the  whole  of  the  men  inoculated  with  the  small  pox. 
Very  few  died  under  it,  and  so  li^le  hindrance  was 
the  indisposition  which  endued,  ttat  there  was  not  a 
single  day  when  they  woul*'  ''^  and 

VOL.  I. 
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fought  the  British^  if  they  had  been  attacked.  AJt 
the  same  time^  to  provide  for  proper  atteddance  to  the 
troops^  all  the  inhabitants  and  families  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  were  also  inoculated.  By  this  step 
the  soldiers  were  enabled  to  take  the  field  in  the 
spring  without  any  further  apprehensions  of  their 
most  formidable  enemy. 

Vigorous  preparations  were  making  in  all  qnarterd 
far  an  early  campaign  for  1777 ;  and  the  attention  of 
the  Americans  was  wholly  directed  to  the  security  of 
their  present  advantage.  General  Putnam  with  m 
few  hundred  troops  was  stationed  at  Princeton^  with- 
in eighteen  miles  of  the  British  army  at  Brunswick^ 
and  at  one  time^  had  not  so  many  under  his  command^ 
as  he  had  miles  of  frontiers  to  protect.  During  this 
critical  season,  he  resorted  to  a  stratagem,  so  entire-' 
ly  characteristick  of  himself,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  One  of  his  prisoners,  a  British  officer,  lay 
at  the  point  of  death ;  and  expressed  a  strong  anxie- 
ty to  see  some  person  from  the  British  army,  to  whom 
he  could  entrust  something  for  his  wife  and  children. 
The  humanity  of  Putnam  led  him  to  accede  to  the 
prayer;  but  to  provide  against  a  discovery  of  his 
weakness,  he  ordered  candles  to  be  placed  in  every 
room  of  the  College,  and  the  dwelling  houses,  and 
kept  his  handful  of  troops  perpetually  in  motion. 
From  these  appearances  the  British  officer  was  led 
to  estimate  and  report  Putnam's  force  at  several  thou- 
sands. 

Nor  was  the  situation  of  Washington  much  more 
enviable.  His  force,  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  British,  was  insignificant  in  reality ;  while  not 
only  to  his  own  countrymen,  but  to  the  enemy,  it  was 
regarded  as  formidable.    The  latter^  however^  may 
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be  regarded  as  the  nataral  conseqaence  of  the  former. 
The  deception  was  profitable  and  important  to  Wash- 
ington^ though  somfewhat  mortifying  and  injurious  to 
his  reputation^  during  subsequent  events ;  and^  there- 
fore^ he  contributed  to  strengthen  and  extend  it  by 
every  stratagem  in  his  power.  Military  parade^ 
cheerful  countenances^  and  the  best  troops  were  con- 
stantly exhibited.  The  American  posts  were  all  dif- 
ficult of  access,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  was  on  foot, 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  suspected.  Among 
many  other  partial  encounters,  that  took  place  during 
this  season  of  expectation,  between  the  foraging  and 
scouting  parties  of  their  respective  armies,  there  were 
two,  of  which  an  account  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
On  the  SOth  of  January,  General  Dickinson,  widi 
fonr  hundred  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  fifty  Pennsyl- 
vania riflemen,  passed  Millstone  river,  near  Somerset 
Court-House,  and  attacked  a  large  foraging  party  of 
the  British  wijth  such  fury,  that  they  abandoned  their 
convoy,  left  nine  of  their  number  prisoners,  and  fled. 
Forty  wagons  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  horses, 
with  a  considerable  body  were  taken.  About  a  month 
after  this  aflair.  Col.  Nelson,  of  Brunswick,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  militia  captured,  at  Laurena  neck, 
a  major  and  fifty-nine  privates  of  the  refugees,  who 
were  in  British  pay. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1773-  A  retrospect 
of  the  movements  and  conquests  of  the  enemy  lias  al- 
ready been  exhibited  ;  but  a  few  moments  will  not  be 
lost  in  reflecting  on  the  vicissitudes  experienced  to- 
wards its  termination,  by  both  parties.  Sir  William 
Howe,  after  hunting  his  enemy  through  the  Jerseys, 
and  almost  reaching  Philadelphia,  was  unexpected- 
ly turned  upon  and  driven  back  to  bis  entrenchments  f 
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aad  ni  tbe  condiuioii  of  the  campajga  iwimd  of  hwr 
ing  th^  countryi  he  «eemed  farthw  tha»  ever  from 
it;  his  army  was  iiminishiiig  day  afiw  4«y^  itt 
inconsiderable  mmlieray  it  h  troe^  but  with  a  cec* 
tainty  and  frequency  that  must  soon  dlMble  him^i 
nnlesa  reinforced ;  while  that  of  his  enemy  was  hour- 
ly augmenting. 

Examples  of  cruelty  were  frequent  at  first  with 
both  parties ;  bnt  much  more  so  with  the  British,  than 
the  Americans.  The  latter  were  induced  by  every 
motive  of  policy  to  treat  their  captives  with  humanity; 
and  nothing  could  have  driven  them  to  severity  in  any 
case^  but  the  duty  of  self-preservation;  and  still 
more  reluctant  was  their  progress  to  cruel(y  i  for  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  the  war,  when  it  became  necessa- 
ry  to  march  the  prisoners  from  Philadelphia,  to  the 
interiour  of  the  country,  it  was  done  with  great  ten- 
derness, and  their  families  were  permitted  to  choose 
their  own  season  for  following  them ;  and  even  after  re- 
peated evidences  had  been  produced  before  Congress, 
of  plots  for  escaping,  it  was  with  undissembled  reluc- 
tance that  farther  measures  of  security  were  adopted. 
Much  of  this  was  surely  policy ;  some  part  of  it  fear ; 
but  there  was  a  part  in  all  their  transactions,  which 
had  kindness  and  humanity  for  its  ingredients.  Most 
of  the  prisoners  were  men  who  had  hitherto  been  treat- 
ed as  fellow  citizens  under  the  same  government, 
rather  mistaken  than  guilty — ^and  their  confinement, 
at  first,  was  rather  nominal  than  effectual.  And 
when  prisoners  were  afterwards  taken  in  battle,  the 
same  feelings  were  extended  towards  them.  They 
were  treated  like  men.  Not  so  with  the  British.  Ex- 
amples of  the  most  persevering  cruelty  were  frequent. 
lQ8ult|  oppression,  and  bitterness  were  measured  oyt 


to  all;  hut  upon  the  oflBk^ers  n  douhle  portion  was  heap-, 
ed^  and  thU  was  donhly  felt  by  them^  from  their  better 
eduGatioB^  rank>  and  preceding  habits  of  life*  They 
wwe  regarded  and  treated  as  rebels ;  and  not  a  few 
snifered  more  in  their  imprisonment  than  would  have 
been  inflicted  upon  them  by  British  law^  had  they 
been  eonvicted  of  rebellion.  They  died  many  lin« 
gering  deaths — of  famine^  wretchedness^  filthy  and 
disease ;  accompanied  with  every  unmanly  reproach^ 
and  humiliating  indignity. 

These  barbarities  had  been  begun  by  the  personal 
exasperation  of  General  Gage.  He  could  never  for- 
get^ as  the  Monarch  of  Vrance  did;  the  affronts  that 
had  been  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans — that  Gov- 
emoor  Gage  had  been  put  to  shame  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts.  In  this  spirit  believing  that  a  speedy 
restoration  of  the  British  power  was  at  hand,  and, 
consequently,  the  speedy  and  exemplary  punishment 
of  the  rebels ;  and  dreading  no  retaliation,  he  had 
ventured  to  anticipate  the  rigours  of  justice.  Ame- 
rican officers  of  all  ranks,  soldiers,  and  distinguished 
citizens  were  thrown  into  the  common  jail  and  treat- 
ed as  state  criminals.  To  this  conduct.  General 
Washington  remonstrated  with  temper  and  dignity. 
Political  opinion,  he  said,  was  to  form  no  part  of  the 
present  questicm;  demanded  the  laws  of  war,  and  the 
usages  of  humanity  to  be  observed ;  and  hoped  he 
should  not  be  driven  to  retaliation.  To  this.  Gene- 
ral Gage  replied  in  a  haughty  and  intemperate  man- 
ner ;  retorted  tiie  charge  of  cruelty,  and  said  that 
clemency  alone,  and  not  justice^  had  hitherto  protect- 
ed the  American  prisoners  from  the  halter.  Such 
sentiments,  thus  avowed,  by  a  military  commander, 
high  in  the  service  of  his  country,  at  a  time  when  all 
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tiie  passions  of  human  nature  were  in  uproar^  called 
for  a  determined  and  immoreable  stand  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans.  Washington  took  that  stand — fae 
replied  calmly^  but  firmly  and  unequivocally.  That 
letter,  he  said,  was  to  close  their  correspondence-^ 
perhaps  forever ;  he  assured  General  Gage,  in  a  man- 
ner that  could  not  be  mistaken  or  doubted^  that  the 
measures  of  retaliation  should  be  religiously  admin- 
istered on  every  man  within  his  reach.  Congress  were 
immediately  informed  of  the  whole  correspondence 
and  they  ordered  the  British  oflBcers  at  Watertown 
into  close  confinement.  This  soon  brought  General 
Gage  to  terms.  But  the  question  was  soon  agitated 
again.  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  a  remarkably  daring 
and  resolute  man,  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try now  known  as  Vermont,  who,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, had  assembled  a  small  body  of  men  and  gone 
against  Montreal,  at  the  time  of  General  Montgome- 
ry's attack  on  Quebec,  had  been  taken  prisoner; 
and,  under  pretence  that  he  was  acting  without  au- 
thority, was  ironed  and  sent  to  England  for  trial  as  a 
traitor. 

This  produced  another  investigation  in  Congress, 
and  it  was  determined  that  General  Prescott,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  the  lU  treatment  of  Colonel 
Allen,  and  was  then  a  prisoner,  in  the  American  camp, 
should  be  held  as  a  hostage  for  the  safety  of  Colonel 
Allen,  and  experience  the  most  scrupulous  retalia- 
tion. This  resolution  was  communicated  to  General 
Howe  who  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Some  further  in« 
quiries  were  then  made*  and  General  Prescott,  accord* 
ingly  was  thrown  into  jail.  But  again  American 
humanity  was  triumphant.  On  a  report  tiiat  his 
health  was  much  impaired,  was  sujBering  from  tiie 
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dampness  of  his  prison^  he  was  removed  to  a  com- 
fortable lodging  and  strictly  guarded.  At  length 
this  system  of  cruelty  and  absurdity  was  abandoned 
by  the  British.  Sir  William  Howe^  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  New  York,  agreed  to  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners ;  but  cruelty  and  insult  had  not  yet  terminated. 
Sir  Guy  Carletcm  was  one  among  the  few  British 
officers  who  were  busy  in  the  American  revolution^ 
and  showed  any  veneration  for  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  Great  Britain ;  almost  the  only  man  among 
them  ally  whose  enmity  did  not  survive  the  battle — ^lie 
forgot  that  he  was  not  an  American^  when  Americans 
were  defenceless  and  in  his  power.  By  him,  the 
brave  men  he  had  conquered^  were  treated  as  fellow- 
soldiersy  as  human  creatures ;  he  pitied  their  delu- 
sion— ^but  when  they  were  fallen^  the  heart  of  a  Bri- 
tain rose  to  protect  them.  They  were  actually  cloth- 
edy  fedy  and  supplied  with  money  to  assist  them  in  re- 
turning to  their  families.  That  was  the  hour  of  trial 
for  their  constancy.  Who  would  be  outdone  in  gene- 
rosity?— Not  an  American.  The  memory  of  their 
enemy  was  hallowed  in  their  recollection^  and  such 
were  the  feelings  of  those  who  had  been  clothed  and 
fed  by  tlieir  generous  conquerour^  that  they  not  only 
would  have  thrown  themselves  before  his  enemy  to 
protect  him ;  but  they  transcribed  the  remembrance 
and  the  gratitude  of  their  hearts  to  their  posterity. 
There  are  men  in  America  at  tliis  hour^  descend- 
ed from  the  prisoners  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton^  who 
would  perish  for  the  preser^'ation  of  any  of  his  de- 
scendants. In  America  gratitude  like  resentment^  is 
hereditary.  It  is  always  easier  to  forget  injuries  than 
kindness ;  and  that  little  difficulty  is  diminished  when 
instances  of  the  latter  are  so  rare^  as  those  of  the  Bri- 
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